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Volume 3 of The New Cambridge History of Islam traces the second 
great expansion of the Islamic world eastwards from the eleventh 
century to the eighteenth. As the faith crossed new cultural boun 
daries, the trader and the mystic assumed as great an importance as 
the soldier and the administrator. Distinctive Islamic idioms began 
to emerge from other great linguistic traditions apart from Arabic, 
especially in Turkish, Persian, Urdu, Swahili, Malay and Chinese. 
The Islamic world transformed and absorbed new, vital influences. 
As the essays in this collection demonstrate, three major features 
distinguish the time and place both from the earlier experience 
of Islam and from the universal modernity of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. First, the steppe tribal peoples of Central Asia, 
many Turkic, had a decisive impact on the Islamic lands. Second, Islam 
expanded along the trade routes of the Indian Ocean and the South 
China Sea, in a quite different manner from the conquests of the heroic 
age. And, third, Islam interacted with Asian spirituality, including 
forms we today label Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, Buddhism, Taoism 
and Shamanism. It was during this period, and through exploration 
across land and sea, that Islam became a truly world religion. 
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THE NEW CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 


ISLAM 


The New Cambridge History of Islam offers a comprehensive history 
of Islamic civilisation, tracing its development from its beginnings 
in seventh century Arabia to its wide and varied presence in the 
globalised world of today. Under the leadership of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the Muslim community coalesced from a scattered, 
desert population and, following his death, emerged from Arabia 
to conquer an empire which, by the early eighth century, stretched 
from India in the east to Spain in the west. By the eighteenth 
century, despite political fragmentation, the Muslim world 
extended from West Africa to South East Asia. Today, Muslims 
are also found in significant numbers in Europe and the Americas, 
and make up about one fifth of the world’s population. 

To reflect this geographical distribution and the cultural, social 
and religious diversity of the peoples of the Muslim world, The 
New Cambridge History of Islam is divided into six volumes. Four 
cover historical developments, and two are devoted to themes 
that cut across geographical and chronological divisions themes 
ranging from social, political and economic relations to the arts, 
literature and learning. Each volume begins with a panoramic 
introduction setting the scene for the ensuing chapters and exam 
ining relationships with adjacent civilisations. Two of the vol 
umes one historical, the other thematic are dedicated to the 
developments of the last two centuries, and show how Muslims, 
united for so many years in their allegiance to an overarching and 
distinct tradition, have sought to come to terms with the emer 
gence of Western hegemony and the transition to modernity. 

The time is right for this new synthesis reflecting develop 
ments in scholarship over the past generation. The New Cambridge 
History of Islam is an ambitious enterprise directed and written by 
a team combining established authorities and innovative younger 
scholars. It will be the standard reference for students, scholars 
and all those with enquiring minds for years to come. 
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Map 9: South East Asia in the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries 
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DAVID O. MORGAN AND ANTHONY REID 


In writing the history of the Islamic world, there are two expedients which, 
sooner or later, become impossible to avoid: periodisation and geographical 
subdivision. These are bound to be, to a greater or lesser extent, arbitrary, but 
that does not imply that they are necessarily meaningless. It is possible to tell 
the story of early Islam, the mission of the Prophet Muhammad, the first Arab 
Muslim expansion and the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates as a single, 
integrated narrative. There is an essential unity to the historical evolution of 
the Muslim community, in its first four centuries, which lends itself to such an 
integrated treatment. From the eleventh century, and increasingly thereafter, 
this is no longer the case. The political unity represented by the early caliph 
ates is no more. Though caliphs remained important for a time as local rulers, 
whether in Baghdad, Cairo or al Andalus, and even more as instruments of 
legitimisation for Islamic regimes far and wide, real power passed to a multi 
plicity of sultans, amirs, maliks and so on. There is nothing very surprising 
about this. At the point at which this volume commences, the Islamic world 
stretched uninterruptedly from Spain to Central Asia and northern India. Over 
the next few centuries it was to spread much further, deeper into India and to 
western China, and by oceanic routes to East Africa, coastal South Asia, South 
East Asia and southern China. Not only does such an expanse defy central rule 
or co ordination of any kind, the spread of Islam across such cultural and 
political diversity would also have been impossible if the Islamic lands had 
remained politically unified. The trader and the mystical order (tariga) became 
as important as the soldier and administrator in the further spread of Islam. As 
the faith crossed numerous cultural boundaries, distinctive Islamic idioms 
emerged in other great linguistic traditions beyond the Arabic including 
Turkish, Persian, Swahili, Malay and Chinese. 

That is some justification for commencing a volume of this history in the 
eleventh century, and for dividing the Islamic world into a western and an 
eastern half. It is convenient, and it is necessary. And as we shall see, the 
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historical experience of the eastern Islamic world, from the time of the Saljuq 
incursions, is in many ways different from that of the western half. But there is 
a price to be paid, in that crudely severing the lands of Islam into two can 
easily generate the impression of much greater divergence than was in reality 
the case. We might mention just two examples. The Saljugs, who ushered in 
the new era which, it will be argued, began in the mid eleventh century, 
incontestably belong on the eastern side of the divide. Yet they ruled for a time 
in Syria, and for centuries in Anatolia, both of which fall on the western side of 
our divide, and therefore cannot be dealt with in this volume. Similarly, the 
‘Abbasid caliphs lived in Baghdad, within our geographical area. But whatever 
the limitations of their ‘secular’ power in this period, they were still acknowl 

edged as the titular heads of the Muslim community, until the destruction of 
the caliphate by the Mongols in 1258, throughout much of the western Islamic 
world. 

A terminal date at the end of the eighteenth century finds its justification in 
the relationship between Islam and modernity, as understood in both 
European and Islamic terms. The conventional periodisation of European 
history makes a crucial break, the division between ‘medieval’ and ‘modern’, 
somewhere around 1450 1500: the time of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. There were changes in the Islamic world, too, around 1500: 
some of these will be discussed later. But they hardly match in their radical 
significance the changes that overcame Western Europe. By contrast 1800, or 
the century of which it marks the centre, sees the beginnings of the impact on 
the world’s Muslims of the full weight of modernity in the guise of Western 
economic and military success in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Islamic modernism, though in most respects a quite different phenomenon 
from its European counterpart, had its origins in the same watershed, and can 
be considered a development (however internally varied) of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

There remains an argument for suggesting that for the older established 
eastern lands of Islam, the period between the eleventh and eighteenth 
centuries the period treated in this volume has sufficient unity of character 
to be justly termed a ‘middle’ age. What sets it apart from the earlier and later 
periods, however, cannot be equated with what characterised the European 
Middle Ages. And in any case, for most of the Asian peoples who form the 
majority of contemporary Muslims, our period is not a ‘middle’ at all, but 
rather the foundational period of their Islam. This volume will therefore 
emphasise three major features which distinguish the time and place from 
both the earlier experience of Islam, and the universal modernity of the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries. One with far reaching consequences - still 
not wholly exhausted was the impact on the Islamic lands of the steppe tribal 
peoples of Central Asia, especially though not exclusively the Turks. A second 
was the maritime expansion of Islam along the trade routes of the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea, which had a quite different character from the 
conquests of the heroic age. Related to both phenomena was a third, broader 
one. Until the eleventh century, Islam had expanded and developed in 
interaction primarily with Christianity and its Greco Roman heritage, and 
with Judaism and Zoroastrianism. In the eastern lands thereafter, interactions 
became extensive with Asian spirituality, including what we today label 
Hinduism, Jainism, Sikhism, Buddhism, Taoism and Shamanism, as well as 
with Asian political and cultural forms. 


Central Asia and the Turks 


The Islamic lands had had relations, friendly and otherwise, with Turks beyond 
the borders for much of the period covered by volume 1 of this history. The at 
least partly Judaised Khazar empire had for long been an effective barrier to the 
spread both of Islam as a religion and of Muslim political rule north of the 
Caucasus. As the Central Asian frontiers of the dar al islam were pushed forward 
into and beyond Transoxania, individual Turks were captured in battle or 
purchased as slaves. The ‘Abbasid caliphs most famously al Mu ‘tasim, though 
the process was under way before his reign came to value such slaves 
particularly for their martial qualities: a trained military force of Turks, newly 
converted to Islam and loyal to their caliphal master, looked an attractive, 
efficient and trustworthy alternative to reliance on the fractious Khurasani 
armies which had first brought the ‘Abbasid dynasty to power. It is true that 
that loyalty did not last very long: not many years were to elapse before political 
power in Baghdad became a prize to be fought for between the Turkish 
generals, with the caliph becoming little more than a conveniently tame, if 
necessarily legitimising, figurehead. But Turkish slave soldiers (mamliks or 
ghulams) had come to stay. Even the Buyids, Persians from the Caspian 
provinces who ruled in western Iran and in Baghdad itself for a century from 
945, had a substantial Turkish element in their army. The notable dynasty to the 
east which was for a time the Buyids’ contemporary, the Persian Samanids of 
Bukhara, were famed for their efforts not only in encouraging the spreading of 
the faith of Islam further into Turk dominated Central Asia but also in trading 
extensively in Turkish slaves at the frontier markets. And it was one of their 
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own dissident Turkish generals who set up the Ghaznavid empire in what is 
now Afghanistan and northern India. 

But all of these developments, important though they certainly were, were 
changes internal to the dar al islam. Whatever the power ultimately wielded 
by Turkish military slaves, they had all been brought into Islam, in both its 
religious and its secular aspects, as individuals. That, indeed, had been part of 
their appeal to their early masters: they had no local or family loyalties such 
ties had been left behind in their Central Asian homeland and thus it was 
supposed, initially with some justification, that their allegiance would be 
exclusively to their new Muslim owners. In the eleventh century, as this 
volume commences, all this was to change. Mamlak soldiers were to remain 
crucially important in many Muslim states right to the end of our period. But 
many of the Turks who entered the dar al islam from now on were not to be 
warriors acquired as individuals, but tribal hordes coming in en masse, their 
tribal organisation, social structure and nomadic way of life still intact, and 
their tribal leaders still very much in charge. It has sometimes been suggested, 
with a degree of exaggeration, that for much of the Middle East the period 
from the eleventh to the nineteenth centuries was one in which military, and 
hence political, power throughout most of the region was held either by Turks 
or by the descendants of Turks. Even at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the two major independent Muslim powers in the Middle East 
were still ruled by Turkish dynasties: the Ottomans, of course, but the 
Qajars of Iran were also, in origin, of Turkish descent. Indeed, it may be 
said that apart from the Zand interlude of the eighteenth century in part of the 
country, Iran as a whole had no ethnically Persian rulers from the arrival of the 
Saljugs until the accession of Reza Shah in 1925 very nearly 900 years. 
In northern India, the first Muslim rulers (discounting the early Arab incur 
sions into Sind), the Ghaznavids, had been of Turkish stock. The sultanate of 
Delhi, under whose rule the first real advances of Islam as a religion in India 
were made, was established by Turkish generals of the Ghirids in what is now 
Afghanistan. The last and greatest Muslim dynasty, that of the Mughals, which 
ultimately if briefly reigned over almost the whole of the subcontinent and 
which did not finally disappear until the mid nineteenth century, was of 
Turko Mongol stock, the founder, Babur, rejoicing in his descent from both 
Tamerlane (Temiir) and Chinggis Khan. 

What impact these incursions had has been much debated. From a strictly 
religious point of view, things could have been worse in that most of the 
nomads from the east were already converts to Islam by the time they entered 
the ddr alislam. This was true of the first such incursion, that of the 
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Qarakhanids, though in any case their arrival was of comparatively limited 
effect, in that they progressed no further westwards than Transoxania. Much 
more important, the Saljuqs had become Muslims before they crossed the 
frontier: though precisely what kind of Muslims is not as obvious as is 
sometimes assumed. What is usually said about the conversion to Islam of 
the tribal peoples of Central Asia is that it was the work of wandering Sufi 
missionaries wild, wonder working figures who were so similar to the 
shamans of traditional tribal society that the Turks and others were hardly 
able to tell the difference. There is sometimes, but not always, evidence that 
something of the sort occurred, but as a general explanation this should be 
viewed with a degree of scepticism. The Saljuqs are a classic example. If they 
had in fact been converted to a syncretic, Shamanism like form of Sufi Islam, 
it is not immediately obvious why they should have become, once in power 
in Iran and Iraq, fervent champions of hardline Sunni orthodoxy. The 
possibility remains that lurking in the pre Islamic background may be the 
influence not so much of Shamanism as of either Nestorian Christianity, 
which was long to remain influential and widespread on the steppes, or, 
more probably, the Judaism of the Khazars." That Judaism, it is thought, was 
probably rabbinic, and the step from rabbinic Judaism to Sunni orthodoxy is 
perhaps smaller than one from wonder working Sufism would have been. 
Evidence is lacking, but the names allegedly given to the four sons of the 
Muslim convert Saljug, though respectably Islamic, have without exception 
a suggestively Old Testament look to them. 

Still, there was no doubting the Saljuqs’ Muslim credentials, by whatever 
route they may have arrived at them. The bigger problem was the Mongols, 
who ruled large parts of the Islamic world for many decades while still infidels. 
Chinggis Khan arrived in 1219, and it was not until 1295 that the Mongol rulers 
of Iran definitively went over to Islam. It was a basic presumption of Islamic 
political thought that the ddr alislam should expand, inexorably, at the 
expense of the dar al harb, until the whole world was under Muslim rule 
(though not necessarily entirely converted to Islam). There was no provision 
for the process to go into reverse, for Muslim lands to come under the rule of 
non Muslims. There had already been some losses, notably in al Andalus and 
in the Mediterranean. But the loss to the infidel of Iran and Iraq was a far more 
serious blow. The Mongols were unique in this respect until, in the modern 
period, large parts of the Islamic world came under the political domination of 


1 Peter B. Golden, An introduction to the history of the Turkic peoples (Wiesbaden, 1992), 
p. 218. 
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European powers and Manchu China; but at least the Mongols, unlike those 
later powers, did come ultimately to acknowledge the truth of Islam. 

The effect of the Turkish incursions on the fortunes of Islam as a religion 
was not, then, in any way catastrophic, except perhaps from the point 
of view of the Shi communities. What was significant was the boost 
the Saljuqs gave to the Sunni form of Islam. Prior to their arrival, much of 
the Middle East had been under Shiite rule, most notably but not only the 
Fatimids in Egypt and the Buyids in Iran and Iraq. Of the major Muslim 
powers of the region around 1000, only the Ghaznavids were Sunni. It was 
the Saljuqs who restored Sunni supremacy in the areas they came to rule; 
and the ultimate abolition of the Fatimid caliphate in Egypt by Saladin may 
be regarded as another long term effect, since, as Claude Cahen once 
observed, Nir al Din and Saladin are not explicable without reference to 
the achievement of Toghril Beg, the first Saljuq sultan, and Nizam al Mulk, 
the Saljugs’ great Persian administrator. 

In other ways, too, the advent of the Saljuqs was epoch making. They may 
not precisely have caused, but they certainly initiated, a marked change in the 
ethnic make up of the region. Put simply, from the eleventh century onwards, 
there were a great many more Turks. This is, of course, most conspicuously 
the case in Turkey, a country the Saljugqs invented, albeit inadvertently. The 
collapse of the Byzantine eastern frontier after the emperor Romanus IV 
Diogenes’s defeat at the hands of Sultan Alp Arslan, at Manzikert in 1071, 
allowed Turks to flood into Anatolia. Although some of the territories then 
lost were later recovered for atime by the Byzantines, the battle of 
Manzikert created the potential for Turkey, a potential which ultimately 
produced what has been called the last and greatest of the Muslim empires, 
that of the Ottomans. That, however, is not the concern of this volume. 
But the influx of Turks did not affect only Anatolia. It had permanent 
consequences for the ethnic population balance of much of the eastern 
Islamic world, especially Iran. To this day, a large proportion of the Iranian 
population is Turkish speaking, and much of that, presumably, is of Turkish 
ethnic origin. Whether or not that means that their ancestors entered Iran in 
the wake of the Saljuq invasion or during the Saljuq period is, however, 
another question: one about which there has been a good deal of discussion. 
The likelihood is that while the process of Turkish immigration did indeed 
begin, to a very significant degree, under the Saljuqs, the bulk of the Turks 
arrived later, particularly during the Mongol period and even after. The 
numbers quoted by historians of the Saljuq period for the sizes of tribal hordes 
are not enormous, unlike those routinely ascribed to the Mongol armies by 
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those historians’ later successors (which may perhaps suggest caution about 
assuming that medieval chroniclers invariably tend to exaggerate). 

In terms, too, of the way of life of the peoples of the eastern Islamic world, 
the arrival of the Saljuqs and other Turks from Central Asia caused a major 
shift: in the balance of the population between sedentary and nomad. This was 
of permanent significance: the nomadic element in the population remained, 
from then on, of much greater importance, culturally and politically, than was 
the case in much of the rest of the dar al islam. It was only in the twentieth 
century that a more or less successful attempt was made to curb the power 
and comparative independence of the nomadic tribes of Iran and even then, 
the last major tribal revolt occurred as recently as 1963. The Saljugs’ followers 
in their migration across the Oxus were tribally organised nomads, and their 
military force, therefore, was essentially a classic tribal horde of cavalry 
archers, not dissimilar in most major respects from the better known 
Mongols of the thirteenth century, though certainly not so disciplined and 
regulated as the armies of Chinggis Khan were to be. Indeed, the tribal 
Turkish hordes soon came to be something of an embarrassment to the 
newly respectable Saljuq sultans. Traditionally, a tribal khan was very far 
from possessing despotic powers in time of peace, though he was expected to 
command, and to command effectively, in warfare. Not all of the Turks who 
followed Toghril Beg and Chaghri Beg into Iran and Iraq took kindly to their 
transformation into, potentially, the subjects of much more powerful Muslim 
sovereigns. Hence many of them, seen increasingly as disorderly and disrup 
tive by their leaders, voted with their feet. The Turkomans whose incursions 
into Byzantine eastern Anatolia precipitated the crisis that led to the battle of 
Manzikert in 1071 are one example. Similarly, the lifelong preoccupation of the 
last Saljuq sultan of the east, Sanjar (d. 1157), was the containment of the Ghuzz 
Turkish hordes who were endangering the stability of Khurasan. It was not 
long before the Saljuqs found it necessary to provide themselves with a 
permanent, if fairly small, standing army to reduce reliance on the tribal 
contingents that had first brought them to power. Their great Persian vizier, 
Nizam al Mulk, in his handbook of government, the Siydsat ndma, recom 
mended the recruitment of mamliks as a reliable buttress for the state: he was 
clearly worried about the ungovernability of the Turkish tribes. 

In military terms, the advent of the Turks marked the supremacy, for 
centuries to come, of the steppe cavalry archer. The Mongols are the most 
conspicuous example of this, but in principle the same factors, to a greater or 
lesser extent, worked to the advantage of other conquerors from Central Asia. 
In the field, in pre modern times, an army composed of such warriors could 
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expect to have a decisive advantage over the armies of the sedentary states 
they faced, richer and more populous though those states generally may have 
been (though when it came to siege warfare it was a different story, and 
nomadic invaders frequently had to avail themselves of the expertise of 
engineers from the sedentary world). Because of the close approximation 
between ordinary nomadic life, with its herding and hunting, and warfare, the 
tribesmen were in effect a permanently available mounted force, trained 
constantly in appropriate techniques since childhood. What is more, they 
were all available: no sedentary state could possibly mobilise so large a 
proportion of its manpower. And in the composite bow of the steppes, the 
nomads had a battlefield weapon which in terms of accuracy, rate of fire, range 
and power of penetration had no equal until long after the first appearance of 
firearms: it was centuries before a handgun existed which could hope to match 
the composite bow in effectiveness. We should not assume that with the 
invention of gunpowder, the traditional style of steppe warfare and its 
composite bow were immediately rendered obsolete. 


Maritime expansion and cultural diversity 


The second major theme of this volume will be the maritime expansion of 
Islam, accompanying the vessels that criss crossed the Indian Ocean and 
travelled as far as the south eastern coast of China. This pattern had very little 
in common with the advancing military and administrative frontiers of the 
heartlands of Islam and the steppes of Eurasia. 

The forested tropical regions around the Indian Ocean were not favourable 
to the empires of marching armies or cavalry charges. Communication was 
much easier by water than by land. But the oceans of Asia also offered few 
examples of military expansion by sea until the advent of European naval 
power in 1498. Those few examples the Tamil Cholas in the eleventh 
century, the Javanese of Majapahit in the fourteenth or the huge Chinese 
fleets of the early fifteenth were not Islamic, except in so far as individual 
Muslims took leadership roles, as the Yunnan eunuch and admiral Zheng He 
(Cheng Ho) did in commanding the Chinese expeditions. The only explicit 
uses of central Islamic power in the Indian Ocean _ that of the Ottomans in 
response to Portuguese naval attacks in the 1530s and again in the 1560s were 
failures, even if significant ones. 

Nevertheless, Muslims held certain advantages in navigation and maritime 
trade which gave them commercial dominance in the Indian Ocean from 
roughly the twelfth century to the sixteenth. Arabs, commanding the 
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favoured Red Sea and Persian Gulf routes between the Mediterranean and 
Indian Oceans, had been sailing their dhows to India and beyond since pre 
Islamic times. The egalitarian, commercial and legal ethos of Islam appeared 
well suited to the establishment of Islamic commercial communities in all the 
ports of that immensely diverse littoral. By the eighth century the Arab and 
Persian Muslim traders residing in Canton were rich and numerous enough to 
stage a revolt (758) which briefly took control of the city. By the end of the 
Tang dynasty in 907 Sinicised Muslims, the Hui, had become a permanent part 
of several coastal Chinese cities. From the ninth century we have the accounts 
of Arab geographers, describing the trading routes and ports between the Red 
Sea and China. 

The major ports along this route were in south India and Sri Lanka, 
northern Sumatra, the isthmian ports of the Malayan peninsula, the north 
coast of Java and the Cham ports of what is now the central Vietnamese coast. 
In all these places, as in the Chinese ports themselves, a few Islamic tomb 
stones bear witness to the beginnings of Islamic communities in the eleventh 
to fourteenth centuries. All began as enclaves and minorities, Islamic quarters 
in larger trading cities. Islamic law and the Arabic language made it easier for 
traders to move from one of the quarters to another, creating a kind of Muslim 
commercial oecumene even before the rise of Islamic political power. 

The first Islamic states in South East Asia which can be clearly documented 
from tombstones and travel accounts occurred on the northern coast of 
Sumatra in the 1290s. The most prominent of these was Samudera, later called 
Pasai, where Ibn Battita in 1345 found a flourishing Sunni polity following the 
Shafit school of law, as virtually all of South East Asia does today. As Muslim 
merchants became more and more important a factor in the prosperity of the 
host of small river ports in the archipelago, many of their rulers became 
Muslim in the following century, through conviction, force, marriage or a 
judicious choice of alliances. 

An intriguing, still unresolved, issue is the extent of northern influences from 
China and Champa in this phase of Islamisation. The Mongol conquest of China 
in the late thirteenth century had brought a variety of Central Asian Muslims 
into the official and military service of China. They were particularly strong in 
Yunnan, which the Mongols added to the Chinese empire and placed under a 
Muslim governor. When the Mongols in turn were overthrown by the Ming 
dynasty in 1368, those Muslims who remained were Sinicised in language and 
much of their culture, but many remained in privileged positions. The great 
expeditions sent to South East Asia and the Indian Ocean under the emperor 
Yongle were commanded by the Yunnan Muslim Zheng He, and many of his 
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soldiers were also Muslim. Some traditions of Java attribute to these fleets an 
injection of Chinese Muslims into the affairs of the Java Sea, and the rise of 
Muslim port states such as Gresik, Tuban, Japara, Demak and Cirebon, along 
the north coast of Java. Melaka on the peninsula, which replaced Pasai as the 
most important Malay Muslim trading state in the late fourteenth century, also 
got its start by cultivating these imperial Chinese fleets. 

Once Javanese port states had become predominantly Muslim, their supe 
rior arms, wealth and motivation came into play in the conquest of the Hindu 
Buddhist kingdoms of the interior. The fall of Majapahit to Muslim arms is 
conventionally dated 1478, but was in any case complete by about 1527. But the 
hegemony of the Islamic coast was brief. Around 1600 a new Javanese king 
dom arose at Mataram, centred near modern Yogyakarta. The great king of 
Mataram, usually known as Sultan Agung (1613 46), though he carried many 
titles both Hindu and Muslim, achieved what Akbar attempted in India, a 
synthesis of old and new religions. From his reign stems the idea that Java is a 
special case within Islam, a stable amalgam of Hindu Buddhist mystical ideas, 
animist popular practices and Islamic externals. The controversy this idea has 
engendered will engage particular attention below. 

As Islam became established so far from its roots, translations became 
necessary into a variety of languages. In the sixteenth century this process 
began with Malay and Javanese, and the fullest flower of Islamic literature in 
Malay occurred in the seventeenth century. Most of the most influential 
writers and teachers known to us in these traditions were Sufis, and many 
had studied in Mecca or Medina and become members of the Khadiriyya or 
Shattariyya tariqa. As they were throughout the Muslim world in this period, 
these Sufis were followed in life and revered in death, often more than they 
were read. They gave substance and life to the traditions of life and law the 
traders had brought. 

The century from about 1540 to 1640 is a particularly interesting one in 
maritime Asia, because the reaction against Portuguese attacks on Islam pro 
duced a high point of rallying around the banner of political Islam. The 
Portuguese directed their attacks particularly against the Arab, Gujarati, south 
Indian and Malay traders who had dominated the pepper and spice trade from 
South East Asia to the Red Sea. After severe initial disruption and the loss of 
many ports, a Muslim trading network was re established in mid century, link 
ing Aceh in Sumatra to the Red Sea by way of the Maldives. In the 1560s Aceh 
envoys were taking their pepper to the Ottoman court and pleading for military 
assistance against the Portuguese. Military help was sent, but it was especially 
the idea of a unified counter crusade in the name of Islam that was influential. 


Io 
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In Sumatra, the Peninsula, Maluku (the Spice Islands of eastern Indonesia), 
Sulawesi and even Siam and Cambodia, the sharp opposition between Muslim 
and Christian was at its peak in the following sixty years. We also see attempts at 
the literal application of sharta law, including the amputation of hands and feet 
for theft, in several centres of South East Asia in this period. 

The direct Muslim trade link to the Arab ports of the Red Sea was cut in the 
first decades of the seventeenth century by more efficient Dutch and English 
shipping around the Cape of Good Hope. Pilgrimage to, and study in, the holy 
places became much more difficult. The antagonism between Muslim and 
Christian was also complicated by the ferocious competition between Dutch 
and Portuguese, Protestant and Catholic. The great Islamic trading states such 
as Aceh, Banten and Makassar were either conquered by the Dutch Company 
in the seventeenth century or lost their most profitable trade to it. One might 
see the period that followed in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
as one of localisation and the deepening of roots, with much less evidence of 
literalist applications of scriptural norms. The interplay between local and 
exotic models, syncretism and literalism, compromise and reform, will be the 
stuff of the chapters that follow. 


Islam and Asian religions 


The fact that Islamic dispersion in maritime Asia was often the work of traders 
and Sufi scholars rather than armies and administrators was not the only respect 
in which this Asian ‘middle’ period differed from its Middle Eastern analogue. In 
that Middle Eastern and Mediterranean world Islam had largely taken shape in 
interaction with Christianity and Judaism, sharing the scriptural emphasis and 
doctrinal exclusiveness of the Abrahamic faiths. But from the eleventh century 
its Asian expansion was largely in interaction with Asian spirituality, including 
the widespread acceptance of the idea that the ultimate inner reality could have 
many outer forms. Here the preoccupation of the Abrahamic monotheisms 
with guarding and enforcing orthodoxy was a very minor strain. The first great 
Islamic scholar to comment on the Indic world, Abi Rayhan al Biruni 
(973 1048), noted how radically it differed from Islamic (or Christian) civilisa 
tions: ‘On the whole there is very little disputing about theological topics among 
themselves: at the utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake their 
soul or body or their property on religious controversy.” The inherent plural 
ism of Indic religious experience derived from this root, and made it seem 


2 Alberuni’s India, trans. E. Sachau; abridged edn, ed. A. T. Embree (New York, 1971), p. 19. 
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natural that different peoples would have different cults. A Thai king who 
presided over a particularly cosmopolitan seventeenth century space expressed 
his surprise that King Louis XIV of France, in requesting him to become a 
Catholic Christian (following hard upon a Persian embassy urging him to 
become a Shii Muslim), appeared to believe that his God required all his 
creatures to approach him in the same way. Since the Creator had made his 
creatures so very different, should we not rather assume, he asked, that He takes 
pleasure in being honoured by different rituals? 

Religious architecture was one tangible area in which the influence of Asian 
ideas of the sacred was influential throughout our period. Much of the Indic 
tradition valued religious buildings as sacred sites rather than as places of 
assembly for the faithful. Many of the earliest places of Muslim devotion in 
Asia were also at holy tombs, or places of meditation and study, which had 
older roots of sacredness, gradually Islamised by the practice of Sufi masters. 
We naturally find the earliest Muslim buildings in China and in Java looking 
very much like pre Islamic sacred sites, with pagoda like minarets and cool 
courtyards, much as church architecture had influenced Islamic building in the 
Mediterranean area. The very prominent role throughout Asia of saints, walis 
and shaykhs, renowned for their meditation and consequent miraculous 
powers, predated the formal organisation of Sufi tariqas in most areas. Their 
tombs became centres of pilgrimage and meditation. As Muslim political 
empires weakened in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, 
the Sufi orders became an important alternative model of social organisation, 
extending their reach throughout India, China and South East Asia, and 
frequently operating in areas ruled by Hindus, Buddhists, Confucians or 
Christians. 

There is plenty of evidence of Muslim communities drawing sharp boun 
daries to protect themselves from the dangers they saw in the other religious 
communities with which they coexisted in Asia. As subsequent generations of 
scholars combined an Islamic with an indigenous high civilisation, however, 
there were also remarkable works of synthesis, showing the truths of Islam to 
be compatible with Confucian morality, on the one hand, or Indian and 
Javanese ideas of non duality, on the other. 

In much of Asia this middle period is marked by great internal diversity, 
since non Muslim rulers whether Thai Buddhist, Malabari Hindu, Chinese 
Confucian or European port rulers had neither the legitimacy to impose 
uniformity on their Muslim subjects, nor any interest in doing so. Sunni and 
Shi‘a and various schools of law coexisted and contended over much of the 
continent. In Malay speaking South East Asia, on the other hand, a remarkable 
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uniformity of Sunni Islam and Shafi law prevailed by the end of our period. 
One explanation of this may have to do with the prominence of these features 
in the Hadramawt and the Hijaz, the two major sources of learning and 
legitimacy for South East Asia since the eighteenth century. Another may be 
the prominence of rulers ‘below the winds’ in setting the pattern for Islamic 
observance. 


The Persian moment 


Nizam al Mulk (d. 1092), chief minister for several decades to the early Saljuq 
sultans Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, has already been referred to. He is an 
appropriate symbol for the beginnings of another critical development of the 
period covered in this volume: Persianisation, in both administration and 
culture. The Saljugs were canny enough to realise that although they might 
have become the rulers of a substantial part of the central Islamic lands, and 
while they might well possess awesome military superiority over any likely 
rivals, they would not be well advised to try to run their empire as if it was 
merely an extension of their steppe tribal dominion. They had lived for some 
time on the borders of the dar al islam before entering it the time during which 
they had themselves become Muslims. They knew something about Islamic 
civilisation, agriculture and the life of cities. They knew enough, at any rate, to 
appreciate that they needed expert help in running their new empire. That help 
was available in the shape of the old Persian bureaucracy (of which Nizam al 
Mulk was a representative if exceptional member), which consciously drew on 
the administrative traditions of pre Islamic Iran, the ‘Abbasid caliphate, the 
Samanids and the Ghaznavids. There were, then, strong Islamic elements in 
the tradition, but it was in essence a Persian tradition of government. It has been 
argued for Iran at least, and not without justification, that the governmental 
pattern established by the Saljuqs, or by the Saljugs’ Persian servants, was the 
pattern that prevailed there, with changes in detail and terminology, till the 
nineteenth century. Such traditions were transplanted into India, and there, too, 
Persian became the language of government _ so ineradicably that even in the 
nineteenth century it was still thought necessary to teach Persian to young 
British recruits to the service of the East India Company. 

Culturally, Persian influence was even more pronounced. In a celebrated 
exchange of letters at the beginning of the sixteenth century, Shah Isma‘l I, 
founder of Iran’s great Safavid dynasty, wrote to the Ottoman sultan Selim I in 
Turkish, but received the sultan’s reply in Persian: even in Ottoman Istanbul, the 
language of a cultured and educated gentleman was Persian, not Turkish _ let 
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alone Arabic. This is not to say that Arabic lost its prestige: as the language of the 
Qur'an, of law and of theology, its position was unassailable. But for literature, 
for poetry, for history, for civilised discourse generally, Persian became the 
language of choice over a vast geographical range, enormously larger than 
anything that might be considered to be Iran in a political or ethnic sense. This 
was, perhaps, only beginning during the Saljuq period. The historian of that 
epoch will still find that more of the sources are written in Arabic than in Persian. 
The decisive shift, it would seem, occurred under the Mongols. Not a people 
who were strikingly literate in any language, for them there was certainly no 
reason to have any truck with Arabic, since for the first seventy years or so of 
their rule in the ddr al islam they were not themselves Muslims. Arabic had no 
special status, whereas Persian was the language of the people they, like the 
Saljugs, employed to help them run their empire. They were not as quick as the 
Saljugs had been to appreciate the character and virtues of civilised life away 
from the steppes. They had arrived in vastly greater numbers, with no educa 

tional preparatory period on the borders. This may be part of the explanation for 
the ferocity of the first Mongol invasions: they had not yet understood that 
allowing agriculture and cities to continue in existence could be to their advant 

age as the new owners. But they soon caught on, took large numbers of 
experienced Persian bureaucrats into their service, and facilitated the further 
spread of Persian, which became something of a lingua franca throughout their 
empire even in China. 

This shift in a Persian direction throughout so great a proportion of the 
Islamic world has profound implications for how we see its overall history. 
Itis not so long since it was still thought self evident to depict Islamic history 
as a pattern of rise (early Islam and the first expansion; the Umayyad and 
early ‘Abbasid caliphates), decline (the later ‘Abbasids, the coming of the 
Turks, the final blow to civilisation inflicted by the perfidious Mongols) and 
revival (the beneficial effects of the impact of the West, from the beginning 
of the nineteenth century). Any such pattern, which seems to underlie even 
the first edition of this History, was definitively blown out of the water by 
Marshall Hodgson in his (regrettably posthumous) three volume survey The 
Venture of Islam, published in 1974, a deservedly influential book which might 
have had even greater repercussions had its author commanded an acces 
sible English style. 

What Hodgson showed, among much else, was that the old rise and decline 
story only made sense if the historian’s gaze was firmly fixed on a kind of 
Baghdad Damascus Cairo triangle. That there was a decline after the early 
Islamic centuries, in some sense, was undeniable, but it was an Arab and an 
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Arabic, not a general Islamic, decline. The young Albert Hourani asked Philip 
Hitti why his celebrated History of the Arabs of 1937 contained so little on the 
period between the Ottoman conquest and the nineteenth century. “There was 
no Arab history then,’ was the reply.* The centre of the Islamic world had 
shifted out of the old Arab heartlands, and so likewise should the attention of the 
historian. The centre shifted, in fact, to the Persian world. Hence the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries may not have been periods of triumph in terms of 
Arab culture and politics; but in the wider Islamic world, these two centuries 
could easily be seen as the apogee, in which the dar al islam was dominated by 
three great and powerful empires, the Ottoman, the Safavid and the Mughal 
all of them very much part of the Persian cultural area. This did not imply peace 
and unity: far from it. The Ottomans were bastions of Sunni Islam, at constant 
loggerheads with the Safavids (though not solely for religious reasons), until 
some way into the seventeenth century. In Iran, Shah Isma‘ll and his successors 
had set up Twelver Shi‘ism as the approved indeed, compulsory form of 
Islam, in contradistinction and opposition to their Sunni neighbours, Ottomans 
to the west and Uzbeks to the east. The religious situation in Mughal India was 
more complex, but there too the approved variety of Islam was Sunnism; and 
there were other causes of Mughal Safavid friction, notably the line of demar 
cation between the two empires in what is now Afghanistan. 

By now, it would seem, most Muslims, not just lawyers and theologians, 
could tell the difference between Sunni and Shi‘ Islam at a glance. This had not 
always necessarily been the case. Many Sunnis in the fifteenth century had been 
sufficiently fervent in their devotion to ‘Ali and the Shi‘ite imams to cause 
modern historians considerable confusion. It was not helpful, for example, that 
the Qara Qoyunlu sultan Jahanshah should have minted coins which were Sunni 
on one side and no less clearly Shi on the other. The disappearance of the 
caliphate after the Mongols killed the last ‘Abbasid of Baghdad in 1258 may have 
added to the prevailing religious turmoil. The tame ‘Abbasid caliphate main 
tained by the Mamluk regime in Cairo received little acknowledgement outside 
its own domains: most Sunni Muslims found that they had to do without 
whatever stability and authority the caliphate, however politically weak it may 
have become, had still provided. Whether for this or for other reasons, the 
allegiance of enormous numbers of Muslims came in this period to reside not 
with the official machinery of the faith but in the increasingly organised and 
regularised Sufi brotherhoods: and there it has remained to this day. Sufism was, 


3 A. Hourani, ‘How should we write the history of the Middle East?’, International Journal of 
Middle East Studies, 23 (1991), p. 129. 
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and is, much more a Sunni than a Shi phenomenon, which may be connected 
with the fact that the Twelver Shi‘ism of Iran does have a kind of hierarchy, and it 
is a hierarchy which, as much in the twenty first century as in the eighteenth, is 
by no means favourably disposed towards Sufism. 


What was different after 1500? 


As we have seen, the dominant powers in the Muslim world after 1500 were 
the Ottoman, Safavid and Mughal empires. These states were distinguished 
not only by their size, but also by their longevity. Since the decline in the 
central authority of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, ruling dynasties, even formidable 
ones like the Saljugs, the Mongols and the Timurids, rarely lasted for much 
more than a century, and often less. By 1500, the Ottoman dynasty, however, 
was already two centuries old (though hardly a major power for some time 
after its still mysterious appearance around 1300); and it was to last for a 
further 400 years. The other two great empires did not enjoy comparable 
longevity. Both were founded in the early sixteenth century, and they may be 
said to have survived as holders of effective power for a little over two 
centuries. This did not remotely approach the Ottoman record, but it was 
still twice what had been the norm before 1500. 

What is the explanation for this? The most obvious point is that they were 
“gunpowder empires’. The argument is that, with the increasing sophistication 
and expense of gunpowder weaponry, only large states could afford to keep 
up to date, which endowed such states with a decisive political and military 
advantage. By contrast, in the era of the dominance of the composite bow, 
which every nomad cavalryman possessed, any ambitious chieftain could 
attempt to put together a force which, when it reached a sufficient size, 
could hope to be the equal of any other. Hence in part, perhaps, the com 
paratively ephemeral nature of many pre 1500 states. 

Whether or not a ‘modern’ army had such an inherent advantage depended 
to some extent on the type of warfare being waged. At Chaldiran in 1514, the 
Ottoman victory over the Safavids seems to a large extent to have been due to 
firearms; but what really counted was that the Ottoman Janissary musketeers 
were sheltered behind a wagon laager, and the cannons were chained 
together. This all provided an effective obstacle to the Safavid cavalry charge. 
But the Safavids learned their lesson. While they did use firearms to a degree, 
they kept clear of wagon laagers and relied on speed and manoeuvrability, 
which the Ottomans had inevitably sacrificed in their increasing reliance 
on gunpowder technology. Safavid Iran, it has been argued, ‘succeeded in 
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remaining independent because it did not allow itself to get drawn into the 
kind of war that only the Ottomans could win. Its reliance on cavalry instead 
of firearms was the secret to its survival.”* 

Still, there can be little doubt that the efficient use of gunpowder technol 
ogy did, ultimately, change things decisively. There were to be no more 
steppe empires after Tamerlane’s, and the vast area that had produced the 
Turks and the Mongols was eventually divided between the sedentary 
empires of Russia and China. The most spectacularly successful post 
Tamerlane conqueror in the region was Nadir Shah (d. 1747): but his ephem 
eral conquests were the achievement of a thoroughly modern and up to date 
army, not a force made up of steppe cavalry archers. 

Many other factors _ religious, political, administrative, economic, cul 
tural distinguished the three great empires from their predecessors.’ For 
example, Bernard Lewis argued that the introduction into the Muslim world 
by the Turks and Mongols of the steppe notion of family sovereignty and 
‘a workable principle of dynastic succession’ made long term political stability 
much easier to achieve.® Certainly much had changed, and in 1500 Muslim 
imperial ‘decline’ was a very distant prospect. 

The period covered in this volume is one of great creativity and vitality in 
the Islamic world. It also had its share of disaster and suffering: whatever may 
be said about the positive impact of Mongol rule, for example and there is 
now a great deal that can and should be said, not least with respect to the 
unprecedented opportunities for advancement with which Mongol rule across 
Asia provided Muslims _ there is very little that can be done to rehabilitate the 
human rights records of Chinggis Khan or Tamerlane. Yet even so, it is a 
mistake to portray the centuries from the eleventh to the eighteenth as 
centuries of steady and unremitting decline, as has too often been the 
tendency of historians. Rather, we should see the period as one in which 
Islam became truly a world religion, dressed in the civilisational colours of 
Uzbeks, Uighurs, Bengalis, Gujaratis, Tamils, Malays, Javanese and Chinese. 
In its breadth and depth in the eighteenth century it bore little resemblance to 
the Arabic and Greek world of the eleventh. In looking to the classic or 
formative age of the Islamic experience of the Asians who dominate contem 
porary Islam, we must look to this fascinating era of plurality and expansion. 


4 Kenneth Chase, Firearms: A global history to 1700 (Cambridge, 2003), p. 127. 

5 These elements are illuminatingly discussed in John Darwin, After Tamerlane: The global 
history of empire since 140; (New York, 2008), pp. 73 87. 

6 “The Mongols, the Turks and the Muslim polity’, in B. Lewis, Islam in history: Ideas, people 
and events in the Middle East (Chicago and La Salle, 1993), p. 205. 
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The steppe peoples in the Islamic world 


EDMUND BOSWORTH 


I 


Until the opening of the eleventh century CE, the eastern frontiers of the 
Islamic world had been fairly stable. The frontier region between what is now 
eastern Afghanistan and north western India, essentially the Indus Valley, still 
remained fluid, and was now to form the springboard for Muslim expansion 
further into India under the Ghaznavids and Ghurids. To the north east, the 
ancient Iranian kingdom of Khwarazm on the lower Oxus and, above all, the 
equally Iranian Samanid emirate in Khurasan and Transoxania, which flour 
ished for almost two centuries, constituted bastions of Islamic faith and society 
against the peoples of the Eurasian steppes. See Map 1 for this chapter. 

However, the years after c. 1000 CE witnessed for this region an irruption of 
peoples from the steppe and forest lands beyond these Islamic outposts of 
Khwarazm and Transoxania, first of Turks and then, in the second half of the 
twelfth century, of Mongols and Turco Mongols in the shape of the Qara 
Khitay and then, after 1217, of Chinggis Khan’s hordes. New ethnic elements 
were thus injected into the eastern Islamic world, hitherto dominated ethni 
cally mainly by Iranians, and politically and culturally by a symbiosis of the 
Persian and Arabic literary and governmental traditions. These incursions 
from Inner Asia had effects on the older Islamic lands in the case of the 
Mongol invasions, cataclysmic ones but in the longer term, the perdurable, 
absorptive powers of Islamic religion and culture exercised their effects on the 
incomers. 

Many of the Turks were recent converts to Islam when they arrived on the 
north eastern margins of the Islamic world, and the pagan elements among 
them gradually followed suit. The Mongol Western Liao or Khitan, who 
arrived in Transoxania and eastern Turkistan in the middle decades of the 
twelfth century and became known to the Muslims as the Qara Khitay, 
retained their own animist and Buddhist beliefs but were content to leave 
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their Muslim vassal rulers and subjects with the free and unimpeded exercise 
of their own cult (see below, p. 70). The Mongols of Chinggis and his family 
were initially hostile, at times strongly so, towards their Muslim subjects, but 
by c. 1300 the Mongol Ilkhanids of Persia had become Muslim and the process 
was repeated, rather more slowly, among the Chaghadayids of western and 
eastern Turkistan and the Golden Horde of the western Inner Asian steppes in 
the course of the fourteenth century. 

In the religio cultural sphere, Islamic society probably absorbed without 
difficulty a certain amount of extraneous influences; and certain syncretistic, 
even heterodox, elements have been discerned in the activities of certain Sufi 
orders in Transoxania and the adjacent steppelands, and in those of the dervish 
orders which came to flourish in the lands of the Rim Saljuqs and those of the 
tribal chiefs, the beyliks, in Anatolia (see below, pp. 54 5). The Perso Islamic 
governmental tradition, in which older Iranian ideas of kingship had been 
grafted on to Islamic concepts of authority, elevated the sovereign to a high 
position above his subjects, with his power buttressed by the support of a 
professional army, often a standing one and multiethnic in composition. This 
became speedily attractive to the Turkish and Mongol princes who installed 
themselves south of the Oxus river, if not to their tribal followers. Over the 
course of time, such rulers, above all the Turkish ones, began to assume a role 
of near universal providers of military leaders and princes for virtually all the 
central and eastern Islamic lands, so that Turks could eventually be found 
ruling from Algiers through Syria and Yemen to Bengal: a phenomenon which 
waned only in the twentieth century with the bloodless disappearance of the 
Qajars in Persia in 1925 and the line of Muhammad ‘Ali in Egypt in 1953. 

Turkish rulers thus fitted neatly into existing political and administrative 
structures, skilfully moulded by the Arab and Persian bureaucrats who had 
been responsible for the day to day running of the lands to which these Turks 
had recently fallen heir and whose services the Turks now eagerly sought. 
Only in parts of Central Asia and eastern Turkistan did the older tribal ways of 
life and tradition persist, explicable by the fact that the Turkish Qarakhanids 
and the Qara Khitay, who largely dominated these regions in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, remained resistant to the more authoritarian and hierarch 
ical trends that came to dominate the lands south of the Oxus. The domination 
after c. 1040 of the Saljuq Turks, the line of Great Saljuqs in Persia and Iraq 
(with minor branches in regions like Anatolia, Syria and Kirman), of their 
epigoni the atabegs, and then, after the Mongol interlude, of the various 
Turkmen lines controlling lands stretching from Anatolia to Afghanistan, 
had lasting effects, over the centuries, in the domains of demography, 
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language and land utilisation, though these were not immediately felt 
(see below). 

Within the lands which came to be dominated by the Saljugqs (i.e. the 
northern tier running from western Afghanistan through Khurasan and 
north western Persia to al Jazira, Syria, Armenia and Anatolia), the incoming 
Turkmens, above all composed of the various tribes of the Oghuz/Ghuzz, 
found that upland regions like northern Khurasan, Azerbaijan, Arran and the 
regions of the Zagros chain extending through Fars towards the Persian Gulf 
shores, furnished especially attractive pasture lands for their herds of sheep 
and goats. These movements, and the resultant patterns of territorial occupa 
tion, set in train changes in land utilisation, demography and linguistic usage 
which were eventually wide ranging. Lambton has noted that the initial 
effects of the influx of nomads were probably not extensive during the early 
Saljuq period, since their numbers were limited and their effects on the 
economy of Khurasan, for instance, no worse than those of the Ghaznavid 
armies which had been trampling across it, to the distress of the local 
population. Given that the pastoralists now injected into the economies and 
industries of the towns dairy products, and wool and hides, their effects may 
even have been beneficial." Bregel has attempted to estimate, from the sparse 
figures given in the sources, the numbers of Turkmens entering the Persian 
lands under the Saljuqs, and has agreed that these were comparatively 
modest.” It was most likely in post Saljuq times, those of the Mongols and 
of the Timurids and the Turkmen dynasties which succeeded them, that the 
momentum of immigration into the Persian lands increased, with fresh waves 
of Turks involving continuing bands of Oghuz but also other tribal groups like 
the Qipchaqs. The whole process had in fact already been set in train, for 
western Persia in particular, during the preceding Biyid times, by the system 
of igta‘s, grants of land by rulers for the support of their troops and civilian 
officials, which were theoretically revocable by the monarch. At first, these 
grants were made by the central administration from a position of strength, a 
means of reducing administrative expenses; but in practice, they could often 
not be reclaimed from over mighty iqta‘ holders, the muqta‘s, and thus became 


1 Ef ‘Tlat’ (A. K. S. Lambton), vol. Ill, pp. 1098 9, and her chapter “The igtd‘ system and the 
Seljiiqs’, in A. K.S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia: A study of land tenure and land 
revenue administration (London, 1953), pp. 53 76; and Lambton, ‘Aspects of Saljiiq Ghuzz 
settlements in Persia’, in D. S. Richards (ed.), Islamic civilisation 950 1150 (Oxford, 1973), 
PP. 105 25. 

2 Yuri Bregel, “Turko Mongol influences in Central Asia’, in Robert L. Canfield (ed.), 
Turko Persia in historical perspective (Cambridge, 1991), p. 58. 
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virtually hereditary.’ All these trends probably amounted to a long term 
process of pastoralisation, although it is not clear whether existing agricultural 
lands, especially those in areas where dry farming was possible, were trans 
formed into grassland or whether the nomads took over for their flocks lands 
which were marginal or until then underused, in which case the nomads were 
actually contributing to the economic development of these regions. 

Whatever may have been the case here, in such areas as Arran in eastern 
Transcaucasia; Azerbaijan; parts of Jibal or north western Persia such as the 
region of Khalajistan south west of Tehran and west of Sava; and the southern 
Zagros mountain region, later occupied by Turkmen tribes like the Qashqa’1 
and the three Turkish tribes within the ethnically mixed Khamsa confeder 
ation, the concentration of Turkish elements, not least including the ruling 
elite there, was such that forms of the Turkish language took over in these 
areas and have largely prevailed there until the present day. In south western 
Persia, a limited form of the nomadic way of life, or at least transhumance, 
persisted for the Qashqa’1 and other Turkish groups well into the twentieth 
century. 


I] 


There had never been a completely hard and fast boundary between the 
Turkish peoples of Inner Asia on the one hand, and the lands of ancient 
Iranian civilisation such as Khwarazm, Sogdia and Farghana on the other. The 
local princes of Sogdia had in the early second/eighth century allied with 
Turkish elements under their chiefs, the yabghus (jabbityas of the Arabic 
sources), in the upper Oxus lands in order to oppose the advancing Arabs.* 
A century later, the ruler of the eastern provinces of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, al 
Ma’min, faced with a coming struggle for power with his brother, the caliph 
al Amin (r. 193 8/809 13), had to conciliate various potentates on the far 
eastern fringes of his governorate, described as the Yabghu, the Khaqan, the 
ruler of Tibet and the king of Kabul, some of whom at least must have been 


3 Among a large literature on the igta‘ at this time, see Cl. Cahen, “L’évolution de liqta‘ du 
IX* au XIII® siécle’, Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 8 (1953), pp. 25 52; A.K.S. 
Lambton, ‘Reflections on the igta’, in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic studies in honor 
of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), pp. 358 76; EP’ ‘Tkta° (Cahen); and a useful summary 
in D. O. Morgan, Medieval Persia 1040 1797 (London, 1988), pp. 37 40. 

4 H.A.R. Gibb, The Arab conquests in Central Asia (London, 1923), pp. 8 9; R. Grousset, The 
empire of the steppes: A history of Central Asia (New Brunswick, NJ, 1970), pp. 116 20; Elr 
Jabbuya. ii. In Islamic sources’ (C. E. Bosworth). 
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themselves Turks or rulers over Turkish peoples.’ From the caliphate of al 
Ma’min (r. 198 218/813 33) and that of his brother and successor al Mu‘tasim 
(r. 218 27/833 42), Turks from the steppes formed an increasing element of 
slave soldiers (ghilmdn, mamdlik) at the side of the remnants of the old Arab 
free muqatila and the Khurasanian guards of the first “Abbasids.° The Samanid 
emirate grew rich on the slave trade from the steppes, with markets at places 
like Isfijab, Nakhshab and Bukhara, and the amirs exacted transit dues at the 
Oxus crossings for slaves forwarded to the caliphal heartland for military or 
domestic purposes.’ The Arab geographers and compilers of ‘road books’ 
from the later third/ninth century onwards now began to differentiate 
between various tribes of the Turks; Ibn Khurradadhbih (wrote in the later 
third/ninth century) mentions Kimek, Tiirgesh, Qarluq, Toghuz Oghuz, 
Kirghiz, Qupchaq and Khazars. By c. 1050, the detailed account of Turkish 
peoples given by the Ghaznavid author Gardizi in his history shows that 
Muslim knowledge of these peoples of the deep steppes, and even of Finno 
Ugrian and Mongol peoples of the forest zone to their north, was quite 
extensive.® 

Hence the coming of the Qarakhanids into the settled lands of Samanid 
Transoxania at the end of the tenth century CE may not have appeared to local 
Muslims of say Samarqand or Bukhara as a cataclysmic event, an irruption of 
savage barbarians from beyond the imagined Inner Asian defensive wall 
against the Quranic Gog and Magog. The precise ethnic origins of the 
Qarakhanids (a name coined, together with that of ‘Ilek/Tlig Khans’, by 
Western scholars in the nineteenth century; the contemporary Islamic sources 
simply call them ‘the Khans’, al Khdqaniyya, Khdniyan or the Ali Afrasiyab, 
with a reference to the ruler of Tiran, the foe of the Iranians, in Firdawsi’s 


al Tabari, Tarikh al Rusul wa ‘lmulik, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al., 15 vols. (Leiden, 

1879 1901), vol. III, pp. 815 16, Eng. trans. M. Fishbein, The History of al Taban, vol. 

XXXI: The war between brothers (Albany, 1992), pp. 71 2. The question whether there 

was any substantial infiltration of Turks into the borderlands of what became the 

Samanid emirate during the first three or four centuries of Islam has been much 

discussed but without any conclusive results; cf. Bregel, “Turko Mongol influences’, 

pp. 54 8. 

6 Among an extensive literature on this very important trend of medieval Islamic military 
history, see the works of David Ayalon, Patricia Crone, Daniel Pipes, etc., surveyed in 
Matthew S. Gordon, The breaking of a thousand swords: A history of the Turkish military of 
Samarra (AH 200 275/815 889 CE) (Albany, 2001), pp. 6 8 and passim; also EI’. “Ghulam. 
i. The caliphate. ii. Persia’ (D. Sourdel and C. E. Bosworth). = 

7 See the geographers Ibn Hawgqal and al Maqdisi, cited in C. E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: 
Their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 994 1040 (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 208 9. 

8 See the information on specific tribes in Peter B. Golden, An introduction to the history of 

the Turkic peoples (Wiesbaden, 1992), pp. 18off. 
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Shah nama) and their early history are shrouded in mystery, and various 
suggestions have been put forward. We can put aside the old view, recently 
revived by certain modern Chinese historians, that they stemmed from the 
Uighurs, who were originally located in what is now Mongolia and after 840 in 
eastern Turkistan. Much more feasible is the hypothesis of Omeljan Pritsak, 
that the Qarakhanid ruling house came from the tribal group of the Qarluq, 
which included associated tribes like the Chigil, Yaghma, Arghu and Tukhsi; it 
seems likely that, in the later eighth century, the Qarluq, under their chief who 
had the title of Yabghu, were forced westwards by the Uighurs into the 
Semirechye or Yeti Su, ‘the land of the seven rivers’ in the Chu and Ili river 
valleys Issik Kol lake region (what is now the northern part of the Kirghiz 
Republic and the south easternmost part of the Kazakh Republic). They thus 
acquired neighbours on their west in the shape of another great tribal group 
which was to have a great future in the eastern and central lands of Islam, the 
Oghuz (in Arabic sources, Ghuzz). By the mid ninth century the Qarluq lands 
stretched from the territory of the Oghuz in the west to the confines of Tibet 
in the east, and from the lands of the Kimek on the Irtysh river in the north to 
the northern frontiers of the Samanid emirate.” 

It is the transition from this Qarluq grouping to that of the Qarakhanids of the 
later tenth century that is obscure. But on the evidence of Islamic sources, it 
does seem that the Qarluq chiefs had assumed the exalted title of qaghan/khan 
and by c. 950 had become Muslim, an event crystallised in what is perhaps a 
semi legendary tale of the conversion of a Qarluq chief who later became 
supreme qaghan/khan of his people, Satuq Bughra Khan, who assumed on 
his conversion the Muslim name of ‘Abd al Karim."° The Islamisation of the 
western part at least of the Qarlug seems to have followed, although this was 
probably a slow and piecemeal process, one probably reflected in the story 
given in the sources (but with what must have been gross exaggeration) that in 


9 Omeljan Pritsak, “Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 101 (1951), pp. 270 87; Pritsak, “Die Karachaniden’, Der 
Islam, 31 (1953), pp. 21 2; Peter B. Golden, “The Karakhanids and early Islam’, in Denis 
Sinor (ed.), The Cambridge history of early Inner Asia (Cambridge, 1990), pp. 354 7; Golden, 
An introduction, pp. 196, 214 15. 

to A prime source here is the Mongol period writer on the ‘ulam@ and scholars of Central 
Asia, Jamal Qarshi (fl. later seventh/thirteenth century), used by F. Grenard, ‘La 
légende de Satok Boghra Khan et l’histoire’, Journal Asiatique, ser. 9, 14 (1900), pp. 5 
79; W. Barthold, Zwélf Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte der Tiirken Mittelasiens (Berlin, 
1935), Pp. 73 8; Pritsak, “Von den Karluk zu den Karachaniden’, pp. 291 3; Jiirgen Paul, 
‘Nouvelles pistes pour les études karakhanides’, in Vincent Fourniau (ed.), Etudes 
karakhanides, Cahiers d’ Asie centrale 9 (Tashkent and Aix en Provence, 2001), pp. 19 22. 
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349/960, about 200,000 tents of Turkish tribesmen became Muslim.” Over the 
ensuing decades, the Qarlugq, despite their status as new Muslims, made 
depredations into the northern borders of the Samanid emirate, now increas 
ingly enfeebled by dynastic quarrels, financial crises and the indiscipline and 
rebelliousness of the army commanders. 

In 382/992 Bughra Khan Harun or Hasan, the grandson of Satuq Bughra 
Khan, temporarily occupied the Samanid capital of Bukhara, without the 
sources mentioning any serious show of resistance by the populace, no 
doubt by now war weary and willing to give a trial to anyone who promised 
a degree of peace and order.” The definitive takeover of Bukhara came a few 
years later, in 389/999, when another member of the Qarakhanid family, the 
llig (Tkish. éllig/élig ‘holder of a territory’, i.e. one subordinate to the supreme 
Khan) Nasr b. ‘Ali of Ozkend in the Farghana valley marched into it unop 
posed. A last member of the Samanid family was to fight on bravely for a few 
more years, but the political map of the north eastern Iranian lands was now 
changed decisively. Nasr divided up the Samanid dominions with one of the 
dynasty’s former Turkish commanders, Mahmid, whose father Sebiiktegin 
had established himself some twenty years previously at Ghazna in what is 
now eastern Afghanistan, laying the foundation of what was to become under 
Mahmiid (r. 388 421/998 1030) the mighty Ghaznavid empire.’ The Oxus 
became in effect the boundary between the two new powers, although at the 
outset the Qarakhanids coveted the rich province of Khurasan, while 
Mahmiid was later, in 408/1017, to add the ancient kingdom of Khwarazm 
on the lower Oxus to his extensive dominions."* Both these empires, directed 
by Turks, were to persist, with varying fortunes, for some two centuries, but 
evolved into very different types of state. The Ghaznavid sultans developed to 
a high degree the Perso Islamic ideal of a despotic monarch elevated far above 
his subjects, with a sharp division in society of the ruler and his suppor 
ting military and bureaucratic apparatus over against a docile, tax paying 


11 Miskawayh, Tajarib al umam, ed. and trans. H. F. Amedroz and D.S. Margoliouth, The 
eclipse of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, 7 vols. (Oxford, 1920 1), vol. II, p. 181, trans. vol. V, p. 196; 
Ibn al Athir, al Kamil fi 1 ta’rikh, 13 vols. (Beirut, 1385 7/1965 7), vol. VIII, p. 532. 

12 For the attitude of the Bukharan people and the religious leaders at this time, see Hilal 
al Sabi’, cited in W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion (London, 1928), 
Pp. 258 9, 267; Richard N. Frye, Bukhara, the medieval achievement, 2nd edn. (Costa Mesa, 
CA, 1997), pp. 147 8. 

13 Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 257 67; Muhammad Nazim, The life and times of Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazna (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 30 2, 42 8; Frye, ch. “The Samanids’, in R. N. Frye (ed.), 
The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. IV: The period from the Arab invasion to the Saljugs 
(Cambridge, 1975), pp. 157 60; Frye, Bukhara, pp. 142 9. 

14 Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 275 9; Nazim, Sultan Mahmid, pp. 56 60. 
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populace.” Such a trend towards autocracy was to become the norm in much 
of the Persian and Indo Muslim lands south of the Oxus over the next 
centuries, a process from which the Saljuq tribal leaders were not, as we 
shall see below, to be immune. 

For the Qarakhanid khans in Transoxania, the Semirechye and the western 
part of eastern Turkistan as far as the Tarim basin, development was to be 
otherwise. The khans never attempted to build up the lands they controlled 
into a unitary state of any kind, far less into a hierarchical state directed by a 
Turkish military elite, as did their Ghaznavid rivals. Rather, the Qarakhanids 
remained a tribal confederation, with various members of the family, often at 
odds with each other, possessing winter seats in established urban centres like 
Balasaghiin, Ozkend, Bukhara and Kashghar. The assemblage of lands that 
they came to control was regarded by the Qarakhanids as a family possession, 
rather than that of a single, individual ruler. There was a complex network of 
subordinate princes and chiefs under the great khan or khans, for after c. 1040 
the united khanate split into a western one, controlling Sogdia with its cities of 
Bukhara and Samargand, and an eastern one, controlling the Semirechye and 
Eastern Turkistan with two capitals, Balasaghiin (until the entry of the Qara 
Khitay into Sogdia in 536/1141) and Kashghar, with Kashghar latterly the sole 
capital. For a few decades, which cannot be closely delimited but which 
extended up to c. 609/1212f. and the expansionism of the Khwarazm Shahs, 
there was a further line of khans in the Farghana valley. Throughout 
Qarakhanid history, family members often held appanages, some quite 
limited in extent. Turkish names (many of animals or birds, perhaps reflecting 
an original totemistic significance of these) and titles (held side by side with 
Islamic ones) usually changed as people moved up the hierarchy of ruling 
power, creating great problems for anyone trying to construct a genealogical 
stemma of the dynasty or lists of individual rulers and their regnal dates. Given 
the very limited range of Islamic historical and literary sources, the legends on 
the numerous coin emissions of the Qarakhanids are of prime importance, and 
recent advances in our knowledge here have mainly stemmed from this type 
of evidence, adduced mainly by such Russian scholars as E. A. Davidovich, 
B.D. Kochnev and M. Fedorov, utilising coin hoards that have come on the 
market since the break up of the Soviet Union in 1991."° 


15 Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 291 2; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 48 97; Frye, Bukhara, 


Pp. 156 7. 
16 On the territorial extent of the Qarakhanid lands, see B. D. Kochnev, ‘Les frontiéres du 
royaume des Karakhanides’, in Fourniau (ed.), Etudes karakhanides, pp. 41 8. On the 
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Within the towns and cities controlled by the Qarakhanids, we know of a 
certain amount of court life and of the existence of cultural circles, out of 
which arose significant monuments of early Turkish Islamic literature. The 
didactic poem, the Qutadgu bilig, ‘Knowledge that brings happiness’, was 
written by Yusuf Khass Hajib, an author who stemmed from Balasaghiin but 
who in 462/1069f. completed his work at Kashghar for the khan of the 
eastern branch there; and although Mahmtd Kashghari compiled his great 
dictionary of the Turkish language at Baghdad (begun in 464/1072), he came 
from the Semirechye and had connections with the Qarakhanid ruling 
house.” The khans were clearly not gross barbarians. One of the rulers of 
the western branch, Shams al Mulk Nasr b. Ibrahim (d. 472/1080), built 
extensively at his capital Bukhara, reconstructing the great mosque there 
after it had been burnt down and building a palace for his line outside the 
citadel of Bukhara which he called Shamsabad and which had gardens and an 
enclosed parkland (quruq) for game and wild beasts. His brother Khidr Khan 
(tr. 472 2479/1080 ?1086) added to the complex of Shamsabad; the latter’s son 
Ahmad (r. ?479 88/?1086 95) built a new palace (sardy) at Jaybar with 
elaborate gardens and a water supply for them, which a continuator of 
Narshakhi’s local history of Bukhara says was the centre of government at 
Bukhara for thirty years; and Arslan Khan Muhammad b. Sulayman 
(r. 495 524/1102 30) had new palaces and baths constructed and built a 
new great mosque.” 

Nevertheless, it seems that the Qarakhanids spent much of their time 
outside these urban centres, remaining in close touch with their tribal 
followers and aiming to stay attuned to their needs and aspirations, hence 
nomadising with them during the spring and summer months. Such contact 
was a necessity for them, since they apparently chose not to employ a 
professional army built up round a military slave nucleus but to utilise their 
fellow tribesmen when military necessity arose. A corollary of not having an 


complexity of Qarakhanid onomastics and titulature, see Pritsak, ‘Die Karachaniden’, 
pp. 23 4. The present rapid evolution of our knowledge of their titulature and geneal 
ogy means that the section on the dynasty in C. E. Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties: 
A chronological and genealogical manual (Edinburgh, 1996), pp. 181 4 no. 90, already needs 
correcting and updating; see Kochnev, ‘La chronologie et la généalogie des 
Karakhanides du point de vue de la numismatique’, in Fourniau (ed.), Etudes karakha 
nides, pp. 49 75. 

17 See EI’. ‘Al Kashghari, Mahmid b. al Husayn b. Muhammad’ (G. Hazai), ‘Kutadghu 
bilig’ (A.J. E. Bodroligeti) and “Yasuf Khass Hadjib’ (R. Dankoff). — 

18 Narshakhi, Tarikh i Bukhara, ed. Mudarris Ridawi (Tehran, n.d. [1939]), pp. 35 6, 60 1, 
Eng. trans. R. N. Frye, The history of Bukhara (Cambridge, MA., 1954), pp. 29 30,50 2; cf. 
Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 100, 103, 319 20. 
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expensive standing army was that the expenses of running the state were low. 
Life in the urban centres went on little changed from Samanid times, with the 
religious classes retaining their power, so that influential hereditary lines like 
the sadrs or supreme Hanafi religious leaders in Bukhara of the Al i Burhan 
could flourish under Qarakhanid and then Qara Khitay overall political con 
trol during the sixth/twelfth and early seventh/thirteenth centuries. The 
local Iranian landed classses, the dihqans, probably enjoyed a resurgence of 
power in Transoxania under the light yoke of the Qarakhanids. Narshakhi’s 
continuator says that taxes were everywhere lightened when the Turks 
supplanted the Samanids; the fragmented authority that the Qarakhanids 
were content to exercise now reversed the trends under the Samanids towards 
state centralisation.*° 

When they first came into the Islamic lands, the number of Qarluq and 
other tribesmen in the Qarakhanids’ following was probably not large, but 
elements, such as the Qipchaq and Qanghli, who had moved into the west 
ern Inner Asian steppes when first the Qarluq and then the Saljugqs had 
moved southwards into the Islamic lands, were gradually attracted into the 
Qarakhanid lands. The influx of Qipchaq certainly accelerated under the 
Anishteginid Khwarazm Shahs (see below, p. 59), who recruited them 
extensively for their armies. In the absence of specific information, we can 
only assume that many of these newcomers to the major sedentary regions 
of Central Asia, that is, Khwarazm, Transoxania and Farghana, remained 
nomadic in lifestyle, but some process of sedentarisation must gradually 
have taken place, contributing to an ethnic and linguistic turcisisation 
process in what had been originally the outer Iranian lands, l’Iran extérieur 
(the process in eastern Turkistan must have begun much earlier, in the 
period of Uighur domination there).*" Persian was to retain its prestige as the 
media for cultural, intellectual and religious life, as it has done in the Central 
Asian cities almost till the present day, but the general population became 
more and more ethnically mixed, a trend accelerated by the great Turco 
Mongol population movements of the thirteenth century onwards. Turkish 
ethnicity and language thus became preponderant; the indigenous Middle 
Iranian language of Khwarazm died out completely by the end of the four 
teenth century, and Sogdian and other Iranian tongues of the eastern 


19 See on these sudir, Pritsak, ‘Al i Burhan,’ Der Islam, 30 (1952), pp. 81 96; Elr ‘Al e Borhan’ 
(C. E. Bosworth). 

20 Tarikh i Bukhara, p. 39 (with the text here corrected by Frye), trans. Frye, p. 33 and n. 

21 Bregel, “Turko Mongol influences’, pp. 56, 59 60. 
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Transoxanian fringes and Pamirs region survive today only as small, vestig 
ial remnants.” 

The history of the Qarakhanids’ two centuries of existence is bound up, in 
the eyes of the Muslim historians, with their relations to neighbouring 
powers, and, especially, with those two that controlled the adjacent province 
of Khurasan, the Ghaznavids and then the Saljugqs, and, in the sixth/eleventh 
century, especially with the Antshteginid Khwarazm Shahs and the Qara 
Khitay, until their demise on the eve of the Mongol invasions. Accordingly, 
the history of the western branch of the Qarakhanids is better known than that 
of the eastern one.” The sources have little to say on the internal political and 
social history of the khanates beyond adverting to internal dynastic disputes 
and tensions between the khans and the religious classes. In the course of 
these dissensions, an exemplar of Muslim rulers, Tamghach Khan Ibrahim 
(on whom see below, p. 32), executed an imam, Abu’l Qasim Samarqandi; and 
as result of family disputes and intrigues of the ‘ulamd@ against him, Shams 
al Mulk Nasr’s nephew Ahmad b. Khidr, was eventually judicially murdered at 
Samarqand in 488/1095.*4 The sources also record various military forays of 
the khans northwards into the steppes, as far as the Manghishlaq peninsula to 
the east of the Caspian Sea, in order to subdue recalcitrant tribesmen. Thus 
Arslan Khan Muhammad b. Sulayman led regular campaigns into the steppes, 
presumably against pagan Qupchaqs, and brought back numerous slave cap 
tives, gaining the title of Ghazi.” 

The Ghaznavids’ relations with the western Qarakhanids were not in 
general harmonious. Despite the formal division of the Samanid territories 
in 389/999, the khans coveted the rich province of Khurasan, and in 396/ 1006 
the Ilig Nasr’s forces invaded and occupied Nishapur before retreating on 


22. See Elr ‘Chorasmia. iii. The Chorasmian language’ (D. N. MacKenzie); EI” Suppl. ‘Iran. 
iii, Languages (d) Kh”arazmian, (e) Sogdian and Bactrian in the early Islamic period’ 
(MacKenzie and N. Sims Williams); J.R. Payne, ‘Pamir languages’, in R. Schmitt, 
Compendium linguarum iranicarum (Wiesbaden, 1989), pp. 417 44. 

23 There is as yet no detailed monograph on the Qarakhanids, and the materials for this hardly 
exist. Hence one must have recourse to the relevant sections in Barthold, Turkestan, 
pp. 268ff., 305 22, 353 5,364 6; Pritsak, ‘Die Karachaniden’ (political and dynastic framework 
only); Resat Geng, Karahanh devlet teskilati (XI. yiizyil) (Tiirk hakimiyet anlayis ve Karahanhlar 
(Istanbul, 1981) (internal structure and administration of the khanates); EI ‘Tlek Khans or 
Karakhanids’ (C. E. Bosworth); Golden, “The Karakhanids and early Islam’, PP. 343 70; 
E. A. Davidovich, ‘The Karakhanids’, in M. S. Asimov and C. E. Bosworth (eds.), History of 
civilizations of Central Asia, vol. IV: The age of achievement: AD 750 to the end of the fifteenth 
century, part 1: The historical, social and economic setting (Paris, 1998), pp. 119 43. 

24 Mu‘in al Fugara’ Ahmad b. Muhammad, Kitab i Mulldzdda, cited in Barthold, Turkestan, 
p. 313, and Ibn al Athir, vol. X, pp. 243 4, cited in Turkistan, pp. 316 18. 

25 Bundari, Zubdat al nusra, ed. M.T. Houtsma, in Recueil de textes relatifs a Vhistoire des 
Seljoucides, vol. II (Leiden, 1889), p. 264. 
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Sultan Mahmtd’s return from India in 398/ 1008.7° It became Mahmid’s 
policy to encourage internal rivalries and dissidence within the Qarakhanid 
house. His acquisition of Khwarazm in 407/1017, bringing to an end the line 
of Ma’munid shahs there, enabled him to turn the flank of the khans. 
A particular thorn in the sultan’s flesh was the ruler in Bukhara and 
Samargand, ‘Ali b. Bughra Khan Hardin or Hasan called ‘Alitegin (d. 425/ 
1034), hence Mahmid allied with his more distant brother and rival, Qadir 
Khan Yusuf of Kashghar and Khotan, whom he met personally near 
Samargqand in 416/1025. The sultan sent a punitive expedition into 
Transoxania which drove out ‘Alitegin to the outer steppelands, and he 
negotiated marriage alliances between his children and those of Qadir Khan 
Yusuf. Mahmud did not, however, envisage overthrowing ‘Alitegin in order 
to replace him by Qadir Khan Yusuf as ruler of a much stronger, unified 
Qarakhanid kingdom. ‘Alitegin returned, and it was left to Mahmtd’s son 
and successor Mas‘td (r. 421 32/1030 41) to send an army into Sogdia in 423/ 
1032 against ‘Alitegin and his Turkmen auxiliaries led by members of the 
Saljuq family. The fighting was indecisive, and the Ghaznavid army had to 
extricate itself with some difficulty. After ‘Alitegin’s death, his sons carried 
on the struggle against Mas‘id, allying with the sultan’s rebellious governor 
in Khwarazm Hardin b. Altuntash.”” 

Mas‘tid managed to secure control, exercised through rulers who were his 
vassals, of the principalities north of the upper Oxus of Chaghaniyan, Wakhsh 
and Khuttal. However, the Ghaznavid position here came under pressure in 
the late 420s/1030s from a new Qarakhanid foe, whom the Ghaznavid histor 
ians Gardizi and Bayhaqi know by his totemistic name of Béritegin ‘wolf 
prince’, but who was to have a more glorious future as Tamghach Khan 
Ibrahim, son of the Ilig Nasr. Ibrahim crushed the sons of ‘Alitegin and 
secured the western khanate for himself, ruling in Transoxania for nearly 
thirty years till 460/1068 or shortly afterwards as a ruler distinguished, as 
several anecdotes in the collection of the later literary anthologist ‘Awfi relate, 
for his great piety and justice and for his solicitude regarding the welfare of his 
subjects (see further, below, pp. 47 8). 


26 ‘Utbi, al Kitab al Yamini, Gardizi, Kitab Zayn al akhbar, Bayhaqi, Tarikh i Mas‘adi and Ibn 
al Athir, cited in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 272 3, and Nazim, Sultan Mahmid, pp. 48 52. 

27 Gardizi, Bayhaqi and Ibn al Athir, cited in Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 275 85, 294 8, and 
Nazim, Sultan Mahmiad, pp. 52 60; Golden, “The Karakhanids’, pp. 362 5. 

28 Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 311 13, citing Ibn al Athir and ‘Awfi’s collection of anecdotes, 
the Jawami‘ al hikayat. 
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After the victory of the Saljugs over the Ghaznavid army at Dandanqan in 
431/ 1040 (see below, p. 37), the external history of the western branch of the 
Qarakhanids becomes to a considerable degree intertwined with that of 
the Saljuqs, this linkage of fortunes including various marriage links 
between the two great powers, and it is to this last dynasty that we must 
now turn. 


Il 


The Saljuq family sprang from the Oghuz tribal group of the Turks.” This was 
an anciently attested people of Inner Asia, mentioned by the Byzantine 
historians as the Ouzoi; in the Orkhon inscriptions as a component of the 
tribes making up the Eastern Turk empire, the Oghuz; and in Khazarian 
Hebrew as the Turk and in Rus’ sources like the Nestor Chronicle as Torki. 
The actual name derives from a Turkish root dgh/uq denoting a kinship group. 
They seem to have been a loose assemblage of related clans rather than a 
unified grouping, with constituents identified by numerals, such as the Uch 
Oghuz “Three Tribal Groupings’, Toquz Oghuz ‘Nine Groupings’, etc. After the 
disintegration of the Eastern Turk empire in 744, the Oghuz moved south 
westwards from Mongolia, so that by the tenth century they were the western 
neighbours of the Qarlug group in the Eurasian steppelands.*° 

A prime source on their status and nature in the early tenth century, just 
before they began to be affected by Islam, is the caliphal envoy Ahmad b. Fad 
lan’s account of his journey to the court of the recently Islamised king of 
Bulghar on the middle Volga in 309 10/921 2. He travelled through the lands 
of the Oghuz on his journey from Khwarazm, passing to the north of the 
Caspian Sea and crossing rivers like the Emba and the Ural. The Oghuz whom 
he met were at a low cultural level, animistic shamanists, living wretchedly 
and wandering ‘like straying wild asses’. He met certain of their leaders, 
whose titles recur later in the Islamic history of the Saljuqs. Their chief was 
the Yabghu, bearer of the Orkhon Turkish title which had passed to the Oghuz 
when the chiefs of the Qarluq assumed the grander title of qaghan/khan 
(a title which the Oghuz and then the Saljuqs were never to arrogate to 


29 The spelling Saljuq represents what is, linguistically, a hybrid convention. Islamic 
tradition (and Syriac authors borrowing from it) writes s.ljig, with back vowels; 
Kashghari’s orthography in the Diwan lughdt al turk shows, however, that he read it 
with front vowels, i.e. Seljiik. See Barthold, Zwélf Vorlesungen, p. 101; Golden, An 
introduction, p. 217. 

30 See Golden, An introduction, pp. 2osff. 
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themselves), and his deputy the Kiilerkin or Kidherkin; the army leader, the sahib 
al jaysh, held the title of Sii bashi or Sii begi; there was a subordinate commander 
called the Lesser Yinal; and there was another commander, the Tarkhan.” It is 
soon after this time that we first encounter the term Tiirkmen to denote the south 
western Turks, whereas the Turks of the more easterly Qarluq group were 
simply called Turks. In c. 370/980 the geographer al Maqdisi speaks of ‘two 
frontier posts against the Turkmdniyyin’ in the region of Isfijab on the middle 
Syr Darya; these had become converts to Islam ‘out of fear’ but had clearly not 
given up their old predatory habits.” In the next century, Tiirkmen comes to be 
used exclusively for the Oghuz followers of the Saljuqs, as by the Ghaznavid 
historians Gardizi and Bayhaqi in their accounts of the overrunning of Khurasan 
and then by the Saljuq vizier Nizam al Mulk in his ‘mirror for princes’, the Siyasat 
ndma (see on this, below, pp. 50 1) for the tribal followers of the Great Saljuq 
sultans who had remained nomads in Persia and the lands further west. 

On the evidence of the Muslim historians and geographers, the Oghuz were 
already in contact with the borders of the Islamic lands in Khwarazm and 
Transoxania, often as raiders but also as traders and, increasingly, as auxiliary 
troops in the service of various of the Muslim powers there. They were clearly 
a loose, disorganised grouping, with the component clans pursuing their own 
interests, as indeed they continued to do when involved in the politics and 
warfare of Muslim Transoxania in the first decades of the fifth/eleventh 
century and as individual members of the Saljuq family did when they overran 
Ghaznavid Khurasan. The Yabghu had no supreme authority over all the 
Oghuz, and the Yabghu of the the first years of the fifth/eleventh century, 
whose winter capital was at Jand on the lower Syr Darya, became completely 
sidelined by the vigorous and pushing Saljugs (see below). 

It is towards the middle of the tenth century that we learn something about 
the origins of the Saljuq family, who belonged to the Qiniq clan or sub group 
(among some twenty two to twenty five of these named by Kashghari and 
other sources), and together with the Qay1 and Bayandur apparently one of 
the leading clans of the group.” A prime source for Saljuq beginnings is an 


31 Rihla, ed. and Ger. trans. A.Z.V. Togan, Ibn Fadlans Reisebericht (Leipzig, 1939), text 
pp. 15 17, trans. pp. 28 31, cf. Excursus 33 6; Fr. trans. Marius Canard, ‘La relation du 
voyage d’Ibn Fadlan chez les Bulgares de la Volga’, Annales de l’Institut d’Etudes Orientales 
de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, 14 (1956), pp. 76 9. 

32 Ahsan al taqasim, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1906), p. 274; cf. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, 
p. 214. 

33 Cl. Cahen, ‘Les tribus turques d’Asie occidentale pendant la période seljukide’, Wiener 
Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 51 (1948 52), pp. 179 80; Golden, An introduction, 
Ppp. 207 9. 
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anonymous Malik nama (so called in imitation of the Shah ndma?), probably 
written for the prince Alp Arslan b. Chaghri Beg just after 451/1059, now lost 
but known from extracts in later historians such as Sadr al Din al Husayni, Ibn 
al Athir, Barhebraeus and Mirkhwand. The ancestor of the family, Dugqagq, 
known as Temiir Yaligh ‘Iron bow’ (bows and arrows being symbols of power 
among the Oghuz) from his courage and strength, and his son Saljuq were 
both in the service of the Oghuz Yabghu, with the latter holding the office of 
Sii bashi, but relations became strained, with the ambitious Saljuq and his 
family challenging the Yabghu’s authority.** 

According to al Husayni, Dugaq had opposed the Yabghu’s plans to raid the 
Islamic lands, but this is clearly an attempt to push back in time the family’s 
adoption of Islam and show them as motivated by the true light of faith.” It 
was more likely towards 382/992 that the family became Muslim, having 
moved from the inner steppes to Jand, whither they had expelled the Yabghu’s 
representative. Saljuq’s sons are found with Old Testament names like 
Mika’il, Isra’1l, Musa, etc., possibly the results of earlier contacts back in the 
steppes with Khazar Judaism or with Nestorian or Melkite Christianity. The 
hostility between the two branches of the Oghuz was to last into the 1040s 
when the brothers Toghril Beg Muhammad and Chaghri Beg Dawid 
b. Mikail b. Saljuq finally got the upper hand over the Yabghu Shah Malik 
(see below, p. 39). From c. 375/985 Oghuz bands served as auxiliaries of the 
Samanids along the northern frontiers of the emirate, and in 382/992 Arslan 
Isra7l b. Saljuq was aiding the amirs against Bughra Khan Hariin or Hasan 
when he temporarily occupied Bukhara; it seems that this Saljuq leader had at 
some point arrogated to himself the ancient title of Yabghu in defiance of the 
original holder of the title.*° 

Over the next thirty years, the Saljuqs and their followers were found as 
condottieri in the service of the Qarakhanids and Ghaznavids, allying with 
whoever could promise plunder and pasture for their herds; they became 
particularly close to ‘Alitegin, ruler in Transoxania (see above, p. 32). Towards 
the end of the second decade of the eleventh century a long distance raid 
of Turkmens under Chaghr Beg as far as Azerbaijan and the frontiers of Ram 


34 Cl. Cahen, ‘Le Malik Nameh et les origines seljukides’, Oriens, 2 (1949), pp. 41 3; 
Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 219 20. 

35 Akhbar al dawla al saljigqiyya, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (Lahore, 1933), pp. I 2. 

36 Cahen, ‘Le Malik Nameh’, pp. 42 6; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 220 3; C.E. Bosworth, 
‘The political and dynastic history of the Iranian world (AD 1000 1217)’, in The Cambridge 
history of Iran, Vol. V: The Saljuq and Mongol periods, ed. J. A. Boyle (Cambridge, 1968), 
pp. 17 18. 
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or Anatolia is reported in some sources, but this date seems rather early and the 
story more probably refers to raids of some ten or more years later.” 

The Ghaznavid conquest of Khwarazm in 408/1017 brought Sultan 
Mahmid into immediate proximity of the Oghuz of the surrounding steppes, 
at a time when movements in the eastern part of Inner Asia, on the borders of 
the Khitan state in Mongolia, had initiated a series of tribal migrations which 
ultimately put pressure on the Oghuz to move southwards to the fringes of 
Khurasan. There now begin complaints from the people of the towns on the 
northern rim of Khurasan, such as Nasa, Abivard and Farava, concerning 
Oghuz depredations. Hence in 418/1027 Mahmiid despatched against them a 
powerful army which hurled the Turkmens back into the steppes to Dihistan 
and Balkhan Kuh, and westwards into Persia, where they were enrolled as 
auxiliaries by the Ghaznavid governor of Rayy and Jibal and by the Kaktyid 
ruler of Isfahan, ‘Ala’ al Dawla Muhammad, but proved a continual source of 
violence and instability there (it was these Turkmens whom the Ghaznavid 
historians call the “Iraqi” ones, from their penetration of northern Persia, 
‘Iraq i ‘Ajam or Persian Iraq). After ‘Alitegin’s death in 425/1034, the Saljugs, 
now headed by Toghril Beg, entered the service of the Knwarazm Shah Hariin 
b. Altuntash until Sultan Mas‘ad procured the latter’s death, after which 
Mas‘tid’s new ally, Shah Malik of Jand, defeated and scattered the Oghuz, 
driving them into Khurasan but thereby making the security system there 
worse. 

The sultan launched punitive expeditions against these Turkmens, but a 
surprise defeat of his army on the road to Nasa in 426/1035 compelled him 
to make formal grants of the northern Khurasanian towns to Toghril, 
Chaghri and Musa Yabghu. Inevitably, these concessions only emboldened 
the Saljuq leaders to demand more. They complained in 428/1036 that the 
pastures allotted to them were inadequate, and sought a grant of Marv, 
Sarakhs and Abivard, strategic and commercial centres that the sultan 
could not possibly surrender. The Turkmens, disorganised though they 
were, gradually wore down the professional armies of the Ghaznavids, ill 
equipped for the highly mobile type of warfare required along the steppe 


37 Cahen, ‘Le Malik Nameh’, pp. 50 1 (denying the historicity of an expedition at this early 
date); Ibrahim Kafesoglu, ‘Dogu Anadoluya Selcuklu akim (1015 21) ve tarihi ehem 
miyeti’, in Fuad K6priilii armagam (Istanbul, 1953), pp. 259 74, Eng. trans. Gary Leiser, in 
Mésogeios/ Méditerranée (Paris), 25 6 (2005), pp. 27 47. 
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fringes; even if defeated in a pitched battle, the Turkmens could melt into 
the desert and re form.* 

The oasis towns of Khurasan were suffering badly from Turkmen herds 
trampling their crops and from disruption of the caravan trade, were frus 
trated at the sultan’s inability to protect them and were resentful of the heavy 
taxation he was requiring in order to keep his armies continuously in the field. 
They began to make the best of a bad job and to conclude local agreements 
with the Turkmens. Thus towards the end of 428/1037 the leading ‘ulam@ and 
notables of Marv surrendered the city to Toghril and Chaghr on condition 
that the populace was not harmed. In 429/1038 the Saljuq leader Ibrahim Inal 
and then Toghril entered Nishaptr and made an agreement with leading 
clerics and secular leaders; Toghril sat down formally upon Mas‘tid’s throne 
(the sultan subsequently had this profaned object broken up) and seems to 
have been able to restrain the mass of Turkmens from plundering. Such 
occupations were only temporary, and the arrival of Ghaznavid troops caused 
the Turkmens to withdraw. But time was running out for Mas‘td. His army, 
heavily encumbered with war matériel, including elephants, but with totally 
inadequate supplies of food, fodder and water, set out from Sarakhs for Marv 
in spring 431/ 1040. At Dandanqan it was totally defeated, in one of the decisive 
battles of eastern Islamic history, by some 16,000 Turkmens. Toghril was 
proclaimed amir of Khurasan on the battlefield and renewed his contacts with 
the caliph in Baghdad, sending an envoy to secure formal confirmation of his 
territorial acquisitions, since the whole of Khurasan speedily passed under 
Saljuq control. The dispirited Mas‘tid fled to Ghazna, and fearing (unnecessa 
rily, as it proved) that his capital would fall to the Saljugs, withdrew in the next 
year to India, where his troops, now devoid of confidence in him, mutinied 
and deposed him, soon after which he was killed. The Ghaznavid empire was 
to survive for over another century, but in a truncated form and now 
essentially oriented towards India.” 


IV 


The Saljugs had for long had a great fear of Sultan Mas‘td and the Ghaznavid 
war machine, but this ended with the Dandangan victory, which not only gave 


38 Cahen, ‘Le Malik Nameh’, pp. 55 60; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 241 3; Bosworth, 
‘The political and dynastic history’, pp. 18 20. 

39 Cahen, ‘Le Malik Nameh’, pp. 61 4; Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 243 68 (with a 
translation of the detailed passage in Bayhaqi on the first Saljuq occupation of 
Nishapir); Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 20 3. 
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them control of Khurasan but also laid open to them the lands further west. 
Northern and western Persia were at this time in the last phase of what 
V. Minorsky called ‘the Daylami interlude’ of medieval Persian history.*° 
Among the powers involved here, the Ziyarids were ruling in the lowland 
Caspian provinces of Gurgan and Tabaristan. The amirs had latterly been vassals 
of the Ghaznavids, but after 433/1o04r1f. the Saljuq became their overlords; in the 
middle decades of this century, the Ziyarid ruler ‘Unsur al Ma‘ali Kay Kawitis 
was the author ofa celebrated ‘mirror for princes’, the Qabis ndma, named after 
his illustrious forebear Qabiis b. Vushmgir. Other princes of the central Elburz 
region, such as the Iranian Bavandid Ispahbadhs and the Daylami Musafirids of 
the region of Daylam itself, at the south western corner of the Caspian Sea, were 
too inaccessible in their mountain fastnesses to be dislodged by the Saljuqs, and 
in general remained as tribute paying vassals of the Great Saljuqs while these 
last continued dominant in western Persia.** There were various lines of 
Kurdish chiefs in Azerbaijan and the Zagros regions of Kurdistan and 
Luristan, but the main powers that the Saljuqs were to come up against were 
those of the Daylami Biyids and Kaktyids. The heyday of the Biyid confeder 
acy had been in the later fourth/tenth century under such forceful rulers as 
Fakhr al Dawla of Rayy and ‘Adud al Dawla of Fars and Iraq, but when the 
Saljugs appeared in western Persia, the dynasty was in a state of some confusion 
and decay. The northern emirate, based on Rayy, had already been annexed by 
Mahmiid of Ghazna in 420/1029, but now passed almost immediately under 
Saljug control. However, the Biyids still had extensive lands in western and 
southern Persia, that is, Jibal, Fars, Kirman and Iraq; the last of these, Jalal al 
Dawla (r. 416 35/1025 44), had styled himself Amir al Umar@ ‘Supreme 
Commander’ and in 429/1037f. assumed the ancient Sasanid title (regarded by 
strict Muslims as blasphemous) of Shahanshah ‘King of Kings’. Although 


40 See his La domination des Dailamites, Publications de la Société des Etudes iraniennes 
(Paris, 1932), repr. in Iranica, twenty articles/Bist magdla yi Minorsky (Tehran, 1964), 
PP. 12 30. 

41 For these petty dynasties, see Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 24 32, 
and for their chronology, Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, pp. 148 9, 164 7 nos. 71, 
80 I. 

42. For the Biyids of Persia, see EI” ‘Buwayhids’ (Cl. Cahen); and Bosworth, “The political 
and dynastic history’, pp. 36 7; for those of Iraq, H. Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig. Die 
Buyiden im Iraq (945 1055) (Beirut and Wiesbaden, 1969) and J.J. Donohue, The Buwayhid 
dynasty in Iraq 334H/945 to 403H/1012: Shaping institutions for the future (Leiden and 
Boston, 2003); and for the chronology of the various branches of the dynasty, see 
Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, pp. 154 7 no. 75. For a special study of Jalal al 
Dawla’s act of lése majesté towards the caliph, see H. F. Amedroz, “The assumption of 
the title Shahanshah by Buwaihid rulers’, The Numismatic Chronicle, ser. 4, 5 (1905), 
PP. 393 9. 
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theoretically a vassal of the Buyids, the able Daylami ruler in Isfahan and 
Hamadan, ‘Ala’ al Dawla Muhammad, called in the sources Ibn Kaktya (d. 
433/1041), was able to pursue a skilful policy of self interest, making peace with 
Toghril when Saljuq pressure became overwhelming, which enabled his 
descendants to survive modestly within the Great Saljuq empire till well into 
the sixth/twelfth century.” 

The two outstanding members of the Saljuq family, Toghril Beg and 
Chaghri Beg, seem to have made an informal division of power regarding 
the lands which were falling into their hands. Khwarazm was taken over when 
Toghril led a campaign into it in 433/1o4rf. or shortly thereafter. The old 
enemy of the Saljugqs, and ally of Sultan Mas‘td of Ghazna, the original 
Yabghu Shah Malik of Jand, did not long enjoy his dominion over 
Khwarazm. He was now defeated and driven out of the capital Gurganj. 
It seems that he was unable to return to his old centre of Jand (presumably 
because it was now in alien hands, those of the Oghuz or Qipchaq) and had to 
flee southwards through Khurasan and eventually to Makran, where he met 
his death.** Henceforth Chaghri was in overall charge of the eastern lands, 
whose core was Khurasan and its dependencies, while other members of the 
Saljuq family, Ertash and Musa Yabghu or Bighu, campaigned in adjacent 
parts of Afghanistan, including Sistan, which now, under its local princes, the 
so called Maliks of Nimriiz, became a Saljuq vassal state.” 

Toghril assumed responsibility for Saljuq expansion into the western lands, a 
task which he now set about putting into practice. After Mahmitid of Ghazna’s 
seizure of the Saljuq Arslan Isra’l in 418/1027 (see above, p. 36), his Turkmen 
followers, the “Iraqi’ ones, had scattered westwards and had become a turbu 
lent element in the politics and society of western Persia. In the 1030s, the 
Buyids, Kakiyids, Ghaznavids and various local Kurdish princes all endeav 
oured to employ Turkmen bands against their opponents and rivals. As a result, 
the whole region became chronically insecure. The rich cities of western Persia 
were obvious targets for the Turkmen marauders, and it is around this time that 
town walls were built or rebuilt as a protective measure, for example at Isfahan 


43 See Bosworth, ‘Daylamis in central Iran: The Kakiiyids of Jibal and Yazd’, Iran, Journal of 
the British Institute of Persian Studies, 8 (1970), pp. 73 95, and for their chronology, 
Bosworth, The New Islamic dynasties, pp. 160 1 no. 78. 

44 Ibn al Athir, vol. X, p. 506, under year 434; Ibn Fundug, Tarikh i Bayhag, ed. Anmad 
Bahmanyar (Tehran, 1317/1938), p. 51, with the year 433 for Shah Malik’s flight; Omeljan 
Pritsak, ‘Die Untergang des Reiches des Oguzischen Yabgu’, in Fuad Képriilii armagam, 

. 408. 

45 C E. Bosworth, The history of the Saffarids of Sistan and the Maliks of Nimruz (247/861 to 

949/1542 3) (Costa Mesa and New York, 1994), pp. 376 86. 
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by Ibn Kakiya and at Shiraz by the Buyid amir of Fars, Khuzistan and Kirman 
‘(mad al Din Abi Kalijar.*° The lands beyond were also affected, especially after 
the Saljuq leaders had imposed their control on the cities of Persia, as did 
Ibrahim Inal at Rayy and then Hamadan in 1033 4 and 1041 3, driving many of 
the “TIraqi’ Turkmens into northern Iraq and al Jazira and even as far as Armenia 
and Diyarbakr in south eastern Anatolia. It seems that Toghril and the other 
leaders were already trying to exercise some control over their more anarchic 
followers, and that these last were resisting this. Later, it would become some 

thing like official policy of the Great Saljuq sultans to deflect uncontrollable 
elements to the farther western fringes, such as northern Syria, Armenia and 
Anatolia. In particular, Azerbaijan, an area particularly fragmented, politically, 
ethnically and confessionally, now became a concentration point for Turkmens 
attracted inceasingly from Inner Asia once the Ghaznavid and Buyid defences in 
northern Persia had crumbled. As noted above, Azerbaijan had upland pasture 
grounds suitable for the nomads’ herds, and there were old established tradi 

tions of ghazi warfare there, aimed at such Christian powers as Armenia and 
Georgia, which the Turkmens, once they became Muslims of sorts, could 
adopt. It is these factors which came together and set in train the process 
whereby Azerbaijan became what it is today, ethnically and linguistically, 
Turkish (see above, p. 24). From the second half of the fifth/eleventh century 
onwards, Turkmens also infiltrated into Anatolia and founded there in the 
course of the following century ghdzt states like those of the Shah i Armanids, 
Danishmendids, Mengiijekids and Saltuqids; but before these came into being, a 
member of the Saljuq family, Sulayman b. Qutlumush or Qutalmish, had 
already laid the foundations for the most important and longest lasting of all 
of them, the Saljuq sultanate of Rim (see below, p. 45). 

Toghril’s immediate need, however, was gradually to establish Saljuq 
authority over northern and western Persia. This was facilitated by Ibn 
Kaktya’s death. Under Saljuq suzerainty, his two sons Faramurz and 
Garshasp succeeded him in Isfahan and Hamadan respectively,” while 
Toghril made Rayy his own base, until in 442/1050f. the Saljuq leader took 
over Isfahan from Faramurz (who had tried to keep on good terms with both 
the Saljuqs and the Biyids of Fars and Khizistan), and moved his capital 


46 For Shiraz, see Ibn al Balkhi, Fars nama, ed. G. Le Strange and R. A. Nicholson (London, 
1921), p. 133; and for Isfahan, Mufaddal b. Sa‘d Mafarrukhi, Kitab Mahdsin Isfahan, ed. Jalal 
al Din Tihrani (Tehran, 1312/1933), pp. 81, 100 1, and Nasir i Khusraw, Safar nama, ed. 
Muhammad Dabir Siyaqi (Tehran, 1335/1956), pp. 122 3, Eng. trans. W. M. Thackston Jr 
(New York, 1986), p. 98. 

47 Bosworth, ‘Daylamis in central Iran’, pp. 81 2. 
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thither from Rayy.** The Biayids themselves were still powerful enough for 
Toghril to treat diplomatically with ‘Imad al Din Abt Kalijar in 439/1047f. 
Toghril promised to restrain Ibrahim Inal and the “Iraqi’ Turkmens from 
raiding Buyid territory, and a marriage alliance was arranged between a young 
Biyid prince and one of Chaghn Beg’s daughters.*” This did not, however, 
prevent Chaghn’s son Qavurd raiding through Khurasan into the Buyid 
province of Kirman and taking it over, the beginning of a petty Saljuq 
principality which was to last for over a century (see below); this was in 
440/1048, the point at which Abi Kalijar died before he could take steps to 
recover his lost province. Fars now fell into the hands of the Shabankara’1 
Kurdish chief Fadlitya, who in 454/1062 killed the Biyid amir there and ended 
the dynasty’s line there, only in turn to bring down on himself Saljuq 
intervention and annexation of the province.” 

The other surviving Biyid emirate, that in Iraq, was centred on Baghdad, a 
city now wracked with the violence of Turkish soldiery and of rival Sunni and 
Shr‘ite factions. As early as 426/1035 the Saljuq chiefs crossing the Oxus into 
Khurasan (see above, p. 36) had styled themselves Mawali Amir al Mwminin 
‘Clients of the Commander of the Faithful’, conscious of the symbolic value of 
such claimed ties, and Toghril had opened up diplomatic relations with the 
‘Abbasid caliphs when first he occupied Nishapir. Although the Turkmens 
who later overran Anatolia were to contain within their ranks many heterodox 
religious elements, including messianic Shi‘ite ones, it clearly suited Toghril 
now to pose as protector of the caliph and defender of Sunni orthodoxy as 
against a Buyid Shi‘ite Amir al Umar@ there and Turkish commanders who 
were in touch with the Ismaili Fatimids, deadly enemies of the ‘Abbasids, at 
the other side of the Syrian desert. In later times, pro Saljuq historians would 
attempt an ideological justification for the coming of the Turks and their rule 
over so much of the Islamic world by adducing Toghril’s deliverance of the 
caliph from the Biyids and the Saljuqs’ subsequent leadership in the jihad or 
holy war against the Byzantines in Anatolia.” 

Toghril marched into Baghdad in 447/1055, deposed the last Biyid amir 
there, al Malik al Rahim Khusraw Firiz, restored order in the city and had the 


48 Bundani, p. 9; Ibn al Athir, vol. IX, pp. 507 8. 

49 Ibn al Athir, vol. IX, p. 536. 

50 H. Bowen, ‘The last Buwayhids’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1929), pp. 233 43; 
Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 44 7, 49. 

51 Cf. the words of Rawandi (who dedicated his history to one of the Rim Saljuq sultans), 
Rahat al sudir, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (1921), pp. 17 18, cited in Bosworth, “The political 
and dynastic history’, p. 15. 
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khutba, with the caliph al Qa’im’s permission, made for himself.*” Whether 
Toghril’s removal of the Biyids was regarded by him as a crusade to release 
the caliphs from Shi‘ite tutelage is unclear; in the ensuing decades, the 
‘Abbasids were to find that the weight of Saljuq authority was at times as 
heavy as that of the Buyids had been. It is undoubtedly true that Toghril’s 
close advisers when he appeared in Iraq were all strong Sunnis, such as the 
‘Amid al Mulk Abii Nasr Kunduri, and convinced Hanafis in legal rite; when 
Toghril gave Kunduri permission to curse the Shi‘a in the khutba of Khurasan, 
the latter also added cursing of the Ash‘aris, who were in general Shafi‘s in 
legal rite. Toghril was not actually received by al Qaim until 449/1058, when 
he was awarded grandiloquent titles, including that of Malik al Mashriq wa 1 

Maghrib ‘King of East and West,’ robes of honour in ‘Abbasid black, and two 
crowns signifying rule over the Arabs and the ‘Ajam. He seems to have 
glorified in his role as deliverer of the caliph, allegedly enthroning himself 
wiith great pomp and majesty.” However, it took much browbeating on 
Toghril’s part, including threats of cutting off finance, before the caliph would 
agree to an ‘Abbasid princess, one of his own daughters, marrying a barbarian 
Turk, a situation which was soon resolved anyway since Toghril died in 445/ 
1063 before the marriage could be consummated.” 

The appearance of Toghril in Iraq with a powerful war machine which was 
clearly now going to be the dominating force in the caliphal heartlands, posed 
problems for the theologians and jurists of the time. These scholars had been 
able to ignore on religious grounds the realities of other leading powers of the 
age: for them, the Biyids had been military commanders only, and Shi‘ites to 
boot (probably Zaydis); the Fatimids styled themselves caliphs (and were in 
reality far more glorious rulers than the feeble ‘Abbasids) but as Isma ‘Ili 
Shi‘ites were beyond the religious pale. Now, as mentioned above, Toghril 
vaunted his Sunni credentials, so that the theorists had somehow to accom 
modate the sultan, as holder of secular power, alongside the caliph, theoret 
ically the wielder of all power under God but, in practice at this time, the 
holder of a largely moral and religious influence only. The jurists of the later 
fifth/ eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries had reluctantly to wrestle with this 


52 Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig, pp. 119 21. 
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problem of reconciling these two elements within the secular Islamic world, 
seen for example in the works of Abt Hamid al Ghazali (d. 505/1111) on this 
question, in particular his ‘mirror for princes’, the Nasthat al mulik, written in 
Persian towards the end of his life.” 

Whilst Toghril was engaged in the west, Chaghri Beg, from his capital at 
Marv, was consolidating Saljuq rule in the east. There were for a while fears of 
a Ghaznavid revanche to recover Khurasan, under the vigorous Sultan 
Mawdiud b. Mas‘tid (r. 432 ?440/1041 71048), in alliance with the Qarakhanid 
ruler of Transoxania, Tamghach Khan Ibrahim (see above, p. 32). But 
Mawdid’s anti Saljuq coalition fell apart on his death, and on his accession 
in 451/1059, the new Ghaznavid sultan Ibrahim b. Mas‘tid negotiated a peace 
settlement with Chaghri which recognised the status quo in the east, with the 
upper Oxus principalities under Saljuq control but eastern Afghanistan, 
beyond Tirmidh and Balkh, left to the Ghaznavids.*° 

Thus at the deaths of Chaghr in 452/1060 and of Toghril three years later, 
there stood a vast Saljuq empire comprising Persia, Khwarazm and much of 
Iraq, and this had been accomplished without undue violence and disturbance, 
at least by the standards of the age, to the economies of those lands. The two 
brothers had worked in harmony, but the maintenance of the empire now 
demanded strong, unified rule, especially as there were strong centrifugal forces 
at work in the state. There had already been sporadic revolts by members of the 
Saljuq family who cherished an older Turkish, patrimonial view of the assem 
blage of the lands as the shared heritage of senior family members, that is, a 
‘collective sovereignty’ rather than the view that supreme direction of the state 
was the personal property of a single, forceful individual. It was usually the 
eldest and most militarily prestigious member of the family who succeeded in 
enforcing his claim to the throne. However, this never precluded other ambi 
tious family members from putting forward their claims, and there were always 
plenty of Turkmen malcontents on whom they could rely in a bid for power; 
these Turkmens were in any case unenamoured of the prospect of a strong 
centralised government which would entail encroachments on their personal 
freedom and, above all, result in the imposition of taxation.” Such challenges to 


55 See G. Makdisi, ‘Les rapports entre Calife et Sultan a l’époque saljtigide’, International 
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the sultans’ authority were to continue all through the life of the Great Saljuq 
sultanate, culminating in the role of the Oghuz nomads of northern Afghanistan 
and the upper Oxus region in procuring the downfall of Sanjar b. Malik Shah in 
548/1153 (see below). 

A succession crisis ensued at the childless Toghril’s death, but the most able 
of Chaghri’s sons, Alp Arslan, was raised to the throne by a combination of 
several of the slave commanders of the Saljuq army, whose interests lay in the 
building up of a powerful, paid, professional army, and a statesman of genius, 
Alp Arslan’s personal vizier, Aba ‘Ali al Hasan Nizam al Mulk, forestalling an 
attempt by Toghril’s vizier Kunduri to install a palpably less suitable candidate.** 
The Khurasanian official Nizam al Mulk, an archetypal representative of 
the Perso Islamic administration but also a convinced proponent of orthodox 
Sunni faith, was to guide the destinies of the Great Saljuq empire for the two 
reigns which were to form its apogee, those of Alp Arslan (r. 455 65/1063 73) 
and his son Malik Shah (r. 465 85/1073 92), and it was not for nothing that Ibn al 
Athir styled these thirty years al dawla al nizamiyya (see further on Nizam al 
Mulk, below, pp. 49 51). 


Vv 


Alp Arslan’s decade of rule, buttressed by Nizam al Mulk’s guiding hands, saw 
expansion into new areas of the west, with unruly Turkmens directed into 
Armenia, Transcaucasia and Anatolia, and the consolidation of the sultanate in 
its heartlands of Persia and Iraq. In 456/1064 the sultan, accompanied by his 
son Malik Shah and the vizier Nizam al Mulk, led an expedition into Arran and 
Transcaucasia. He captured the old Armenian capital of Ani and also Kars, and 
in a second campaign of 460/1068 ravaged Georgia and occupied Tiflis, 
although the capable king of Georgia, Bagrat IV (r. 1027 72), managed to 
retrieve the situation and retain control of his realm.” 

For some time, Turkmen raiders had been operating within Byzantine 
Anatolia, although without any concerted plan or unified direction; at times 
they were even used by the Greek emperors as auxiliary troops (foederati) 
against other Turkmen bands. In the years 459 60/1067 8 Caesarea/Kayseri, 
Amorium and Iconium/Konya were sacked by the Turkmens, attacks which 
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menaced Byzantine lines of communication and supply through the Taurus 
mountains and Cilicia to their possessions and their armies operating in 
northern Syria from such centres as Malatya, Antioch and Edessa. Hence in 
462/1070, despite a probable truce that he had made with Alp Arslan, the 
emperor Romanus Diogenes (r. 1068 71) sent an army into Anatolia and 
northern Syria which menaced the Muslim emirate of Aleppo. In the spring 
of the next year, Romanus assembled a vast army at Erzerum and marched 
into Armenia, but was confronted by Alp Arslan’s forces, decisively defeated 
by them at Manzikert/Malazgird on a tributary of the upper Euphrates, and 
himself captured. The sultan was preoccupied with operations in Syria aimed 
at the Fatimids, and was content to release Romanus on payment of a ransom 
and some slight adjustments of territory. Alp Arslan’s victory made him a 
Muslim hero, but one can infer from his release of the emperor that the sultan 
was not consciously leading a crusade and had no definite plan to overthrow 
Byzantine authority in Anatolia.°° 

Nevertheless, Alp Arslan’s success here meant that most of Armenia now 
passed definitively into Muslim hands, with the Georgians remaining the only 
significant Christian power in the region. The perceived weakness of 
Byzantine defences in eastern Anatolia opened the floodgates for further 
Turkmen raids there. It is soon after the date of the Manzikert battle that 
we hear of the activities of the four sons of Qutlumush/Qutalmish b. Arslan 
Isra7l, the sultan’s cousin, one of whom, Sulayman, was to found the Saljuq 
sultanate of Rim in central and western Anatolia.°’ These Turkmen raids 
were essentially acts of private enterprise rather than Saljuq state directed 
ones. Both Alp Arslan and Malik Shah were hostile towards the family of 
Qutlumush, since the ambitious Qutlumush had fruitlessly rebelled against 
Alp Arslan immediately after the latter’s accession in 456/1064, dying then in 
mysterious circumstances.” 

Events within the heartlands of the sultanate continued to concern Alp 
Arslan. Qutlumush’s bid for power had been quashed, but it soon became 
clear that the sultan’s own elder brother, Qara Arslan Qavurd, was dissatisfied 
with his circumscribed dominion over the province of Kirman in south eastern 
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Persia. The origins of Saljuq rule there are rather obscure, and the opening 
pages of the otherwise valuable local historian Muhammad b. Ibrahim’s 
history of the Kirman Saljugqs are unfortunately missing. The Biyids had 
recovered Kirman from a short lived Ghaznavid occupation in the early 
1030s, but the Ghaznavid debacle at Dandanqan allowed Oghuz raiders to 
move southwards through Khurasan and harry the towns of Kirman, the 
capital Bardasir being attacked in 434/1042f. Kirman remained in Buyid 
hands for a few more years, but just before the death in 440/1048f. of the 
amir of Fars, Khtizistan and Kirman, Abi Kalijar, Bardasir passed into 
Qavurd’s hands.® There thus began some 140 years of Saljuq rule there 
under a line of Qavurd’s descendants until this was extinguished by the 
irruption into Kirman of unruly bands of Oghuz tribesmen in the later sixth/ 
twelfth century. Under Saljuq rule, Kirman was to enjoy a period of consid 
erable prosperity. Qavurd, who reigned for thirty four years, is said to have 
built caravanserais and cisterns along the trade routes, to have protected the 
people of the agricultural oases by directing his tribal followers to pasture 
their herds out on the steppes and granting them specific iqta‘s, and to have 
led a punitive expedition against the predatory Kufichi and Baltich moun 
taineers of south eastern Kirman and adjacent Baliichistan.** The province 
seems to have benefited by trade from India and beyond which had entered 
such Persian Gulf ports as Tiz, Siraf and Hormuz and now passed through 
Kirman to Khurasan and Central Asia. Chaudhuri has remarked that the 
prosperity at this time of cities like Kirman (as Bardasir now becomes styled) 
and Yazd is only explicable by income derived from artisanal activity and 
from services supplied to caravans of merchants passing through the region; 
the local historian mentions communities of foreign merchants, including 
Rimis and Indians, in a trading colony near the town of Jiruft, in the mid 
sixth / twelfth century.” 

Qavurd had accepted Alp Arslan’s succession in 455/1063, but three years 
later rebelled against him. This required the sultan to lead an army into 
Kirman against him (459/1067) which subsequently penetrated into Fars, 
and, in a further campaign of 461/1069, the Shabankara’71 chief Fadlirya, who 
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had seized control of Fars after the demise of the Biyids, was defeated and 
subsequently killed in 464/ ro7rf.° 

Alp Arslan never visited Baghdad in person but was careful, through Nizam 
al Mulk’s diplomatic contacts with the ‘Abbasid caliph al Qa’im’s own viziers, 
Ibn al Muslima and then Fakhr al Dawla Ibn Jahir, to maintain his influence in 
the caliphal capital at a time when the ‘Abbasids were beginning tentatively to 
assert their political power in Iraq after the long years of subordination 
to the Biyid amirs, a development which was gradually to accelerate and to 
form the background for Saljuq ‘Abbasid relations over the next century or so. 
For the moment, thanks to the skill of Nizam al Mulk (whose daughter 
married Ibn Jahir’s son ‘Amid al Dawla), relations were generally cordial. In 
458/1066 the sultan secured caliphal approval for his designation of his son 
Malik Shah as wali al ‘ahd or covenanted heir, a step which placed Alp Arslan’s 
vision of rulership firmly within the Perso Islamic succession procedure of 
primogeniture (or, at least, choice of the ruler’s most capable son) and outside 
the old Turkish one of succession by seniorate within the whole ruling family; 
and the seal was set on these good relations when in 464/1071f. Alp Arslan’s 
daughter was married to al Qa’im’s son and heir, the later caliph al Mugtadi.°” 

On the eastern fringes of the Saljuq empire were two still formidable 
powers, the Qarakhanids and the Ghaznavids. The Ghaznavid sultan 
Ibrahim was in general content to maintain the modus vivendi arrived at in 
451/1059 by himself and Chaghri Beg (see above, p. 43); specific information is 
totally lacking here, but it is probable that Ibrahim concerned himself mainly 
with India during these years. 

The Ghaznavid realm was distant, and the Saljuq sultanate had obviously 
reached a logical and sensible frontier, running as it did southwards through 
the mountain regions of what is now Afghanistan; an army advancing beyond 
it would have faced serious strategic and logistical problems. Relations with 
the Qarakhanids, neighbours of the Saljuqs just across the Oxus, were more 
immediate and therefore more delicate. The Qarakhanid Tamghach Khan 
Ibrahim had built up a powerful and flourishing kingdom in Transoxania and 
Farghana, achieving a reputation during his reign as an exemplary just ruler, 
careful of the interests of his subjects. He had a special care for the economic 
and financial stability of his kingdom. Among other currency reforms, he 
introduced a mwayyadi dirham of a guaranteed standard against gold, thus 
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facilitating internal trade, and when he conquered Farghana, which had 
previously been part of the eastern Qarakhanid khanate, he incorporated 
this into the currency area of the western khanate.°? Ibrahim had certainly 
shown himself a skilful and tenacious field commander in his struggles with 
rival members of the Qarakhanid family in Transoxania and against Mas‘td of 
Ghazna in the upper Oxus region (see above, p. 32). Alp Arslan, still at this 
time his father Chaghri Beg’s deputy, was the aggressor here in 453/1061, 
sending an expedition across the Oxus, and causing Ibrahim to send a 
delegation to the ‘Abbasid caliph with protests about this unprovoked attack. 
A further aspect of Alp Arslan’s concern for the lands beyond the Oxus and Syr 
Darya, the sources of irruptions into the empire by indisciplined Turkmens, 
was a campaign in 457/1065, soon after he had become sultan, from Khwarazm 
into the lower Syr Darya steppes, bringing into subjection the ruler (a Qipchaq 
tribal chief?) of Jand and Sawran and visiting at Jand the tomb of his ancestor 
Saljuq b. Duqagq; and a punitive expedition against the Qipchaq that took him 
as far as the Manghishlaq peninsula is also mentioned.”° 

But after these shows of force, Alp Arslan adopted a more pacific attitude 
towards the Qarakhanids, and a series of marriage alliances was negotiated. 
The sultan himself married the widowed daughter of Mahmid of Ghazna’s 
old ally, Qadir Khan Yusuf; one of his own daughters married Tamghach Khan 
Ibrahim’s son and successor Shams al Mulk Nasr; and his son Malik Shah, the 
future sultan, married another Qarakhanid princess, who eventually, as the 
formidable Terken Khatin, gave birth to the short reigned Saljuq sultan of 
485 7/1092 4, Mahmi (I). Tensions nevertheless arose between Alp Arslan 
and Shams al Mulk Nasr in 465/1072 towards the end of the sultan’s reign. He 
crossed the Oxus on a bridge of boats with an army alleged to number 
200,000, but the campaign was cut short when he was assassinated by a 
castellan whom he had condemned to death, and Shams al Mulk Nasr was 
therefore able to take the offensive by seizing Tirmidh and temporarily 
occupying Balkh.”* 

Although he had not added any significantly increased amount of territory 
to the Saljuq empire, Alp Arslan left it in a stable condition, certainly the 
strongest power in the central and eastern Islamic lands. When he had made 
Malik Shah his heir in 458/1066, he had distributed to various members of the 
Saljuq family governorships on the eastern fringes of the empire, in 
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Khwarazm, Tabaristan and eastern Khurasan, as appanages. It would appear 
from this that he was still mindful of traditional obligations to his kinsmen but 
also that he viewed the central and western parts of his empire, which he kept 
firmly within his own hands, as the centre of gravity in the state, hence the 
most deserving of his personal control. 

Malik Shah’s twenty years’ reign is often regarded as the zenith of the Great 
Saljuq empire before a ‘time of troubles’ ensued under his fractious and 
squabbling sons, one which was in turn followed by a de facto division of the 
sultanate into a western part, comprising essentially Iraq and western Persia, 
and an eastern part embracing Khurasan and its dependencies. Malik Shah 
consolidated and in many ways surpassed the achievements of his father, and 
under him, the directly administered Saljuq empire stretched from al Jazira 
and northern Syria to Khwarazm and the Oxus, with protectorates of varying 
degrees of effectiveness over the Turkmen bands in Anatolia and the 
Qarakhanid lands in the extreme east; while in the south, the Fatimids were 
cleared out of southern Syria and most of Palestine and successful expeditions 
were undertaken within the Arabian peninsula as far as Yemen and al Ahsa’. 

This was a truly impressive achievement for a monarch who died at the 
comparatively early age of thirty seven, but it could not have been secured 
without guidance from the wise and experienced Persian vizier, Nizam al Mulk, 
whom Malik Shah inherited from his father, whose service to the two Saljuq 
rulers amounted to some thirty years.”* Words are attributed to him, uttered 
just before his assassination in 485/1092, in which he boasted, with truth, that 
the security and florescence of the realm was due as much to himself as to his 
master,” and in effect he acted as an atabeg (Tkish. ‘father commander’) or 
tutor to Malik Shah, although this title and the institution only came into general 
use in the following century, when various young Saljuq princes were provided 
with ghulam or slave commanders as guardians and tutors.”4 

Nizam al Mulk directed state policy mainly through the Great Diwan, the 
Diwan i Wazir, which might accompany the sultan’s dargdh or court on his 
progresses and campaignings (and Nizam al Mulk not infrequently led 
military campaigns himself) but often remained in the capital Isfahan. 
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Nizam al Mulk filled other government departments with his partisans 
and protégés. For him, as with Admiral ‘Jackie’ Fisher in Britain over eight 
centuries later, favouritism was the secret of efficiency. During his own 
lifetime, his numerous sons filled many strategic posts; he even attempted 
(in this instance, unsuccessfully) to impose his son, Mu’ayyid al Mulk 
‘Ubaydallah, as the ‘Abbasid caliph al Muqtadi’s vizier. After his death, the 
influence of his sons and of the Nizdmiyya, the body of his supporters and 
partisans, remained significant almost till the end of the Great Saljuq sulta 

nate, especially as it was widely believed that skills, such as administrative 
ones, descended hereditarily (in regard to Nizam al Mulk’s sons, this belief 
was only partly justified).”’ 

Nizam al Mulk aimed at providing the formal administrative infrastructure 
of a typical Perso Islamic state, with an array of specialised diwans, for what 
was still basically a Turkish dynasty only two or three generations away from 
their steppe origins and retaining many of the customs and attitudes of Oghuz 
tribal society.”° He also aimed at training up a corps of scholars and officials 
inculcated with an orthodox Sunni Muslim education who would enable the 
Saljuq state to equal the intellectual attractiveness and the material splendours 
of the heretical Isma‘li Shi‘ite state of the Fatimids in Cairo. The famed 
madrasas or colleges that he founded in the cities of al Jazira, Iraq and 
Persia, the nizdmiyyas, were not the first of their kind, nor was he the sole 
founder of such institutions in his own time, but he took especial care to 
recruit for them leading intellectuals of the age, such as the jurist Abt Ishaq al 
Shirazi (d. 476/1083), chosen for the Baghdad nizamiyya which opened in 
459/1067, and he later brought the celebrated theologian and mystic al 
Ghazali to lecture there. 

However, Nizam al Mulk was more than just a motivator and encourager 
of others. His own treatise on statecraft, the Siydsat nama, completed in 
484/to91 just before his death, really delineates an administrative and military 
ideal that he had failed to achieve during his own lifetime and of whose 
necessity he had not succeeded in convincing his Turkish masters. The nub of 
the problem was, how could the newer Perso Islamic ideal of autocratic 
government, with its administrative apparatus designed to overawe subjects 
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and keep them from rebelling, be grafted on to the ways of a line of Turkish 
chiefs sprung from the steppes and with attitudes still going back to nomadic 
life (from which Malik Shah was only two generations away), in which the 
chief had to cherish and respect the interests of his fellow tribesmen, his only 
support?” Hence although Nizam al Mulk chides his Saljuq masters for not 
keeping up the apparatus of repression and intelligence gathering practised by 
former rulers like the Biryids and Ghaznavids, he recognises that the sultans 
still needed to conciliate their still non sedentarised Turkmen kinsmen and 
supporters and to satisfy their needs. For one direction in which the Saljuqs 
had gone along the road of earlier rulers within the governmental mainstream 
of the Islamic heartlands, was to recognise the need for a professional, paid 
body of troops at the side of their tribal followers. The norm was for such an 
army to be built round a nucleus of Turkish ghulam troops, but there were also 
contingents in the Saljuq armies of free troops recruited from various groups 
to be found within the empire and on its fringes and regarded as warlike, such 
as Arabs, Armenians and Greeks. Nizam al Mulk specially commends the use 
of Daylamis, Khurasanians, Georgians and Shabankara1 Kurds.”* It seems to 
have been Toghril who first tried to throw off exclusive dependence on his 
Turkmen followers, and Alp Arslan certainly had several highly competent 
slave commanders, like the eunuch Savtegin (d. 478/1085). This ghulam cam 
paigned in Arran in 460/1068 and again in 468/1075, securing that region for the 
sultan and extinguishing the main line of the local dynasty, probably Kurdish in 
ethnic origin, of the Shaddadids of Dvin and Ganja, and then went on to serve 
Malik Shah, being temporarily appointed governor of Kirman after the suppres 
sion of Qavurd’s revolt in 465/1073 (see below, p. 52). In the sixth/twelfth 
century, as the personal power of the Saljuq sultans became enfeebled, it was 
members of this corps of ghulams who assumed power in various parts of the 
realm, such as the founders of the Ahmadili and Eldigtizid lines of atabegs in 
Azerbaijan and that of the Salghurids in Fars (see below, p. 73). Professional 
armies were, of course, expensive, and the Saljuq ones had to be maintained 
partly by land grants, igta‘s, but also by taxation. The sultans welcomed the 
access of personal power that such armies brought, but were conscious of the 
need not to antagonise their subjects, and especially the Turkmens (totally 
unused to paying taxes at all), by undue financial burdens; hence Malik Shah’s 
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periodic fits of economy, strongly opposed by Nizam al Mulk, when soldiers 
were discharged from the army during periods of peace.”” 

The events of Malik Shah’s reign show him as an energetic warrior whose 
sphere of operations ranged from the Mediterranean shores of Syria to eastern 
Turkistan.*° He had first of all to crush opposition to his accession to his 
father’s throne from members of his own family, for whom the concept of 
hereditary succession, which seemed now to be fixed in the descent of Chaghni 
Beg, was by no means obvious or desirable. When Alp Arslan was killed on the 
banks of the distant Oxus, his brother Qavurd who had proved his military and 
administrative skills by governing Kirman for around a quarter of a century and 
who had behaved there like an independent sovereign, with such regal attrib 
utes as a ceremonial parasol (chatr), the use of the traditional tamgha or emblem 
of the Saljugs and exalted honorific titles considered that he, as the senior 
capable member of the family, had the superior right. The two claimants met 
outside Hamadan in 465/1073. Malik Shah emerged the victor ina closely fought 
battle in which the support for Malik Shah of his ghulam commanders and Arab 
and Kurdish, that is, non Turkish, auxiliary troops was decisive. The defeated 
Qavurd was strangled with a bowstring, presumably to prevent the shedding of 
royal blood. Kirman was given to Savtegin to govern, but eventually restored to 
Qavurd’s sons. It seems that one of them, ‘Imad al Dawla Turan Shah (r. 477 
90/1085 97), extended his power over the neighbouring province of Fars, for, 
subsequently, Malik Shah’s son Berk yaruq sent a military expedition to recover 
it for direct Great Saljuq rule.*" 

Another potential challenger to the succession, Malik Shah’s brother Ayaz, 
conveniently died at this point, so the sultan was able to grant out appanages 
in eastern Khurasan, including Herat, Balkh and Walwalij, to various other 
Saljugq family members. One of these, a further brother of the ruler, Shihab al 
Din Tekish, was later, in 477/1084f., tempted to rebel in Khurasan while Malik 
Shah was campaigning at the other end of the empire in al Jazira; the sultan 
hastened across Persia and quelled the outbreak, blinding and imprisoning 
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Tekish.** The firmness of the sultan and Nizam al Mulk in dealing with 
internal opposition contrasts with the more lenient policy of Alp Arslan 
towards malcontents like these, but the displays of force had their required 
effect, and Malik Shah faced no more challenges from within the Saljugq family 
for the rest of his reign. 

Malik Shah was now free to deal with the rival power of the Qarakhanids 
across the Oxus. As noted above (p. 48), at the time of his assassination Alp 
Arslan had been engaged in hostilities with the khan of Transoxania, Shams al 
Mulk Nasr. The temporary vacuum of power had allowed the khan to cross 
the Oxus and invade Tukharistan. Once he was firmly on his throne, Malik Shah 
came eastwards in 466/1073f., drove the Qarakhanids out of Balkh, captured 
Tirmidh and pushed on to the khan’s capital at Samarqand. The latter was 
forced to sue for peace, especially as he seems to have been involved, around 
this time, with the rival, eastern branch of the Qarakhanids, the descendants of 
Qadir Khan Yisuf of Kashghar and Khotan.** This success enabled Malik Shah 
to exert considerable influence within the western Qarakhanid lands, and a 
further opportunity for intervention presented itself in 482/1089. The then ruler 
in Samarqand, Ahmad b. Khidr Khan, nephew of both Shams al Mulk Nasr and 
Malik Shah’s Qarakhanid wife Terken Khatiin, was at odds with the orthodox 
religious institution in his capital. The latter appealed to Malik Shah, who 
invaded Transoxania again, captured Bukhara and Samarqand, deposed 
Ahmad Khan and deported him to the Saljug capital Isfahan. He then marched 
onwards to the Semirechye, where at Ozkend he received the homage of the 
Eastern Qarakhanid ruler Haran b. Sulayman, who now agreed to place Malik 
Shah’s name in the khutba of his lands. Internecine disputes within the 
Qarakhanid confederation nevertheless continued. Malik Shah had to intervene 
again and play an intercessory role, and at some unknown date he returned 
Ahmad Khan to Samargand (where he was later, in 488/1095, to be deposed and 
executed by the influential body of orthodox ‘ulam@ there on the grounds that 
the khan was showing Ismaili sympathies). In this way, the eastern khanate for 
a short period, and the western khanate for well over half a century, became 
subject to the Saljugs, with strong rulers like Malik Shah and Sanjar often 
intervening to place their own candidates on the throne in Samarqand; some 
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Qarakhanid coins of this period acknowledge the Saljuq sultans, but whether 
this vassal status ever involved the payment of tribute is not known.** 

Further south, but still on the eastern fringes of the empire, in Sistan the 
Maliks of Nimriz also remained Saljuq vassals; joint operations of the Maliks 
and Saljuq commanders against the Isma‘lis of Quhistan are mentioned 
towards the end of Malik Shah’s reign.*? The Ghaznavid sultan Ibrahim b. 
Mas‘td tried unsucessfully to take advantage of the troubled events around 
Malik Shah’s succession and to recover his lost territories in Badakhshan and 
Tukharistan, but Malik Shah had to treat on equal terms with him. There 
were marriage links between the two great Turkish houses; Ibrahim’s son, the 
future sultan Mas‘id III (r. 492 508/1099 1115), married successively daugh 
ters of Alp Arslan and Malik Shah, the latter being Gawhar Khatin, famed in 
Ghaznavid history as the mahdi ‘iraq ‘bride from western Persia’. Saljuq 
cultural influence seems to have been strong around this time; at some 
point the sultans formally adopted the Saljuq title of al Sultan al Mu‘azzam 
‘Highly Exalted, Supreme Sultan’.*° 

At the other end of the Saljuq empire, Azerbaijan and Arran retained their 
importance as concentration points for Turkmen bands operating in the 
Caucasus region and in Anatolia. The line of Shaddadid amirs of Ganja and 
Ani was already in vassalage to the Saljuqs, but soon after Malik Shah’s 
accession his armies extinguished this branch of the family (see above, p. 51). 
The sultan campaigned personally in Georgia in 471/1078f. Kars was recap 
tured from the Georgians and Turkmen commanders penetrated to the Black 
Sea coast in Lazistan and threatened the Byzantine city of Trebizond (accord 
ing to one report, temporarily capturing it). The whole of the Araxes Kur 
basin of Arran seems now to have been parcelled out as igta‘s for the 
Turkmens and their commanders.*” 

The sons of Qutlumush had arrived in Anatolia at the opening of Malik 
Shah’s reign. Turkmen bands operating under their general leadership were 
now overrunning much of Byzantine Anatolia; they were able to take advant 
age of succession disputes within the imperial family at Constantinople which 
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continued there until Alexius Comnenus (r. 1081 1118) emerged victorious. 
During these internecine struggles of the Greeks, Turkmens were recruited as 
auxiliaries by the various contenders, with the result that Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush’s raiders reached the Sea of Marmara shores by 474/1081 and 
captured Nicaea/Iznik.** The beginnings of the future Saljuq sultanate of 
Rim may be placed here, based on Konya which the sultan Mas‘td b. Qulich 
Arslan (r. 510 52/1116 56) adopted as his capital. It seems unlikely, as future 
Rum Saljuq historiography of the seventh/thirteenth century was to assert, 
that Malik Shah formally invested Qutlumush’s sons (whom he regarded with 
suspicion and even hostility) with Anatolia as an appanage. Their assumption 
during his reign of the title of sultan seems to have been a unilateral act and 
was probably regarded by the Supreme Sultan Malik Shah as derogatory to his 
own position. 

Within the central lands of the Great Saljuq sultanate, Malik Shah’s concern 
was to secure the provinces of al Jazira and Syria as buffers against Fatimid 
intervention there (although Fatimid power in these regions was waning by 
this time) and to bring under control local Arab and Kurdish principalities, 
some of which were Shi‘ite in sympathy. Roving Turkmen bands were 
already operating there, laying the groundwork for what was to be a perma 
nent Turkmen ethnic element in northern Syria and Iraq. At the opening of his 
reign, Malik Shah sent his brother Tutush to hold Syria as an appanage. 
Tutush and the commander Artuq b. Ekseb of the Déger clan of the Oghuz 
(whose progeny, the Artuqids, were to found a long enduring Turkmen 
emirate in Diyarbakr) secured southern Syria and northern Palestine, and 
Artugq campaigned in eastern Arabia as far as al Ahsa’, attacking Carmathian 
sectaries there (469/1076f.).°9 The Kurdish Marwanids in Diyarbakr were 
extinguished by a joint campaign of the caliphal vizier Fakhr al Dawla Ibn 
Jahir and Saljuq commanders (477 8/1084), and the Arab ‘Uqaylids of north 
ern Syria and al Jazira were humbled, with the sultan campaigning there 
personally in 478 9/1085 6. The great cities of the region Mosul, Aleppo, 
Antioch and Damascus all thus came under Saljuq control.®° Tutush’s 
personal ambition was to end in his death in 488/1095 when he challenged 
the succession of his nephew Berk yaruq (see below), but his sons Dugaq and 
Ridwan managed, in the troubled decades after Malik Shah’s death, to 
establish a short lived Saljuq sultanate of Syria, with themselves and their 
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sons in Damascus and Aleppo repectively, as theoretical vassals of the Great 
Saljuq sultans further east.”" 

Malik Shah’s relations with the ‘Abbasids were at best correct and often 
hostile. Since Alp Arslan’s time there had been in Baghdad a Saljuq ghulam 
governor, Gawhar ayin, as shina or military commander for the maintenance 
of the sultan’s authority and interests in the capital and in the wider region of 
Irag.”* Baghdad was at this time a maelstrom of hostile factions Sunni 
Hanbalis, Shi‘ites in their respective quarters of the city and ‘ayydrs, bands 
of urban desperadoes, everywhere. The sultan tended to leave relations with 
the caliphs to Nizam al Mulk, and only came first to Baghdad after his Syrian 
campaign, that is, in the mid 1080s. Nizam al Mulk’s contacts with the caliph 
ate were, of course, conducted with the caliph’s own viziers, which substan 
tially meant with the Bani Jahir.” Relations oscillated between frostiness and 
cordiality, the latter when Nizam al Mulk established a friendly relationship 
with ‘Amid al Dawla Ibn Jahir, sealed by marriage alliances between the two 
families, and leading up to the events of 480/1087, when the caliph al Muqtadi 
married one of Malik Shah’s daughters.”* A son was speedily born, the short 
lived Abi’l Fadl Ja‘far, who became the sultan’s favourite. But thereafter, 
relations rapidly deteriorated, and just before his death the sultan was plan 
ning to make Baghdad instead of Isfahan his winter capital, and extensive 
building operations were undertaken during the winter of 484 5/1091 2. 
When Nizam al Mulk was in 485/1092 murdered, ostensibly by Ismaili 
assassins, the sultan threw off all restraint and resolved to expel the caliph 
from his ancestral capital. It seems that he had the idea of setting up his infant 
grandson, Ja‘far, as caliph, but any such plans were aborted by Malik Shah’s 
own sudden illness and death only fifty three days after that of his minister.” 

The death of Nizam al Mulk at the hands of Isma ‘Ili fid@is or devotees (if 
this was not in fact procured, as rumour had it, by the sultan himself, an act 
which would have been paralleled by that three centuries before when Hartin 
al Rashid rid himself of the Barmakids) highlights what was being felt at this 
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time as a threat to the fabric of Sunni orthodox society by the Nizari Isma ‘lis 
and the descendants of the earlier Carmathians. Several centres of Nizari 
activity emerged around this time across the Saljuq empire, including north 
ern Syria, the Elburz mountains region, Quhistan in Khurasan, and the region 
around Isfahan in Fars, brought into being by da‘is or propagandists connected 
with the Nizari group in Fatimid Egypt. Hasan i Sabbah’s seizure in 483/1090 
of the fortress of Alamiit in north western Persia, the region of Daylam, where 
there were long established currents of Shi‘ism and heterodoxy, gave the 
movement a base where a line of chiefs, the Grand Masters, who regarded 
themselves as the true heirs of Nizar and the rightful Isma‘li Imams, were to 
endure till the appearance in Persia of the Mongol conqueror Hiilegii in 
654/1256. These Isma ‘ilis were dedicated enthusiasts, even fanatics, but cannot 
have been all that numerous. Their chosen weapon was not so much action by 
large bodies of troops (although on several occasions in the sixth/twelfth 
century they fielded contingents in northern Persia) as selective political 
assassination which, in an age when so much depended on personal leadership 
and example, could have serious effects on the fortunes of states. It certainly 
engendered in the minds of orthodox Muslims something approaching a 
psychosis, the fear that orthodox Islam was in danger of subversion from 
within. The Isma‘ilis were never a major threat to the fabric of the Saljuq 
empire, although in the course of the sixth/twelfth century various military 
expeditions were to be sent against their mountain strongholds.°° 


VI 


The Great Saljuq sultanate now entered upon a ‘time of troubles’. Three 
generations of leaders, culminating in Malik Shah, had provided inspired 
leadership and military success. They had been aided by dashing Turkish 
slave commanders and efficient Persian administrators, but the unity that they 
had achieved, dependent as it was on personal élan plus an ability to keep the 
nomadic elements either under control or with their energies directed to 
external expansion, was precarious. The greatest of all the Persian statesmen 
who served them, Nizam al Mulk, had had a view of an ideal Islamic state and 
society which he had urged his often reluctant masters to keep before their 
eyes and which had made the sultanate something more than a mere 
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exploitative, robber state. The centrifugal tendencies inherent in a Turkish 
tribal society, with its notions of collective leadership where seniority in 
kinship, as well as experience in leading warfare, counted, had been kept in 
check by the first sultans, at times not without difficulty, and these notions 
continued in the consciousness of Saljuq family members, surfacing in times of 
uncertainty and crisis. It might have been expected that, on an Ibn Khaldunian 
analysis, three generations of expansion were now due to be followed by a 
period of decline and collapse, and this was to some extent true for the 
western lands of the sultanate, although the period of decline there was 
protracted and the sultanate was an inordinately long time dying (the last 
Great Saljuq, Toghril (II) b. Arslan Shah, was not killed until almost the end of 
the sixth/twelfth century). 

Malik Shah’s sons Berk yaruq and, especially, Muhammad managed with 
difficulty to establish some degree of central control, but after 511/1118 their 
successors in western Persia and Iraq were embroiled in family dissensions and 
rivalries. This provided an opportunity, in regions like Azerbaijan and Arran, al 
Jazira and Fars, for the ambitions of Turkish slave commanders, the atabegs, 
who often arrogated to themselves the powers of the young Saljugq princes they 
were supposed to be nurturing and tutoring. Also, the ‘Abbasid caliphate, after 
its years in the doldrums under the Biyids, enjoyed a revival of power and 
influence in the course of the sixth/twelfth century, so that the caliphs from al 
Mustarshid (r. 512 29/1118 35) up to al Nasir (r. 575 622/1180 1225) became 
major players in the military campaignings and power politics of Iraq and 
western Persia. Iraq was in effect lost to the Great Saljuqs by the early 1150s, 
but the last two generations of sultans in the west managed in very difficult 
circumstances to keep the sultanate alive for over three more decades. It was 
the misfortune of Arslan Shah (r. 556 71/1161 76) and his son Toghril (III) 
(r. 571 90/ 1176 94) to be squeezed between the ‘Abbasids in the west and a 
new line of vigorous, expanding Khwarazm Shahs of Anishtegin’s line who 
established a great empire in Transoxania and eastern Persia only to be over 
whelmed in the end by the Mongols of Chinggis Khan. 

However, while the descendants of Muhammad b. Malik Shah were 
squabbling in the western part of the sultanate, the eastern part enjoyed a 
remarkable period of some sixty years’ comparative stability and governmen 
tal continuity under Malik Shah’s son Ahmad Sanjar, who became governor of 
Khurasan in 490/1097 and remained there until he died in 552/1157, being 
recognised after Muhammad’s death in 511/1118 as supreme head of the Saljuq 
ruling family. What put an end to Sanjar’s power in the east was a combina 
tion of external pressures, from new political entities beyond the Oxus like the 
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Khwarazm Shahs and Qara Khitay, and internal ones from discontented 
Oghuz tribesmen within Khurasan, who were never reconciled to central 
control from Sanjar’s capital at Marv and whose ranks were continually being 
replenished by fresh influxes of nomads from Inner Asia. As well as causing 
Sanjar’s sultanate to end unhappily, these Oghuz were also responsible for the 
demise of the Saljuq line in Kirman in c. 584/1188. Only in Anatolia did the 
name endure in the shape of the Rim Saljuqs, who enjoyed a glorious 
existence in the sixth/twelfth century but after 641/1243 fell back into the 
status of vassals of the Mongols for the last sixty years or so of their existence. 

With the support of the Nizamiyya, the youth Abw’l Muzaffar Berk yaruq 
(Tkish. ‘firm, strong brightness’) was raised to the throne at Rayy on his 
father’s death against a rival party in Isfahan of the Chief Secretary Taj al Mulk 
Abul Ghana’im and Malik Shah’s Qarakhanid queen and widow Terken 
Khatin, who favoured the latter’s infant son Mahmud. Mahmid in fact 
conveniently died soon afterwards, and Berk yaruq secured the sultanate for 
himself, being recognised in 487/1094 by the caliph al Mustazhir, but was 
beset by a host of rival Saljuq claimants to the throne: Isma‘l b. Yaquti in 
Azerbaijan and, more seriously, two of his uncles, Arslan Arghun in Khurasan 
(whose power there only ended with his death at the hands of his own ghulams 
in 490/1097) and Tutush in Syria. Tutush (Tkish. ‘he who grasps [power]’) had 
a strong army at his disposal, and was soon in control of Baghdad, but Berk 
yaruq met him in battle near Rayy and defeated him in 488/1095, and Tutush 
was slain. The seat of Berk yaruq’s power was essentially Iraq and western 
Persia, that is, Fars and Jibal, and in 490/1197 he appointed his half brother 
Ahmad Sanjar (Tkish. ‘he who pierces, thrusts’) as governor of Khurasan, 
providing him with an atabeg and a vizier.?” Berk yarugq campaigned in 
Khurasan against Arslan Arghun, and it was at this time that he had to send 
to Khwarazm his commander, the Amir i Dad (‘chief justiciar’) Habashi, and 
who now appointed as governor there, with the title of Khwarazm Shah, 
Qutb al Din Muhammad, the son of Malik Shah’s governor there Aniishtegin 
Gharcha’t. This was the origin of the last and most brilliant line of Khwarazm 
Shahs, who were to become in the course of the sixth/ twelfth century a major 
power in Turkistan and Khurasan. After this time, distractions in the west 
compelled Berk yaruq to leave Sanjar at Balkh substantially to govern the east 
on his own with the title of malik.” 
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Back in the west, Berk yaruq’s power remained uncertain, and outlying 
parts were never under his control. His half brother Muhammad Tapar 
(Tkish. ‘he who obtains, finds’) was in Arran, but soon threw off the control 
of his atabeg and used north western Persia as his base for a bid for the 
caliphate. Hence all the years left to Berk yaruq, that is, 490 8/1097 1105, 
were taken up with a struggle against his rival Muhammad, who by now had 
the support of most of the Nizamiyya and of his full brother Sanjar, who 
provided him with troops. In desperation, Berk yaruq seems at times to have 
had to call on contingents of Isma‘li troops from northern Persia for help. 
In 495/1102 he was compelled to cede to Muhammad the title of malik 
and the provinces of Azerbaijan and Arran, al Jazira, Syria and Diyarbakr, 
but Muhammad soon repudiated this arrangement. Berk yaruq besieged 
Muhammad in Isfahan and defeated his army in Azerbaijan, but worn out 
by illness and continual campaigning, decided to make peace, with the 
provisions that each of the two half brothers should have the title of sultan 
in his own right, Muhammad to keep the provinces he had been allotted and 
Berk yarugq to retain the heartlands of the empire, Iraq, Jibal, Fars and 
Khuizistan. In the next years, however, Berk yaruq died at the age of only 
twenty five, and Muhammad succeeded by default to the whole of the lands 
west of Khurasan and the title of Supreme Sultan.” 

During the years of internecine warfare, the lands fought over were 
ravaged and plundered by each side; regular taxation could not be collected, 
and irregular, forced levies had to be made in order to pay armies. The 
Turkish ghulam commanders and tribal chiefs would, for their part, sell their 
services to either side, but had a vested interest in seeing that no strong, 
central power emerged from the struggle. Hence it is at this time that, out of 
the various appanages nominally held by Saljuq princes after Malik Shah’s 
death but in practice often ruled by their Turkish atabegs, various lines of the 
latter begin to emerge: the sons of Bursuq in Khuzistan, the Shah i Armanids 
at Khilat in eastern Anatolia, the Artuqids in Diyarbakr and, slightly later, the 
Zangids at Mosul. 

Muhammad reigned for thirteen years as undisputed sultan (498 511/1105 18), 
while Sanjar remained as viceroy of the east, with his court and administration 
now established at Marv and with the title of malik. The sources praise 
Muhammad as a just and pious ruler, although he does not seem to have been 
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a more capable military commander than Berk yaruq was. He did, however, 
have the advantage of a period of peace. Hence he was able to give a small 
amount of help to the amirs of Syria, such as the dispossessed prince of Tripoli, 
Ibn ‘Ammar, now challenged by the Frankish Crusaders, and he campaigned in 
Daylam and in the Isfahan region against the Isma ‘lis, who had been able, in the 
disturbed conditions of the time, to increase their power in those regions and in 
Quhistan; both lines of policy were calculated to give the sultan kudos in the eyes 
of the religious classes. Within central Iraq, Muhammad strengthened his 
position by humbling the Shi‘ite Arab Mazyadids of Hilla, and his good relations 
with the ‘Abbasids were sealed by the marriage in 502/1108f. of Muhammad’s 
sister to the caliph al Mustazhir. In western Persia, his governor in Fars, Chavli 
Saqa’6, brought prosperity to his province by curbing the predatory 
Shabankara’ Kurds."°° 

Muhammad died in 511/1118, the last Great Saljuq to exercise substantial control 
over the western provinces of the sultanate. As his successor, he appointed his son 
Mahmiid, who was to reign for fourteen years (511 25/1118 31), but there were 
four other sons of Muhammad, sc. Mas‘id, Toghril, Sulayman Shah and Saljuq 
Shah, who at various times exercised power in different areas, all but the last 
actually gaining the title and authority of sultan. Muhammad had held in check 
the tendencies to division and disunity, but these now had full play; the succession 
was permanently disputed, with up to three or four claimants at any one time. 
These royal aspirants to power could only gain support from the Turkish amirs by 
alienating to them more and more land as igta‘s, thus reducing their own fiscal 
resources, and these commanders were now able to intervene even in the sultan’s 
own administration. Thus Antishirwan b. Khalid (whose Persian chronicle of his 
times, now lost, forms, via an Arabic version by ‘Imad al Din al Isfahani, the 
ultimate basis of Bundari’s Arabic epitome, the Zubdat al nusra) served as vizier to 
the Saljuqs Mahmiid and Mas‘td and to the ‘Abbasid caliph al Mustarshid, and 
accordingly had first hand experience of affairs."°' He lamented the parlous state 
of the realm: ‘In Muhammad's reign the kingdom was united and secure from all 
envious attacks; but when it passed to his son Mahmid, they split up that unity 
and destroyed its cohesion. They claimed a share with him in the power and left 
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At the outset, Mahmiid faced an invasion from his uncle Sanjar, who among 
other things alleged that Mahmiid was encouraging the Qarakhanids to attack 
him in his rear. Sanjar’s powerful army was said to have included four vassal 
kings with their troop contingents, and he had with him war elephants. Not 
surprisingly, Mahmiid was defeated near Sawa in Jibal and Sanjar advanced as 
far as Baghdad; in the ensuing peace settlement, Mahmid had to cede to 
Sanjar territories south of the Caspian including the strategically highly 
important city of Rayy. Mahmid’s brother Toghril held lands in northern 
Jibal, from where he rebelled against Mahmitid’s authority; while Mas‘td, in 
Mosul, al Jazira and Diyarbakr, and with support from local Turkmen bands 
and Kurdish chiefs, likewise refused allegiance. Mahmiid was, however, able 
to maintain the Saljuq position, in part because of the ‘Abbasids’ fear of their 
powerful and hostile neighbour, the Mazyadid amir Dubays b. Sadaqa. These 
troubles allowed Mahmid to give only intermittent attention to the external 
frontiers of the realm. In the north, the Georgians were resurgent under their 
forceful king David the Restorer (r. 1089 1125), who recaptured Tiflis and Ani 
from the Muslims, threatened the lands of the Shirvan Shahs in eastern 
Transcaucasia and withheld tribute from the Saljuqs. Mahmiid could do little 
against these actions, despite a personal appearance in the region, and later in 
his reign the Georgians were able temporarily to capture Ganja." 

Mahmiid’s death in 525/1131 brought further internal crises, with his young 
son Dawid proclaimed sultan in Hamadan but with parallel claims from 
Mas‘td in Iraq and Saljuq Shah in Fars and Khizistan. As senior member of 
the dynasty, the mediation of Sanjar was sought, but he only now pushed the 
claims of his own protégé Toghril. The threat of a Qarakhanid revolt in 
Transoxania prevented him from giving much aid to Toghril, and when the 
latter died in 529/1134 after reigning in Azerbaijan alone as the sultan Toghril 
(I), Mas‘tid managed to secure the throne in Hamadan in the face of oppo 
sition from Dawid, now in Azerbaijan, and began a reign of almost twenty 
years (529 47/1134 52), the longest of any sultan in the west since Malik Shah. 
His authority was nevertheless largely confined to Jibal and central Iraq. 
Azerbaijan was the centre of Dawid’s limited authority, but the province 
fell under the control of Turkish commanders, with Shams al Din Eldigiiz as 
atabeg for the young Arslan b. Toghril (II) in Tabriz and Aq Sonqur b. 
Ahmadili in Maragha; Fars was dominated by Mas‘tid’s enemy, the amir 


103 Sources for the period and connected narrative are given in M.A. K6ymen, Biiyiik 
Selcuklu imparatorlugu tarihi, vol. II: Ikinci imparatorluk devri (Ankara, 1954), pp. 5 148, 
164 73, and Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 119 24; see also W. E. D. 
Allen, A history of the Georgian people (London, 1932), pp. 96 100. 
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Boz aba; and Zangi b. Aq Sonqur, son of a ghuldm commander of Malik Shah, 
from a base at Mosul built up a powerful principality in al Jazira, Diyarbakr 
and northern Syria."* 

During his early years, Mas‘ad had been able to curb the growing power of 
the ‘Abbasids, capturing al Mustarshid in a battle near Hamadan, shortly after 
which the caliph was murdered by Isma ‘il assassins."*” The new caliph al Rashid 
was soon embroiled with the sultan over non payment of tribute due to the 
Saljugs, and Mas‘td’s authority reached its peak when in 530/1136 he deposed 
al Rashid after the caliph had reigned only two years (529 30/1135 6).°°° But 
thereafter, the capable and energetic new caliph al Muqtafi (r. 530 55/1136 60) 
built up his army with Armenian and Rumi ghulams instead of unreliable 
Turkish ones, strengthened the defences of Baghdad and was able on several 
occasions to defy the Saljuqs."°” 

In the middle and later parts of his reign, Mas‘tid fell more and more under 
the influence of the Turkish amirs. He was beset by over mighty and ambitious 
commanders. Two of these, ‘Abbas of Rayy and Boz aba of Fars, who had in 
their care two young sons of the former sultan Mahmid, in 540/1145f. raised up 
a rebellion, which Mas‘id managed to quell, but he was not free of the threat 
from Boz aba till the latter was killed during a further outbreak a year later. On 
his western flank, Mas‘tid’s authority had been eclipsed by the spectacular 
successes of Zangi, a Muslim hero after his capture of Edessa from the 
Crusaders in 539/1144; the threat from Zangi was only relieved by Zangi’s 
death in 541/1146. The sultan was thus able at last to break out of the encircling 
grip of the Turkish atabegs and amirs. He now relied much on his favourite, the 
amir Khass Beg Arslan b. Palang eri, but this excessive dependence on Khass Beg 
raised up in 543/1148 a coalition of excluded and discontented amirs, who 
espoused as a candidate for the sultanate one of Mahmid’s sons, Malik Shah. 
Mas‘td was besieged in Takrit, but the coalition then dispersed, and Mas‘tid’s 
temporary ally the caliph al Muqtafi (both the sultan and the caliph feared 
Mazyadid dominance in central Iraq) had successfully defended Baghdad.’® 

Mas‘td died in 547/1152 without a direct heir. Ibn al Athir lamented that 
“With him the fortunes of the Saljuq family died; after him, there was no banner 


104 Bundari, pp. 156 75, 184, 219 20; Ibn al Athir, vol. X, pp. 669 70, 674 8, 686 7. For 
connected narratives of the reigns of Toghril and Mas‘tid, see K6ymen, Ikinci impar 
atorluk devri, pp. 203 300, and Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 124 33. 
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for them to rely upon or turn to “Qays’s death was not the death of a single 
man, but rather the collapse of a whole tribe’s foundations.””"°’ There were 
several Saljuq princes, including a brother of Mas‘td and various nephews, with 
claims to the succession. Muhammad (II) b. Mahmiid (r. 548 54/1153 9) is 
praised by ‘Imad al Din as ‘the most majestic, the most learned and the most 
just of the Saljuqs’, but two other ephemeral rulers were of mediocre capability. 
In551 2/1157 Muhammad had advanced on Baghdad, but after a prolonged siege 
of the city, had to withdraw on receiving news of a threat to his position in Jibal 
from his brother Malik Shah and Eldigiiz."° Thus, after Mas‘ad’s death, there 
was no longer a shihna of the sultan in Baghdad; al Muqtafi appropriated all 
buildings and properties of the Saljuqs in the city, so that all Saljuq influence 
ended there. 


VII 


In contrast to the vicissitudes and difficulties of the Great Saljuqs in Iraq and 
western Persia, the eastern part of the empire, governed by Sanjar b. Malik 
Shah since Berk yaruq’s time, enjoyed a continuity of administration for more 
than half a century, while the Saljug amirs in Kirman, substantially untroubled 
in their comparative geographical isolation, were to survive almost till the end 
of the sixth/twelfth century (see below, p. 73). Constitutionally, Sanjar at first 
styled himself on his coins merely as Malik or Malik al Mashriq, ‘King of the 
East’, and recognised his brothers Berk yaruq and Muhammad as Supreme 
Sultan, al Sultan al Mu‘azzam. But when Muhammad died in 511/1118, Sanjar 
regarded himself, in accordance with the old Turkish principle of the senio 
rate, as the senior figure in the dynasty and immediately placed on his coins 
the title of Supreme Sultan, regarding his nephew Mahmiid b. Muhammad 
™ His court at Marv paralleled those 
of his kinsmen in western Persia and Iraq at Isfahan and Hamadan, and he had 
a fully developed administration in Marv directed from a diwani a‘la and 
presided over by a vizier (the names of several of these are known) and witha 


and his successors as subordinate to him. 
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busy chancery under the Chief Secretary. We know quite a lot about the 
central and provincial administration exercised from Marv through the survival 
of copies of documents issued by this chancery, several of which concern the 
appointment of provincial governors. Thus an investiture document for 
Sanjar’s nephew Mas‘tid b. Muhammad as governor of Gurgan stresses the 
importance of this region, at the south eastern corner of the Caspian Sea, as a 
thaghr or frontier defence region against the infidel Turks of Dihistan and 
Manghishlaq. He is enjoined to facilitate safe travel through his lands, to listen 
to complaints of oppression, to collect taxation only at the official rate laid 
down (i.e. he is not empowered to alter the official tax rates), to pay out the 
official salaries of his subordinates, and to consult with the leading men and the 
masses of people alike. It was recognised that the Turkmens were a special case 
and that they were a chronically unruly element. Thus other documents 
concern the appointment of a shihna, that is, in this context the official charged 
with administering tribesmen in a tribal area, in this instance, the Turkmens of 
Gurgan, and with keeping order among them." 

Sanjar’s role in the events of Mahmid’s reign and his support for Toghril 
(Il) b. Muhammad in Azerbaijan have been mentioned above (p. 62), but after 
his intervention in western Persia of 526/1132 against Mas‘id b. Mahmid it 
was happenings in Khurasan, Transoxania and Khwarazm which came vir 
tually to monopolise his attention in the seat of his power, Marv. 

The considerable Saljuq cultural influence within the later Ghaznavid sulta 
nate has been noted. When the Ghaznavid sultan Mas‘td (IID b. Ibrahim died in 
508/1115, a succession dispute between his two sons, Bahram Shah and Malik 
Arslan or Arslan Shah, ensued, carried on at both the diplomatic and military 
levels. The former appealed to Sanjar for help. The Saljuq sultan led a powerful 
army to Ghazna, defeated Malik Arslan and placed Bahram Shah on the throne 
as his vassal. Apart from an episode in 529 30/1135 6 when Bahram Shah 
stopped paying tribute to Marv, bringing down on himself a second Saljuq 
attack on Ghazna which temporarily expelled him to his north west Indian 
possessions, most of his four decades of rule was as Sanjar’s liege, a dependence 


13 


seen in the legends on Bahram Shah’s coins minted at Ghazna. 
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Ghazna was on the remote periphery of Sanjar’s dominions. Much more 
immediately acute for him were relations with the Qarakhanids of 
Transoxania and with Khwarazm. At the beginning of his governorship, 
Sanjar had to repel an attack by a Qarakhanid originally from the eastern 
branch of the family and a great grandson of Qadir Khan Yusuf, Jibra’il b. 
‘Umar (495/1102), whose troops captured Tirmidh and penetrated into 
Khurasan."* Sanjar now took steps to place on the throne in Samarqand a 
more compliant vassal, a great grandson of Tamghach Khan Ibrahim b. Nasr, 
Arslan Khan Muhammad b. Sulayman, who was to enjoy a rule there of some 
thirty years (495 524/1102 30). He was further attached to the Saljuq cause by 
a marriage alliance with one of Sanjar’s daughters, receiving military aid from 
the Supreme Sultan against a challenger to his succession. He regularly led 
slave raids into the steppes against pagan Qupchagqs, earning the title of Ghazi, 
and became known as one of the greatest builders of his dynasty, restoring the 
walls and citadel of Bukhara, laying out palaces and an “idgdh or open area for 
the celebration of the Muslim festivals, and erecting a splendid congregational 
mosque. Only at the very end of his reign, when Arslan Khan was a sick man 
and when the religious institution, which had a long history of antagonism 
towards the khans, caused discord in the state, did Sanjar again appear at 
Samarqand, plundering part of the city and deposing Arslan Khan (524/ 1130). 
Sanjar now placed various short lived rulers on the throne, his choice finally in 
526/1132 lighting on his own nephew (through his earlier marriage to a 
Qarakhanid princess) Mahmid, third son of Arslan Khan.” 

Mahmid proved a faithful ally of the Saljugqs, and his fortunes were to be 
closely intertwined with those of the dynasty in Khurasan. When Mahmitd 
became at odds with unruly Qarluq tribesmen in his military following, he 
appealed to Sanjar for help, whereupon the Qarluq in turn called upon the 
new power which had just appeared in Turkistan, that of the Qara Khitay (see 
on them, below). It was this episode that provoked the Qara Khitay invasions 
of Transoxania and Khwarazm and led to Sanjar’s crushing defeat of 536/1141 
at the Qatwan steppe in Ushrtisana to the east of Samarqand, dealing a severe 
blow to the sultan’s prestige in the east. Mahmiid fled with Sanjar to Khurasan 
and remained there, while in Transoxania the Qara Khitay set up one of his 
brothers, Tamghach Bughra Khan Ibrahim (r. 536 51/1141 56), who likewise 


114 Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 318 19; Pritsak, ‘Die Karachaniden’, p. 49. 
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later fell out with his Qarluq troops and was in the end defeated by them in 
battle and killed.” 

Mahmid later fell heir to Sanjar’s position in Khurasan. One of Sanjar’s 
perennial problems was controlling the pastoralist nomads who had become 
an increasingly significant element in the countryside of Khurasan, with their 
numbers frequently replenished by fresh arrivals of Oghuz, apparently forced 
out of the Inner Asian steppes by pressure from the Qarluq; their increased 
numbers probably meant increased pressures on the sedentary population of 
Khurasan and encroachments by the nomads upon the settled agricultural 
lands. Sanjar’s frequent military campaignings placed a heavy financial burden 
on his subjects, and his tax collectors had to resort to increasingly harsh 
measures. Eventually, in 548/1153, a group of Oghuz who nomadised on 
both sides of the upper Oxus, in Khuttal and in Tukharistan, rebelled against 
these exactions. They had been accustomed to handing over an annual tribute 
of 24,000 sheep for the sultan’s kitchens, but this had become exacted with 
increased brutality. Sanjar refused all compromise and led an expedition 
against these Oghuz, but was defeated and captured by them, after which 
the Oghuz swept through Khurasan and sacked cities like Nishapir, taking an 
especial vengeance on the sultan’s officials and on members of the religious 
institition, whom they regarded as closely linked with the established order. 
Although the polite fiction was maintained that Sanjar was the guest of the 
Oghuz, he was in fact closely guarded (according to Juwayni, they paraded 
him around on a throne during the day, but locked him up in a cage at 
night"”), and only managed to escape three years later. His prestige was totally 
shattered; the leaderless army of Khurasan had become accustomed to choos 
ing its own amirs as leaders, and, very soon after his liberation, Sanjar died 
(552/1157). While Sanjar had been in captivity, the Qarakhanid Mahmud Khan 
was recognised by the Saljuq army in Khurasan as legitimate malik of 
Khurasan. He had moved his own residence to Nishaptr and had left his 
son Muhammad as regent in Transoxania; and after Sanjar’s death and the 
extinguishing of Saljuq rule in the east, he continued to rule from Khurasan till 
his own death in 557/1162."° 
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The beginnings of the Khwarazm Shahs of the line of Anishtegin during 
the reigns of Malik Shah and Berk yaruq go back to the appointment of Qutb 
al Din Muhammad as Shah, as mentioned above (p. 59). Now, for the first and 
last time in its history, Khwarazm was to become under his descendants the 
centre of a military empire embracing large stretches of Central Asia and 
much of Persia. The basis for this success was not only the ambitions and the 
military skills of the Shahs, which could come into play when the earlier great 
powers that had dominated the region, the Qarakhanids and the Saljuqs, were 
at best in a static if not declining state, but the fact that Khwarazm was an 
agriculturally rich region. It had a highly sophisticated system of canals and 
irrigation channels, and towns which flourished on trade between the Islamic 
lands and the Eurasian steppes, the Khwarazmians themselves always having 
been great travellers, attested by traces of their presence in the toponymy of 
south Russia and even Hungary.” Thus with a strong financial base, the shahs 
had the sinews of war at their disposal. It was to be their bad luck in the early 
seventh/thirteenth century to come up against a foe whose ruthlessness and 
violence were on a scale hardly known previously in the Islamic lands, the 
Mongols of Chinggis Khan.”° 

Qutb al Din Muhammad (governor 490 521/1097 1127), as a Saljuq 
appointee, remained Sanjar’s faithful vassal, with frequent attendance at his 
court in Marv and provision of troops for the Saljuq armies on various 
occasions. It is unclear why the sultans departed from the principle which, 
certainly in their heyday, they tried to follow elsewhere in the empire of 
avoiding the creation of hereditary lines of provincial governors. Sanjar was a 
far stronger monarch than his kinsmen further west, who had not the prestige 
or military strength to curb the formation of hereditary lines of local gover 
nors and atabegs. It may be that Khwarazm was adjudged a special case; it was 
almost an island of flourishing agriculture and civilised Islamic life jutting out 
into the steppes, a good number of whose tribal inhabitants were still pagan. 
On this analysis, it was sensible of Sanjar to send there commanders of proven 
ability who knew the local conditions and who could cope with the nomadic 
pressures that surrounded much of Khwarazm, even if this meant allowing a 
hereditary line to develop there, with all the attendant temptations to rebel 
lion and independence. 


u9 A.Z.V. Togan, The Khorezmians and their civilisation, Preface to his facsimile edn. of 
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The next Shah, ‘Ala’ al Din Atsiz (governor 521 51/1127 56), was the real 
founder of his family’s fortunes. Though nominally subject to Sanjar 
almost to the end and initially respectful, sending troops for Sanjar’s 
campaigns, he pursued a calculated policy of securing as much autonomy 
as possible for Khwarazm, with independence as an ultimate goal. He 
secured his northern borders by extending control over the Oghuz and 
others of Manghishlaq to the east of the Caspian and over the Qipchaqs 
beyond the Aral Sea, recruiting many of them into his army, irrespective of 
whether they were Muslim or pagan. He intervened militarily, when 
occasion arose, in the affairs of his Qarakhanid neighbours, at a later date 
dealt cautiously with the Qara Khitay who came to control Transoxania 
(see below) and took advantage of Sanjar’s difficulties with the Oghuz 
tribesmen in Khurasan. 

Atsiz had unsuccessfully rebelled against Sanjar in 533/ 1138, but this flooding 
of the lower Oxus valley failed to Sanjar’s advance; he defeated the Shah and 
temporarily installed a Saljuq nominee in Gurganj. But a further expedition of 
538/1143f., provoked by Atsiz’s raids into Khurasan as far as Bayhaq and 
Nishapur, could not establish a permanent Saljuq presence in Khwarazm; 
the Shah seems to have had solid support from his Khwarazmian subjects. 
Sanjar’s defeat at the Qatw4n steppe emboldened Atsiz further to pursue his 
own ends, although during Sanjar’s captivity at the hands of the Oghuz he 
showed remarkable restraint; and when Sanjar managed to escape after three 
years, his negotiations with the Qarakhanid ruler in Khurasan, Mahmid Khan, 
for joint intervention against the Oghuz, were put on hold. Thus Atsiz was still 
nominally a vassal of Sanjar when he died only a few months before the sultan 
himself. 

The Qara Khitay have been mentioned, and this people of Far Eastern 
origin now played a part in the history of Islamic Transoxania, without their 
ever becoming Muslims. The Qara Khitay stemmed from the Khitan Liao, 
probably Mongolian in ethnos, who had been regarded by the Chinese Song 
emperors as a legitimate Chinese dynasty living north of the Great Wall. In 
the early twelfth century, under pressure from another people of the Siberian 
fringes, the Tungusic Jiirchen of Manchuria, a part of the Liao migrated across 
the Altai and Tien Shan mountains into the Semirechye, founding there an 
empire based on an ordo or tented encampment near the Muslim town of 
Balasaghtin. They then extended into eastern Turkistan, northwards into the 
upper Yenesei valley and westwards into Transoxania. The Qara Khitay were 
thus ostensibly one more wave of Inner Asian peoples into the settled Islamic 
lands, but with a difference from, for example, the Qarluq and Oghuz, who 
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had taken over Turkistan and founded the Qarakhanid and Saljuq political 
groupings, or from the Mongols who succeeded them, with their policies of 
massacre and terror against all who opposed them. The Qara Khitay leader, 
the Tianyou, “One protected by Heaven’ in the Chinese context, or the 
Giirkhan, a new title meaning ‘Universal Khan’ in the Islamic one, was content 
to leave in place existing rulers, in practice the various branches of the 
Qarakhanids and the Khwarazm Shahs, with free exercise of their own 
Islamic religion provided they handed over regular tribute to the Giirkhan. 
It seems that the Qara Khitay felt no attraction towards the Islamic religion 
because they lived outside the towns which were centres of Muslim life and 
because they regarded the Chinese Liao position, which attached them to the 
Chinese religious and cultural world, as superior." 

Hence the appearance of the Qara Khitay in the Islamic lands did not make a 
great difference to life there. Their requirements of the local people were 
essentially fiscal; at least at the outset, their yoke was light, and Muslim sources 
regard them, for infidels, comparatively favourably.” They possessed, how 
ever, a powerful military machine, as they showed when in 536/1141 they 
humbled Sanjar (who seems deliberately to have provoked them). From the 
time of I] Arslan (r. 551 67/1156 72), the Khwarazm Shahs at times chafed under 
Qara Khitay financial control, but the withholding of tribute usually provoked 
punitive expeditions into Khwarazm. The next Shah, Tekish (r. 567 96/1172 
1200), owed his succession to the throne to intervention by the Gtirkhan’s son 
in law Fuma (Chin. fu ma ‘son in law of the emperor’), but sought an early 
opportunity to throw off their control. The Islamic sources state that the Qara 
Khitay tax collectors, who had originally behaved in an impartial and equitable 
manner, had become increasingly arrogant and oppressive. The looseness of 
power relationships within the ruling family of the Qara Khitay, and lax control 
over subordinates, may have contributed to this; but it may be that, latterly, the 
shahs raised the banner of jihdd against the Qara Khitay on any pretext that came 
to hand in an attempt to pacify the orthodox religious classes aroused by the 
shahs’ anti ‘Abbasid policies. 


121 See histories of the dynasty in W. Barthold, History of the Semirechyé, in Four studies on 
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After Sanjar’s capture by the Oghuz, Khurasan entered into an administra 
tive limbo. The Oghuz were too disorganised and unsophisticated to form an 
organised state there, and, after the sultan’s death, power became divided out 
among the former Saljuq amirs under the general overlordship of the 
Qarakhanid Mahmitid Khan (see above, pp. 66 7). The most powerful of 
these was Sanjar’s ghulam Mu’ayyid al Din Ay Aba (d. 569/1174), who estab 
lished himself at Nishaptr, eventually as a vassal of Mahmid Khan, and 
earned a reputation for his wise and just rule. 


VI 


The Great Saljugs of the west had almost forty years of continued life after 
Sanjar’s death, but their power became more and more circumscribed. One 
significant factor here was the growing political and military power of the 
‘Abbasid caliphs, increasingly inclined now to assert their secular rights. 
Al Muqtafi, as well as recruiting troops, excluded the Saljuq shihnas from 
Baghdad after the death of Sultan Mas‘tid b. Muhammad (see above, p. 64), 
and he was aided by a formidably energetic vizier, ‘Awn al Din Yahya Ibn 
Hubayra (d. 560/1165), accorded by his master the title of ‘Sultan of Iraq’ after 
A wide ranging ‘Abbasid diplo 
matic policy was adopted; links were made, for example with the Sunni hero 
of Syria, Nur al Din b. Zangi; and the caliphs themselves now took the field at 
the head of their armies. There was a strongly Hanbali ethos at the heart of the 
caliphate in Baghdad, against the Shi‘ite influence centred on the great Shi‘ite 


the ejection of the shihna from the capital. 


shrine cities of central Iraq. 

The peak of caliphal influence in Iraq and western Persia came under al 
Nasir (r. 575 622/1180 1225)."4 Al Nasir had a vision of a rejuvenated 
Islamic world and hoped to establish the caliphate once more as the 
spiritual and secular focus for the aspirations of all Muslims, whatever 
their sectarian loyalties, and certainly including the Sunnis and moderate 
Shi‘ites. An aspect of his ethical and moral policy here was his encourage 
ment of a system of political alliances backed by membership of the 


123 See on him Herbert Mason, Two statesmen of medieval Islam: Vizir Ibn Hubayra (499 
560AH/1105 1165AD) and Caliph an Nasir li Din Allah (553 622AH/1158 1225AD) (The Hague 
and Paris, 1972), pp. 13 66; Angelika Hartmann, ‘Ibn Hubaira und an Nasir li Din Allah’, 
Der Islam, 57 (1976), pp. 87 99. 

124 See the magistral study of Angelika Hartmann, An Nasir li Din Allah (1180 1225). Politik, 
Religion, Kultur in der spdten ‘Abbdsidenzeit (Berlin and New York, 1975); EI” ‘al Nasir li 
Din Allah’ (Hartmann). 
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chivalric orders of the futuwwa.’” He himself joined the Rahhasiyya order 
at Baghdad in 578/1182f. and personally introduced into it other potentates, 
including members of the Ayyiibid family, the Rim Saljuqs and, at the 
other end of the Islamic world, the Ghirid sultans. Although his efforts 
here in the central and eastern lands of Islam did not survive the Mongol 
cataclysm, the ideals and practices of futuwwa did have a a clear influence 
in the Anatolia of the later Saljuqs and the succeeding beyliks, in the shape 


126 


of the akhi groups in the towns there.*” The caliph undoubtedly scored a 
great success in orthodox Sunni eyes by bringing back into the fold of 
orthodoxy the new Grand Master of the Isma‘tlis of Alamit, Jalal al Din 
Hasan (III) b. Muhammad (acceded to power in 607/1210), who publicly 
proclaimed his abandonment of the doctrine of giydma, the return of the 
Expected Imam just before Resurrection Day, and declared his adhesion to 
Sunni Islam. On the Talisman Gate at Baghdad, which al Nasir now 
erected (no longer extant), the great Swiss epigraphist Max Van Berchem 
interpreted the decoration showing a human figure with his hands on the 
heads of two dragons as representing the caliph’s triumph over his two 
great enemies, the Isma‘li Grand Master and the Khwarazm Shah ‘Ala’ al 
Din Muhammad."”” 

Al Nasir’s main enemy in western Persia was the remaining Great Saljuq, 
Toghril (II), against whom he concentrated his efforts. In 583/1187 he ordered 
the old Saljuq palace in Baghdad, the symbol of tutelage by an outside regime, 
to be torn down.” The sources are not wholly explicit, although one at least, 
Ibn al Athir, does state that al Nasir egged on the Khwarazm Shah Tekish 
in order to dispose of Toghril,”? even though the Khwarazm Shahs, with 
their long term ambitions of conquering western Persia and pushing into 
Iraq, were known to be dangerous enemies of the caliphate (see below). It 
was more obviously in the natural interests of the caliphate that al Nasir should 
incite against the Shahs their opponents on the eastern fringes of Khurasan, the 
Ghirids. This line of chiefs from Ghur, in the mountainous interior of what is 
now Afghanistan, had in the mid sixth/twelfth century dealt a near death 
blow to the surviving Ghaznavids, and under their forceful sultan Ghiyath 


125 See EI” ‘Futuwwa’ (Cl. Cahen). 

126 See Cahen, Pre Ottoman Turkey, pp. 195 200, 335 41; EI” ‘Akhi’ (Fr. Taeschner). 

127 Hodgson, The order of Assassins, pp. 217 25; Daftary, The Ismailis:Their history and 
doctrines, pp. 405 7. However, Hodgson (p. 223 n. 31) suggested that the figures 
depicted are simply astrological symbols. 

128 Ibn al Athir, vol. XI, p. 560. 

129 Ibn al Athir, vol. XII, p. 107. 
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al Din Muhammad (r. 558 99/1163 1202f.) were now vigorously expand 
ing westwards into Khurasan, inevitably coming up against the Khwarazm 
Shahs.”° 

Another factor contributing to the demise of the Great Saljuqs was the 
shrinkage of their territories, hence financial resources, and their sphere of 
action through the growth of powerful atabeg and other Turkish commanders. 
In Azerbaijan, the Eldigtizids of Tabriz and the Ahmadilis of Maragha were all 
powerful, and through Shams al Din Eldigiiz’s marriage to the widow of the 
ephemeral sultan Toghril (II) b. Muhammad, and other marriages linking his 
line with the Saljuq family, this atabeg was able to set up Toghril’s son Arslan as 
sultan and, inevitably, protégé of the Eldigtizids in Hamadan in 556/1161. 
Eldigtiz’s sons and successors maintained a close tutelage over the last two 
Saljugs, and Toghriil (III) b. Arslan was only able to break out of this during the 
last years of his life. Fars was under the Turkmen Salghurids, from the Oghuz 
tribe of the Salghur/Salur, while Khizistan was controlled by another 
Turkmen, Shumla, from the Oghuz tribe of the Avshar, and his progeny. In 
Khurasan, the Oghuz tribesmen remained a significant if disorganised force. 
They had brought about the eventual downfall of Sanjar, and in 582/1186 the 
Oghuz leader Malik Dinar put an end to the Saljuq line in Kirman. Malik Dinar 
tried to legitimise his rule by marrying a Saljuq princess, and is actually praised 
in the sources for his just ten years’ rule and his care for the prosperity of Kirman 
and its subjects, an attitude uncharacteristic of Turkmens of his background; but 
after his death, his incompetent son and successor was unable to hold the Oghuz 
horde together, and when he in turn died the Oghuz had to submit to the 
Khwarazm Shah Tekish and were incorporated into his army.” 

Thus the last two sultans, Arslan and Toghril (III), held no more than Jibal, 
with their centres of power at Hamadan and Isfahan and occasionally at Rayy. 
Arslan ruled only nominally under the control of Eldigiiz, who adopted the 
title of Atabak al A‘zam ‘Supreme atabeg,’ and it was his son Nusrat al Din 
Jahan Pahlawan Muhammad who in 571/1176 set up Toghril as sultan when 
Arslan died. The sources commend this last of the Saljugqs for his intellectual as 
well as his martial qualities, but the odds were heavily stacked against him. 
Toghril soon became restive under Jahan Pahlawan’s successor as atabeg, 
Qizil Arslan, who treated him harshly, and he gathered together troops, 
assumed the initiative and defeated the forces of the caliph (now Quzil 


130 Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 163 5. 
131 Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history’, pp. 169 75; Mercil, Kirman Seleuklan, 
Pp. 210 28. 
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Arslan’s ally) at Day marg near Hamadan in 584/1188. He nevertheless had to 
surrender to Qiziil Arslan in 586/1190, who imprisoned him and now pro 
claimed himself sultan, but he was mysteriously murdered so that Toghril 
could obtain his freedom. He soon secured Jibal for himself, but at this point 
came up against the Khwarazm Shah Tekish. Although Toghril captured Rayy 
from its unpopular Khwarazmian garrison, he was overwhelmed by the 
Khwarazmians’ superior numbers in a battle with Tekish outside Rayy. He 
was killed at the age of only twenty five, the last Saljuq to rule (590/1194), and 
his head sent by the Shah to Baghdad. Western Persia was now divided up 
between a commander of the Eldigiizids and the caliph.” 

The latter, however, now faced a much more redoubtable and powerful foe 
than the last Saljug, especially since after 589/1193 Tekish was free of his 
brother and rival for power in Khurasan, the deceased Sultan Shah. Tekish 
considered himself as heir to the Saljuq empire, which involved control of 
western Persia, and, after his death, increased pressure was exerted on al Nasir 
by Tekish’s son and successor, the last Shah to reign in Khwarazm, ‘Ala’ al Din 
Muhammad (r. 596 617/1200 20). ‘Ala’ al Din demanded recognition of his 
claim to a vast empire which now stretched from Turkistan to the Indian 
Ocean shores, the justification for his assumed title of ‘the Second Alexander’, 
and required al Nasir to place his name in the Baghdad khutba. 

Al Nasir could only seek to neutralise the Shahs by giving moral support to 
the Ghirids in their struggle with the Shahs for possession of Khurasan. ‘Ala’ 
al Din Muhammad knew from documents captured at Ghazna that the caliph 
had earlier incited the Ghutrids against him and was now using Isma ‘li fida@’is 
to remove his opponents. Questioning the whole legitimacy of the ‘Abbasids 
as excluders of the ‘Alids from their rights, he secured a fatwa from compliant 
‘ulam@ declaring al Nasir deposed, and nominated in his place a Husaynid 
‘Alid as anti caliph, whose name he now placed in the khutba of the 
Khwarazmian lands and on his coins. He began to march on Baghdad in the 
winter of 614/1217f. but was halted in the mountains of Kurdistan by unusually 
heavy snowfalls; and hearing of the Mongols’ appearance on the borders of 
Transoxania, he turned back to Khurasan.™ 


132 Bundari, pp. 301 3; Husayni, pp. 176 93; Rawandi, pp. 339 74; Pseudo Zahir al Din 
Nishapiri, trans. Luther, pp. 151 3; Ibn al Athir, vol. X, pp. 24 5, 75 6; Juwayni, trans. 
Boyle, vol. I, pp. 299 303; Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 366 7; Kafesoglu, Harezmsahlar devleti 
tarihi, 116 19, pp. 123 6. 

133 Ibnal Athir, vol. XII, pp. 106 8; Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. II, pp. 364 7,390 2; Barthold, 
Turkestan, pp. 373 5; Kafesoglu, Harezmsahlar devleti tarihi, pp. 202 5, 214 20. 
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It is at this point that a totally new phase of Islamic history begins, with the 
appearance of the Mongols. Ruling houses familiar in the history of 
Transoxania had already disappeared. The last ruler of the western branch 
of the Qarakhanids, ‘Uthman b. Ibrahim (r. 600 9/1204 12), had borne gran 
diose titles like Sultan al Salatin ‘Supreme Sultan’ but was ill equipped to 
withstand the Khwarazmian onslaught. He had rebelled in Samarqand against 
‘Ala al Din Muhammad, upon which the Khwarazm Shah had come to 
‘Uthman’s capital, sacked it and executed him.”* The Naiman Mongol leader 
Kiichliig had in autumn 1211 captured the Qara Khitay Gitirkhan Chih lu 
ku/Zhilugu near Kashghar and in effect taken over the Qara Khitay titulature 
and state apparatus for himself.” Such radical changes in the governmental 
pattern of eastern and western Turkistan facilitated the expansion to the west 
shortly afterwards of Chinggis Khan’s hordes. According to a Western source, 
al Nasir had been negotiating with the Mongols in order to delay the advance 
of the Khwarazmians, an allegation that Angelika Hartmann thought might 


well contain some truth.2° 


At all events, the policies of provocation pursued 
by ‘Ala’ al Din Muhammad brought down on his head the Mongols in 1217, 
with fateful consequences not merely for his own dynasty but for the Islamic 


lands in Asia as a whole. 


IX 


As has been seen (above, p. 21), the two centuries or so that we have covered 
brought new ethnic groupings and demographic trends into the eastern 
Islamic lands, with consequences in the linguistic field and in that of land 
tenure and utilisation. The question remains, were there significant reactions 
in the fields of culture and of literary and artistic expression, within the milieux 
of the Qarakhanids, the Saljuqs and Khwarazm Shahs, as well as political, 
economic and demographic ones? It was noted (above, p. 29) that the earliest 
monuments of Turkish Islamic literature emanate from the Qarakhanid 
milieux of western and, especially, eastern Turkistan, either composed at 
the courts of the khans, as with the Qutadghu bilig and the moral and didactic 
treatise, the ‘Atabat al haq@iq, of Ahmad Yiikneki, or written by an expatriate 
like Kashghari. Poetry, both of a folk nature and of a higher, court level, 


134 Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. II, pp. 392 5; Barthold, Turkestan, pp. 365 6; Pritsak, “Die 
Karachaniden’, pp. 56 7. 

135 Ibn al Athir, vol. XII, pp. 269 71; Biran, The empire of the Qara Khitai, pp. 79 80. 

136 EI ‘al Nasir li Din Allah’, at vol. VII, pp. 997 8. 
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continued to be composed, according to Kashghari.’” There may also have 
been at this time the beginnings of a Sufi mystical literature in Turkistan, but 
the topic is shrouded in mystery. The shaykh Ahmad Yasawi (i.e. from Yasi in 
the middle Syr Darya valley, the modern town of Turkistan in the southern 
most part of the Republic of Kazakhstan; it is there that the shaykh’s mauso 
leum, later known as ‘the Ka‘ba of Turkistan’ and a great goal of Central Asian 
pilgrims, is situated) is often adduced as a significant figure here, but the death 
date given for him of 562/1167 is probably too early and the collection of 
Turkish mystical poetry attributed to him, the Diwan i hikmet, was almost 
certainly put together by other hands after his death."** Whether the 
Qarakhanid rulers ever became literate in the prestige Islamic languages of 
Persian and Arabic, let alone in Turkish itself, is unknown. Their close 
identification with their Turkish military backing, their loose system of 
governance hence lack of need for a complex bureaucracy of traditional 
Islamic type, and their lifestyle that was at least semi nomadic, would seem 
to make this problematical; Turkish must have been the language which 
continued to loom largest in their mode of life and for their military and 
administrative needs. Yet perhaps this is too facile a judgement; the career at 
the Bukhara court of a poet like Am‘aq (d. c. 543/1148f.) shows that a poet in 
Persian could secure honour and doubtless financial reward from the 
Qarakhanids.”° 

We have more information about the situation in the Persian lands. Here 
the ethnically Turkish Saljuq sultans and their provincial governors and 
atabegs became highly dependent on the bureaucracies that they inherited 
from their predecessors for running the complex administrative and fiscal 
structures which had evolved over the centuries. The personnel involved 
were almost wholly Persian, imbued with Arabo Persian procedures and 
traditions of statecraft; they possessed the whole gamut of the Islamic sciences 
and, especially, polite learning, adab, and all these they placed at the disposal of 
their Turkish masters. Although we know that the Saljuqs’ predecessors in 
Khurasan, the Ghaznavids, became highly literate within one or two 


137 Barthold, Zwélf Vorlesungen, p. 117. 

138 See EI’. ‘Yasawiyya’ (Th. Zarcone). Accepted ideas about the Yasawiyya are due for a 
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Central Asia which may bring the order’s origins into the seventh/thirteenth century 
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and Robert Dankoff (trans. and eds.), Early mystics in Turkish literature: Mehmed Fuad 
Képriilii (London and New York, 2006), pp. viii xxvii. 

139 See Alessio Bombaci, Storia della letterature turca dall’antico impero di Mongolia all’odierna 
Turchia (Milan, 1956), part III, ch. VII ‘L’eta qarakhanide (XI XII sec.)’, pp. 81 106. 
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generations from their Central Asian ghuldm origins,’*° we have little firm 
information about the cultural and linguistic attainments of the Saljuq sultans 
themselves. Barthold’s categorical assertion that the sultans “were strangers to 
all culture’ and that Sanjar was certainly illiterate requires more substantial 
proof than he adduced." It does not seem likely that the contemporary ‘Imad 
al Din al Isfahani would praise the dead Muhammad (II) b. Mahmiid as ‘the 
most learned of his house’ (awfarahum ‘“ilm*") (see above, p. 64) if the sultan 
had been illiterate. Unlike the case with the Qarakhanids, no substantial body 
of Turkish lore and literature emanated from the Saljuq courts, so far as we 
know. The literature of their courts which is known to us is wholly in Persian 
and Arabic, with Persian poets of high calibre, such as Mu‘izzi, the eulogist of 
Malik Shah and Sanjar (d. between 519 and 521/1125 and 1127), and, a gener 

ation or so later, such poets at Sanjar’s court as Adib Sabir (d. between 538 and 
542/1143 and 1148) and Anwari (585/1189 or 587/1191). Of provincial courts, we 
find Khaqant (d. 595/1199) at that of the Shirvan Shahs in Transcaucasia, while 
the Khwarazm Shahs Atsiz and I] Arslan had the services of an outstanding 
poet and epistolary stylist in Rashid al Din Watwat (d. 578/1182f. or somewhat 


earlier). 


It seems improbable that there was not some degree of 
Persianisation among the Turks at the court circles here, to which there had 
been some degree of predisposition, on the evidence of Mahmiid Kashghari; 
he states that ‘when the Oghuz mixed with the Persians they forgot many 
Turkic words and used Persian instead’. Although the course of Islamic 
history shows that rulers of Turkish origin clung much longer to their native 
tongue than is often (mainly from lack of explicit information) thought, ““* and 
Turkish must have remained a valuable tool for diplomacy and communica 

tion with Turkish tribesmen and chiefs remaining within the steppes, the 
attraction of Persian ways and customs at rulers’ courts and the use of Persian 
governmental lore and practice in their administrations inevitably led to the 
formation of a composite culture combining Turkish vitality with Persian 
sophistication. 


140 Bosworth, The Ghaznavids, pp. 129 30. 
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142 See J. Rypka et al., History of Iranian literature (Dordrecht, 1968), pp. 194 5, 197 9, 200, 
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143 Diwan lughat al turk, trans. R. Dankoff and J. Kelly, Compendium of the Turkic dialects 
(Cambridge, MA, 1982 5), vol. I, p. 115. 

144 See EI’ Suppl. “Turks. III. Literature. 6 (a) Turkish literature in Muslim India’ (B. Péri) 
on the use of Turkish in Mughal India up to the nineteenth century. 
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The early expansion of Islam in India 


ANDRE WINK 


In the wake of the Islamic conquests, trading activity between the Middle East 
and India appears to have expanded dramatically. Between the Hellenistic 
period and the first/seventh century, the Arabs had lost their predominance in 
this trade to the Ethiopians Byzantium’s trading partners in the Indian 
Ocean and, to an even greater degree, to the latter’s political and commercial 
rivals, the Sasanid Persians. The early Islamic conquests brought Byzantine/ 
Sasanid rivalry to an abrupt end while bringing the Middle East into a single 
monetary exchange system and linking the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean 
under the aegis of a single imperial polity. Gravitating towards Mesopotamia 
and the Persian Gulf, the trade with India became the major external source of 
wealth for Islam, at the same time that the overland route to China acquired 
much greater significance with the accession of the Tang dynasty in 618 CE. 
The Islamic trade with India was a trade in pepper (the ‘black gold of India’) 
and spices in the broadest sense, but included an almost infinite array of other 
items, from jewels to metallurgical products and ivory, to teakwood and 
textiles, which were exchanged against precious metals, horses and many 
manufactured products such as paper, glass and the like. 


The India trade 


There is significant evidence to show that the conquests in Makran and Sind 
were, at least partly, motivated by the ambition to safeguard the India trade 
against the (semi )nomadic tribes of these regions, such as the Jats and 
Mids, whose predatory activities affected much of the western Indian 
Ocean, from the mouth of the Tigris up to the coasts of Sri Lanka. The 
early conquests in the eastern direction enhanced the power of the Azd 
‘Uman at the expense of the tribes of the Sindian wastes. These Azdi of 
Oman were a thoroughly Persianised population of Arab seafaring merchants 
(Zoroastrians before the rise of Islam) which had been settled on the coasts of 
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Fars and Kirman Makran, and as far as Sind from the days of the first Sasanid 
emperor Ardashir (r. 226 41 CE) onwards.’ The Azdi rise to power on the 
easternmost frontiers of the caliphate did not go unopposed (the notorious 
governor al Hajjaj turned against them in the late first/seventh century) but 
demonstrates a strong link between the expansion of Islamic commercial 
interests and the conquests on the Indian frontier. This link persisted until 
about 447/1055, when the Saljuq Turks occupied Baghdad, the India trade was 
rerouted to the Red Sea and the Baluchi overran Makran. Until that time, in 
Oman the ports of Suhar, Julfar, Daba and Masqat rose to eminence under the 
Azdi trading network. Many other Persian Gulf cities became important after 
the conquest of Sind and the subsequent foundation of Baghdad, including 
Basra (newly founded by the Arabs), Ktifa, Wasit and al Ubulla the latter city 
attracting such a large part of the India trade that it came to be regarded as 
‘part of al Hind’. The efflorescence of these cities is another strong indication 
of the importance, from ‘Abbasid times onwards, of the Persian Gulf con 
nection with India, and beyond, with Malaya and China, as well as with Africa. 
The Buyid dynasty (320 454/932 1062) boosted this trade still further, along 
the entire littoral, by effectively keeping the Baliichi tribes of Kirman at bay. 

Throughout the early centuries, the Hijaz and the Red Sea ports were 
completely eclipsed. Jiddah and Aden were not restored until the rise of the 
Fatimids (359 567/969 1171) and the Ayytbids (567 650/1171 1250) in Egypt. 
By then the intercontinental trade route through Syria and Asia Minor, via 
Baghdad, to the Persian Gulf was subverted by the arrival of the Saljuq Turks, 
the subsequent devastation of Fars by the Shabankara and other unhinged 
tribes elsewhere in the Gulf region (including the islands), the concomitant 
decline of the ‘Abbasids and by the beginning of the Crusades in 485/1096. To 
some degree the decline of Baghdad, Shiraz and of Basra and other cities in the 
Persian Gulf, was offset by the Saljugs’ policy of rerouting the India trade from 
Makran to Hormuz and northwards to Jiruft and Bardasir, in Kirman, and as 
far as Yazd and the caravan route to Azerbaijan and Anatolia.* But the decline 
of the Persian Gulf and the rise to pre eminence of the Red Sea and Egypt in 
the India trade were sealed by the fall of Constantinople in 600/1204, during 


1 A.Wink, Al Hind: The making of the Indo Islamic world, vol. I: Early medieval India and the 
expansion of Islam, 7th 11th centuries (Leiden, 1990), pp. 45 53; G. F. Hourani, Arab seafaring 
in the Indian Ocean in ancient and early medieval times (Princeton, 1951), pp. 45 6; 
D. Hawley, Oman (London, 1977), pp. 17, 19. 
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Indo Islamic world, vol. II: The slave kings and the Islamic conquest of India, 11th 13th centuries 
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the Fourth Crusade, and the destruction of the caliphate by the Mongols in 
656/1258. From the Red Sea and Egypt, links with Malabar, especially with 
Calicut, and with the Coromandel were increasingly given emphasis over 
those with Gujarat and western India, although the latter areas were soon to 
regain an important role in trade, above all that in textiles. 

Outside the conquered territories of Makran and Sind, Zabul and Kabul, 
and parts of the Punjab, up to the eleventh century no permanent Muslim 
communities appear to have been founded in India beyond the coastal towns.’ 
On the coasts, however, Muslim communities took root in innumerable 
locations, from Gujarat and the Konkan to Malabar, the Coromandel, Sri 
Lanka, Bengal and beyond, to the Malay Indonesian archipelago and China; 
and everywhere their raison d’étre was trade. Sustaining the emerging net 
works of Indian Ocean trade, we also find significant numbers of Hindus and 
Jains migrating to the Persian Gulf, Oman, Socotra, to the Red Sea and its 
islands, as well as to Indonesia, but in all likelihood these did not found 
permanent communities. If we can go by the later medieval and early modern 
evidence, Hindus and Jains, beyond India, remained sojourners.* It was the 
Muslim diasporas in the Indian Ocean that became numerically the most 
important and by the thirteenth century overshadowed all others, including 
the Jews and Parsis, not least because they routinely gave rise to mestizo 
communities, originally often through mut‘a or ‘temporary marriage’ with 
women of low fishing and mariner castes, while living under Hindu domi 
nation. Up to about the tenth century the largest settlements of Muslim 
trading groups of this kind, mainly originating from the Persian Gulf region 
and Oman and to a lesser extent from the Hadramawt, were to be found on 
the coasts of Gujarat and the Konkan, in the domain of the Rashtrakuta or 
Ballahara kings. Here the Arab element gradually submerged under the 
Turkish conquests from as early as the eleventh century but mostly from 
the late thirteenth century or, in the Konkan, under the expanding Bahmani 
dominion from the fourteenth century onwards. According to al Mas‘adi, the 
largest settlement was that of about 10,000 Muslims in Saymur (south of 
present day Mumbai).’ In the tenth century, many of these were baydsira 


3 M.J. De Goeje (ed.), Al a‘laq al nafisa of Ibn Rusta (Leiden, 1892), p. 135. 

4 Cf. C.D. Ley (ed.), Portuguese voyages, 1498 1663 (London, 1947), p. 22; S.C. Levi, The 
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(Leiden, 2004), p. 200. 
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(sing. baysart), that is ‘Muslims born in al Hind of Muslim parents’.® 
Particularly the Caulukya king Siddharaja (1094 1143) fostered the growth of 
coastal Muslim communities in Gujarat which came to include more and 
more local converts and ran the gamut from wealthy traders and shipping 
magnates to sailors, oilmen and other manual labourers.’ In the popular 
imagination, Siddharaja later became the founder of all important Muslim 
communities in Gujarat and he was reported to have been converted to their 
sects by the Bohras and the Khojas_ Ismaili communities which became 
larger in Gujarat than anywhere else in India and even by the Sunnis who 
entered Gujarat from the Turkish dominated areas of the north. 

The Arab Muslim trading communities of south India the Navayat of the 
Canara coast, the Mappilas of Malabar and the Lappai or ‘Labbai’ (a corruption 
of ‘Arabi) of the Coromandel retained the Shafil legal orientation and 
assiduously fostered the Arab identity that they had brought with them 
from Baghdad and the Persian Gulf, as well as from Arabia, Yemen and 
Hadramawt, even though these same communities adopted important ele 
ments (such as the matriarchal customs of Malabar) from their Hindu host 
environment. They remained closely connected, through trade and continued 
migration, with the Muslims of the Middle East, and developed more impor 
tant ties (also through intermarriage) with other Shafit Muslim societies 
which sprang up in the tropical ecosystems of south India, Sri Lanka and the 
Indian Ocean island archipelagoes than with the “Tartars’ of continental India, 
whom they affected to regard as late converts and who were Hanafi.* With 
origins going back as far as the eighth century in some places, and some 
Mappilas in effect claiming to be refugees from the reign of terror of al Hajjaj 
in Iraq at the end of the seventh century, the coastal Muslims of south India 
were clearly dominant in maritime commerce (especially long distance) by 
the thirteenth century and had grown numerous in many ports. But the 
position of these south Indian Muslims among the politically empowered 
Hindu majority in south India always remained extremely ambivalent, espe 
cially in caste conscious Malabar. Here, the Mappila and even the ‘Pardeshi’, 
or foreign Muslim element, while enjoying a privileged position among the 
Hindu military upper castes of Nayars and Nambitiri Brahmans, nonetheless 


6 On this term, see J.C. Wilkinson, ‘Bayasirah and Bayadir’, Arabian Studies, 1 (1974), 
Pp. 75 85. 

7 S.C. Misra, Muslim communities in Gujarat (Baroda, 1964), pp. 7 13. 

8 Cf. S. Bayly, ‘Islam in southern India: “Purist” or “syncretic’?’, in C. A. Bayly and D. H. A. 
Kolff (eds.), Two colonial empires: Comparative essays on the history of India and Indonesia in 
the nineteenth century (Leiden, 1986); Wink, Al Hind, I, pp. 69 86. 
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remained separated from these by a ritual barrier of pollution.? Other groups 
of Muslims of unknown provenance found employment as mercenaries 
in the indigenous armies of south India, serving the kings of Malabar and 
Sri Lanka alike." 


The conquest of Zamindawar, Zabulistan and Kabul 


By contrast, the sweeping victories in the north of the Indian subcontinent, in 
the frontier regions of Zamindawar, Zabulistan or Zabul, and Kabul (all of 
which are now in southern and eastern Afghanistan), as well as in Makran, 
Baliichistan and Sind, allowed the Muslims to assume political power over a 
Hindu Buddhist population which vastly outnumbered them but could, as 
revenue and tribute paying subjects, be fitted into the easternmost adminis 

trative divisions of the caliphate. Zamindawar was the lowland region around 
Kandahar (‘where people do not eat cows’) and here the Zunbil kings and 
their kinsmen the Kabulshahs who were probably descendants of a southern 
branch of the Chionite Hephthalites or “White Huns’ had their winter 
residence, in the religious centre of their realm where the cult of the 
Shaivite god Zin was performed on a hilltop. Zabul was the mountainous 
zone of the upper Helmand and Kandahar rivers where the Zunbils had their 
summer residence. Partly due to the inaccessibility of their realm, the resist 

ance of the Zunbils was much more effective than that of other Indian kings 
who took up arms against the invading Muslims. In effect, the Zunbils and the 
related Kabulshahs were able to slow down the final conquest until as late as 
256/870 holding out for more than a century and a half after the remnants of 
Chionite Hephthalite power were erased in the upper Amt Darya valley, in 
Herat and the surrounding region of Badhghis, as well as in the region of what 
is now northern Afghanistan, and for as long after the Brahman kings of Sind 
had been overthrown at their first encounter with the Muslim armies. 

The Zunbils’ tenacious resistance thwarted an attempted Muslim advance 
through Zabul and Kabul to the Indus Valley as early as 22/643."" Arab forces 
advanced to the shrine of Zin in 32/652f., mutilating the icon (the shrine itself 
survived until as late as the third/ninth century), and after that date mounted 
frequent plunder and slave expeditions as far as Ghazna, Kabul and Bamiyan, 
first from a base in Zarang, in Sistan, and subsequently from Bust, a town to 


9 Wink, Al Hind, II, pp. 275 80. 
10 Ibid., pp. 268 9. 
1 Wink, Al Hind, I, pp. 119 28. 
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the east of Zarang which drew great numbers of volunteer ghdzis but never 
became more than a turbulent frontier outpost.’* The Zunbil more than once 
struck back at the Arab positions in Sistan up to the end of the eighth century 
this remained the ‘ill omened frontier’ of consolidated conquests. According 
to al Mas‘tidi, ‘the Zunbil was that king of al Hind who marched to Sistan with 
the design to invade the kingdom of the Syrians’. An army sent under al 
Hajjaj, in 77/697f., to Zamindawar and almost as far as Kabul, was virtually 
destroyed. Arab infighting in Sistan, exacerbated by Zunbil interventions, 
brought the Islamic conquest to a halt, and for about one and a half centuries 
no lasting military gains were made in the difficult terrain of the Zunbil’s 
dominions, although the latter, lying athwart the vital caravan route from 
Hind to Khurasan, were frequented by Muslim merchants, as well as by 
renegades, especially Kharijites persecuted by al Hajjaj, and although some 
Afghans living in the area were possibly converted at this early stage. In the 
first half of the eighth century, the Zunbil instead chose to pay homage to the 
Tang emperor of China. 

The military breakthrough in Zabul and Kabul (although not yet in moun 
tainous Ghir) occurred in the late ninth century CE, under the Saffarids, a 
dynasty of local Sagzi provenance which had an intimate knowledge of the 
geographical and climatological conditions of these regions. By then the 
Buddhist “Turk Shahi’ dynasty of Kabul had made room for a ‘Hindi Shahi’ 
dynasty, founded by a Brahman vizier of the old dynasty in a new capital at 
Wayhind."* Under the Samanids, a Turkish slave general by the name of 
Alptigin set up his headquarters at Ghazna in 322/933, and then founded the 
dynasty of the Ghaznavids, which drove the Hindi Shahi rulers further into 
the Punjab, and ultimately, in the early fifth/eleventh century, into Kashmir, 
thereby giving a new impetus to Islamic expansion in Hind. 


The conquest of Makran 


From a military point of view, the first report received by the caliph “Uthman 
relating to the Indian borderlands of Makran revealed conditions which were 
hardly more encouraging than those of the Zunbil’s dominions to the north: 
‘the water is scanty, the dates are bad and the robbers are bold; a small army 


12 C.E. Bosworth, Ststdn under the Arabs: From the Islamic conquest to the rise of the Saffarids 
(20 250/651 864) (Rome, 1968). 

13 al Mas‘udi, Muraj al Dhahab, I, p. 211. 

14 Y. Mishra, The Hindu Sahis of Afghanistan and the Punjab, AD 86; 1026 (Patna, 1972). 
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would be lost there, and a large army would starve’.” This report essentially 
refers to the ancient Gedrosia, the barren territory where Alexander nearly lost 
his army in 325 BCE, on his march back from the Indus to Susa. Here the 
Greeks had been startled, after having become acquainted with the far more 
civilised barbarian kingdoms of the north west frontier, by the primitive life of 
the Ichthyophagoi, or what the Persians called the Maki khordn the ‘fish eaters’ 
of which the name MakrAn is said to be a corruption. 

It was an ancient convention to regard the satrapy of the Gedrosi (Makran), 
with those of the Arachotae (Kandahar), Arii (Herat) and Parapanisidae (Kabul), 
as part of India. Al Biriini, in the fifth/eleventh century, similarly maintained 
that ‘the coast of al Hind begins with Tiz, the capital of Makran, and from 
there extends in a south eastern direction towards the region of Debal’.”° 
From a physiographic point of view, Makran is an extension of the Great 
Desert or Dasht i Lit of Persia, and the part that was Indianised and ruled by 
Indian kings lay to the east of a wholly arid tract, extending up to Tiz (the chief 
commercial centre of Makran, on the Persian Gulf), and was called Kij Makran, 
now constituting the south western division of the province of Kalat, 
Balichistan, with a coastline of 320 kilometres. Kij Makran consisted largely 
of mountain ranges with cultivable tracts with towns and villages running 
from east to west, with Kij being the largest inland town, on the great highway 
connecting India with Persia which in the early centuries of Islam was even 
more vital to the economic life of the caliphate than the route running through 
the Kabul river valley. 

The Arabs first invaded Makran, routing a large assembly of Indian troops 
and elephants, in 23/644, towards the end of the caliphate of ‘Umar, almost 
three quarters of a century before Muhammad al Qasim conquered Sind and 
established the first Muslim settlement on the Indus.” Parties of horsemen 
began exploring the Makran coastal regions during the caliphate of (Uthman (r. 
23 35/644 56). Soon after, under ‘Ali (r. 35 40/656 61) and Mu‘awiya (r. 41 60/ 
661 80), military raids into the Makran were resumed which took the Arabs as 
far inland as Qiqanan, and even beyond, as far as al Ahwar (Lahore), but these 
resulted mostly in defeat. Later in the caliphate of Muwiya, Makran was 
‘conquered by force’, and permanent garrisons were established which subdued 
the country as far as Qandabil, obtaining more regular flows of tribute and 
slaves, although not without reversals. Some of the main towns of Makran had 


15 al Baladhuri, Futih al buldan (Cairo, 1932), pp. 420 1. 

16 Pliny, Natural history, II (London, 1947), Book VI, XX.53 XXI.56, XXIII.78 9; al Biriini, 
Kitab fi Tahqigt ma li | Hind (Hyderabad, India, 1958), p. 167. 

17 Wink, Al Hind, I, pp. 129 44. 
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to be subdued again by Muhammad al Qasim when the latter launched the 
‘holy war against Sind and Hind’ which was authorised by the caliph Walid and 
which led to the conquest of Sind by Arab forces around 96/712.”° 

In Makran, in the succeeding centuries, an unknown number of Arab 
Muslims, living in urban enclaves, appear to have asserted authority against 
largely unconverted and ‘depraved’ native tribes Jat dromedary men, an 
emerging population of Baltichis, pastoral and seafaring Mids preying on 
coastal traffic from Sind, and numerous other mobile groups which the 
Arabs had to contend with, often in violent encounters. Like Zabul, Makran 
became a place of refuge for Kharijites and other extremists, following in the 
wake of Persian Mazdeans fleeing from Kirman. But there was also the 
increasing number of Azdi Arabs, originating from Oman, which established 
an important mercantile presence in Makran that lasted until the Baliichis, 
under pressure from the Saljuqs, overran the province in about 447/1055 from 
the west. An important conduit of long distance commerce, Makran remained 
more or less under the effective control of the caliphate between 96/712 and 
256/870. The authority of the Tahirid, Saffarid and Samanid dynasties of 
eastern Persia did not extend as far as Makran, and we find that, by 256/870, 
Makran was effectively controlled by a number of mutaghalliba chiefs who had 
‘usurped’ power without being appointed by Baghdad but who still used the 
caliph’s name in the Friday prayers in Kij, and in a place called Mashki, on the 
Kirman border, as well as elsewhere, without paying tribute. Even then 
however the commercial traffic through Makran and along its coasts appears 
to have continued undiminished. 


The conquest of Sind 


Sind, the alluvial plain on both sides of the middle and lower course of the 
river Indus or “Mihran’, extending from Attock and the Salt Range to the coast, 
and with varying portions of the dry and hilly uplands, such as Qiqanan, 
adjoining Baliichistan, and of the Thar desert included, was conquered under 
al Hajjaj, “governor of ‘Iraq and Hind and Sind’ from 74/694 to 95/714. This 
occurred at a time of great expansionist ambition, amounting to an all out 
reorientation of the caliphate in the eastern direction, towards Iraq and the 
Persian Gulf, towards Ma Wara’ al Nahr, and, above all, towards Hind.” Like 


18 U.M. Daudpota (ed.), Chachndma (Hyderabad, Deccan, 1939), p. 91; al Baladhuri, Futih 
al buldan, p. 424. 
19 Wink, Al Hind, I, pp. 144 218. 
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Makran, Sind had a mixed Hindu Buddhist population, with some 
Zoroastrian elements. Most of Sind also had a pastoral nomadic economy, 
and much of it was still wilderness, a land of deserts, marshes and reeds. It 
probably held no more than several hundred thousand people along the lower 
Indus, next to perhaps 50,000 in Baliichistan. In some places, especially in the 
areas around al Mansira and Multan, it was considerably more densely settled 
by agriculturists, and it was generally more urbanised than Makran, commen 
surate with its greater commercial importance. For the Arabs, Sind was 
overwhelmingly important as a thoroughfare of the India trade, both overland 
and maritime. 

The first Arab naval expedition to Sind was undertaken in ‘Umar’s reign, 
either in 15/636 or 23/644, but was unauthorised by the caliph, who was 
hesitant about naval expeditions at that time.*® The Arab naval force came via 
Bahrayn and Oman to Debal and then crossed the sea to Tanah, a port on the 
west coast of India, near present day Mumbai." The same caliph, having 
received reports that Sind was inaccessible, ‘even worse’ than Makran, also 
prohibited an overland expedition from Makran to Sind. ‘Uthman, too, 
prohibited his troops from invading Sind. Not until Makran was occupied 
and the Mids of the coast of Sind were brought to heel under Mu‘awiya was 
such hesitation set aside. The expeditionary force which was then, in 94/710, 
sent from Shiraz in southern Persia under al Hajjaj’s nephew and son in law, 
the seventeen year old Muhammad al Qasim, consisted of 6,000 Syrian cav 
alry and detachments from Iraq with the mawali. These were military men 
who would not return to their places of origin but would settle down, with 
native women, in colonies which were known as junid and amsdr, usually in or 
around the main towns of Sind. The conquest army that invaded Sind in 95/711 
was not followed by a mass migration of Arab tribes, nomads or otherwise, as 
had been the case in Iraq between 17/638 and 25/656. Reinforcements, how 
ever, of camel riders were made along the way, and more troops were 
transferred by sea, while numberless volunteers soon began to arrive from 
Syria, and local forces of Jats and Mids were swept up in the conquest army 
as well. 

The port city of Debal was taken first, with great slaughter, and here the 
first mosque of the subcontinent was built. Other cities to the north of Debal 
capitulated to the conquest army, which then crossed the Indus for the 


20 H.M. Ishaq, ‘A peep into the first Arab expeditions to India under the companions of 
the Prophet’, Islamic Culture, 19 (1945), pp. 109 14; B.M.B.K. As Sindi, “The probable 
date of the first Arab expeditions to India’, Islamic Culture, 20 (1946), pp. 250 66. 

21 al Baladhuri, Futih al buldan, p. 420; Daudpota, Chachnama, p. 73. 
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decisive engagement with Dahir, the Brahman king of Sind, who was killed in 
battle, his head, with those of ‘the chiefs of Sind’ and a fifth of the booty and 
slaves, sent to al Hajjaj. The governor rightly surmised that this victory 
practically put all of Sind in his hands and, on the occasion, delivered a sermon 
in the great mosque of Kiifa congratulating his people on ‘the conquest of 
Hind and the acquisition of immense wealth’.* The capital cities of 
Brahmanabad, Alor and Multan, with all fortresses in between, were now 
taken in quick succession, with, according to the sources, casualties on the 
Muslim side remaining low, while the enslavement of great numbers of 
women and children accompanied the killing of the ‘fighting men’ of Sind. 
Few chose to convert. But more mosques were built, and Friday prayers were 
held and coins were issued in the name of the caliph. The victorious 
Muhammad al Qasim was executed in 96/715 as part of a purge undertaken 
against the relatives and protégés of al Hajjaj, upon the latter’s death, after 
having attempted to thwart the succession of the new caliph Sulayman. 
Subsequent Umayyad governors made repeated attempts to convert 
Dahir’s son Hullishah and other surviving members of the Sindian ruling 
elite, but with little lasting result. Apostasy and rebellion went hand in hand. 
The Arabs remained at war in Sind, even while conducting immensely 
lucrative raids, both by land and by sea, as far as Cutch, Gujarat and 
Rajasthan. Such raids, too, went not without reverses. An inscription in 
Sanskrit of the Gurjara Pratihara king Bhoja I commemorates how 
Nagabhata, the founder of the dynasty, defeated a powerful ‘Mleccha king’ 
who had invaded his dominion.” In the last decades of the Umayyad caliphate, 
in fact, the position of the Arabs not only appears to have deteriorated in many 
parts of Sind, but they withdrew altogether from regions to the east and south. 
This was also the time, however, when the two major stronghold towns 
were built of al Mahfiiza and al Mansira, on opposite sides of a now unknown 
lake “which borders on al Hind’, and here the Arabs could secure their posi 
tion.“ Al Mansiira, which appears to have been built adjacent to ‘old 
Brahmanabad’, the former capital of the Brahman rajas, became the seat of 
the later governors. There are now three main masses of ruins in this area, 
approximately 75 kilometres to the north east of modern Hyderabad. To none 
of these the name of al Mansira is attached, the city having been destroyed, like 
its predecessor Brahmanabad and so many other cities of Sind and Hind, by an 


22 Wink, Al Hind, I, p. 205. 
23 Indian Antiquary (Bombay, 1872 1923), 60 (I9II), p. 240. 
24 al Baladhurt, Futih al buldan, pp. 430 1. 
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earthquake and shifts in the course of the river occurring at some time after the 
fifth /eleventh century. But it was from the secure bases of these twin cities that 
the early ‘Abbasid governors, displaying varying degrees of loyalty to the 
caliphate, engaged in a new round of conquest activities, again both by sea 
and by land, and extending Arab control beyond previous limits, even, fleet 

ingly, to the coasts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. They also regained control of 
Multan and the upper Punjab, subduing the Jats and Mids in a range of localities, 
while at the same time building mosques of increasing size and number. 

Sind, with Makran, went its own way, under hereditary governing dynas 
ties, by about the same time that the Tulinids in Egypt and the Saffarids in 
Sistan gained practical autonomy, and the Zanj revolt occurred in Iraq. 
De facto renunciation of caliphal control over Sind occurred in 256/870. By 
this time Sind, like Makran, was parcelled out among a number of muta 
ghalliba chieftains who were under the authority of hereditary governors but 
sent them no revenue or tribute. Among the hereditary Arab governors of 
Sind the two most important ones in the fourth/tenth century were those of 
Multan and al Mansira, both still mentioning the ‘Abbasid caliph in their 
Friday prayers, although, as the century wore on, Multan appears to have 
paid allegiance to the Shahi rulers rather than Baghdad. Multan became an 
Isma ‘Ili principality when it openly proclaimed the sovereignty of the fourth 
ruler of the Fatimid dynasty of Egypt, al Mu‘izz (r. 341 65/953 76), the anti 
caliph who was also known as ‘the western one’. Al Muqaddasi, visiting Sind 
in 375/985, observed: ‘In Multan the khutba is read in the name of the 
Fatimid (caliph) and all decisions are taken according to his commands. 
Envoys and presents go regularly from Multan to Egypt. Its ruler is powerful 
and just.’* In Sind generally, the Fatimid da‘wa of missionary Isma‘lism an 
organised Shiite Muslim sect with roots in western India and Sind going 
back to the ninth century but not officially embraced by any ruling dynasty 
until the Fatimids of Cairo espoused it was extraordinarily successful and 
appears to have been related to the developments in trade.*° When the Fatimids 
extended their control down the Arabian and African shores, the Red 
Sea route gained greatly in importance, eclipsing the Persian Gulf in the 
trade with India. By the mid fifth/eleventh century, even Baghdad was 
temporarily held in the Fatimids’ name. In Sind, Makran and Baltichistan, 
Ismaili propaganda and Fatimid trade (which was supported by military 


25 M.J. De Goeje (ed.), Al Muqaddast, Descriptio imperii moslemici (Leiden, 1906), p. 485. 

26 B. Lewis, “The Fatimids and the route to India’, Revue de la Faculté des Sciences 
Economiques de l‘Université d’Istanbul (Oct. 1949 July 1950), nos. 1 4, pp. 50 4; M.J. De 
Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides (Leiden, 1886). 
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intervention, as well as by the introduction of a Fatimid coinage) developed 
side by side, indicating that Sind remained the vital commercial hinge that it 
had become in the second/eighth century. When Mahmid of Ghazna con 
quered Multan in 4oo/r1010, the Isma‘li communities suffered a severe set 
back. They later revived significantly, only to be suppressed once more in 570/ 
1175 by Muhammad Ghini, but never entirely. 

Throughout the three centuries of Arab Muslim rule in Sind, it appears, 
urbanism increased. The pastoral and only lightly Indianised Jats and similar 
tribes which the Arabs encountered in the waste and swamp lands throughout 
lower and central Sind and which they generally described as ‘highway robbers’, 
‘thieves’ and ‘pirates’,” were brought under the political authority of the 
Muslim state. They were either demilitarised and domesticated, or enlisted in 
protection rackets as caravaneers, dromedary men, watchmen and the like, or 
directly enlisted in the armies. Significant groups of Jats were also deported as 
slaves to Iraq, or settled in the swamps of the Shatt al ‘Arab (a policy inherited 
from the Sasanids). Throughout these centuries, there also appears to have been 
a substantial, although by no means complete, shift away from the pastoral 
nomadism of lower Sind to a more settled, agricultural existence in the Multan 
area and the Punjab, particularly among the Jats. Even the notorious Mids, who 
were especially numerous in south eastern coastal Sind, do not seem to have 
engaged in large scale piracy at sea between 221/836, when Arab attacks on 
them intensified, and the early fifth/ eleventh century, although they held on to 
a pastoral existence. There is no evidence that conversion to Islam had pro 
ceeded very far by the fifth/eleventh and sixth/twelfth centuries anywhere in 
Sind, nor that the Buddhists converted.”* In the early Islamic world, Arab Sind 
was, above all, important as a conduit of the India trade. The conquest, the 
quickened pace of commerce, and the increase of traffic between India and the 
heartlands of the Umayyad and ‘Abbasid caliphates, as well as western Asia, 
Africa and Europe, also led to a noteworthy dissemination of numerous Indian 
crops hard wheat, rice, sugarcane, new varieties of sorghum, banana, sour 
orange, lemon, lime, mango, as well as spinach, artichoke and eggplant/ 
aubergine among them and _ new agricultural techniques to parts of the 


27 Daudpota, Chachndma, pp. 61, 215; al Baladhuri, Futih al buldan, p. 424. 

28 As is maintained by D.N. Maclean, Religion and society in Arab Sind (Leiden, 1989). 
Maclean, like others before him, argues that Buddhists collaborated with the Arabs at an 
early stage and converted to Islam, lured by the prospect of being incorporated in a 
‘pan Islamic international trade network’. Not only is there no evidence for this theory, 
but Buddhism and Hinduism occurred in blurred forms in Sind. 
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world far beyond India.” This process was relatively slow and less easily visible, 
but its results revolutionised agriculture and may well have been the most 
significant legacy of early Muslim rule in Sind over the long term. 


The emergence of post-nomadic empires 


The next, and most important, chapter in the history of the early expansion of 
Islam in India begins with the Turks, a people of Central Asian origin but no 
longer nomadic by the time of their arrival in the subcontinent in the late 
fourth/tenth and fifth/ eleventh centuries. Due to the conquests of the Turks, 
by the seventh/ thirteenth century more people would be living under Islamic 
imperial rule in India than anywhere else, even though it would be a long time 
before these numbers would be reflected in the numbers of converts. 
Meanwhile, the old Islamic heartlands, with only Egypt excepted, between 
the fifth/ eleventh and seventh/ thirteenth centuries, suffered nomad invasions 
on an increasingly large and devastating scale first the Saljugs, then the 
Mongols (with, in Iraq, Bedouin making destructive inroads into the breaches 
left open by the Mongols) followed by extensive nomadisation and a 
concomitant long term decline of the urban and economic infrastructure. 
India did not suffer from nomad devastation and already had a population at 
this time of around 100 million people, which was, moreover, continually 
increasing. With the majority of these living in the fertile northern plains at 
the time one of the richest agricultural regions which were now coming 
under Islamic rule, and with the Islamic heartlands in disarray but maritime 
trade with Egypt expanding, the Indian subcontinent moved to a central 
position within the Islamic world at large. 

Nomads have never been able to establish empires in the monsoon climate of 
India.*° The Turks who established their Islamic empire beyond Sind in the 
fifth /eleventh century, like their pre Islamic predecessors (the Shakas, Kushanas 
and Hephthalites), are better designated as post nomadic people, with origins in 
the steppes but no longer active practitioners of pastoral nomadism. The 
successive post nomadic empires which they established were a quite specific 
adaptation to the ecological conditions of India. The Indian subcontinent, from a 
physiographic point of view, was a zone of transition between the nomadic 
world of the deserts and steppes which stretched from North Africa to Central 


29 A. Watson, Agricultural innovation in the early Islamic world: The diffusion of crops and 
farming techniques, 700 1100 (Cambridge, 1983). 
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and Inner Asia and the humid, equatorial parts of Asia where intensive rice 
agriculture was practised in alluvial river plains enclosed by rainforests. Because 
the arid zone of deserts and steppes had important extensions into India, the 
subcontinent was always closely linked to the nomadic world of the arid zone 
and it shared some of its features. Historically, it meant, above all, that the 
Indian subcontinent was conquered repeatedly by people of nomadic back 
ground and then colonised to varying degrees, but that it was never subjected to 
extensive nomadisation. Another branch of the Turks, the still nomadic Saljugs, 
in the fifth/eleventh century, sponsored a significant pastoral immigration into 
Iran and Anatolia, but failed to do so in India. There are remains of Saljuq 
mausoleums and minarets in Afghanistan, but not beyond. On the Indian 
frontier, the incidental settlements of Saljugs that may have occurred remained 
isolated, like in Baltistan (on the bank of the Indus, between Gilgit and Ladakh), 
where the rajas and viziers claim descent from Saljuq Turks who arrived here 
just before their fellow tribesmen pushed into Iran and Anatolia.” And there are 
some Saljuq families in the Juggaur district of Awadh who claim to be descend 
ants of the brother of Nur al Din Muhammad, the Artuqid ruler of Diyarbakr, 
and to have arrived there from Anatolia as part of the Ghirid armies in 580/1184. 
But none of these were nomads. Later, in the seventh/thirteenth century, the 
Mongol nomadic hordes in their turn failed to establish themselves in India on a 
permanent basis. Only in areas like Binban and the Kuh i Jiid, on the north west 
frontier of the subcontinent, did Mongol occupation lead to the devastation of 
agricultural land and large tracts of agricultural land being turned into pasture to 
sustain the Mongol cavalry. This did not happen in the plains. India was, for 
climatological and ecological reasons, unsuitable for Mongol style nomadism. 
India’s patchy pastoral economy of sheep, goats and cattle always stood in a 
competitive relationship with sedentary agriculture, and it could not accom 
modate large hordes of Turkish and Mongol nomads on account of its lack 
of good pasture lands and appropriate fodder grasses, particularly for horses. 
The humid climate of most of the subcontinent was detrimental to the health 
of horses and did not provide good breeding conditions, outside a few areas 
that were an extension of the arid zone, as in the north west, or in some parts of 
the Deccan. Generally, Turko Mongol writing is pervaded by fear of India’s 
hot and humid climate and concomitant unhealthy conditions for horses as well 
as men. 

The Turkish conquest of India, then, did not significantly modify the 
equilibrium between nomadic and sedentary people. The Turks who 
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migrated to India from the steppe, like those who were in the vanguard of the 
military conquest, always left their nomadism behind. But, even though their 
numbers were dwarfed by the size of the domestic population of the subcon 

tinent, the impact of the Turks was immensely important. For one thing, the 
Turks extended the rule of Islam across the Indian plains. For another, the 
Turks, straddling the arid north west frontier from Afghanistan to the mouth 
of the Indus as well as the steppe lands, acquired a virtual monopoly of the 
regular supply of good warhorses that the subcontinent could not provide for 
itself. Most importantly, the Turkish conquest armies, consisting of regular 
and irregular recruits from the nomadic steppes and built around a core of 
mamliks but never accompanied by sprawling nomadic hordes with their 
flocks and herds of sheep, with women and children in tow, brought about 
a revolution in warfare and military technique that would change the patterns 
of political and resource mobilisation of the subcontinent forever. 

The inhabitants of the steppes, living in conditions which were optimal for 
horse breeding, in medieval times distinguished themselves by the practice of 
mounted archery, and this allowed the Turks to prevail militarily over their 
sedentary neighbours, in India as much as in Byzantium, Iran or China. For 
this reason the Turks could bring about a horse warrior revolution in India 
even though they could not bring about a pastoral nomadic one. The military 
differential between the Turks and the Indians, both social and technical in 
origin, was an essential factor in the early centuries of incessant conquest 
activity, especially because the Turks were relatively few in numbers and 
prone to be decimated by disease. While the co ordinated deployment of 
mounted archers was essential for Turkish military victory, it appears beyond 
doubt that in India itself archery was left to infantry and a relatively small 
number of elephant riders. Although horses and horsemanship had a long 
history here, India failed to develop mounted archery, and it was this failure 
which was exposed by the Turks coming from Central Asia. 

The heavy (although never exclusive) reliance on horses and mounted 
archery by the post nomadic Turkish empires is what set them apart not 
only from the Indians but also from the Muslim Arabs who preceded them in 
the conquest of the north western frontier areas of the subcontinent. The 
battles of the Arabs in the first centuries of Islam were mostly fought by 
infantry, supported by archers. However, these infantry armies of the Arabs 
were not recruited from among the nomads but mostly from among the 
sedentary population of the towns and oases. The relatively minor nomadic 
element in the Arab armies was largely put to tactical use as light cavalry, 
especially in raiding excursions. What was essential in the Arab armies was 
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superior mobility in the campaigns in the desert and the ability to concentrate 
forces over great distances by making use of the dromedary. The role of the 
dromedary was decisive in the early Arab conquests and explains, at least 
partly, why these conquests did not go much beyond Sind and the arid regions 
of the Thar desert. But in spite of the prominent role they gave to the 
dromedary, the Arab conquerors were clearly not nomads, nor did they 
introduce mounted archery to India, nor did they bring large numbers of 
nomadic pastoralists along at a later stage for relocation in Sind. 

Post nomadic expansion of the kind that the Turks undertook in India could 
normally only be consolidated in the interstices of the sedentary world, along 
India’s inner frontier of arid and semi arid habitats. Hence the Islamic global 
isation of the economy, concomitant with the great increase of the offensive 
capabilities of mobile warfare in these centuries, followed the vagaries of the 
arid zone. As a result, in this period of post nomadic empire formation, the 
role of horses, dromedaries and oxen increased considerably, enlarging India’s 
capacity for warfare, transportation and cultivation simultaneously. 

The importance of the domesticated elephant was, however, from now on 
gradually reduced in the new warhorse military economy. In India, elephants 
were kept in forested reservations outside the cultivated realm where they 
needed a transhumance circuit which included both elevated and lowland, 
even swamp like, terrain. Such elephant forests, like grazing pastures for 
horses, stood in a competitive relationship with sedentary agriculture. Over 
time, with the agricultural realm expanding, the ecological situation of ele 
phants in many parts of the subcontinent had come to resemble more and 
more that of horses. Horse grazing, on the other hand, had the advantage that 
it could be done in non contiguous areas, which were, moreover, not neces 
sarily excluded from any other use, as elephant forests mostly were. The 
mobility of elephants was limited, while they had to be kept in a half tamed or 
wild state in forest reservations, and was further impeded by the fodder 
problem. Horses were more mobile, being always tame, and could more 
easily be controlled, relocated, concentrated and deployed over long distan 
ces. Beginning with the post nomadic empires of the Turks in the late fourth/ 
tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries, the disadvantages of the keeping and use of 
horses relative to elephants were gradually reduced to the point that elephants 
were bound to become ever more obsolete in warfare. Horses proved to be 
tactically much more useful in mobile warfare, while elephants could only be 
deployed statically, in set battles. 

In general, the evidence shows that the post nomadic empires of medieval 
India were in an almost permanent state of military mobilisation, and that 
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they relied specifically on mounted archers, much like nomadic empires. 
They were almost equally fluid and indeterminate in their institutional infra 
structure (lacking, notably, a clear law of succession). The major difference 
was that they did not rely on pastoral nomadism but on agriculture as their 
means of subsistence. Post nomadic armies were thus trimmed of their live 
stock, and unlike the nomadic armies mobilised by the Saljuqs and Mongols, 
did not move in conjunction with women, children and other non 
combatants, while they were always broken up in smaller contingents and 
never moved en masse. 


From Ghazna to Lahore 


Al Biriini, in his Kitab al Hind, dates the beginning of ‘the days of the Turks’ 
from ‘the time when they seized power in Ghazna under the Samani dynasty, 
and sovereignty fell to Nasir al Dawla Sabuktigin’.*” The dynasty of the 
Ghaznavids, which was then founded, was from the beginning preoccupied 
with the invasion of the major river plains, first of the Indus, then the ‘five 
river’ land of the Punjab, and finally the ‘two river’ land of the Ganges 
Yamuna Diab. It would pursue these goals until 582/1186, when the dynasty 
was overthrown by the Ghirids and their Turkish slave generals who, in their 
turn, would push the conquests as far as the eastern Ganges delta. Thus, for 
almost two centuries, the Turkish rulers of Ghazna played an important role 
in the expansion of Islam.’ They were quick to proclaim themselves the 
caliphal defenders of Sunni orthodoxy against the Shi‘ite Biyids and the 
Isma‘li principalities of Sind. Most importantly, they took it as their historic 
mission to conquer ‘the infidels of al Hind’. 

Acutely conscious of their post nomadic status, the Ghaznavids and their 
Turkish slaves recast themselves as a Perso Islamic ruling elite with such zeal 
(adopting even non Turkish names) that it is almost impossible to find 
significant reminders in the Persian historical record of their Turkishness, or 
of their former paganism, let alone their former nomadism. The fact remains 
that Turks from the steppes were the most important ethnic component of the 
Ghaznavid armies from beginning till end, especially of the mamlik leadership 
and elite troops, even though these armies were at all times rather heteroge 
neous, including recruits from among the semi nomadic Arab population of 


32. al Birtini, Kitab al Hind, p. 16. 

33 C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: Their empire in Afghanistan and eastern Iran, 994 1040 
(Edinburgh, 1963); Bosworth, The later Ghaznavids: Splendour and decay: The dynasty in 
Afghanistan and northern India, 1040 1186 (Edinburgh, 1977); Wink, Al Hind, II, pp. 112 35. 
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Khurasan (which had become ‘a second Arabia’), and now also from among 
the Afghans (still absent in the Arab armies), Daylami infantry and cavalry 
(originally from the Caspian Sea area), Tajiks or ‘Persians’ from Khurasan and 
various groups of Indians soon enough Indian Muslims as well. According to 
contemporary sources (which are almost certainly highly exaggerating), under 
Sultan Mahmid of Ghazna (r. 388 421/998 1030), these regular troops could 
number over 50,000, excluding provincial garrisons. Volunteer ghdzis, who 
went unregistered and without salaries, living off plunder, are said to have 
joined in the jihad in even greater numbers. 

Up to the end of Mahmiid’s reign, such Ghaznavid armies remained 
extremely mobile, undertaking raids into Hind, after the monsoon rains had 
subsided, on an almost annual basis, and then withdrawing to Ghazna with 
booty and slaves. From about 404/1013f., garrisons were beginning to be left 
behind and forts were conquered on a more permanent basis, while more and 
more petty Hindu rajas were beginning to be co opted in the conquest state. 
Lahore gradually emerged as a second Ghaznavid capital in the Punjab but did 
not replace Ghazna until 555/1160, when the latter city was taken over by the 
Ghirids. There were practically no permanent additions to the Ghaznavid 
conquests beyond Sind and the Punjab at any time, so that beyond these areas 
the pattern remained one of lightning raids into ‘infidel’ territory. Some of the 
major sacred sites of the Hindus, such as Kanauj, Mathura, Thaneshwar and 
Somnath, were plundered, their icons destroyed or removed, while enormous 
amounts of treasure which had been accumulated over centuries (the figures 
given by many texts are astronomical) were transferred to the Ghaznavid 
capital and brought back into monetary circulation or, in their turn, carried 
off by the Saljuq armies when they temporarily seized Ghazna in 511/1118. 
Scores of mosques were erected with the rubble of smashed temples, with 
carefully selected fragments being remitted to Ghazna to be trampled by the 
faithful. 

Demographic losses resulting from the destruction and killing concomitant 
with warfare, as well as from the large scale deportation of war captives 
and slaves, were probably severely aggravated by the outbreak of a famine, 
followed by epidemic disease, in 423/1033, in the wake of several decades of 
prolonged campaigning, which seemed to indicate that the great age of 
Ghaznavid expansion was drawing to a close. According to a later historian, 
Firishta: “This year of 423/1033 was remarkable for a great famine (qaht) in 
many parts of the world. The famine was followed by a pestilence which 
swept away many thousands from the face of the earth. In less than one month 
40,000 people died in Isfahan alone. Nor did it rage with less violence in 
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Hindustan, where whole countries were entirely depopulated.** In the 
Punjab, when the Hindu Shahi ruler Anandapala was forced out (causing 
the Isma ‘Ili amir of Multan to flee as well), a great exodus of Brahmans appears 
to have occurred from the increasingly Muslim dominated province towards 
the mountain valley of Kashmir, as well as to Varanasi and other areas still 
beyond the reach of the ‘country conquering Turushkas’. Among the invading 
Turks, the most substantial losses of manpower were probably caused by 
exposure to the almost entirely new disease pool comprising malaria, 
smallpox, cholera, bubonic plague and a host of others of the hot and 
humid climate of the densely settled plains of India rather than by warfare 
as such. 

An investiture patent was sent from the caliphal office in Baghdad in 421/ 
1030, Officially recognising not only the Punjab as a Muslim domain under the 
Ghaznavids but also all the areas which they had conquered to the west, as far 
as Qasdar, Sibi or Walishtan, Qiqanan and Makran. The dynasty held on to its 
possessions in northern and eastern Afghanistan, as well as its Indian con 
quests, for over a century more. Contemporary authors attached great sig 
nificance to the establishment of Saljuq suzerainty over Ghazna in 511/1118, 
consequent upon the death of Mas‘ud. By that time, however, the real threat 
to the Ghaznavids’ survival came not from the Saljuqs but from the 
Shansabanis of Ghir. 


Mountains of Firizkth, plains of Hind 


The Shansabani dynasty superseded the Ghaznavids in the second half of the 
twelfth century. This dynasty was not of Turkish, nor even Afghan, but of 
eastern Persian or Tajik origin, speaking a distinct Persian dialect of its own, 
like the rest of the inhabitants of the remote and isolated mountain region of 
Ghir and its capital of Firizkth (in what is now central Afghanistan). Here it 
presided over a mainly agricultural rather than a nomadic population a 
source of slaves for the Arabs whose external commercial connections were 
alleged to have been in the hands of Jews since the time of Hari al Rashid.” 
As long as he remained a Malik al Jibal or ‘King of the Mountains’, the Ghirid 
ruler did not have a cavalry at his disposal but merely an army of footsoldiers 


34 Tarikh i Firishta (Lucknow, 1864), p. 41. 

35 N. Lees (ed.), Tabagat i Nasirt of Abii ‘Umar al Juzjani (Calcutta, 1894), pp. 36 7; Wink, 
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equipped with long shields made of bullock hide and cotton cloth. When 
Turkish and Mongol pastoral nomads did penetrate into Firizkth in the early 
seventh/ thirteenth century they, eventually, under Ogedei, utterly destroyed 
it, bringing the Jewish presence to an end as well. 

Islam had come to Ghir, or at least to its capital, long before the 
Ghaznavids began to meddle with the Shansabanis’ dynastic disputes and, in 
the period leading up to the mid sixth/twelfth century, began to prop up the 
dynasty against rival mountain chieftains. Gathering strength, the Shansabani 
ruler acquired the title of sultan in return for tributary status. Soon after the 
mid sixth/twelfth century, however, the Ghurid sultan ‘Ala al Din Jahanstiz 
(the ‘world burner’) undertook to use his increased strength for the destruc 
tion of the city of Ghazna itself, as well as of the palaces at Bust which had been 
built by Mahmiid. Now, under an agreement with the Saljuq sultan Sanjar, 
effective Ghurid dominion was extended over neighbouring regions like 
Tukharistan, Bamiyan, Zamindawar, Bust and parts of Khurasan, or as 
Jazjani, the chief chronicler of the Shansabani dynasty, wrote, with some 
exaggeration, ‘from Hindustan and the frontier of Chin and Mahachin to Iraq 
and from the Jihun river in Khurasan to Hormuz’.2° In the process, the 
composition and character of the Ghirid armies changed entirely. 

Not only did the geographic recruitment area of the Ghtrid army broaden 
in the second half of the sixth/twelfth century, but cavalry became all 
important. In the Ghurid cavalries that invaded India we find Afghans, 
Damghanis from Qumis in northern Iran, Tajiks from Khurasan, Khalaj 
from Garmsir and Zamindawar, Saljuq amirs from Rim, and innumerable 
‘Ghuzz Turks’ who had arrived in Khutlan and Chaghaniyan around 511/1118 
and in Tukharistan, Ghazna, Kabul and Zabul after the mid sixth/twelfth 
century. Moreover, when in 556/1161 Sayf al Din Muhammad succeeded to 
the throne of Firizkth, the Ghirid state evolved from a local clan based polity 
into an empire led by a Turkish mamlik elite which was largely purchased in 
the steppes of Central Asia, thus coming very close to the post nomadic model 
of the Ghaznavids who preceded them in the conquest of Hind. Having 
subdued the Ghuzz Turks at Ghazna, the Ghurid Mu‘izz al Din (better 
known as ‘Muhammad Ghiir1’) in 569/1173 ‘ascended the throne of Ghazna 
like Mahmtid’. The Ghirid conquest of Hind then became the work of Sultan 
Mu‘izz al Din, the ruler of the appanage of Ghazna from 569/1173 to 599/1203 
and of Firuzkth between 599/1203 and 602/1206, and three of his Turkish 
slaves, Qutb al Din Aybak, Nasir al Din Qabacha and Taj al Din Yildiz, and 
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one non slave, Ikhtiyar al Din Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khalaji. Without 
sons of his own, Mu‘izz al Din arranged for his Turkish slaves to become the 
heirs to his dominion after his death. Meanwhile he effectively used his 
prerogative to keep his own Shansabani kinsmen out of his appanage of 
Ghazna, and by extension out of Hind, and could monopolise its by now 
diminished but still considerable wealth for himself.” In this way, Turkish 
predominance in the expanding empire was sealed. 

The essential difference between the Ghirids and their Ghaznavid prede 
cessors did not lie in different military strategies or tactics both relied heavily 
on mounted archery but probably in the logistics of supplies. By the late 
sixth/twelfth century we first hear of the activities in north western India of 
regular supply corps or commissariats, the roving bands of grain dealers with 
bullock trains which in later times were called Banjdras. These appear to have 
made their appearance with the Ghirid armies at this time, some of them 
already converting to Islam, according to later tradition, under Muhammad 
Ghiri.** The first nomadic Muslim caravaneers (kdrwdntyan) supplying the 
Ghirid armies in the field apparently came from the Multan area athwart 
the route of the earliest Ghirid campaigns in India. Aiming to bypass the 
Ghaznavid dominion in the Punjab, Mu‘izz al Din in 570/1175 had taken the 
southern route through the Gomal Pass, and Multan was the first city he 
captured, followed by Uch, in upper Sind, leaving both in the hands of a 
governor. He returned in 573/1178 via the same route, proceeding through the 
desert towards Nahrwala in Gujarat, still in an attempt to outflank the 
Ghaznavids. The defeat of his exhausted army by the Caulukya king 
Mularaja II induced him finally to give up the southern route. But the nomadic 
caravaneers of Multan, if later tradition can be relied on, accompanied the 
Ghirids in many, perhaps all, subsequent campaigns. 

These subsequent campaigns during the next five years resulted in the 
subjugation of Sind, as far as Debal and Makran. Peshawar, Sialkot and, 
through strategem, Lahore were secured by 582/1186, bringing to an end 
Ghaznavid rule in the Punjab. Coming into a strategic position to advance into 
the plains of northern India, the Ghtrids then began to engage Prthiviraja, the 
Cahamana ‘King of the Earth’. Prthiviraja, heading a powerful alliance of 


37 S. Kumar, “The emergence of the Delhi sultanate, 588 685/1192 1286’, Ph.D. thesis, 
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Indian kings, initially prevailed in the so called First Battle of Tara’in of 587/ 
1191, forcing the ‘army of Islam’ back to Lahore. In the following year, 
however, Prthiviraja’s army was scattered and defeated in the Second Battle 
of Tara’in, in which the Ghirid elite guard of 10,000 mounted archers appears 
to have played a decisive role. 

In the events which then unfolded, Qutb al Din Aybak began his meteoric 
rise. The forts of Sarsati, Hansi, Samana and Kahram, then Ajmer, Mirath, 
Baran, Delhi and Kol, were all in his hands prior to 589/1193. Officially, it was 
still Mu‘izz al Din who received caliphal authorisation for these conquests and 
who built the first triumphal arches and Jami‘ Masjid in the emerging new 
Indo Muslim capital of Delhi. But Aybak, the former slave, was about to 
ascend the throne of an independent sultanate of Delhi which was largely his 
creation a watershed event that happened in 602/1206. 

In the intervening years, the conquests were extended from Delhi: to 
Rajasthan, Varanasi and Bayana; to Gwalior, ‘the pearl of the necklace of the 
forts of Hind’; up to Bada’tin and Katahr, in the northern Diab, and as far as 
the frontier of the country of Ujjayn. The Candella forts of Kalanjar, Mahoba 
and Khajuraho were taken by Aybak in 598 9/1202 3. Bada’tin became the 
starting point for the conquests of Awadh, Bihar and Bengal, by Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Khalaji, in Aybak’s service. Bihar was extensively raided by his 
forces. Buddhist monks took flight, or were massacred, their monasteries 
turned into horse stables. Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar took possession of the 
capital of Nadiya in 600/1204, bringing Sena rule to an end, leaving the city in 
desolation, and prompting an exodus of Brahmans to the remotest corners 
of Bengal, then transferring the seat of Muslim government to Lakhnawti, 
a former northern Sena capital on the Ganges, near Gaur. Here another 
provincial administration was set up, the khutba was read and coins were 
issued, still in Mu‘izz al Din’s name, while mosques, madrasas and khanaqds 
were founded all over the area. In real terms the conquest was now com 
pleted. Well over halfa millennium after the beginning of the first campaigns, 
Muslim arms prevailed from the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges and 


Brahmaputra. The plains of Hind were no longer ‘in darkness’.” 
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PETER JACKSON 


The emergence of an independent Muslim 
state in India 


Following Mu‘izz al Din Muhammad’s assassination in 602/1206 the Muslim 
conquests in the Indo Gangetic plain went their own way. While the Ghurid 
heartlands, Ghtir and Firizktth, were contested among the various princes of his 
dynasty, further east the beneficiaries were the Turkish slave (ghulam; banda) 
commanders to whom the sultan had largely delegated authority." Two of 
them Taj al Din Yildiz in Ghazna and Qutb al Din Aybak in Lahore were 
quick to establish their de facto autonomy. Aybak was acknowledged by the 
Khalaj rulers who succeeded Muhammad b. Bakhtiyar at Lakhnawti in Bengal, 
and thus became the paramount ruler in Muslim India. But Aybak, who 
contested Ghazna with Yildiz, in turn recognised the overlordship of Mu‘izz 
al Din’s nephew and successor, Ghiyath al Din Mahmiid; numismatic evidence 
suggests that he bore no higher title than malik. After Aybak’s death in 
607/1210f., his heir Aram Shah was soon defeated and killed by Aybak’s slave 
and governor in Budaon, Iltutmish, who had been set up at Delhi. Aybak’s 
territories were now disputed among Iltutmish, Yildiz and another former 
Ghirid slave lieutenant, Nasir al Din Qubacha, who held Multan and Uchch 
in Sind. 

If Aybak was the effective founder of an independent Muslim power in 
India, Shams al Din Iltutmish (607 33/1210 36),” was the real architect of the 
Delhi sultanate. Although he was initially obliged to acknowledge Yildiz’s 
sovereignty and to content himself with the title of malik, his fortunes 


1 Irfan Habib, ‘Formation of the sultanate ruling class of the thirteenth century’, in Irfan 
Habib (ed.), Medieval India 1: Researches in the history of India 1200 1750 (Oxford and Delhi, 
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improved as a consequence of events beyond the Indus. In 612/1215f., the 
Khwarazm Shah Muhammad b. Tekish overwhelmed the last Ghirid princes 
and seized Ghazna from Yildiz. Fleeing into the Punjab, Yildiz was defeated by 
Iltutmish on the historic battlefield of Tara’in, captured and later put to death 
at Budaon. Then, in 617 21/1220 4, the Khwarazmian empire in turn was 
destroyed by the pagan Mongols under Chinggis Khan. Muhammad’s son Jalal 
al Din, defeated by the Mongols on the Indus (618/1221), spent three years in 
exile in the Punjab, where he carved out for himself a short lived principality 
before returning to Persia. The Mongol forces sent in pursuit were unable to 
apprehend him and ravaged parts of Sind, besieging Multan for several weeks 
(621/1224); they did not touch the territory of Delhi. Iltutmish had at first 
made peace with Jalal al Din, though he seems subsequently to have assisted 
Qubacha against him.’ 

Qubacha’s territories had therefore borne the brunt of the Khwarazmian 
and Mongol attacks; and this may have weakened him in the face of Iltutmish’s 
assault in 625/1228, when Uchch and Multan fell and Qubacha drowned 
himself in the Indus to avoid capture. Within the next few years, Iltutmish 
expelled one of Jalal al Din’s lieutenants from Kurraman and secured the 
submission of another, Hasan Qarluq, who ruled in Binban. In 628/1230f. his 
son Nasir al Din Mahmiid overthrew the Khalaj ruler of Lakhnawti, who had 
assumed the title of sultan, and when a rebellion broke out on the prince’s 
death soon afterwards IItutmish crushed it in person and brought the Muslim 
held regions of Bengal under his control (630/1232f.). Even prior to this, in 
626/1229, he had received a patent from the ‘Abbasid caliph al Mustansir, 
investing him with the government of the whole of Muslim India. When he 
died (633/1236), his dominions extended from the river Jhelum almost to the 
Ganges delta. 


Sultans and nobility, c. 1220-1295 


The elite of the early Delhi sultanate comprised overwhelmingly first 
generation immigrants from Persia and Central Asia: Persians (‘Tajiks’), 
Turks, Ghiris and also Khalaj from the hot regions (garmsir) of modern 
Afghanistan. Even if Fakhr i Mudabbir, writing in 602/1206, exaggerates the 
improvement in their fortunes that immigrants could expect,’ it is clear that 


3 See Peter Jackson, ‘Jalal al Din, the Mongols and the Khwarazmian conquest of the 
Panjab and Sind’, Iran, 28 (1990), pp. 45 54. 
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from the time of the Ghtrid campaigns northern India exerted a strong 
attraction upon them. Such immigration grew in the wake of the Mongol 
campaigns of devastation, and IItutmish is said to have encouraged it.” The 
majority of the newcomers, perhaps, would have been military men, but a 
later writer mentions also sayyids and ‘ulam@.° Among the latter class was the 
historian Jizjani, a refugee from Ghir, who first entered Qubacha’s service 
but deserted to Iltutmish on his invasion of Sind in 625/1228, and later rose to 
be three times grand qddi of the Delhi empire. 

Like the Ghirids, however, Iltutmish built up a corps of Turkish slave 
troops, known from the sultan’s own laqab as the Shamsis. The later historian 
Diya yi Barani (fl. 758/1357) refers to them by the term chihilgdnis: its signifi 
cance is unclear, though the distributive form may well indicate that each 
commanded a group of forty ghuldams.’ Barani characterises IItutmish’s mostly 
short lived successors as mere ciphers who watched helplessly while his 
Turkish ghulams wrested power from the free nobles who had entered 
Muslim India during his reign.* 

In some measure, this picture can be substantiated from the Tabagat i Nasirt 
which Jiizjani completed in 658/1260. Under Itutmish’s son Rukn al Din Firtiz 
Shah (r. 633 4/1236) the Turkish household slaves massacred a great many Tajik 
bureaucrats;? shortly afterwards they overthrew and murdered Firtiz Shah in a 
rising on behalf of his half sister Radiyya (r. 634 7/1236 40). She in turn was 
deposed when she demonstrated signs of independence and showed excessive 
favour to her African (Habashi) master of the horse; the Turks enthroned 
another son of Iltutmish, Mu‘izz al Din Bahram Shah (r. 637 9/1240 2). 
A number of Turkish amirs who attempted to reinstate her as sultan were 
defeated, and Radiyya was killed by Hindus while in flight near Kaithal 
(637/1240). Following her deposition, considerable power was vested in a 
military officer who bore the style of n@ib (‘viceroy’); Bahram Shah’s own 
enthronement was contingent on his acceptance of the Turkish ghulam Ikhtiyar 
al Din Aybak in this position.”° 


5 Jajarmi, preface to his translation of al Ghazali’s Ihy@ ‘ulitm al din, British Library ms. 
Or. 8194, fo. 3v; Nazir Ahmad, “Béruni’s Kitab as Saydana and its Persian translation’, 
Indo Iranica, 14, part 3 (1961), p. 17; Jazjani, Tabagat i Nasiri, ed. ‘Abd al Haiy Habibi, 2nd 
edn, 2 vols. (Kabul, AH solar 1342 3), vol. I, pp. 440 1. 

‘Isami (c. 1350), Futih al salatin, ed. A. S. Usha (Madras, 1948), pp. 114 15. 

Peter Jackson, The Delhi sultanate: A political and military history (Cambridge, 1999), p. 66; 
Gavin R. G. Hambly, “Who were the Chihilgani, the forty slaves of Sultan Shams al Din 
Iltutmish of Delhi’, Iran, 10 (1972), pp. 57 62. 

8 Barani, Tarikh i Frruzshahi, ed. Saiyid Ahmad Khan (Calcutta, 1861 2), pp. 27 8, 550. 

9 Jazjani, vol. I, p. 456; cf. also vol. II, p. 36. 

10 Juzjani, vol. I, p. 463. 
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Aybak’s murder at the sultan’s instigation prompted fears that he planned 
the wholesale annihilation of the Turkish slave commanders, and an army sent 
to defend the frontier following the Mongol sack of Lahore turned back and 
besieged Delhi. Bahram Shah was put to death and replaced by Firtiz Shah’s 
son, ‘Ala’ al Din Mas‘tid Shah (r. 639 44/1242 6). We know relatively little of 
internal politics during Mas‘td Shah’s reign, but a later writer ascribes his 
downfall to resentment at his reliance upon African (Habashi) slave elements.” 
He was displaced in favour of Iltutmish’s youngest son, Nasir al Din Mahmud 
Shah (r. 644 64/1246 66), a shadowy figure in our sources, who passed much 
of his relatively long reign under the tutelage of his viceroy (n@ib), Iltutmish’s 
former slave, Baha’ al Din Balaban. On Mahmtd Shah’s death, Balaban 
succeeded him as Sultan Ghiyath al Din Balaban (r. 664 85/1266 87). 

Barani clearly exaggerates the incapacity of Iltutmish’s progeny. Radiyya 
and Bahram Shah both displayed signs of energy, and all four monarchs of 
Iltutmish’s line appear to have tried to build up power bases of their own. The 
implication, moreover, that the Turkish slaves constituted a discrete or 
monolithic group is simplistic. No faction comprised exclusively Turkish 
slave officers. They are found collaborating with amirs of Ghiri and Tajik 
origin as well as free Turkish nobles;’* while the opposition to Balaban, which 
included prominent Turkish ghulam commanders, was fronted by an Indian 
slave amir, ‘Imad al Din Rayhan.” It is possible, of course, that our perspective 
is distorted not only by Barani but also by Juizjani, who was writing for 
Balaban, himself a Turkish ghulam. Turkish slave officers may only seem to 
dominate the political landscape because they are the principal focus of the 
penultimate section (tabaqa) of his work. 

Moreover, far from eliminating immigrant notables the Turkish ghulam 
element ultimately lost out to them. Fugitives from the territories conquered 
by the Mongols continued to enter Muslim India during Balaban’s reign, among 
them the Khalaj amir and future sultan, Jalal al Din. From 659/1261, when the 
Mongol empire dissolved in civil war, even Mongol notables sought asylum in 
Delhi, where they became known as ‘neo Muslims’ (naw musulmdandan), and a 
whole quarter of the old city was assigned to them. Balaban has been accused 


i Yahya’ ibn Ahmad Sirhindi, Tartkh i Mubarakshahi, ed. S. M. Hidayat Hosain (Calcutta, 
1931), Pp. 34. 

12 Deter eckson “The Mamluk institution in early Muslim India’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1990), pp. 347 9, and Jackson, Delhi sultanate, pp. 68 9. 

13 Jackson, Delhi sultanate, pp. 71 3. 

14 Firishta, Gulshan i Ibrahimi, lithograph edn, 2 vols. (Bombay, AH 1247), vol. I, p. 131, 
citing the late eighth/fourteenth century writer ‘Ayn al Mulk Bijapuii; Barani, Tarikh i 
Frruzshahi, p. 133. 
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of sapping the strength of the Turkish nobility by destroying many of his 
erstwhile Shamsi colleagues; but like his old master Itutmish he clearly sought 
to promote his own Turkish ghulams (known as ‘Ghiyathis’), several of whom 
received high military command and lucrative assignments (iqtd‘s). 

Balaban’s elder son Muhammad perished in battle with the Mongols 
(683/1284); and when the old sultan died, a party among the nobility ignored 
the claims of both Muhammad’s son Kaykhusraw and Balaban’s younger son, 
Bughra Khan, and installed the latter’s young and pliable son, Mu‘izz al Din 
Kayqubad (r. 685 9/1287 90). Kaykhusraw, who made an unsuccessful bid for 
Mongol support, was murdered. Bughra Khan, who governed Lakhnawti, 
advanced west in a bid for the throne, but was reconciled with his son and 
contented himself with autonomy in Bengal. Kayqubad fell increasingly under 
the control of the powerful justiciar (dddbek), Nizam al Din, who destroyed 
many of Balaban’s Turkish slave officers, and of the immigrant ‘neo Muslim’ 
Mongol amirs. After Nizam al Din’s own murder, a faction deposed the ailing 
Kayqubad in favour of his infant son, Shams al Din Kayaimarth (r. 689/1290), 
but lacked the strength to resist the Khalaj commander Jalal al Din, the gover 
nor of Samana, who eliminated both Kayqubad and the child ruler and himself 
assumed the title of sultan as Jalal al Din Firtz Shah (r. 689 95/1290 6). 

During the seventh/ thirteenth century the Muslim held territories in west 
ern Bengal and Bihar were often in rebellion under ambitious governors; from 
Kayqubad’s accession (685/1287) they formed an independent sultanate until 
their reconquest in 724/1324. The Delhi sultan’s authority often barely 
extended beyond the lower and middle Indus Valley, the eastern Punjab, 
the towns of the Diab and parts of Awadh. Only a relatively small area, 
comprising Delhi and its environs (hawdli) and perhaps one or two other 
strongpoints such as Gwalior, was retained as khdlisa, the ‘reserved’ territory, 
exploited directly by the sultan’s own revenue officials. The monarch could do 
no more than grant out other territories to his officers as igta‘: that is, the 
grantee (mugta‘) was responsible for extracting tribute from the local chiefs 
(ranagan, mugaddamdan) and headmen (khitdan), maintaining himself and a body 
of troops from the proceeds and, by the turn of the century, forwarding the 
surplus (fawddil) to Delhi. In Balaban’s reign the appointment of an accountant 
(khwdja) to each igta‘ indicates the government’s concern both to maximise its 
revenues and to rein in the ambitions of its leading amirs.” 


15 Barani, Tarikhi Firuzshahi, pp. 36 7; Irfan Habib, ‘Agrarian economy’, in Tapan 
Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (eds.), The Cambridge economic history of India, vol. 1: 
€.1200 C.1750 (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 69 70. 
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Wartare with the Hindu states 


The struggles for power at the centre during the seventh/ thirteenth century 
inevitably had an impact on the expansion of the sultanate. In stark contrast 
with the era of his lieutenancy on Mu‘izz al Din’s behalf, Aybak’s reign 
witnessed no recorded campaigns against independent Hindu kingdoms, 
and Iltutmish, during the first fifteen years of his reign, is known only to have 
headed one such expedition, against the Chauhan (Chahamana) kingdom of 
Jalor. It is clear, moreover, that some of Aybak’s conquests were lost after 
his death and had to be retaken by I]tutmish, only to pass out of Muslim 
hands again. Two examples will suffice. The great fortress of Ranthanbor, 
seat of the senior line of the Chauhan dynasty, had been reduced to tributary 
status in 587/1191, but must have defied Iltutmish, who took it in 623/1226. 
Further east, Gwalior had yielded to Aybak in 597/1200f., but was subse 
quently lost, since Iltutmish recaptured it in 630/1233. Yet both towns were 
abandoned under Radiyya in 635/1237f. Ranthanbor was repeatedly attacked 
(in 646/ 1248, 657/1259 and 691/1292) before its final reduction by ‘Ala’ al Din 
Khalji. Gwalior’s recovery at some point before 657/1259 was short lived, 
and thereafter we cannot be sure that it was ever in Muslim hands prior to 
the eighth/fourteenth century. Even in the 1340s the Moroccan visitor Ibn 
Battuta describes this important strongpoint as ‘an isolated and inaccessible 
castle in the midst of the infidel Hindus’ and sets its garrison at 600 horse 
men, who were constantly engaged in jihad."° 

The north western districts of the Punjab, as we shall see, lay within the 
penumbra of Mongol sovereignty; even much of the eastern Punjab was 
home to imperfectly subdued tribes like the Khokhars, the Bhattis, the Jats 
and the Mandahars of Kaithal. There were numerous mawasdt (sing. mawas, 
‘refuge’), where the sultan’s writ barely ran and could be enforced only by 
painstakingly hacking down the jungle.” During his reign, as in his final years 
as viceroy, Balaban’s principal concerns appear to have been the reduction of 
the hilly tracts (kahpdaya) west of the capital, the erection of forts in the Duab 


16 Ibn Battiita, Tuhfat al nuzzdr, ed. Ch. Defrémery and B.R. Sanguinetti, 4 vols. (Paris, 
1853 8), vol. III, pp. 188, 195, and trans. H. A. R. Gibb and C. F. Beckingham, The travels of 
Ibn Battiita AD 1325 1354, Hakluyt Society, 5 vols. (Cambridge and London, 1958 2000), 
vol. III, pp. 642, 645. 

17 Ibn Battiita, vol. III, p. 389 (trans. Gibb and Beckingham, vol. III, pp. 741 2). For an 
example (Katehr), see Simon Digby, ‘Before Timur came: Provincialization of the Delhi 
sultanate through the fourteenth century’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, 47 (2004), p. 302 and n. 5. 
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and punitive campaigns against the notoriously refractory Hindus of Katehr 
(now Rohilkhand). 

Much of the campaigning by the seventh/thirteenth century monarchs or 
their representatives, in fact, might seem to have had no purpose and 
certainly no effect beyond the temporary humiliation of Hindu potentates 
and the guarantee of annual tribute or the acquisition of large quantities of 
precious metals and impressive numbers of slaves, horses and elephants. 
Jazjani, it is important to note, suggests that the main purpose of warfare 
against Hindu kingdoms was to amass the resources which would enable the 
sultans to raise larger armies to resist the Mongols. Whatever the case, in the 
wake of such swashbuckling and often risky campaigns, the spread of Muslim 
settlement, the construction of mosques and the regular extraction of land 
revenue (khardj) from local Hindu chiefs were a less spectacular and 
doubtless rather intermittent process. 


The Mongol threat in the thirteenth century 


The reigns of Iltutmish’s first successors witnessed a steady build up of 
Mongol pressure beyond the Indus. Generals acting on behalf of the gaghan 
Ogedei (r. 1229 41) destroyed the residue of the Khwarazmian principality, 
driving Hasan Qarluq from Binban into Sind, and reduced to obedience the 
other local rulers in present day Afghanistan; they thereby secured the terri 

tories that had acted as the springboard for Ghirid invasions of India half a 
century previously. Kashmir was invaded and reduced to tributary status in 
c. 632/1235. The first Mongol attack on the Delhi sultanate came in 639/1241, 
when they sacked Lahore. In 643/1245 they invested Uchch, necessitating a 
relief expedition under Sultan Mas‘td Shah. From this point onwards Mongol 
raids upon the westernmost provinces became an annual occurrence. Nor 
were they an altogether unwelcome element in the politics of the sultanate. 
Sultan Mahmid Shah’s brother Jalal al Din took refuge with them in c. 1250, 
and on the orders of the qaghan Mongke (r. 1251 9) an army under Sali Noyan 
installed him as ruler of a territory that embraced Lahore, Nandana, Kujah 
(now Gujrat) and Sddra.° We do not know what became of the prince, 


18 Juzjani, vol. Il, p. 57. 

19 Karl Jahn, ‘Zum Problem der mongolischen Eroberungen in Indien (13. 14. 
Jahrhundert)’, in Akten des XXIV. internationalen Orientalisten Kongresses Miinchen ... 
1957 (Wiesbaden, 1959), pp. 617 19. I. H. Siddiqui, ‘Politics and conditions in the 
territories under the occupation of Central Asian rulers in north western India 13th 
and 14th centuries’, Central Asiatic Journal, 27 (1983), pp. 288 306. 
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though Kiishlii Khan, the sultan’s governor of Sind, likewise accepted client 
status in 653/1255; and by the time Jaizjani wrote in 658/1260 there are signs of 
apprehension that the Delhi sultanate would fall under Mongol overlordship. 
In that very year Balaban, as Mahmiid Shah’s viceroy, was in diplomatic 
contact with the qaghan’s brother Hiilegii, who was in overall command of 
Mongol forces in Persia. The object and outcome of these negotiations are 
alike unclear, and it is just at this juncture, regrettably, that Jizjani’s narrative 
comes to a halt. 

The sultanate undoubtedly owed the reprieve it now obtained not so much 
to diplomacy as to the disintegration of the Mongol empire. Following 
Mongke’s death in 1259, civil war broke out in the Mongolian homeland. 
Other members of the dynasty took sides in this struggle, and a secondary 
conflict erupted between Hiilegii, in Persia, and his cousin Berke, who 
commanded the Mongols of the Golden Horde in the Pontic and Caspian 
steppes. By the time that Qubilai emerged as undisputed qaghan in the Far 
East (1264), the empire had splintered into a number of rival khanates: the 
Ilkhanate, under Hiilegii and his descendants in Persia; the khanate of the 
Golden Horde; the Chaghadayid khanate in Central Asia; and the dominions 
of Qubilai and his successors in Mongolia and China. The situation was further 
complicated, first, by the flight of Berke’s troops from Persia into Afghanistan 
(c. 660/1262) under a commander called Negiider, who gave his name to a 
new, independent Mongol grouping; and second, by the emergence in Central 
Asia in 669/1271 of Ogedei’s grandson Qaidu, who headed a confederacy of 
Mongol princes in opposition to the qaghan until his death in 1303. The empire 
did not again acknowledge a single head until Qaidu’s son Chapar submitted 
to the qaghan Temiir in 1304. 

These upheavals enabled Balaban, early in his reign, to reassert the 
sultan’s authority in Sind and to restore the fortifications of Lahore. 
Mongol pressure on the Punjab was naturally at its greatest when mounted 
by a major Mongol power drawing on the resources of the whole empire or 
at least of Central Asia. The Negiideri Mongols (or Qara’unas, as they were 
also known) did not fall within this category. Although they continued to 
raid the sultanate annually, they appear to have penetrated no further than 
Rupar, on the upper Sutlej,*° or the Multan region, where they did, how 
ever, succeed in defeating and killing Sultan Balaban’s son Muhammad in 
683/ 1285. 


20 Barani, Tarikh i Firizshahi, p. 82: for the corruption in the text here, see S. H. Hodivala, 
Studies in Indo Muslim history, 2 vols. (Bombay, 1939 57), vol. II, pp. 85 6. 
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From the Khaljis to the Tughlugids 


The ethnic origins of the Khalaj are obscure; although early Arab geographers 
class them among the Turkish tribes, by the seventh/thirteenth century they 
were regarded as a separate people, distinct from the Turks.” Yet the signifi 

cance of the so called ‘Khalji revolution’ does not lie so much in the transfer of 
power from a Turkish ruling elite to a non Turkish one. It is true that Jalal 
al Din promoted to high office several of his numerous kinsfolk and other 
fellow Khalaj tribesmen, and that in 690/1291 he had to crush a rebellion by 
Balaban’s nephew and supporters of the old dynasty. But Ghiyathi amirs were 
by no means excluded from the state apparatus. It was only after the sultan’s 
assassination by his nephew ‘Ala’ al Din (695/1296), the muqta‘ of Kara, that a 
marked change occurred in the composition of the ruling class. 

Jalal al Din’s youngest son, Rukn al Din, was proclaimed sultan in Delhi, but 
fled to Multan, where he held out with his brothers until the city fell to his 
cousin’s forces (696/1296). ‘Ala’ al Din Muhammad Shah (r. 695 715/1296 1316) 
is said to have brought down the great majority of his uncle’s amirs and those 
who survived from the era of Balaban and Kayqubad. His most trusted servitors 
were close kinsmen and officers who had formed his entourage at Kara. But the 
example set by the new sultan was infectious, and during the early years of his 
reign he was confronted with a number of bids by relatives to murder him and 
seize the throne; even his brother, Ulugh Khan, was allegedly planning an 
unauthorised expedition to Tilang at the time of his sudden death. 

Under ‘Ala’ al Din Indian slave amirs first appear to have held high military 
rank, and during the final stage of the reign one of these, the eunuch Kafur, 
attained a position of dominance, persuading the sultan to imprison his son 
Khidr Khan in Gwalior and to nominate as his successor one of his younger sons 
by the daughter of the Yadava king of Deogir. When ‘Ala’ al Din died, this child 
was duly enthroned as Shihab al Din ‘Umar (r. 715 16/1316) under Kafutr’s 
tutelage. ‘Ala’ al Din’s sons were blinded, with the exception of Qutb al Din, 
who engineered Kaftir’s murder and himself ascended the throne as Qutb al Din 
Mubarak Shah (r. 716 20/1316 20). Qutb al Din was in turn murdered by his 
Indian favourite Hasan, on whom he had conferred the title Knusraw Khan and 
who now seized the throne. During his brief reign (720/1320), Nasir al Din 
Khusraw Shah the only Indian convert, in fact, ever to become Sultan of 


21 Baran, Tarikh i Frrizshahi, pp. 150, 171 2; C. E. Bosworth and Sir Gerard Clauson, “Al 
Xwarazmi on the peoples of Central Asia’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1965), pp. 6, 
8; repr. in Bosworth, The medieval history of Iran, Afghanistan and Central Asia (London, 
1977); Aziz Ahmad, “The early Turkish nucleus in India’, Turcica, 9 (1977), pp. 99 109. 
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Delhi had all ‘Ala al Din’s sons killed. When one of ‘Ala’ al Din’s officers, 
Tughlug, the muqta‘ of Dédlpalpir, overthrew the usurper with the ostensible 
aim of avenging his old master’s dynasty, he himself was proclaimed sultan as 
Ghiyath al Din Tughlug Shah (r. 720 4/1320 4). 

Tughluq, who was in all probability an immigrant of Turco Mongol origin 


from the Qara’una (Negiideri) territories in Afghanistan,” 


came to power 
with the aid of officers who had served under him on the north western 
frontier; and men from these regions would play a prominent role in the early 
years of Tughluqid rule. In 724/1324 the sultan personally intervened in a 
succession dispute in Muslim Bengal, where Balaban’s line had died out earlier 
in the century,“ and occupied Sunargaon, installing his own client at 
Lakhnawti. He died while he was on his way back to Delhi from this campaign 
later in the year, when a palace that had been erected for his reception at 
Afghanpur by his son and heir Ulugh Khan collapsed on him. Ulugh Khan, 
who now succeeded as Sultan Muhammad b. Tughlug (r. 724 52/1324 51), is 
nevertheless exonerated of the charge of parricide by the majority of contem 
porary sources and of modern historians. 


The great Mongol invasions 


‘Ala al Din’s reign witnessed a sharp escalation in Mongol attacks. From the 
1280s the Negiideri territories had been under pressure from the Chaghadayid 
Mongols of Transoxiana and Turkistan. By c. 1295 the Chaghadayid khan 
Dw a, who was allied with Qaidu, had established his son Qutlugh Qocha as 
ruler of a large principality south of the Amu darya (Oxus). Qutlugh Qocha 
and Qaidu’s commanders were responsible for a series of major assaults, 
which penetrated more deeply into northern India than previous attacks. 
The most formidable occurred during ‘Ala’ al Din’s absence from Delhi on 
campaigns against independent Hindu powers. In c. 699/1290f. Qutlugh 
Qocha in person headed a campaign which almost reached Delhi, although 
he was wounded and died during the retreat;” while in 703/1303 his general 
Taraghai was able to subject the capital to an investment lasting several weeks. 


22 For the probable date of Tughluq’s death, usually placed in 725/1325, see Jackson, Delhi 
sultanate, pp. 330 I. 

23 R.C. Jauhri, ‘Ghiyathu’d Din Tughluq _ his original name and descent’, in Horst Kriiger 
(ed.), Kunwar Mohammad Ashraf: An Indian scholar and revolutionary 1905 1962 (Berlin, 
1966), pp. 62 6. 

24 Abdul Majed Khan, ‘The historicity of Ibn Batuta re Shamsuddin Firuz Shah, the 
so called Balbani king of Bengal’, Indian Historical Quarterly, 18 (1942), pp. 65 70. 

25 See Jackson, Delhi sultanate, p. 222. 
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After this, the outbreak of civil war in Central Asia between Du’a and Chapar 
seriously impaired the Mongols’ ability to mount major strikes against India 
for some time. ‘Ala’ al Din’s amirs, notably Tughlug at Déopalptr, were able 
not only to defeat invading Mongol forces, who may in some cases have been 
fugitives, but even to take the offensive and launch campaigns beyond the 
Indus.”° Ibn Battiita saw an inscription at Multan in which Tughlugq laid claim 
to twenty nine victories over the Mongols.” 

Muhammad b. Tughluq began his reign with an expedition to Peshawar, 
which lay on the very border of the Mongol dominions, and may thereby have 
provoked a large scale invasion by the Chaghadayid khan, Du’a’s son 
Tarmashirin, who threatened Delhi and advanced as far as Mirat (Meerut) 
before withdrawing beyond the Indus. At one time the historicity of this attack 
was denied, on the grounds that the standard recension of Barani’s Tarikh 
makes no reference to it; but it is in fact mentioned not only by another 
contemporary, ‘Isami, but also in an earlier recension of Barani’s work and by 
an author writing in the Mamluk empire, who dates it at the beginning of 
730/ winter of 1329f.7* Tarmashirin’s attack was to be the last major assault on 
the sultanate prior to Temiir’s invasion. 

The aims behind the Mongol invasions of India are difficult to assess. 
Elsewhere in Mongol held territories the traditional aim of world conquest 
had not been jettisoned, but it is conceivable that in India the hot season acted 
as a significant deterrent to permanent occupation. For this reason the 
Mongols had abandoned the siege of Multan in 621/1224,*° and those whom 
Jalal al Din Khalji installed in the vicinity of Delhi in 691/1292 did not remain 
long because the climate was uncongenial to them.’° On the other hand, such 
considerations do not seem to have prevented Mongol notables and their 
families from settling in India at other times, as during the reigns of Balaban 
and Kayqubad. The invading Mongol armies in 691/1292 and in c. 1306 were 


26 According to a document found in Amir Khusraw, Ras@ il al i§dz, lithograph edn, 5 vols. 
in 2 (Lucknow, 1876), vol. IV, pp. 144 56. See Jackson, Delhi sultanate, pp. 229 30. 

27 Ibn Battita, vol. III, p. 202 (trans. Gibb and Beckingham, vol. III, p. 649). 

28 Shams al Din Muhammad al Jazari (d. 739/1338), Hawadith al zaman, ed. ‘Abd al Salam 
Tadmuni, 3 vols. (Beirut, AH 1419), vol. III, p. 377; Peter Jackson, “The Mongols and the 
Delhi sultanate in the reign of Muhammad Tughlug (1325 1351)’, Central Asiatic Journal, 
19 (1975), pp. 118 26, and Jackson, Delhi sultanate, p. 232. 

29 ‘Ala al Din Ata Malik Juwayni, Tarikh i Jahan gushd, ed. Mirza Muhammad Qazwini, 
3 vols., Gibb Memorial Series, vol. XVI (Leiden and London, 1912 37), vol. I, p. 112, and 
trans. J. A. Boyle, The history of the world conqueror, 2 vols. (Manchester, 1958, repr. in 1 
vol., 1997), vol. I, p. 142. 

30 Barami, Tarikh i Frrizshahi, p. 219. 
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certainly accompanied by women and children; and during Muhammad b. 
Tughlug’s reign Mongol commanders, with their wives and offspring, would 
winter in the Punjab every year in anticipation of the sultan’s largesse.” 
Qutlugh Qocha and Taraghai, at least, were probably intent on the plunder 
afforded by a wealthy city like Delhi. But other campaigns may have repre 
sented simply seasonal migrations in search of winter grazing grounds. 


The conquest of India 


A change of tempo is also visible during ‘Ala’ al Din Khalji’s reign in the 
context of relations with independent Hindu kingdoms. As muqta‘ of Kara 
under Jalal al Din, he had led an audacious raid into the distant Yadava 
kingdom in the Deccan, sacking its capital, Devagiri (Deogir). Following his 
accession he launched an expedition against Gujarat (698f./1290f.), which 
sacked Somnath, Anhilvara (Patan) and Kanbhaya (Cambay); though the 
Chaulukyas were not finally overthrown until c. 710/1310 and even thereafter 
Muslim rule was confined to the eastern parts of their kingdom. ‘Ala’ al Din 
then embarked upon the reduction of Rajasthan and the far south. While the 
sultan himself captured Ranthanb6ér (700/1301) and Chitdr (703/1303), his 
generals took Sevana and Jalor (708/1307f.) and overthrew the Paramara 
kingdom of Malwa (705/1305). As a consequence, an inscription of 1300f. in 
the vicinity of Chandéri could describe the “Mlecchas’ as having overrun the 
earth in ‘Ala’ al Din’s time and strongholds such as Dhar, Mandi, Chandéri 
and Erach could be granted out as igqta‘s.” 

The sultan’s Indian slave lieutenant, Malik Kaftr, was especially prominent in 
campaigns further to the south. His first expedition reduced the Yadava king 
Ramadéva to client status (706/1307). Ramadéva was brought to Delhi and 
treated with honour by ‘Ala al Din, who then sent him back to the Deccan as 
his subordinate. The value of this relationship was demonstrated in the consid 
erable assistance that Ramadéva furnished for Kafir’s subsequent campaigns; 
his successor, however, would repudiate Delhi’s overlordship, necessitating a 
fresh campaign by Kafur against the Deccan (c. 714/1314f.).*4 In further expedi 
tions Kaftr exacted tribute from the Kakatiya kingdom of Tilang (709/1300f.) 
and the Hoysala kingdom of Dvarasamudra (710/1310f.). An assault on the 
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Pandya kingdom of Ma‘bar (710/ 1311) secured plunder, though not submission. 
In the north, meanwhile, by stages that are largely concealed from us, the 
subjugation of regions like Bundelkhand and Awadh was accelerated. 

Expansion into peninsular India continued under ‘Ala’ al Din’s successors. 
Qutb al Din headed a successful expedition against the rebellious Deccan 
(717/1317), and his favourite Khusraw Khan conducted a wide ranging cam 
paign against Ma‘bar; though the reduction of much of the country seems to 
have been left until the reign of Ghiyath al Din Tughlugq (c. 1323) or perhaps 
that of Muhammad b. Tughlug (c. 1327).” It was Muhammad who, as Ulugh 
Khan’s and his father’s heir apparent, had defeated the recalcitrant Kakatiya 
monarch, Rudradéva II, and asserted direct rule over Tilang (c. 721/1321f.). 
While in pursuit of the rebel Baha’ al Din Garshasp in 727/1327, Muhammad’s 
generals overthrew the kingdom of Kampila and annexed it to the sultanate. 

The spectacular expansion of ‘Ala’ al Din’s reign rested upon the successful 
imposition of a system of direct taxation within northern India (see below). 
But more general circumstances underlying Muslim military superiority need 
to be taken into consideration. One must have been the sultans’ access to a 
larger supply of good warhorses via the overland route from Central Asia 
and from the Golden Horde territories in the steppes north of the Black Sea 
and the Caspian than was available to their Hindu opponents in peninsular 
India, who were dependent on the seaborne trade in horses from Fars and the 
Arabian peninsula. The Delhi sultans’ cavalry often outnumbered that of their 
antagonists, and the readiness of Hindu princes to pay high prices for good 
quality warhorses was notorious.*° 

The sultans’ armies may also have enjoyed an advantage in siege technol 
ogy. It is widely accepted that the late seventh/thirteenth century witnessed 
the introduction into the subcontinent of the counterweight trebuchet 
(maghribi) from Muslim regions to the west. This represented a major advance 
on the older type of catapult (manjanigq; ‘arrdda), since it was capable of 
throwing a projectile at least four times as heavy over a distance at least 
twice as great.” The role played by gunpowder is less clear. The Mongols had 
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been acquainted with gunpowder since their campaigns of the 1230s in China 
and had apparently been using it in Persia in the 1250s; and from the very 
limited evidence found in contemporary Indo Muslim sources a case has been 
made for the introduction of gunpowder based devices into northern India 
before 1300, perhaps through the agency of Mongol renegades.** 


Administrative developments under ‘Ala’ al-Din 
and his successors 


Both the successful resistance to major Mongol attacks during ‘Ala’ al Din’s 
era and the pronounced territorial expansion over which he presided were 
made possible by administrative measures which, in the first place, greatly 
extended the area under the sultan’s direct control and subjected it to a 
uniform system of land tax. Unlike the kharaj previously levied, which was 
simply tribute by another name, that imposed by ‘Ala’ al Din was a percentage 
of the value of the crop or, in some regions, of the crop itself, required on the 
basis of measurement and at the time of the harvest (bar sar i kisht). The rate 
was 50 per cent, the maximum permitted by the Hanafi school which was 
dominant in the sultanate. Barani, who is our principal source for these 
measures, presents them at one point as an expedient designed to bring low 
the rural Hindu chiefs, an aim with which he himself was stridently in 
sympathy.” But he also makes it clear that the impulse behind them was 
militaristic*? to enable the sultan to raise considerably larger armies, in 
order, presumably, both to repel the Mongols (see below) and to conquer the 
Hindu kingdoms of central and southern India. It is a measure of the govern 
ment’s enhanced effectiveness that the land tax proper could be levied in both 
newly conquered Jhayin (near Ranthanb6or) and in Kabar (in the hitherto 
turbulent territory of Katehr). 

The second arm of ‘Ala’ al Din’s policy was the enforcement of low prices 
and wages in Delhi and its environs and possibly in some other regions also. 
Doubt has been expressed regarding the reliability of the data supplied by 
Barani, who is our principal source for these measures; but Irfan Habib has 
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shown both that they were intimately linked with the taxation policy and that 
Barani’s material is corroborated by other authors." The chief priority was 
that prices for grain and other foodstuffs should be kept at a level which would 
enable the sultan to pay his troops at a fixed and relatively modest rate. 

Weare told that ‘Ala’ al Din’s price control measures did not survive him.” 
But the growth of centralised control at the expense of the sultan’s represen 
tatives in the provinces undoubtedly continued after his death. Although 
under Ghiyath al Din Tughluq the muqta‘ still had access to that portion of 
the igta‘ revenue which was earmarked for the stipends of his troops, a further 
erosion of the muqta‘’s rights occurred during the reign of his son and 
successor. We know from an external observer that there was now a direct 
link between the revenue department and the ordinary trooper, that is, that 
the allocation to the muqta‘ of the funds to pay his troops, and hence his 
capacity to bind them to his own interests, had ceased.” Ibn Battiita reveals 
that within the province of Amroha, for instance, there was now ensconced, 
alongside the military commander, a financial officer (wali al kharaj) answer 
able directly to the sultan.** It has been plausibly suggested that this encroach 
ment may have fostered the discontent among the military class that 
characterised the latter years of Muhammad’s reign.” 


The reigns of Muhammad b. Tughlug 
and Firtiz Shah 


At the accession of Muhammad b. Tughluq (r. 724 52/1324 51), the Delhi sulta 
nate embraced a larger area than at any time previously. The sultan’s reputation 
as a formidable holy warrior and victor over the Mongols reached Persia and 
Mamlik Egypt,*° and according to Ibn Battiita, who visited India during 
Muhammad's reign, even the rulers of the Maldives feared him.” He seems to 
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have been a man of boundless ambition. Barani, who for seventeen years was a 
member of his entourage, asserts that the sultan would not tolerate a single island 
or closet remaining outside his authority.** The same author pays tribute to the 
efficiency of the revenue department, during Muhammad's early years, in levying 
the kharaj from an unprecedented number of far flung provinces.” 

The successive crises which afflicted the sultanate under Muhammad were 
accordingly all the more perplexing. Here we should bear in mind two 
circumstances. In the first place, the recent imposition of direct rule over so 
much of the south entailed both the forfeiture of plunder and new fiscal 
commitments in terms of maintaining garrisons and a civil administration in 
formerly enemy territory. And second, in the 1330s the Ilkhanate and the 
Chaghadayid khanate in Central Asia entered upon a period of upheaval, 
while the Egyptian Mamluk sultanate underwent a series of monetary crises. 
We cannot dismiss the possibility, therefore, that in Muhammad’s time the 
sultanate and its neighbours and major trading partners were engulfed in a 
common economic turbulence. 

Barani, however, blames the upheavals on the sultan’s own policies: the 
establishment of Dawlatabad (Deogir), in the Deccan, as the second capital; 
the so called ‘Khurasan project’; a sharp increase in the government’s revenue 
demand from the Duab cultivators; and the introduction of a ‘token’ cur 
rency.”° It will be argued here that these various measures were closely linked 
and that they were by no means as chimerical as Barani claimed. 

Barani provides inconsistent definitions of the region of ‘Khurasan’, which 
Muhammad planned to invade, and has thereby misled modern historians. It is 
clear that the expedition was directed against the old enemy, the Mongol 
Chaghadayid khanate in Transoxiana and present day Afghanistan; indeed, at 
one point Barani specifies that Ma Wara’ al Nahr (Transoxiana) was the target. A 
large force set at 475,000 in an earlier recension of Barani’s work and at 370,000 
in the standard text was mustered specifically for the purpose, but had to be 
disbanded owing to a lack of money to pay the troops in the second year. In an 
attempt to keep the troops in training and doubtless also for the sake of plunder, 
a part of this army was despatched into an unspecified region of the sub 
Himalaya (termed Qarachil in our sources), but with disastrous consequences. 

From this point onward, the sultan and the Chaghadayid rulers seem to 
have been on amicable terms. Muhammad is said to have corresponded with 
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Tarmashirin, whose offspring took refuge with him after their father’s over 

throw and death in 735/1334f,, and subsequently played host to a fresh wave of 
Mongol notables and their followers during the upheavals that convulsed the 
Chaghadayid polity. He jettisoned military confrontation with the Mongols in 
favour of using the vast patronage at his disposal to win over individuals and 
groups.” By his last years, he was on friendly terms with the amir Qazaghan, 
the effective ruler of the western Chaghadayid khanate in Transoxiana, who 
was of Qara’una origin (as Muhammad’s own dynasty may have been): 
Qazaghan would furnish him with a body of Mongol auxiliaries for his final 
campaign in Sind in c. 751/1350. 

Closely connected with the Khurasan expedition was the establishment of a 
second capital at Dawlatabad; and one author hints that they coincided.”* The 
broader impulse behind the choice of Deogir seems to have been twofold: to 
implant Islam more securely in the newly conquered Deccan province and to 
create a more suitably situated administrative centre for the greatly extended 
sultanate. But the nature and timing of the project, which was launched in 
727 /1326f., have been obscured. The aim was not to abandon Delhi com 
pletely. It was the principal residents only of the old city of Delhi (the Qil‘a yi 
Rai Pithard, i.e. the city of Prthviraja, captured by Aybak in 589/1193) and their 
households who were moved south. The newer ‘cities’ in the Delhi complex, 
like Siri, Hazar Sutin and Tughlugabad, were not affected; at this very time 
Muhammad was engaged in ambitious construction projects in the region, 
including a new fortress, “Adilabad, near Tughluqabad, and a wall that linked 
the old city of Delhi with Siri to enclose an area henceforward known as 
Jahanpanah.* And Barani’s statement that the amirs and maliks and their 
troops were with the sultan in Delhi while their families were in 
Dawlatabad shows that Muhammad was turning the old city into a vast 
military encampment.” 

The increase in taxation in the Diab was also intimately linked with the 
needs of the enormous ‘Khurasan’ force. Barant, again, has helped to confuse 
the question by using the phrase yakt ba dah wa yaki ba bist (‘tenfold and 
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twenty fold’) for the rise. Any enhancement in the revenue demand, following 
so swiftly on Tarmashirin’s devastation of the province, would have caused 
unrest. But if we piece together the scraps of information in our sources, it 
seems that the kharaj was now demanded partly in cash, that the basis of 
assessment was a standard (and not the actual) yield, that the value of the crop 
was calculated according to decreed (and not current) prices and that a 
number of other taxes were simultaneously imposed on them.” The culti 

vators were being required to pay, as well as provision, the unprecedentedly 
large army that Muhammad had amassed. That the remuneration of the 
troops placed a strain on the sultan’s finances is also clear from other evidence: 
the abandonment of ‘Ala’ al Din’s system, with a partial reversion to the 
assignment of igtd‘s to pay the troops;*° and the issue of a low denomination 
currency from 730/1329f. onwards. This latter measure, like the reduction of 
the silver content of the tanga since 727/1326f., was designed to remedy an 
acute shortage of silver in the Delhi sultanate.” 

The reign appears to be dominated by revolts. The two earliest (727 8/ 
1326f.) those of Ktishlii Khan, governor of Sind, and Baha’ al Din Garshasp, 
governor of Sagar in the Deccan were the work of men closely associated 
with Tughluq’s seizure of power in 720/1320, and were seemingly sparked off 
by the Dawlatabad project. Ktishlti Khan was allegedly stung into rebellion by 
the arrogance of an officer sent to oversee the transfer of his family to the 
south, and Garshasp may have been concerned about the establishment of a 
new bastion of central power so close to his own territory. Both were crushed, 
as was an insurrection by Ghiyath al Din Bahadur Bira, a scion of the former 
ruling dynasty in Bengal, in 730/1320f. 

The revolt of the Duab cultivators, which lasted from 732/1331f. to 734/1333f. 
and necessitated campaigns by Muhammad in person to suppress it, served to 
ignite a series of further risings throughout the sultanate as Muslim amirs and 
Hindu chiefs alike sought to profit from the sultan’s embarrassments, and thus 
led to the permanent loss of a number of distant territories. In the far south, 
Ma‘bar seceded (734/1334) under an officer who assumed the title of Sultan 
Jalal al Din Ahsan Shah. In 735/1334f. Muhammad led an army south to recover 
the province, but was obliged to retreat by the outbreak of an epidemic which 
severely reduced the number of troops under his command. This crisis 
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sparked off further revolts. Two Hindu chiefs formerly in the sultan’s service 
established the new state of Vijayanagara with its nucleus in Kampila, and 
another Hindu warlord seized power in Tilang (c. 736/1335f.). In the same year, 
a rebel named Fakhr al Din (‘Fakhra’) seized control in Bengal following the 
assassination of Muhammad’s governor. When fresh troops failed to arrive 
from Delhi, a loyal officer named ‘Alt Mubarak himself assumed the title of 
sultan at Lakhnawti in opposition to Fakhra. From c. 743/1342f: both men were 
confronted by a third claimant, Shams al Din Ilyas Shah, who would emerge 
victorious by the early 13508." 

The secession of these provinces prompted Muhammad to make greater 
demands on the territories he still controlled, and this in turn provoked further 
risings by Muslim officers, probably c. 740/1339f. Nizam Ma’in and Nusrat 
Khan, who had farmed the revenues at Kara and at Bidar respectively, both 
rebelled when they were unable to amass the enormous sums which they had 
contracted to raise. ‘Ayn al Mulk Ibn Mahri, the governor of Awadh, rebelled 
under the false impression that Muhammad planned his recall and execution. 
There is also evidence that resentment against the sultan’s pagan Hindu 
servitors underlay some insurrections, such as that in Sivistan (Sehvan) in 
c. 742/1341f., when a Hindu officer whom Ibn Battita calls Ratan was killed, 
and that of ‘Alt Shah Kar (‘the Deaf’) in Bidar slightly later, when the chief 
victim was a Hindu tax farmer named Bhiran.” These revolts were all 
suppressed. 

The sultan, whose relations with many representatives of the religious 
class, especially the Chishtiyya, were strained, seems to have tried to win 
their support by securing confirmation of his title from the puppet ‘Abbasid 
caliph maintained by the Mamluk sultans at Cairo. He was the first Delhi ruler 
to win caliphal recognition, in all likelihood, since Radiyya and certainly since 
the sack of Baghdad in 656/ 1258; the arrival of an official envoy with a diploma 
in 745/1344f. was attended by considerable ceremony. At this point 
Muhammad still retained the allegiance of the great majority of the military 
class, but in 745/1344f. new revenue raising arrangements for the Deccan and 
for Gujarat met with determined opposition from the amiran i sada (‘amirs of a 
hundred’) in the two provinces. Muhammad defeated the Gujarat rebels and 
then moved to Dawlatabad, where he was again victorious. But on his 
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withdrawal to deal with a fresh rising in Gujarat by his Turkish ghulam, 
Taghai, insurrection flared up in the Deccan once more, and in Rabi‘ II 
748/ August 1347 the province seceded under Hasan Gangu, the founder of 
the Bahmani dynasty (748 933/1347 1527). The sultan died on the banks of the 
Indus on 21 Muharram 752/20 March 1351 after spending his last three years in 
Gujarat and Sind in a vain attempt to eliminate Taghai, who was not killed 
until a few weeks later.°° The sultanate now wielded no authority south of the 
Narbada river. 

Muhammad’s cousin Firtiz Shah (r. 752 90/1351 88), who was proclaimed 
sultan by the army commanders in Sind, had first to deal with a mutiny by 
Mongol detachments which had formed part of the late ruler’s army. Then he 
advanced slowly on Delhi, where a faction centred on the vizier, Khwaja 
Jahan, had enthroned an alleged infant son of Muhammad. The opposition 
melted away, and although Khwaja Jahan submitted he was shortly put to 
death at the instigation of the amirs. A later conspiracy to replace Firtiz Shah 
with Muhammad’s sister’s son came to nothing. The legitimacy of the regime 
was boosted by the arrival of successive embassies from the ‘Abbasid caliph at 
Cairo from 754/1353 onwards, bringing diplomas that recognised Firtiz Shah as 
the only Muslim ruler in the subcontinent and indeed over a still wider area 
that included Sarandib (Sri Lanka), the Maldives, Java and Sumatra. 

In military terms, Firtiz Shah’s reign was undistinguished. The sultan 
declined an invitation from elements in Ma‘bar to intervene there, and the 
shortlived sultanate of Ma‘bar would be snuffed out by Vijayanagara in 
779/1%377f. Firtiz Shah also abandoned a projected expedition against the 
Bahmani regime at Dawlatabad. Two attacks on Bengal, the first against 
Ilyas Shah (754/1353) and the second against his son Sikandar Shah 
(760/ 1359), achieved little more than the acquisition of elephants and other 
items of tribute; Bengal would remain independent until the tenth/sixteenth 
century. Of the two expeditions which the sultan headed into Sind in the late 
1360s with the purpose of avenging Muhammad’s humiliation, the first failed 
and the second was hardly more effective. His most successful campaign, 
against the fortress of Nagarkot (c. 766/1365), resulted in the submission of its 
raja; the region would serve as a base for his son Muhammad in the civil wars 
that followed the old sultan’s death. 

In order to prevent a repetition of the unrest that had plagued his cousin’s 
reign, the new sultan made concessions to the amirs, the military class and 
even the cultivators. Iqta‘s, including the smallest assignments made to 
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individual troopers, and administrative posts were made hereditary. In c. 759/ 1358 
the revenue demand for the whole empire was fixed at 67,500,000 tangas for the 
duration of the reign. Firtz Shah, a man of undoubted if conventional piety, also 
made efforts to retain the support of the religious class, abolishing the uncanonical 
taxes imposed by Muhammad and setting aside a total of 3,600,000 tangas for 
‘ulam@, shaykhs and other holy men. In strictly political terms, these measures 
appear to have paid off We know of only one revolt during the reign, that of 
Shams al Din Damghani in Gujarat (782/1380f.), which was put down by the local 
amiran i sada. It is clear, nevertheless, that such tranquillity was achieved at a price. 
The policy of hereditary igtd‘s risked the creation of autonomous principalities in 
an era of lesser security; and at the fiscal level, the government failed to benefit 
from a general increase in agricultural production, to which, incidentally, Firtz 
Shah’s own measures to extend cultivation had contributed. The military con 

sequences of this decline in the government’s resources, accentuated by a decade 
of internecine strife, would become evident when Temiir attacked Delhi in 
801/ 1398. 


Hindu—Muslim relations within the Delhi sultanate 


The era of the Delhi sultanate witnessed the first implantation of Islam 
within a vast region lying east and south east of the Indus Valley. The 
sultans’ attitudes towards ‘Hinduism’, their treatment of their non Muslim 
subjects, and the way in which those subjects viewed Islam and Muslim 
rulers, are accordingly matters of some moment; but discussion of these 
issues has been bedevilled by preconceptions born of modern communal 
ism. Admittedly, literary sources such as the voluminous works of Amir 
Khusraw Dihlawi (d. 726/1325) furnish numerous examples of opprobrious 
comment about ‘Saturnian’ or ‘crow faced’ Hindus.” Yet it is clear that 
beneath such polemic lay a substratum of everyday intercourse between 
Hindus and Muslims. Muhammad b. Tughluq, who gained a reputation for 


2 


fraternising with Hindus, was possibly only the most eminent Muslim 
figure to take part in Hindu festivities. And against epigraphical evidence 
that denounces the barbarian (mleccha) Muslim invaders and celebrates their 
defeat at the hands of Hindu kings must be set those Sanskrit inscriptions 


which, like the Palam Baoli inscription of 1276, simply locate the Muslim 
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sultans within a sequence of ruling dynasties and utilise the symbolism and 
motifs of an earlier era to depict their rule.” Even in the far south, where the 
sultans’ faith was rejected along with their sovereignty, the culture and 
titulature of the court of Vijayanagara retained the imprint of several 
years’ subjection to the Delhi sultanate.“ 

The complexity of the relations between the sultans and their Hindu 
subjects can be illustrated with reference to two questions: the fate of 
Hindu religious establishments and the imposition of the jizya (the Islamic 
poll tax). Muslim conquerors and rulers have often been charged with the 
wholesale desecration or destruction of Hindu temples, and hence with 
fanatical hostility towards Hinduism. Admittedly, whatever doubts attach to 
the claims of the early seventh/ thirteenth century author Hasan i Nizami that 
Aybak uprooted ‘idolatry’ and destroyed idol temples in a number of centres 
(including a thousand in Varanasi), architectural remains endorse his state 
ment that the materials from demolished temples were incorporated in newly 
constructed mosques, as for instance in the Qutb Minar at Delhi and the Arhai 
Din ke Jnompra mosque at Ajmer.” But recent research suggests that such 
actions sprang less from Muslim iconoclasm than from an awareness of Indian 
political tradition. That is to say, Muslim rulers were actuated by precisely the 
same considerations as were the plundering attacks by Hindu kings on 
temples in the territories of their Hindu rivals namely, further to undermine 
the legitimacy of the defeated sovereign by severing the intimate link between 
his authority and the religious complex over which he presided.°° Moreover, 
the situation in the immediate wake of the Muslim conquest and the impact of 
Muslim rule, once established, might well differ sharply. In much the same 
way as Hindu kings had patronised Muslim mosques within their dominions, 
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and continued to do so even when under attack from Delhi, the sultans and 
their officers can also be found extending their protection, and donating funds, 
to Hindu (or Jain) religious establishments.” Of the numerous documents 
conferring land and tax exemptions on Brahmans, Jains, jogis and Parsis, 
issued by the Mughal emperors or by the rulers of the successor states to 
the Delhi sultanate, some clearly represent the renewal or extension of grants 
made in the sultanate period.” 

The Muslim legal texts which enjoyed authority throughout the wider 
Islamic world make no mention of Hindus among the dhimmis (‘protected 
peoples’), those non Muslims who were liable to pay the jizya (a graduated 
poll tax); although an obscure reference in the Qur’an to a people called the 
‘Sabians’ had enabled the early Arab conquerors to admit Zoroastrians to 
dhimmi status. By the eighth/fourteenth century a good many Indo Muslim 
authors and one legal text composed within the sultanate, the Fatdwd yi 
Ftrazshahi, were prepared to refer to the sultan’s Hindu subjects as dhimmis. 
Kufi’s Chach ndma (c. 613/1216f.), which purports to be a Persian translation 
of an earlier (lost) work in Arabic, speaks of the levying of the jizya on the 
conquered population of Sind at the time of the Muslim conquest in the early 
second/eighth century. This is quite anachronistic, and it has been suggested 
that this kind of statement was used to justify what had become standard 
practice in Sind by the time the Chach ndma was written.®° References to 
seventh/ thirteenth century conditions in India seem to show the term jizya 
(sometimes khardj wa jizya) being used of the tribute rendered by Hindu 
potentates. The occasional allusion by Barani raises the slight possibility that 
the poll tax was levied on the Hindu populace within Muslim held towns in 
northern India.”° But the earliest incontrovertible evidence for the imposi 
tion of the jizya as a discriminatory tax on individual non Muslims dates 
from the reign of the Tughlugid Firtiz Shah; though it is difficult, even so, to 
see how the measure could have been enforced outside the principal urban 
centres. 
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The civil wars and Temiir’s invasion 


During his last years Firiz Shah had associated with him first his youngest son 
Muhammad Shah and then Tughluq Shah, the son of his grandson Fath Khan 
who, after enjoying quasi sovereign status in the empire in the 1350s and early 
1360s, had died in 778/1376.”" Tughluq Shah II (r. 790 1/1388 9), who duly 
succeeded his great grandfather, was able to hold off Muhammad, but was 
himself murdered by a cousin, Abii Bakr Shah (r. 791 2/1389 90). There now 
ensued a duel for the throne between Muhammad, who commanded the 
support of the majority of the provincial governors, and Abt: Bakr, who was 
based in Firtiz Shah’s new residence of Firtizabad and backed by the old 
sultan’s numerous slaves. It was only when a significant number of these slave 
officers, for unknown reasons, transferred their allegiance to Muhammad that 
Abi Bakr was expelled from the Delhi complex, enabling his rival to enter the 
capital and to order the execution of all the Firtizshahi slaves in the opposition 
party. Abii Bakr was subsequently captured (793/1390f.) and died in captivity 
in Meerut. 

Muhammad’s triumph was a hollow one. He was able to replace the 
rebellious governor of Gujarat (793/1391), but otherwise his brief reign was 
spent endeavouring to enforce obedience on Hindu princes rather closer to 
the capital, notably the muqaddams of Gwalior and Etawa, and Bahadur Nahir, 
the chief of the Meos (Miwat) immediately south west of Delhi, who had been 
a steady adherent of Tughluq Shah and Abi Bakr Shah. Muhammad was 
preparing a campaign to suppress Shaykha, the Khokhar chief, who had 
rebelled and occupied Lahore, when he died in 796/1394; his son and succes 
sor, Humaytin Shah, followed him to the grave a month later. Another son of 
Muhammad, the ten year old Mahmid Shah (r. 796 815/1394 1412), was there 
upon proclaimed sultan. 

The new reign began auspiciously, when Sarang Khan, the newly 
appointed governor of Dédlpalpiir, dislodged Shaykha from Lahore, while 
the vizier Khwaja Jahan Sarwar was given the title of malik al sharq and 
entrusted with the government of an enormous tract extending from the 
Duab to Bihar, with its centre at Jawnpur. But antipathy between the principal 
amirs at court, Mugarrab Khan, the sultan’s deputy, and Sa‘adat Khan, the 
barbek (military chamberlain) and a former slave of Muhammad Shah, and the 
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intrigues of Malla Khan, Sarang Khan’s brother, paralysed the regime. Sa‘adat 
Khan was ousted and retaliated by proclaiming as sultan at Firizabad Nusrat 
Shah, a brother of Tughlugq Shah II (797/1394f.). Sa‘adat Khan shortly fled from 
Firtzabad to Delhi, where Mugqarrab Khan put him to death; but the oppo 
sition centred on the person of Nusrat Shah continued. The forces of the two 
sultans Nusrat Shah commanding the allegiance of the districts between the 
Duab, Sambhal, Panipat and Rohtak, while Mahmud Shah was acknowledged 
in Delhiand Sint fought numerous engagements but were unable to dislodge 
each other from their respective power bases. This was the situation when the 
Central Asian conqueror Temitir ‘the Lame’ (Timiiri lang, “Tamerlane’) 
invaded northern India. 

The turbulence that afflicted the Chaghadayid khanate from Tarmashirin’s 
reign onwards had lasted for over a quarter of a century, and had led to its 
division into a western khanate, centred on Transoxiana, and an eastern, 
embracing the more nomadic lands and known as Mughulistan. Although 
the Punjab and Sind suffered minor forays early in the reign of Firiz Shah, 
these are likely to have been the work of small groups of fugitives dislodged 
from Transoxiana in the struggles that followed Qazaghan’s death in 759/1358 
and preceded the rise of Temiir in the late 1360s. Once he had become from 
771/1369f. de facto master of the western khanate, which he ruled through a 
puppet khan of Ogedei’s line, Temiir embarked on a career of conquest that 
pitted him against the khans of the Golden Horde, the various local princes 
who had taken over the lands of the Ilkhanate in Persia, and the Delhi 
sultanate, so frequently invaded by Chaghadayid armies in the past. 

One source alleges that Temiir and Firiiz Shah had corresponded, and that 
Muhammad Shah, during his struggle with Abt Bakr Shah in 792/ 1390, had set 
out for Samarqand to seek Temiir’s assistance when he was summoned to 
Delhi to take the throne.”* Temiir himself claimed that as a good Muslim he 
was impelled by the duty to punish the rulers of Delhi for having allowed such 
latitude to their pagan Hindu subjects; though as it transpired the victims of 
his Indian campaign would be overwhelmingly Muslims. In any case, Temiir 
needed no pretext for attacking India. His military operations were ostensibly 
designed to recreate the world empire of Chinggis Khan, who had entered 
India briefly in c. 1223. 

Temiir’s advance forces, commanded by his grandson Pir Muhammad, 
who governed Kabul, took Multan in 800/1397. Temiir himself moved 
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through Multan and the Punjab by way of the Ghaggar river, to do battle with 
Sultan Mahmiid Shah and Mallia Khan in the plain outside Delhi on 7 Rabi‘ II 
801/16 December 1398. Despite a spirited resistance, the Delhi army was 
routed; Malla and the sultan fled, and the Chaghadayid forces plundered the 
city for several days. The rival sultan, Nusrat Shah, abandoned Firtizabad for 
the Duab, where the conqueror soon followed him. After storming Meerut, 
however, Temiir began a gradual withdrawal westwards across the Indus. His 
triumph can be attributed to the fact that he had welded the Chaghadayid 
nomads into a formidable military machine and drew, in addition, on con 
tingents supplied by client rulers beyond the Chaghadayid boundaries. 
Nevertheless, the weakness of the opposition must also be taken into account. 
Against the invaders Mallt and the sultan had been able to muster only 10,000 
horse, 20,000 foot and 120 elephants,” a pitiful force compared with those 
available to ‘Ala’ al Din Khalji, to Muhammad b. Tughluq or even to Firtiz 
Shah. 


The truncated sultanate 


While Mallt re established himself in Siri, where he was rejoined after a time by 
Mahmiid Shah, and brought back under control the Diab and the environs 
(hawalt) of the capital, what remained of the Delhi sultanate underwent an 
irrevocable fragmentation. Autonomous states emerged under Khidr Khan in 
Multan, Zafar Khan Wajih al Mulk in Gujarat, ‘Amid Shah (Dilawar Khan) in 
Malwa, Shams Khan Awhadi in Bhayana, Khwaja Jahan Sarwar in Jawnpur 
and Mahmiid Khan b. Firtiz Khan in Kalpi. It should be noticed that all these 
rulers except the last had been nominees and supporters of Muhammad Shah 
(r. 792 6/1390 4); and even Mahmtid Khan of Kalpi, whose father had been 
vizier to Tughlugq Shah II, had submitted to Muhammad after Abt Bakr’s 
downfall and received an increase in his territory. All, again with one exception, 
were slow to declare their independence of Delhi and appear to have done so 
only after Temitir’s attack. The exception was Khidr Khan, who, expelled from 
Multan by Sarang Khan, had thrown in his lot with Temiir and had been 
reinstated in the city as his lieutenant. It was Khidr Khan who defeated and 
killed Malla Khan in 808/1405f. Mahmiid Shah maintained a shadowy authority 
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in Delhi until his death in 815/1412; then, following the brief reign of the amir 
Dawlat Khan, Khidr Khan occupied the capital (817/1414). 

Under Khidr Khan’s dynasty known, in view of their alleged descent from 
the Prophet Muhammad, as the Sayyids (817 55/1414 51) the sultanate had 
shrunk to being just one of a number of competing principalities in the north. 
Khidr Khan (r. 817 24/1414 21) at no point assumed the title of sultan, but 
contented himself with the style of rdyat i a‘la (‘exalted standard’). He, his son 
Mubarak Shah (r. 824 37/1421 34) and the latter’s nephew Muhammad Shah 
(r. 837 49/ 1434 45) acknowledged the sovereignty of Temiir’s son, Shah Rukh 
(d. 850/1447), who ruled in Herat, though this did not afford them security 
against further attacks by that monarch’s kinsmen and lieutenants in Kabul.”* 
The Sayyid rulers’ own military energies were absorbed in attempts to extract 
the land revenue from the Meos, the Diab, Katehr, Etawa and Gwalior and 
by the need to defend their territories against threats from the sultanates of 
Malwa, Gujarat and, especially, Jawnpur. In the west, Multan, Khidr Khan’s 
old base, seceded under the dynasty of a local shaykh (847/1443). In the east, 
Jawnpur denied the sultanate access both to important sources of elephants 
and to some of the most fertile of its former territories. A historian writing in 
the Mughal era immortalised a contemporary ditty that saluted the last Sayyid, 
‘Ala’ al Din ‘Alam Shah (shah i ‘alam, ‘world king’), as ruler only from Delhi as 
far as Palam.” 

Afghan immigrants, who had first attained prominence among the amirs 
during the Khalji era, formed a high proportion of the nobility and the military 
officers under the Sayyids, and in 855/1451 one of their chiefs, Bahlil Lodi, 
displaced the feeble ‘Alam Shah and ascended the throne. Under the Lodi 
dynasty (855 932/1451 1526) the sultanate enjoyed something of a renaissance. 
Bahlul (r. 855 94/1451 89) conquered the sultanate of Jawnpur (884/1479). His 
son and successor, Sikandar (r. 894 923/1489 1517), reduced Bihar and Nagaur, 
terminated Awhadi rule in Bhayana (898/1492f.) and recovered territory both 
from the Hindu ruler of Gwalior and from the Muslim sultan of Malwa. It is a 
measure of his preoccupation with his southern frontiers that in 911/1505 he 
transferred his capital from Delhi to Agra. 

Afghan immigration continued apace under the Lodis, and although Bahlil 
had been content to be simply primus inter pares, his successors were con 
cerned to impose their will upon the Afghan chiefs. Sikandar achieved this by 
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diplomatic means, but the more high handed tactics of his son Ibrahim 
(r. 923 32/1517 26) provoked sharp opposition. One Afghan amir rebelled in 
Bihar, while another, Dawlat Khan Lodi, governor of the Punjab, made 
overtures to Babur, a descendant of Temiir who since 910/1504 had ruled in 
Kabul and who had already invaded the Punjab three times. Babur took 
Lahore (930/1524), and two years later advanced on Delhi. On 8 Rajab 932/ 
20 April 1526, despite the numerical superiority of the Delhi forces and thanks 
in some measure to Babur’s artillery, Ibrahim was defeated and killed at 
Panipat and Babur supplanted the Lodis. 

The victory at Panipat marked the establishment of the Mughal empire. 
Although many historians now regard the expulsion of Babur’s son Humaytin 
by Shir Shah, and the brief reassertion of Afghan rule in Delhi under the Sur 
dynasty (947 62/1540 55), as introducing a restoration also of the Delhi 
sultanate, this episode is best reserved for a later chapter. 

In its early stages, the Delhi sultanate survived upon raids against inde 
pendent Hindu kingdoms, which yielded plunder and tribute and enabled it to 
withstand pressure from the Mongols in the north west. From the time of 
‘Ala’ al Din Khalji, a successful attempt was made to field more formidable 
armies by maximising the appropriation of the agrarian surplus. At the same 
time, however, the balance of military priorities changed, and the sultans 
followed a policy of imposing direct control over Hindu states in Rajasthan 
and the south. This shift brought in its wake administrative and economic 
problems, with the result that the sultanate forfeited first its more distant 
territories in Bengal and the south and then those closer to Delhi. Temiir’s 
attack effectively delivered the coup de grace; but the Delhi polity still survived 
for more than a century as one of a number of rival states in northern India. 
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The formation of the Mongol empire 


The Mongol period was a watershed for the Islamic world, as it was for most 
of Eurasia. The ferocity of the conquest and the confusion of early rule 
exacerbated an agricultural decline already deepened by decades of internal 
warfare. For artisans and merchants, however, the period brought significant 
new opportunities. As foreign nomads, the Mongols were not a novelty, and 
eastern regions had already experienced the rule of the non Muslim Qara 
Khitay. However, the Mongols replaced the familiar caliphate with a new 
imperial ideal and administrative methods conceived and tested in Mongolia 
and China. While the Chinggisid rulers were quick to adopt the bureaucratic 
practices of conquered territories, they did so within a framework conceived 
at the beginning of Chinggis Khan’s rule; thus steppe traditions lay at the base 
of Mongol administration. 

The political and economic connections of the Mongolian plateau reached 
from northern China to western Turkistan (see Map 2). Its southern sections 
were closely involved with China and the Silk Road and sometimes in contact 
with powers to the west. In the northern forest region many tribes lived from 
hunting and fishing or reindeer herding, while in the steppe pastoral 
nomadism prevailed. There were also agricultural settlements. Two related 
languages, Turkic and Mongolian, predominated, sometimes spoken within 
one confederation. The most powerful populations were the pastoral nomads, 
and it is probably not by chance that the Mongols set their myth of origin in 
the time and place of their transition to pastoralism.' Their main animals were 
those that predominate among the nomads of Iran and Afghanistan sheep, 
goats, horses, cattle and camels. The most important political unit was the 
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tribe, usually based on a combination of real and fictive kinship. Tribes grew 
or shrank according to economic and military conditions; they could break up 
into small units but could also develop into confederations or states. The 
region had been the centre of several steppe empires, most notably the Turkic 
(Tii chtieh) empire which dominated the eastern steppes from 552 to 745 CE. 
The Turkic state developed an imperial ideology, a written language and a set 
of administrative institutions which survived long beyond its rule. 

When leaders of the Mongolian plateau lost their positions, as the more 
ambitious often did, they took refuge within neighbouring tribes and states. In 
the twelfth century northern China was ruled by the Jurchen Chin dynasty (1115 
1234), which was closely involved in the politics of the Mongolian plateau. In the 
Ordos and the Gansu corridor the Tangut or Hsi Hsia state (982 1227) ruled over 
a multiethnic population. From the northern Tarim river basin to the northern 
Tien Shan the major power was the Uighur kingdom which had preserved the 
traditions of the Turkic empire in a partly sedentary state. In about 1130, 
the Uighurs became vassals of a new power, the Qara Khitay state founded by 
the Khitan Liao dynasty, whose realm extended from the western Tarim river 
basin to Transoxiana, where its rulers competed with the Khwarazm Shahs. 

The strongest steppe powers were the Naiman in the Altai and the Kerait in 
the upper Orkhon. Although probably largely Mongolian in language, both 
were of Turkic origin and remained attached to Turkic political traditions. 
The Naiman had adopted the Uighur script for their chancellery and financial 
administration. Most of the ruling lineage was Buddhist, and Nestorian 
Christianity had also gained a following. The Kerait rulers were Nestorian 
Christians and had developed a central court with elements of state organ 
isation. Their ruling lineage had the advantage of controlling the Orkhon river 
valley, the sacred centre of earlier steppe empires. In the eastern region tribes 
were less organised. Among them were the Mongols, part of a loose coalition 
centred in the region of the Onon and Kerulen rivers. Further east were the 
Tatars; both tribes had lineages which claimed the title khan, but they were 
often controlled by several competing leaders.” 

Temiijin the man who became Chinggis Khan was born into the Kiyan 
Borjigin section of the Mongol tribe, probably about 1167. In 1147 the Tatars 
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had defeated the Mongols, and in Temiijin’s youth his tribe was in disarray. 
Temiijin’s father Yestigei was killed by Tatars when Temiijin was eight or 
nine years old and newly betrothed to his chief wife, Borte. The histories 
recount Temiijin’s youth as a tale of hardship: a widow with her children 
abandoned by the tribe. This led the young man to a classic steppe solution, 
gathering a band of personal followers from outside his own tribe. In the early 
1180s he collected his bride, Borte, and attached himself to the leader of the 
Keraits, To’oril best known by his Chinese title Ong Khan who had been an 
ally of Temiijin’s father and apparently enjoyed authority over part of the 
Mongol tribe. As a leader attempting to centralise and enlarge his confeder 
ation, Ong Khan offered Temitichin an excellent opportunity for advance 
ment.’ By the mid to late 1180s, Temiijin had become well known, and he was 
chosen as the head of the Borjigin. He rewarded his personal followers with 
offices, creating patriarchal positions cook, falconer, equerry which also 
involved wider duties. Temiijin’s rapid advancement and Ong Khan’s asser 
tion of power aroused resentment, and soon both men disappeared from sight 
for almost ten years. During this time Ong Khan was with the Qara Khitay to 
the west, and Temiijin may have been in China.* 

In 1195 6 Ong Khan regained his throne with Temtijin’s help and for the 
next several years the two men collaborated to defeat their rivals, using an 
unusual level of violence against their enemies. The Secret History of the 
Mongols, written for the Chinggisid dynasty, claims that in 1203 Ong Khan 
pushed out his own son, making Temiijin his adopted son and heir apparent. 
However, within a short time Temtijin was at war with Ong Khan, who was 
killed by the Naiman while fleeing after a defeat. Instead of massacring the 
Kerait, as he did other defeated tribes, Temiijin appropriated their prestige 
and presented his victory as a legitimate succession to the rule of the Kerait 
confederation. For a while he recognised Ong Khan’s brother as co ruler and 
formed marriage alliances with him; he took one daughter himself and chose 
another, Sorqaqtani Beki, for his youngest son Tolui. His new administration 
incorporated the Turkic institutions of the Kerait and Naiman. He reorganised 
his army on the decimal system and created a central regiment, the keshig, 
recruited from his personal followers. In a campaign lasting from May 1204 
into 1205 he broke the power of the Naiman and Merkid and became master of 
the Mongolian plateau.’ 
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In 1206 Temiijin convoked a quriltai a gathering of tribal leaders at the 
source of the Onon river. His followers raised his white standard bearing nine 
horse or yak tails, combining the colour and number associated with good 
fortune. The Turkic concept of God given fortune attached to the ruler 
became a central part of Mongol imperial ideology. Temitijin now received 
the title Chinggis Khan. The term has been translated as ‘Oceanic’, but Igor de 
Rachewiltz recently argued for the meaning ‘fierce, hard, or tough’® The new 
khan had a scribe from the Naiman adapt the Uighur alphabet for Mongolian 
and teach it to his sons. The keshig grew to 10,000 men; its members served as 
chamberlains, supervisors of households and herds, and major military 
commanders. Another office was that of chief judge (yeke jarghuchi), with 
two tasks: to oversee the apportionment of subject peoples and to preserve 
Chinggis Khan’s legislative pronouncements, known as jasaghs. 

Chinggis Khan seems to have adopted the centralising policy of Ong Khan, 
who had asserted the power of the dynasty over tribal leaders.” Most tribes 
were divided among contingents commanded by personal followers.* 
Another tactic that Chinggis shared with Ong Khan was the increase in 
violence, particularly the massacre of defeated tribesmen, and the selective 
use of extreme violence remained part of his strategy throughout his career. 
Chinggis now moved rapidly towards expansion. In 1209 he conquered the 
Tangut and from 1211 to 1215 mounted campaigns against north China and 
Manchuria. By 1216, the Mongols had taken the Chin capital. 


Western conquests 


Islamic Central Asia had long been connected to the eastern steppe. The 
Khwarazmian cities traded with China and Mongolia, and Temiijin had 
several Muslim merchants among his early followers. Soon after his enthrone 
ment he encouraged his eldest son Jochi to campaign on the northern and 
western frontiers. In 1207 8 two commanders, Jebe and Siibetei, pursued 
fugitives west and they apparently clashed with the Khwarazm Shah Sultan 
Muhammad (r. 596 617/1200 20f.) in Semirechye in 1209 10.” Circumstances 
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favoured the Mongol advance: the Qara Khitay had recently increased their 
exactions on subject people, and had alienated several vassals. The Uighur 
ruler sent gifts to Chinggis Khan in 1209, then arrived in person in 1211 and was 
rewarded with high status. The Qarluq chiefs of the Ili valley likewise 
submitted voluntarily."° Meanwhile the rulers of Samarqand and Bukhara 
reacted to Qara Khitay pressure by inviting in the Khwarazm Shah. 

In 1208, after Chinggis Khan defeated the Naiman, their prince Giichiiltig 
took refuge at the Qara Khitay court, where he rose quickly and then allied 
with Sultan Muhammad to seize power over the kingdom in 1211. Soon, 
however, he was attempting to expand into the regions of Kashghar and 
Kulja and threatening the Khwarazm Shah. The Khwarazmians and Mongols 
now shared a common enemy and Sultan Muhammad sent an embassy and 
trading caravan to Chinggis Khan. However, the Mongols’ western advance 
soon strained relations. In 1216 Chinggis Khan sent his senior commander Jebe 
against Giichiiliig, and by the end of 1218 the Qara Khitay realm was under 
Mongol control. In the meantime Jochi moved west to put down an uprising 
of the Siberian tribes. The Khwarazm Shah now faced the Mongols directly. 
A Mongol embassy arrived in Transoxiana proposing trade relations, to which 
Sultan Muhammad assented, but when the caravan reached Utrar the city 
governor executed its merchants and seized their goods, probably with Sultan 
Muhammad’s encouragement. When Chinggis Khan sent an envoy to protest, 
the Khwarazm Shah had him killed. This incident provided justification for 
western conquest. Chinggis Khan left a force in northern China and enlarged 
the western army with foot soldiers and cavalry from the Uighurs, Qarlug and 
the ruler of Almaliq. In the summer of 1219 the army gathered on the Irtysh 
river. Sultan Muhammad held a large realm, but he faced serious internal 
political problems.” He therefore retreated along with his major commanders 
and left the defence of Transoxania, Khwarazm and Khurasan to its cities and 
their garrison troops.’* 

Even if the Khwarazm Shah had stood firm, it is not clear how he could have 
organised a successful defence. As usual, Chinggis Khan divided his forces so 
that Transoxiana suffered attack simultaneously by four separate armies. One 
contingent was sent under Jochi to take Sighnaq, Uzkand and Jand.” A small 
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army went against Banakath and Khujand, while Chinggis Khan’s second and 
third sons, Chaghadai and Ogedei, conquered Utrar, then joined the main army 
with a levy of men from the city. Chinggis and his youngest son Tolui headed 
against Bukhara, where they arrived in February 1220. After three days of 
fighting most of the garrison fled. The next day the population opened the 
city gates but since resistance continued in the citadel the Mongols attacked 
it for twelve days, during which much of the city was destroyed by fire. 
Once the garrison was conquered, the Mongols massacred the surviving sol 
diers, destroyed the city walls and took a levy of men. They then marched 
against Samargand, where the civilian section of the city surrendered after 
four days. 

The methodology of Mongol campaigns is well known. When cities sub 
mitted they were subjected to a tax and assigned a Mongol official. In most 
recorded cases, the garrison troops resisted, often backed up by the population 
for one or two days. The population was then taken out of the town, which 
the army looted. The walls were destroyed, the garrison massacred, and the 
Mongols conscripted military levies and craftsmen before allowing people to 
return to the city. Craftsmen were immediately put to use, either in the army 
or as skilled labour in Mongol workshops.”* Not all of these actions were 
new the massacre of soldiers after battle, permitted looting and the destruc 
tion of fortifications were all familiar. It was in the systematic organisation of 
conquered populations that the Mongols stood out, and in the ferocity with 
which they punished recalcitrant cities. In such cases the population was 
divided up among the soldiers to be killed, with the exception of women 
and children to be enslaved, young men for levies, craftsmen and the religious 
classes, who were spared. The historians report figures for the dead that far 
exceed the actual city populations and illustrate the horrid fascination of 
Mongol actions. 

After taking Samarqand Chinggis Khan again divided his army, sending a 
contingent against Khujand and Farghana and one to Wakhsh and Talaqan. 
Jebe, Stibetei and Chinggis Khan’s soninlaw Taghachar pursued the 
Khwarazm Shah who abandoned Nishapir in spring 617/1220. Jebe and 
Siibetei headed west as Sultan Muhammad fled to an island in the Caspian, 
where he died in the winter of 617/1220f. The troops chasing the sultan were 
reportedly ordered not to attack cities. There was nonetheless considerable 
destruction, but it appears that the contingent overlooked minor acts of 
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ageression in the interest of efficient pursuit.” Taghachar remained in 
Khurasan and was killed putting down an uprising in Nishapitr. 

Considering the consequences of resistance, it is remarkable how many cities 
opposed the Mongols. Rebellions are often attributed to the lower classes, but in 
many cities members of the elite were also involved, and there was often 
internal disagreement.” It is probable that the extraordinary level of destruction 
in Khwarazm and Khurasan was due to the resistance of their cities, based partly 
on factionalism and partly on a miscalculation of Mongol strength. In both 
provinces early Mongol armies were sometimes small enough for local forces to 
defeat. The fact that Chinggis Khan could send out small contingents in different 
directions is a testament to the exceptional loyalty of the Mongol army; the 
defeat of one army did not threaten Chinggis Khan’s control over his followers. 
This sort of discipline was a phenomenon unknown in the recent experience of 
Iranian cities. The Mongols moreover enlarged their army through local 
alliances and levies some levies rebelled, but others fought efficiently and 
participated enthusiastically in punitive massacres.” 

In 1220 Chinggis Khan remained north of the Oxus while Jebe and Siibetei 
wintered in western Iran, and in their absence the people of Khurasan and 
Khwarazm lost some of their fear of the invaders. Knwarazmian amirs retook 
Yangikent from Jochi’s governor, and Sultan Muhammad’s sons Jalal al Din 
Mangubirni and Uzlaq shah returned to Khwarazm. The most active centre of 
unrest was Marv, whose leaders disagreed over Mongol rule. The anti Mongol 
party attacked Sarakhs for accepting a Mongol governor, then, joined by some 
Turkmens and other remnants of the Khwarazm Shah’s army, they defeated 
a small Mongol contingent. In triumph, they paraded their prisoners 
through the town.” At the end of winter 1221, Chinggis Khan attacked 
Balkh and at about the same time Jebe and Siibetei defeated the Georgians 
in Transcaucasia, while Jochi, Chaghadai and Ogedei besieged Urganj. Tolui 
was assigned the pacification of Khurasan. His first major goal was Marv, 
where he arrived in Muharram 618/February 1221. He brought a Mongol 
contingent significantly enlarged by levies from Khurasanian cities, including 
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Sarakhs, and he took Marv in eight days. He then attacked Nishaptir, which 
suffered a massacre in revenge for the death of his brother in law Taghachar. 

The new offensive did not extinguish opposition. The Khwarazm Shah's 
son Jalal al Din Mangubirni, who had regrouped near Ghazna, succeeded in 
defeating a small Mongol force. Chinggis sent an army under his chief judge, 
Shigi Qutuqu, but once again Jalal al Din was victorious, and his success 
ignited a number of insurrections in Khurasan. Together with Chaghadai, 
Ogedei and Tolui, Chinggis defeated Jalal al Din after a fierce battle near the 
Indus in autumn 618/1221. According to Persian histories, Jalal al Din fought 
bravely and then plunged into the river, watched by the admiring Mongols; 
this event became a favourite subject for Persian miniatures. Jalal al Din spent 
the next three years south of the Indus and some leaders in Khurasan 
continued to trust in his future. Several months after Tolui took Herat in 
the spring of 618/1221 local people rebelled and killed the city’s Mongol 
official. Chinggis sent out his commander Eljigidei, who took Herat after a 
siege of six months and ordered a general massacre. Marv and Sarakhs also 
rose against the Mongols, and the movement spread to other cities, notably 
Nisa. The Mongols probably did not restore control until late summer 
619/1222."° At the end of 1222 Chinggis Khan moved to Transoxania and in 
early 1223 the main army departed for the east. 


The successors of Chinggis Khan 


Chinggis Khan died in August 1227, leaving an empire in the process of 
formation. He had made several grants of land and troops to relatives during 
his life perhaps designed to placate people unhappy with the growth of 
central power but it is not clear what provisions he had made for the future 
of his empire.*° The sources which describe his division of territory, troops 
and responsibility were all written considerably later and show signs of 
distortion.” As things turned out, Chinggis Khan’s sons Jochi, Chaghadai, 
Ogedei and Tolui, borne by his principal wife Bérte, became the progenitors 
of the four recognised branches of the dynasty. The larger part of the empire 
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and its army fell to their descendants and although borders were frequently 
disputed, the central territories are clearly described. They are designated by 
the term ulus, signifying both land and its population. The north west, 
including the Russian steppes, was the ulus of Jochi; since he died before his 
father, this region went to his sons. The Altai was Ogedei’s ulus, the 
Semirechye and Turkistan went to Chaghadai, while as the youngest Tolui 
kept the heartland of Mongolia and became regent on his father’s death. 
Chinggis’s third son, Ogedei, was enthroned as supreme khan gaghan by 
the Mongol princes at a quriltai near the Kerulen river in autumn 1229. 

Expansion was one of Ogedei’s first concerns and an important tool in 
asserting power. In 1230 he sent a commander to retake Khurasan and western 
Iran; this campaign will be described later. He sent an army to the Russian 
steppes, an expedition which reached into Hungary and was ended by his 
death in 1241. These lands became part of Jochi’s ulus. In the east Ogedei 
mounted campaigns against Korea and northern China, where the Mongols 
overthrew the Chin dynasty in 1234. The Mongols were well aware of the 
importance of their settled territories. Chinggis Khan had appointed gover 
nors known as darughas in many cities and had created administrations in 
northern China and Transoxiana. Ogedei transformed these into jointly 
owned branch secretariats under civilian governors, a system later extended 
into Iran. Turkistan was put under the Khwarazmian Mahmid Yalavach and 
northern China under the Khitan Yeh lii Ch’u ts’ai. 

Centralisation was a priority for the new qaghan, but, like his father, he had 
to placate his relatives. The qaghan’s officials in the branch secretariats were 
accompanied by representatives of the Jochid, Chaghadayid and Toluid 
houses. In this way the qaghan maintained his claim on the settled territories 
while acknowledging the interests of family members. In the armies sent on 
major campaigns, the lines of the four brothers were likewise represented. 
These troops were known as tamma, and since some remained as garrison 
troops, each area of the empire had armies representing the four dynastic 
branches. Mongol princes and princesses furthermore had holdings outside 
their own ulus. Many held appanages lands whose income was to go to an 
individual and retained rights to income from cities and artisans granted 
during conquest, usually managed by their own agents. 

Ogedei attempted to increase government revenues without further damag 
ing the population, who were suffering from dues levied by innumerable people 
connected to the government or to the Mongol elite. In China Yeh lii Ch’u Ts’ai 
abolished most irregular dues and from 1230 to 1235 introduced a tax on adults 
and on households. Additional income came from government monopolies on 
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salt, liquor, vinegar and yeast. There was a tax on trade, the tamgha, while 
Mongols and other nomads were taxed at a rate of one animal per hundred.” In 
1234 6, the Mongols carried out a census in north China and began the military 
recruitment of Chinese. There were censuses in Mazandaran, Khurasan and 
Sistan in 1239 42.” The qaghan reorganised the official post a system of 
stopping places and horses for official business throughout the empire and 
in 1235 began the construction of the capital city Qaraqorum in Mongolia.” 

Towards the end of his life, Ogedei was incapacitated by alcoholism, and 
power went to his wife, Té6regene Khatun, who became regent on his death in 
December 1241. During her long regency princes and amirs expanded their 
power in the settled regions at the expense of the government and the 
population. By this time rifts had opened within the dynasty and indeed it is 
possible that Tolui’s death in 1232 was at Ogedei’s command.” Relations 
between the Ogedeyid and Jochid houses were particularly strained, since 
Giiyiig the son of Ogedei and Téregene _ had quarrelled bitterly with Jochi’s 
son and successor Batu on the western campaign. In 1246 Téregene nonethe 
less managed to arrange Giiyiig’s enthronement as qaghan. Like his father, 
Giiyiig began his reign with measures to increase central control, sending 
armies against China, the Tangut regions and the Middle East. He cancelled all 
orders and grants given since his father’s death and ordered new censuses in 
China and the Middle Eastern territories.*° Giiyiig however died in the 
summer of 1248, possibly on his way to confront Batu. Once more the empire 
was ruled by a regent, Giiyiig’s widow Oghul Qaimish. In the twenty four 
years between Chinggis Khan’s death and Méngke Khan’s enthronement in 
1251, the Mongol empire was without a ruler for ten years, enough to undo 
much of the systematisation achieved by the gqaghans. 
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The Islamic lands in the early Mongol empire 


Until 1259, the Mongol territories of the Middle East were part of an empire 
ruled from Mongolia. At this period, Transoxania was the only province 
directly under Mongol control and it fared better than other Islamic lands. 
In the region of Samarqand and Bukhara, Chinggis Khan appointed the Khitan 
Yeh lii A hai, referred to in Persian sources by his title, T’ai shih, as darugha. 
Yeh lii began reconstruction, importing Chinese, Khitan and Tangut agricul 
turalists to offset depopulation; the Chinese Taoist Ch’ang ch’un, who visited 
Samarqand in 1221, stated that its population had been reduced to one fourth. 
On Yeh lii A hai’s death, c. 1223, his position went to his son, Yeh lii Mien 
ssu ko, who held it until about 1239.7” Transoxania was joined with the other 
regions of the Silk Road and in 1229 Ogedei appointed Mahmiid Yalavach to be 
in charge of the regional administration. Mahmid repaired irrigation systems 
and implemented a tax reform, probably the model for that of Yeh lii 
Ch’u ts’ai in China, with a poll tax on adult males called qubchur and a land 
tax called galan. Other taxes were abolished, at least in theory. Mahmid had to 
contend with attempts by Chaghadai, whose territory adjoined Transoxania, 
to assert authority. In 636/1238f., the rebellion of Mahmiid Tarabi in Bukhara 
brought a punitive assault, but Mahmiid was able to prevent a massacre by an 
appeal to Ogedei. Perhaps to placate Chaghadai, Ogedei moved Mahmid to 
China and replaced him by his son Mas‘tid, with no change in policy. 
Contemporary observers and numismatic evidence suggest that by 1260 
Central Asia had nearly regained its earlier prosperity.”* 

The situation was very different in Iran, where Chinggis Khan made no 
attempt to install systematic administration.”” Some eastern cities had Mongol 
officials but most simply remained under earlier rulers: the atabegs of Fars in 
southern Iran, the Khwarazm Shah’s son Ghiyath al Din in Rayy, and in 
Azerbaijan, the Saljuqid atabegs. Kirman was seized in 619/1221f. by Baraq 
Hajib, a former servitor of the Khwarazm Shahs, who gave allegiance to the 
Mongols and founded the Qutlug Khanid dynasty. Most rulers offered sub 
mission to the gaghan and many travelled to the central court. Describing 
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Giiyiig’s enthronement in 1247, Juwayni mentions rulers or their relatives 
from Anatolia, Georgia, Mosul and Aleppo, along with envoys from Fars, 
Kirman, the caliph in Baghdad and the Isma‘ilis of Alamit.*° The exception 
was the Khwarazm Shah’s son Jalal al Din. After Chinggis Khan’s departure he 
left India, defeated his brother Ghiyath al Din in central Iran and set out 
against the caliph and the atabeg of Azerbaijan. He took Tabriz in 622/1225 
and then attacked the Georgians and campaigned towards Kirman. The pillage 
he allowed his army soon turned rulers and populations against him, and he 
headed east to fight the Mongol forces of Khurasan. 

In the summer of 627/1230 Ogedei sent an army under the commander 
Chormaghun to assert Mongol control over Iran. Jalal al Din retreated and was 
subsequently killed by Kurds in Shawwal 628/ August 1231. Chormaghun’s army 
subdued most of northern and central Iran including the Mighan plain, from 
this time on the Mongols’ regular winter pasture. The Georgians and the 
Armenians became faithful allies. When Chormaghun became incapacitated, 
his second in command, Baiju, took over and extended Mongol power into 
northern Syria and Anatolia. On 6 Muharram 641/26 June 1243, Baiju defeated 
the armies of the Saljugqid sultan of Rim, Kaykhusraw II (r. 1237 46), at the battle 
of Kése Dagh. Kaykhusraw retained the throne as a vassal but many of the 
important posts in Anatolia went to Mongol amirs. 

The allocation of command within Iran is not entirely clear. Although 
Chormaghun was given overall authority, he was active primarily in the 
west and appointed Chin Temiir, governor of Khwarazm for Jochi’s son 
Batu, over Khurasan and Mazandaran, along with representatives from the 
qaghan and the other Chinggisid houses. Chin Temiir’s authority probably 
covered only north western Khurasan, since Ogedei sent a separate army to 
the southern region stretching from Badhghis to the Indian borderlands.* 
Mongol officials soon began to fight among themselves and to ally with 
competing Iranian rulers. There was no one cause for Mongol rivalries; the 
presence of agents from all four uluses contributed, but regional and personal 
tensions were also important. Chin Temiir came into conflict with Dayir, a 
commander of the southern army stationed in Badhghis. Ogedei had ordered 
Dayir to pacify Nishaptir, and Dayir used the directive to claim control of 
Khurasan with Chormaghun’s backing. Chin Temiir countered by sending 
two regional rulers (maliks) to Ogedei’s court, thus winning both imperial 
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favour and local allies. His protégés received patents for their regions and 
Ogedei confirmed Chin Temiir as governor of Khurasan, independent of 
Chormaghun. The vizier Baha’ al Din Juwayni, father of the historian ‘Ata 
Malik, joined Chin Temtir as sahib diwan. Dayir however remained strong in 
the south along with another amir, Qara Noyan, in alliance with Rukn al Din 
Marghani who held the fortress of Khaysar in Ghiristan.*” On Chin Temiir’s 
death in 633/1235f., Ogedei appointed Batu’s agent Nosal as governor but 
Chin Temiir’s ambitious chamberlain, Korgiiz, gained actual power and 
succeeded Nosal on his death in 1239f. A rival party developed around the 
candidacy of Chin Temiir’s son Edigii Temiir. This split combined with 
tensions among the maliks of Khurasan and Mazandaran and divided both 
Mongols and Persians into rival camps. Ogedei sent his official Arghun Aqa to 
investigate and summoned the combatants to Qaraqorum, where the Mongol 
commanders and officials noyans took different sides in the dispute. Kérgiiz 
maintained his position and was appointed to take over from Chormaghun in 
the west, but his authority was undermined by the influence of Arghun Aqa, 
allied with Edigii Temtir’s party. 

Herat, which lay within the sphere of the southern commanders, was also 
affected by regional and dynastic rivalries. Ogedei entrusted its reconstruction to 
the former head of the city weavers, ‘Izz al Din, who arrived back in 635/1237f. 
He, and his son after him, worked in collaboration with a Mongol governor 
appointed by Qara Noyan of the southern army. However, their power was 
challenged by another Iranian, who appealed for help to Batu and KG6rgtiz, both 
happy to use local rivalries to their own advantage. Batu’s candidate took power 
and showed consistent favour to the agents of Batu and KG6rgiiz, but after some 
years he was murdered perhaps with the help of Arghun Aqa. In 643/1245f. the 
governorship of Herat went to the protégé of Dayir and Qara Noyan, the 
Ghirid Malik Shams al Din Kart, founder of the Kartid dynasty.” 
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Shortly after Ogedei’s death K6rgtiz was killed by the Chaghadayids, whom 
he had insulted, and Arghun Aqa took his place. Coming into office during the 
interregnum, Arghun faced major difficulties but through energy, compe 
tence and frequent visits to the central court he maintained this position. 
After Ogedei’s death Batu increased his influence, particularly over western 
Iran and Anatolia, and it was from his court that the official patent for 
Kaykhusraw arrived. During his brief reign in 1246 8, Giiyiig attempted to 
assert authority, sending Arghun Aqa west to take over Georgia, but shortly 
after Moéngke took power in 1251 Baiju regained command. Arghun Aga 
retained overall authority but had difficulty asserting his power over Baiju 
in the west.” 

The restoration of agriculture in Khurasan began during Ogedei’s reign. 
In 1239 40 Korgtiz began to restore buildings and agriculture in the region of 
Tus and Radkan where he centred his administration. Arghun Aqa continued 
the development of Tus and also restored Marv. However, the constant 
infighting hampered progress. The qaghan controlled conflicts by summoning 
those involved to the central court (yarghu). While officials and rulers were 
away, their rivals often gained ground, but if they returned with a decision in 
their favour, the situation was abruptly reversed. Confusion increased during 
the interregnums as the princes sent their agents to demand taxes without 
regard to legality. Under these conditions, orderly administration was impos 
sible to maintain. 


Mongke and the Toluid coup 


The reign of Méngke marked at once the apogee and the end of unified Mongol 
rule. Méngke was a man of great intelligence and will who expanded the empire 
beyond earlier borders while mobilising its resources to an extent that was 
extraordinary for the medieval period. However, he did not ease tensions 
within the dynasty. Mongke came to the throne through a coup against the 
line of Ogedei. During Téregene’s regency Batu had allied with Tolui’s widow 
Sorgaqtani Beki, the niece of the Kerait Ong Khan, a powerful woman and a 
bitter enemy of Téregene. After Giiyiig’s death Sorgaqtani collaborated with 
Batu to arrange the election of her son Mongke at a quriltai west of Mongolia 
attended primarily by Jochid and Toluid princes. The choice was confirmed in 
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another quriltai in summer 1251. Shortly after his accession Méngke discovered 
an assassination plot by Ogedeyid and Chaghadayid princes, and opened his 
reign with a series of trials of men and women who had opposed his election. 
Rulers from settled territories who had taken the wrong side suffered appro 
priately. The Ogedeyid and Chaghadayid lines both endured numerous execu 
tions and from this time on power lay with the Toluids and Jochids. 

Mongke undertook a series of reforms to rationalise taxes and mobilise 
resources for the central government. In Iran the poll tax became a progres 
sive one, from 7 dinars for wealthy men to 1 dindr for the poor; it was revised in 
654 6/1256 8, when rates were reduced for the people of moderate means and 
increased for the rich. The tax continued to be resented, in part due to its 
similarity to the jizya tax for non Muslims. We should remember also that it 
fell most heavily on the wealthy class, which included the historians on whom 
we rely.*° In 1252 Méngke organised a new census, covering many areas not 
counted before. Registration began in China in 1252; the next year marked its 
beginning in Iran, and 1254 in the Caucasus. In the Golden Horde, where little 
had previously been done, the census lasted from 1254 to 1259. It seems likely 
that MGngke’s reign also brought new taxes along with monopolies a 
Chinese practice in West Asia. The Armenian historian Kirakos mentions 
the tamgha tax on trade and taxes on fishermen, miners and craftsmen as a 
recent hardship; he also relates the seizure of the salt mines of Transcaucasia.” 
The population was further liable for corvée duties, onerous for Mongols and 
settled subjects alike. One purpose of the census was the mobilisation of 
troops. The population was divided into decimal units from Io to 10,000, of 
which some served as soldiers and others provided for the army’s needs. The 
system is best known in China, where auxiliary formations served also as 
territorial administrative units. In the Middle East, these armies were known 
as cherig and contained both cavalry and footmen, conscripted from all seg 
ments of the population. 

In 1252 Méngke organised military expeditions under the leadership of his 
younger brothers, sending Qubilai against China and Hiilegii to the Middle 
East. From this time Qubilai was based in north China, though the regional 
secretariat remained in existence under Mahmitd Yalavach. It is clear that 
Mongke allowed Qubilai only limited independence, and there was frequent 
friction over his authority. In 1256 when Mongke attacked the Song dynasty of 
southern China, he led the campaign in person. 
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Hiilegii and the founding of the I/khanid dynasty 


For Mongke the existing state of balanced conflict in Iran was no longer 
acceptable. Hiilegii was ordered to subjugate three powers seen as trouble 
some: the tribes of Luristan, the Isma‘ilis in Quhistan, the Caspian region and 
Syria, and the caliph. These powers had previously reached an accommoda 
tion with the Mongols but relations had since soured. Advance forces 
prepared the route from western Mongolia to Azerbaijan and informed 
populations along the path of the supplies they must provide. The experienced 
commander Ked Buga served as advance guard.” He crossed the Oxus in 
651/1253, and campaigned in Quhistan, Rayy and the region of Alamit before 
Hiilegii arrived at Samarqand in 653/1255. By this time it was clear that the 
region was to become more fully integrated into the empire, and local rulers 
were ordered to provide supplies and to accompany the army. It is not 
surprising that some people who had previously shown obedience should 
balk at new conditions. Since the Isma ‘ili grand master Rukn al Din Khurshah 
of the Maymitin Diz fortress near Qazvin was unwilling to meet Hiilegii’s 
terms, the army took the fortress on 29 Shawwal 654/19 November 1256. They 
destroyed many other fortresses including the centre at Alamit, from which 
astronomical instruments and part of the famous library were saved. The 
astronomer Nasir al Din Tusi, who had been in the service of the Isma‘Ilis, 
joined Hiilegii’s camp. 

For the assault on Baghdad Hiilegti called in Mongol armies under Baiju 
and Jochid commanders. The caliph refused Mongol conditions, so the armies 
converged on the city along with local forces including Armenians, Georgians 
and the atabegs of Shiraz and Mosul. The assault began on 22 Muharram 
656/29 January, 1258 and the caliph surrendered on 4 Safar/10 February. 
Although the inhabitants laid down their arms they were systematically 
slaughtered and the city was sacked for seven days; the scene echoed the 
massacres of the first Mongol conquest, apparently at M6ngke’s orders. On 14 
Safar/20 February the caliph was killed, probably by being rolled in a carpet 
and kicked, a sign of respect since it avoided the shedding of blood. 

In the autumn of 656/1258 Hiilegii invaded Syria, accompanied by the 
Saljuq sultans of Rim, the ruler of Mosul, King Het’um of Armenia, and 
Het’'um’s son inlaw, Bohemond VI of Antioch. Ked Buga went ahead as 
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advance guard. The subjugation of Syria appeared to pose little challenge, 
since the Ayyubid dynasty was in disarray and most of its princes had declared 
submission. In Egypt the Mamluks had not yet consolidated power and were 
continually threatened by the remaining Ayyubid rulers of Syria, most notably 
al Nasir Yusuf in Damascus. Aleppo capitulated after a week; the citadel 
surrendered about a month later, on 11 Rabi‘ I 658/25 February 1260, and 
the city was subjected to pillage and massacre. Hama, Homs and Damascus 
submitted without a struggle. By the beginning of summer the army had 
reached Gaza, where Hiilegii learned of the struggle over succession to 
Mongke and turned back, leaving behind a small army under Ked Buga.*° 

For some time the campaign continued smoothly. However, the situation 
in Egypt had changed with the accession of the Mamluk Qutuz in late 
657/1259. He came to power on an anti Mongol platform and attracted a 
number of important amirs, including the gifted Baybars. They gathered a 
force significantly larger than that of Ked Buga and when the armies joined 
battle at ‘Ayn Jaliit on 3 September 1260, Ked Buqa was killed and the Mongols 
fled." Qutuz proceeded north to restore local rule in Damascus and Aleppo. 
The battle at ‘Ayn Jaliit was not the first defeat of Mongol forces, though it was 
an exceptionally severe one. What gave it lasting importance was lack of 
Mongol resolve. The Mongols undertook another campaign later that year but 
after a defeat near Homs in 658/1260 they evacuated much of Syria. Most 
importantly the Mamluk victories provided instant prestige to their nascent 
state. In 660/1261 the new sultan Baybars welcomed a fugitive ‘Abbasid, thus 
acquiring a shadow caliph, and from this time on the Mamluks presented their 
rule as a bulwark of Islam against the infidels. 


The founding of the I/khanate 


Mongke’s death on 12 August 1259 led to the establishment of independent 
Mongol states in Iran and China. During his reign the increase in revenue from 
agriculture and trade had changed the balance of power between the steppe 
and settled regions, making central power more difficult to maintain. The 
struggle that developed between his brothers Ariq B6ke, based in Mongolia, 
and Qubilai in north China, offered Hiilegii a valuable opportunity. Although 
Qubilai had himself enthroned as khan, Hiilegii was the only important ruler 
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to recognise him. He was rewarded in 1262 when Qubilai’s envoys invested 
him with the title ikhan and official power over the Mongol Middle East. The 
Ilkhanate became a separate state, though not equal in prestige to the Golden 
Horde, Mongol China or the Chaghadayid khanate. Formal recognition by 
Qubilai and his successors remained a source of legitimation up to the four 

teenth century and the two khanates maintained close relations.” There is 
continuing controversy over whether Hiilegii’s assumption of power 
accorded with Méngke’s intentions, as the historians of Iran and China assert, 
or was a coup contravening the testament of Chinggis Khan, as the khans of 
the Golden Horde contended.” It is possible that the truth is in between, and 
that Hiilegii was given a position of limited independence similar to that of 
Qubilai in China. During his campaign the joint regional secretariat continued 
under Arghun Aga, but the foundation of an observatory at Maragha suggests 
the intention to remain.“ 

Hostilities between Hiilegti and the Jochids broke out in 1261 2 over control 
of north western Iran, claimed by both khanates. Berke, who had succeeded 
Batu in the Golden Horde, began to advance through the Caucasus probably in 
660/late 1261; in 661 2/1262, the IIkhanids repulsed his army, though in attempt 
ing to chase Berke they were defeated.” Berke had converted to Islam and he 
now initiated an alliance with the Mamliiks. The Mongols had for some time 
been in contact with the pope and European rulers, and Hiilegti sent a mission 
in 660/1262 to King Louis IX of France, proposing joint action against the 
Mamliks.*° These two opposing alliances lasted through much of the 
Ilkhanid period. Hiilegii also had to cope with two attempts at independence. 
One was from the new Zangid atabeg in Mosul, who allied with the Mamluks. 
Ilkhanid troops took the city in 660/1262 and put an end to the dynasty. In Fars, 
the death of the atabeg Abii Bakr in 658/1260 brought a succession struggle and 
attacks on Mongol functionaries. Hiilegti installed Abi Bakr’s young grand 
daughter Abish and arranged for her marriage to his son Mongke Temiir. 
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The early Ilkhanid dynasty 


Hiilegii died on 19 Rabi‘ II 663/8 February 1265. The realm he left his successors 
was potentially rich but appallingly difficult to rule. Several decades of conflict 
had left the region riddled with local rivalries. Many personnel from outside 
Chinggisid uluses remained in Iran, and members of the other Chinggisid 
branches still had possessions within IIkhanid domains.” The early Mongol 
commanders Ko6rgtiz, Chormaghun, Baiju and Arghun Aqa left behind 
offspring with inherited land, alliances and expectations of continuing power. 
Mongol noyans were personally involved in administration alongside Persian 
bureaucrats who were their allies or clients.** The role of Mongol dynastic 
women added yet another complication. Royal women had their own entour 
age (ordo), including armed retainers, and they had independent sources of 
income in taxes, trade and workshops. In the early Ikhanate, two of Hiilegii’s 
widows, Khutuy Khatun and Oljei Khatun, held very considerable political 
power.“ Since so many of the elite had rights to local income, it was almost 
impossible for the central government to collect the money it needed. The 
inclusion of both women and noyans in state deliberations was formalised in the 
accession ceremonies for new rulers.” In addition many local rulers were 
closely involved in Mongol politics, and were familiar with Mongolian culture 
and language.” The most powerful were the Kartids in Herat (1245 1381), the 
Qutlug Khanid dynasty of Kirman (1222 1305/6) and the Salghurids of Fars 
(1148 1280). The dynasties of Fars and Kirman both married princesses to the 
dynasty.” 

Because so many different groups were politically active, conflicts within 
any one sphere pulled in people from other ones. Struggles within subordinate 
dynasties, within the diwdn and, most importantly, issues of succession pro 
duced factions which included local rulers, bureaucrats, amirs and members 
of the dynasty. The transfer of loyalty from one ruler to the next was 
complicated by the institution of the keshig, which survived in Iran and 
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combined a concept of service and loyalty to the individual ruler with the 
expectation of inheriting office.” 

Hiilegii was succeeded by his son Abaqa (r. 1265 82), apparently chosen 
without opposition. He was enthroned on 3 Ramadan 663/19 June 1265 and 
within a month had sent an army to counter an invasion from the Golden 
Horde. His troops were successful, in part probably due to the death of Berke 
Khan. At about this time the Mamluks began a series of raids on Armenia, 
which lasted several years. In 665/1266 Abaga opened relations with European 
kings to arrange joint campaigns against the Mamluks, but the IIkhans offered 
their Armenian allies essentially no protection, even allowing Antioch to be 
taken in 666/1268.”* The major reason for Mongol inaction in the west was the 
Chaghadayid threat in the east. Baraq Khan (r. 1266 71) claimed that the region 
from Badhghis to Ghazna belonged to the Chaghadayids. He pillaged from 
Badakhshan to Nishapir and ordered the ruler of Herat, Malik Shams al Din 
Kart, to put the resources of the city at his disposal. Malik Shams al Din took 
refuge in the fortress of Khaysar while Abaqa led his army east and achieved a 
decisive victory over Baraq’s forces near Herat in 668/1270.” The eastern 
Ilkhanate nonetheless remained insecure in part because of the Qara’unas, a 
group originating from the Mongol tamma troops in the region from Badhghis 
to the borders of India. These troops had remained largely intact and con 
stituted a significant force. One contingent had become the personal property 
(injii) of Hiilegii and had moved west, but most remained in the eastern 
borderlands and gradually came under Chaghadayid control. The section 
previously attached to the Jochid prince Negiider, known as the Negiideri, 
were particularly active and constituted a constant danger to the southern 
regions of Iran.*° 

The greatest threat in the west came in 675/1277, when the Mamluk sultan 
Baybars took over Kayseri, the capital of the Rum sultanate, and began 
minting coins in his own name. Baybars had support from several local 
officials, including the powerful Parwana Mu‘in al Din Suleyman, who had 
risen to prominence through the favour of Baiju. Baybars retreated to Syria as 
Abaqa approached with his army. Abaqa viewed the battlefield where his 
forces had been defeated and punished those judged responsible; the Parwana 
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he took back with him and executed.” In 680/1281 Abaga sent an army into 
Syria which was defeated by the Mamliiks near Homs on 30 October; he 
planned to invade again, but died of delirium tremens on 20 Dhi’ 1 Hijja 680/1 
April 1282. In general his reign, one of the longest in the IIkhanate, was a time 
of peace and recovery. 

Abaqa’s brother and successor Tegiider Ahmad reigned only two years 
before his defeat and execution. His experience provides an illustration of the 
problems facing Ikhanid rulers attempting to keep the loyalty of members of 
the dynasty, noyans, bureaucrats and vassals. Before coming to the throne 
Tegiider had converted to Islam and taken the name Ahmad, and some 
historians have attributed his fall to his promotion of Islam. There were 
however many other reasons for his failure. On Abaga’s death support of 
royal women, princes and noyans was fairly evenly divided between Ahmad 
and Abaqa’s son Arghun. Arghun ceded the election but asserted his rights to 
the inheritance of valuable property and troops as Abaqa’s son. He collected 
half the taxes of Khurasan and in addition laid claim to shares in the wealth of 
Shiraz and Baghdad.** Ahmad’s prominent diwan officials, the Juwayni broth 
ers Shams al Din and ‘Ata Malik, were undermined by a rival, Majd al Mulk of 
Yazd, attached to Arghun. Ahmad ended fighting in the dtwan by executing 
Majd al Mulk, but was less successful with the Mongol elite.” The Jalayir 
noyan Buga, powerful under Abagqa, initially favoured Arghun, and Ahmad 
was able to win his service only by giving him a level of power which alienated 
other noyans.® In Fars, already disturbed by recent moves against corruption, 
local officials withheld taxes and played the noyans against each other.” 

Two courses of action connected to Ahmad’s religion probably did con 
tribute to his downfall. He chose as his closest advisers two Muslim shaykhs 
rather than the Mongol noyans, notably Soghunchaq and Shiktiir, who held 
high positions and expected to wield primary influence. Furthermore, against 
the advice of his entourage, he attempted to improve relations with the 
Mamliiks and the Golden Horde. Had the Mamliks welcomed his over 
tures, the policy might have succeeded, but they met his advances coldly. 
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As Ahmad tried to assert power, increasing numbers of noyans and princes 
went over to Arghun, who wrote to Qubilai Khan to complain about Ahmad’s 
abandonment of the ‘old ways’. What was meant by this phrase is not 
explained. When Ahmad attacked Arghun his amirs, under the leadership of 
Bugqa, switched sides; he was defeated in battle near Qazvin and executed on 
25 Jumada I 683/9 August 1284. 

Arghun was enthroned on 27 Jumada I/11 August; his accession spelled the 
end of the Juwayni viziers as ‘Ata Malik died of a stroke in 1283 and Shams 
al Din was executed a few months into Arghun’s reign. Buqa Jalayir, whose 
help had been decisive in Arghun’s victory, became the chief administrator 
and sent to Qubilai Khan for official approval this arrived in early 684/1285, 
and Arghun staged an official enthronement.® Arghun returned to the policy 
of alliance with Europe and enmity to the Mamliks, but as usual no action 
resulted. The Mamltk border remained relatively quiet and two invasions 
from the Golden Horde, in spring 1288 and 1290, were easily repelled. In Fars 
Arghun ended the reign of the Salghurid princess Abish, associated with 
Ahmad, and instituted more direct Mongol control. 

Over the course of Arghun’s reign the rivalries of Mongol noyans came to 
dominate political life. The first problem came from Buga Jalayir and his 
brother Aruq, governor (shahna) of Baghdad. Their power aroused resent 
ment among other senior amirs. The vizier Sadr al Din Zanjani, employed by 
Amir Taghachar who commanded the Ilkhanid Qara’unas troops, accused 
Buga of withholding the revenue of Fars, and there were similar accusations 
about Tabriz and Baghdad. As Buqa lost power he formed a conspiracy to 
enthrone a different member of the dynasty; this failed, and he was executed 
in 687/1289. Arghun now chose as the head of his diwan the Jewish physician 
Sa‘d al Dawla who had helped to investigate Buqa’s brother Aruq. Over the 
next years Sa‘d al Dawla expanded his power and that of his family, thus 
becoming a target of animosity in his turn. 

Buqa’s execution led to an insurrection by Nawriz, the son of the earlier 
governor, Arghun Aqa. Nawrwz had inherited great wealth in land and flocks 
centred in Radkan and held the emirate of Khurasan, thus sharing control of 
the region with Arghun’s son Ghazan. Several princes were implicated in his 
plot and executed, and Nawriz fled to the Chaghadayid regions, from which 
he invaded Khurasan in 690/1291. As Arghun became seriously ill that year, a 
group of noyans including Taghachar conspired to eliminate their enemies, 
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bringing about a series of executions of rival noyans and of Sa‘d al Dawla with 
his family. On 7 Rabi‘ I 690/10 March 1291, Arghun died. 

The two major candidates for the throne were Arghun’s brother Geikhatu 
and his cousin Baidu. Geikhatu was chosen and enthroned on 24 Rajab 690/23 
July 1291. Among his major supporters was Amir Choban, a great nephew of 
the noyan Soghunchaq, who had died in 689 /1290. Geikhatu was persuaded to 
forgive the noyans who had destroyed Sa‘d al Dawla; thus Taghachar 
remained active and his protégé Sadr al Din Zanjani became head of the fiscal 
administration. Geikhatu attempted a set of fiscal reforms modelled on those 
of Qubilai Khan, probably with the help of Bolad Ch’eng Hsiang, a Khitan 
administrator with a distinguished record of service in China, who had come 
to Iran with Qubilai’s embassy in 684/1285.°¢ The programme is remembered 
for the experiment with paper money, known by its Chinese name, ch’ao. Its 
introduction was carefully planned, proclaimed in Ramadan 693/ August 1294, 
and implemented a month later, but the population refused to accept it. 
Commerce shut down and violence erupted on the streets, so the experiment 
was cancelled. Only a few months later Geikhatu’s amirs conspired to install 
Baidu, with Taghachar again among the leaders. Geikhatu was killed on 
6 Jumada I 694/24 March 1295 and Baidu was enthroned the next month but 
he ruled only until 23 Dht ’] Qa‘da/4 October when Ghazan had him put to 
death. These events had a devastating effect on the dynasty in Kirman, which 
was divided into two factions, one allied by marriage with Geikhatu and the 
other with Baidu. In the course of their reigns the leaders of both factions took 
sides in central politics and were killed, bringing the province into disorder. 


Ghazan and the later IIkhanids 


Ghazan Khan is remembered primarily for his conversion to Islam and the 
reforms he promulgated with the help of the famous vizier and polymath 
Rashid al Din Hamadani. Ghazan’s reign was long seen as the crucial moment 
for Mongol assimilation and adaptation to Islamic society. However, he did 
not abandon his Mongol heritage and recent scholarship has brought into 
question the extent of actual change he achieved.” 

Ghazan had made peace with the rebellious Nawriz in late 693/1294, and 
when some of Baidu’s amirs defected to Ghazan, the two men prepared to 
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make a bid for power. Nawrtiz, who was Muslim, suggested that Ghazan 
convert. Since many Mongols in the army were already Muslim, Ghazan 
would be attractive to them as well as to the subject population.*° His con 
version was an official one, and after Baiju’s defeat, Nawriiz destroyed churches, 
synagogues and Buddhist monasteries in Tabriz, but Ghazan put an end to the 
destruction when he returned to Tabriz a few months after his enthronement 
on 23 Dhti ’l Hijja 694/3 November 1295. Ghazan did not reverse foreign policy; 
he wrote inimical letters to the Mamluks and friendly ones to the European 
powers. His title pddishahilslam expressed independence within the Mongol 
tradition and claims to pre eminence in the Islamic world. In accord with this, he 
worked to gain influence in the Holy Cities.” Ghazan however had little success 
against the Mamluks. He undertook a series of expeditions to Syria from 1299 to 
1303 but although his forces took Homs and Damascus temporarily, within a few 
months the Mamltks had reoccupied Syria, and further campaigns in 700/1300 
and 702/1303 were failures, though for a time in 700/1300 all Mamluk forces 
were driven from Syria. 

Ghazan’s two predecessors had been unseated by the Mongol noyans, and 
he owed his throne to Nawriz. It is not surprising therefore that his reign was 
marked by purges of powerful commanders. One victim was Taghachar, 
who had deserted Geikhatu for Baidu, and then Baidu for Ghazan.® Soon 
Nawrtz’s power also became unacceptable, and he was executed in 696/ 1297. 
Bloodshed continued through Ghazan’s reign and reached into the diwan. In 
1298 Sadr al Din Zanjani was executed, partly due to accusations by Rashid al 
Din, who took his place as sahib diwan with Sa‘d al Din Sawaji as partner. 

Rashid al Din was born into a Jewish family of doctors in 647 or 648/1249 51 
and probably began his career at court quite young. He was close to Ghazan 
and seems to have served him in a personal capacity as well as an admin 
istrative one. His enormous wealth appears to have come partly as reward for 
his scholarly works and his service as administrator (mutawalli) of Ghazan 
Khan’s wagf.°° In his history, the Jami‘ al tawdrikh, Rashid al Din describes 
Ghazan Khan’s reforms and gives the texts of many decrees. Land taxes were 
to be collected regularly, according to fixed rates written on plaques attached 
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to the walls of buildings. Numerous extraordinary taxes were repealed and 
neither envoys nor military were allowed to demand lodging at will. Other 
measures promoted the restoration of abandoned land and systematised 
currency, weights and measures. To support the army, grants of land were 
distributed to Mongol soldiers according to rank; these were to be farmed, 
probably by slaves or subjects, as was the case in China.”° Rashid al Din 
claimed credit for the reforms in his history and in the correspondence 
attributed to him; however, the correspondence has been shown to be a 
later composition, and recent scholarship has questioned Rashid al Din’s 
pre eminence in the programme.” Like earlier reforms, Ghazan’s measures 
show similarities to many of Qubilai Khan’s programmes; one should note 
that Bolad Ch’eng Hsiang, who had served under Qubilai, was still at court.”* 
Ghazan Khan died on 5 Shawwal 703/11 May 1304 and was succeeded by his 
brother Kharbanda, who took the name Oljeitii when he was enthroned on 
15 Dhii ’] Hijja/19 July with the traditional Mongol rites. He became disen 
chanted with Sunnism, supposedly after a particularly acrimonious debate 
between Hanafi and Shafid ‘ulama@, and he adopted ‘Ithna ‘ashari (Twelver) 
Shi‘ism in 13309 10, but made no effort to impose it. Oljeitii was in an unusually 
comfortable position, since Ghazan had executed the most powerful amirs and 
had left no male offspring. Furthermore Oljeitii lived in a rare period of 
harmony among the Mongol states; he wrote optimistically to Philip the 
Fair of France in spring 1305 that the Mongol empire had been restored. 
Oljeitii faced a number of challenges from the smaller powers within his 
realm and on its borders. Early in 706/1306 he sent an expedition against Herat 
whose ruler, Malik Fakhr al Din Kart, had failed to congratulate him on his 
accession or send tribute, and was harbouring the Negiideri who habitually 
raided Kirman and Fars. When the Kartids murdered the Ikhanid commander 
another army was sent out, which seized Herat. In 706/ 1307 Oljeitii undertook 
a major expedition against Gilan which foundered with the defeat and death of 
his chief amir Qutlugh Shah; this initiated the rise of Amir Choban, who 
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dominated the later Ikhanate.” In autumn and winter 707/1307f., Oljeitii 
attacked the Mamluk fortress Rabat al Sham but withdrew on meeting resist 
ance. In 713/1313f. the truce with the Chaghadayids broke down when the 
Ilkhan annexed Negiideri territories, and a Chaghadayid army chased Ilkhanid 
troops almost up to Herat. As Oljeitii set out against them they withdrew, but 
the Chaghadayid prince Yasa’ur defected and Oljeitii rewarded him with the 
rich region of Badhghis. 

Oljeitii died 1 Shawwal 716/17 December 1316 of a stomach problem 
probably related to drinking. His twelve year old son Abi Sa‘d succeeded 
him but actual power lay with Amir Choban. There was bitter rivalry within 
the diwdn where Rashid al Din and his partner Taj al Din ‘Ali Shah had 
become so inimical that Oljeitii had divided the administration, with Rashid 
al Din in charge of central and southern Iran and ‘Ali Shah in charge of the 
north west, including Mesopotamia and Asia Minor. ‘Ali Shah engineered 
Rashid’s execution with other family members on 17 Jumada I 718/17 July 1318. 

Early the next year Yasa’ur attacked Mazandaran while the Jochid Uzbek 
Khan (r. 1313 41) invaded through the Caucasus. The Ikhanid forces pushed 
Yasa’ur to the south, where he was later killed by the Chaghadayid khan 
Kebeg. In the Caucasus, Abii Sa‘id headed against Uzbek Khan with insuffi 
cient forces and his advance guard was put to flight. A little later he reversed 
the situation, aided by Choban. Choban punished the amirs who had failed to 
stand against Uzbek Khan; a few months later these amirs waylaid him and he 
had to flee to the court for safety. The rebellious amirs gained support from 
Abt Sa‘id’s uncle Irenjin and marched on Tabriz, but were defeated near 
Miyana in 719/ 1319. 

For some years Choban and ‘Alt Shah worked cooperatively and it was they 
who achieved peace with the Mamliks in 14320 3. However, even though 
Choban was married to Abii Sa‘td’s sister Sati Beg, from the mid 1320s he 
encountered increasing hostility, due in part to the behaviour of his son 
Dimashq Khwaja who served as his representative at court. When Choban 
failed to heed complaints, Abt Saad encouraged members of the court to kill 
Dimashq Khwaja in 727/1327. Furthermore, Abi Sa‘d had fallen in love with 
Amir Choban’s daughter, married to another amir, and Choban refused to 
arrange her divorce. Eventually Choban began an open revolt and fled to 
Herat, where the Kartids, reluctant to break with the Ilkhans, killed him.”4 
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There were further conspiracies in 1328 and 1329, leading to the execution of 
many of the amirs involved in the fall of Dimashq Khwaja. The diwan was 
entrusted to Rashid al Din’s son Ghiyath al Din but many noyans disliked him 
and dissidents gathered around the deposed governor of Shiraz, Mahmud 

Shah Injii, so that the governor whom Abii Sa‘id sent to Fars in 735/1334f. was 
unable to take over for some time. The Golden Horde again advanced, and 
Abt Sa‘id headed against them but died on 13 Rabi‘ II 736/30 November 1335. 
Since he was childless and no other strong members of the dynasty survived, 
his death initiated a protracted struggle. 


Mongol patronage 


The Mongol period was one of high achievement in fields which interested the 
Mongol ruling class, whose familiarity with Chinese and Central Asian culture 
affected the production of the artists and scholars working for them. Outside 
influences initiated a period of extraordinary cultural efflorescence for Iran. 
The Mongols showed a predilection for practical scientific knowledge such as 
astronomy, medicine, agronomy and geography. When Chinggis Khan con 
quered the Middle East he brought along Chinese astronomers, one of whom 
was in charge of an observatory in Samarqand by 1222. The Khitan Yeh lii 
Ch’u Ts’ai used Middle Eastern astronomical tables to revise Chinese calen 
dars and produced a new calendar for the Mongol rulership.” Hiilegii came to 
Iran with Chinese doctors and astronomers and employed Nasir al Din Tusi 
(1201 74), who became supervisor of waqf endowments, some of which he 
diverted to promote his own intellectual interests. Soon after taking Baghdad 
Hiilegti founded an observatory in Maragha, with Middle Eastern and Chinese 
astronomers. Here Tiisi composed an influential work on planetary astron 
omy and his team produced the Zi i Ilkhdni star tables used for centuries 
thereafter. The Mongols also brought Middle Eastern scholars to China. 
Qubilai Khan (1215 94) established several institutes for Middle Eastern scien 
ces, including the Office of Western Medicine in 1263 and a Muslim astro 
nomical observatory in 1271. In 1285 he commissioned a geographical 
compendium including information from Middle Eastern maps.”° 

Textile production was among the earliest concerns of Mongols, who set up 
workshops in Iran, Mongolia and China to produce luxury cloth combining 
Iranian and Chinese motifs. Ceramics and metalwork also flourished with a 
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liberal admixture of Chinese decorative themes like the dragon, phoenix and 
peony, which remained part of Persian art thereafter. The Ilkhans founded 
their state just after the demise both of the caliphate and of a united Mongol 
empire, and in crafting their legitimation they turned to Iranian traditions. 
One illustration of the new ideology was Abaqa Khan’s palace at Takht i 
Sulayman, situated on the site of a royal Sasanian city. Conspicuous among 
the decorative motifs were verses and illustrations of the Persian epic, the 
Shah nama; like earlier nomad dynasties, the IIkhans were identified with the 
Turanian king Afrasiyab. The palace also contained references to Chinese 
symbolism.” Production of luxury manuscripts became one of the marks of 
Ikkhanid patronage, with the creation of magnificent Qur’ans, and later 
illustrated histories and epics.’* 

Arghun Khan’s major architectural undertaking was a suburb of Tabriz 
called Arghuniyya, completed in 690/1291. Conversion to Islam brought 
increased patronage of religious architecture, while the interest of Ghazan 
and Rashid al Din in Mongolian and Chinese traditions introduced a period 
of intense cultural borrowing. Abandoning the custom of secret burial, 
Ghazan built his mausoleum in a wagf complex which constituted a whole 
suburb near Arghuniyya, and included a mosque, madrasas, a khdnaqd, 
observatory, library, hospital, hospice for sayyids and a kitchen to feed the 
poor.” In 713/1313f. Oljeitii completed a mausoleum in the town of 
Sultaniyya which became the necropolis and second capital for the 
Ilkhanids. The mausoleum, still standing, is a masterpiece of Islamic archi 
tecture. Rashid al Din built a charitable foundation in Tabriz similar to 
Ghazan’s, known as the Rab‘i Rashidi. In addition to religious buildings 
and a hospital, he endowed a scriptorium where his works would be 
regularly copied to ensure their diffusion.*° In the later IIkhanid period 
numerous people endowed mausoleum complexes on a smaller scale 
referred to by scholars as ‘little cities of God’, which became a standard 
feature of the urban landscape. The rise of Sufi organisations continued 
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under the Mongols and their khanaqds became a locus for cultural activity, 
including the production of fine manuscripts.” 

Rashid al Din was the author at least the planner and editor of several 
encyclopaedic works. His treatise on agronomy was novel in its practical bent 
and in the inclusion of numerous plants from outside, particularly from China. 
His greatest work was the monumental world history, the Jami‘ al tawarikh, 
begun for Ghazan Khan and completed about 710/1310f. He made use of 
information from Indian and Buddhist scholars, Ghazan’s knowledge of 
Mongol lore, and Bolad Ch’eng Hsiang’s expertise in Chinese and Mongolian 
history to put earlier histories of the Islamic world into a new frame encompass 
ing the Mongols, Europeans, Chinese and others. The history was illustrated a 
practice new with the Ilkhans and the paintings show strong Chinese and 
Central Asian elements. Within a few years luxury copies of the Shah ndma were 
being illustrated, and by the 730s/1330s, the time of the ‘Great Mongol’ 
(Demotte) Shah ndma, a new Persian style of painting had begun. The new 
fashions set by the IIkhans affected their vassals and neighbours. In the four 
teenth century, Shiraz became a centre for the production of illustrated manu 
scripts, including several Shah namas, and Armenian manuscripts of the period 
show Chinese motifs. Even the Mamluks took inspiration from their Mongol 
enemies. 


The economic impact of the Mongols 


It is difficult to form an accurate picture of economic developments under the 
Mongols. The most detailed study on agriculture is the book of I.P. 
Petrushevskii, who was constrained by Soviet policies which dictated a negative 
assessment of Mongol rule;** his conclusions can no longer be accepted without 
critical examination.** More recent scholars vary in their opinions, but some 
common revisions emerge. The decline in agriculture is no longer attributed 
only to the Mongols and greater importance is given to restoration before 
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Ghazan Khan.* The Mongols entered a region where agriculture was already in 
decline and their conquest precipitated a crisis. The seriousness of the situation 
did not escape notice; Chinggis Khan began restoring Transoxiana before his 
departure. Rebuilding continued under the Great Khans and the Ilkhanids, but 
recovery was hampered by the difficulty of asserting central control. 

In addition to the qubchur, qalan and tamgha, the Mongols collected numer 
ous taxes for the support of specific services. However, only a portion of what 
the population handed over reached the central government. Private income 
sources and the stipends of princes, princesses and amirs were sometimes 
collected directly from the population. Furthermore, local governors and 
maliks often bribed Mongol collectors, thus enriching both groups at the 
expense of the population. The situation may have been even worse in 
areas ruled through local powers, where the regional dynasty provided an 
additional level of consumption and corruption. Fars provides an illustration 
of the difficulties facing the Ikhanid tax administration. Under several differ 
ent khans officials arrived with a reform agenda only to suffer attack and 
speedy demotion.*° The oppression of the agricultural population was not due 
to preferential treatment of nomads. During the struggle preceding Ghazan’s 
accession to the throne, when taxes were increased and demanded in advance, 
a levy of 20 per cent was raised from livestock, thus bringing the nomadic 
tribes into disorder, at least in Fars.*” In Rashid al Din’s description of abuses 
preceding Ghazan’s reign he describes the impoverishment of common 
soldiers in the Mongol army, a problem that also plagued the Yuan.** 

Trade and production were of particular interest to the Mongols. The 
tamgha tax provided significant income, some perhaps going directly into 
the dynasty’s private treasury.*° The leadership also engaged directly in 
international commerce through partnerships known as ortoq, in which 
money was entrusted to merchants in return for a share of profits. There 
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was thus a close relationship between the Mongol government and interna 

tional merchants, who benefited from significant privileges. Ortogs existed 
under the Ilkhans and provided additional income for the dynasty and elite.”° 
A number of merchants served the administration, particularly as holders of 
tax farms. The most notable examples were the wealthy merchants of Qays in 
the Persian Gulf, who for some time managed the taxes of Fars.”" 

Tabriz and Sultaniyya were international trading centres where the land 
routes through Central Asia connected with those of the Golden Horde and 
the sea trade of the Persian Gulf. After about 1275 the Genoese dominated 
Black Sea commerce from Kaffa, the major port for the Golden Horde, and 
from about 1280 into the middle of the fourteenth century they maintained a 
colony in Tabriz.** In the south two small mercantile powers, Qays, usually 
allied with Fars, and Hormuz, closer to the Qutluq Khanids of Kirman, 
competed in the rich trade with India and China. For the sea trade, horses 
and pearls appear to have been the major exports but for other regions textiles 
were more important, and it is notable that the production of silk and cotton is 
said to have increased.*’ The Ilkhans were active in protecting trade routes in 
both the Black Sea and the Gulf.** Mongol interest in trade promoted the 
growth of the middle classes. Skilled craftsmen seem to have risen in status, 
while practical and linguistic skills provided a path to advancement within 
government. The success of people from the lower classes is a frequent lament 
of Ilkhanid bureaucrat historians.” 


The Mongol legacy in Iran 


It is hard to define the end of the Mongol period in the Middle East. Despite 
strong separate identities, Mongols and Iranians intermarried and became 
closely connected both culturally and _politically.°° While Mongolian 
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remained the chancery language, by the fourteenth century the ruling class 
spoke Turkic, like earlier steppe dynasties. Many bureaucrats and local rulers 
were familiar with Mongolian culture and depended on Mongol legitimacy for 
their own prestige. Thus when Abii Sad Khan died childless on 30 November 
1335, the first reaction was to prop up Chinggisid rule. Ghiyath al Din b. Rashid 
al Din installed a new khan within hours of Abt Sa‘id’s death, but was soon 
defeated. In the northern regions the competing powers were families of 
noyans who had married into the royal family over several generations. Hasan 
Beg Jalayir, a grandson of Oljeitu married to a Chinggisid woman, soon 
promoted his own candidate. In early 739/July August 1338, the descendants 
of Choban made a bid for power, using Abt Sa‘td’s sister Sati Beg Choban’s 
widow as candidate. The Jalayirids (1336 1432) based themselves in Baghdad 
and the Chobanids (1336 56) in Tabriz, with constantly shifting borders. 

For several years vassal states in southern Iran continued to give nominal 
allegiance to the khans of the Jalayirids or Chobanids. The Injuid dynasty in Fars 
soon lost out to Mubariz al Din Muzaffar, who had begun his career under Aba 
Sad and later allied with the Chobanids. The Muzaffarid dynasty took over 
much of southern and central Iran, including Kirman and Isfahan. The eastern 
centre of the Ilkhanate lay in Khurasan. Here noyans gathered with Iranian 
rulers and religious figures in the summer of 737/1336 and elected as khan 
Taghay Temiir, a descendant of Chinggis Khan’s brother Jochi Qasar.”” The 
most powerful noyan in Khurasan was Arghunshah, who was descended from 
Arghun Aga and led the family’s hereditary troops. His dynasty and that of 
Taghay Temiir however soon lost territory to the Iranian Sarbadarid dynasty of 
Sabzawar (1337 86), while the Kartid dynasty of Herat became the pre eminent 
power of the region. For some time after Abt Sa‘d’s death rulers included the 
name of one or another Chinggisid khan on their coinage, then in the mid 740s/ 
13408 a few began to issue coins anonymously. It was only in the 1350s that some 
rulers looked to new sources of legitimacy. In 755/ 1354 Mubariz al Din Muzaffar 
requested a patent from the shadow caliph in Egypt, and in 759/1358, following 
the demise of the Chobanid dynasty, the Jalayirid sultan Uways claimed power 
in his own name.?* 

There is no sign of an exodus of Mongol population and we find Mongol 
tribes and populations active well into the fifteenth century. The Iranian 
armies (cherig) organised by the Mongols remained an important element of 
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military power for more than a century. Mongol influence continued in 
government structures as well. Turkic and Mongolian words entered into 
Persian vocabulary and several Mongol institutions, such as the military 
governor darugha and the imperial guard, the keshig, lasted through the 
Safavid dynasty.”? A more contentious element of Mongol tradition was the 
yasa (Mongolian: jasagh), usually translated as ‘law’ or ‘code’. Scholars dis 
agree over whether or not the yasa was a specific set of laws existing as a 
written document. The precepts preserved deal primarily with military and 
administrative matters which were tried in the Mongol court, the yarghu. 
By the fourteenth century however the term yasa was a general one, encom 
passing both law and custom (yosun). There was considerable disagreement 
over how much the yasa and the sharia conflicted. For rulers who adhered to 
both the Mongol and the Islamic order, like Ghazan Khan and later 
Tamerlane, there was apparently no contradiction, while scholars hostile to 
Mongol rule considered the two systems mutually exclusive. Whatever the 
reality of the yasa, as a marker of identity it remained central to Turco 
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Mongolian government.'** For centuries the Mongol empire continued to 
set the standard of imperial power against which all dynasties had to measure 
themselves, and reference to Mongol ancestry was used in Islamic lands into 


the nineteenth century. 


The Chaghadayid khanate 


Transoxania and the Silk Road cities lay within the Chaghadayid khanate, 
about which we have distressingly little information since the area produced 
almost no indigenous historical writing. Most of the settled regions were 
included in the satellite administration created by Ogedei in 1229, which 
remained in existence for some time after Qubilai’s accession."’ The families 
of the early officials Mahmiid Yalavach and Yeh lii A hai retained their 
positions for decades; that of Yalavach until after 1302."°* Their long tenure 
suggests that the Chaghadayid administration did not suffer from the vicious 
bureaucratic infighting that plagued Iran. Political history presents a strong 
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contrast. The khanate was constantly embroiled in wider politics and succes 
sion was often imposed from outside. When Giiyiig came to the throne in 
1246, he replaced Chaghadai’s grandson Qara Hiilegti b. Md’ettiken (r. 1242 6) 
with Chaghadai’s son Yesii Méngke (r. 1246 51). Because the Chaghadayids 
opposed Méngke’s accession, Yesii M6ngke was executed along with other 
Chaghadayids. Qara Hiilegii died before he could resume the throne, but until 
1260 his widow Orghina Khatun served as regent for her young son 
Mubarakshah. She held great prestige as a granddaughter of Chinggis Khan, 
a member of the Oirat tribe and a close relation of the wives of several Mongol 
khans."” 

After Mongke’s death the struggle between Ariq Boke and Qubilai offered a 
new chance for the Chaghadayids. Ariq Boke offered the throne to Alghu 
(r. 1260 6), and in 1261 sent him to gather supplies. Instead, Alghu enlarged the 
Chaghadayid territories and sent his own agents to Samarqand and Bukhara, 
still under joint administration. His actions led to open warfare with Ariq Boke 
in 661/1262f.; Alghu prevailed and cemented his position by marrying Orghina 
Khatun." In 664/1266, after Alghu’s death, Orghina Khatun enthroned her 
Muslim son Mubarakshah, who was soon deposed by his first cousin Baraq 
(r. 1266 71). 

The Jochids were likewise interested in Chaghadayid politics. Berke Khan 
allied with Qaidu, a grandson of Ogedei working to restore Ogedeyid rule in 
Central Asia, and promised him the Chaghadayid throne. Qaidu’s attempt to 
overthrow Alghu in about 663/1264f. failed, but, after Alghu’s death, he 
managed for a while to take over the regions of Talas and Almaliq. Pushed 
west by Qubilai, he defeated Baraq Khan in 1268 near Khojand. Baraq 
retreated to Samarqand and Bukhara and began plundering them. Qaidu 
proposed peace, and in 1269 organised a quriltai at which the rulers agreed 
that Transoxiana would be divided two thirds to Baraq and one third to 
Qaidu and both would remain outside the agricultural areas. Tiring of Baraq, 
Qaidu encouraged him to invade Khurasan with a number of commanders 
who were secretly ordered to desert. On 1 Dhii ‘1 Hijja 668/22 July 1270 
Abaqa’s army defeated Baraq outside Herat. About a year later Baraq died, 
and Qaidu became khan over a combined realm. 

By this time the Chaghadayids were beginning to expand control towards 
Ghazna, where the Qara’unas increasingly came under their command. After 
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the defeat of Baraq, the deposed khan Mubarakshah b. Qara Hiilegti joined 
the Ilkhans, and Abaqa appointed him to the command of the Negiideri, 
whose allegiance soon passed to the Chaghadayids. Another contingent of 
Qara’unas near Ghazna was commanded by the descendants of Chaghadai’s 
son Baiju. This was an important post, allowing involvement in the politics of 
Khurasan and Kirman and profitable raids on the Delhi sultanate."” 

On Baraq’s death Qaidu enthroned Buga Temiir (r. 1272 82), from a differ 
ent dynastic line. Over the next eleven years Transoxiana suffered uprisings 
and plunder by princes of the lines now excluded the sons of Alghu and 
Baraq and from 1277 to 1279 Qaidu was also at odds with Buga. The situation 
improved in 1282 when Qaidu enthroned Du’a b. Baraq (r. 1282 1307). The two 
men spent several years fighting the Yuan, thus giving Transoxiana a welcome 
rest. With the rebellion of Amir Nawriz in 688/1289, Qaidu and Du’a turned 
west and from 1290 to 1295 they again threatened Khurasan. After 1295 their 
attention turned east until Qaidu’s death in 7or/1301."°° 

Du’a Khan now emerged as the major power in the combined Ogedeyid 
and Chaghadayid realm, with Qaidu’s son Chapar as the subordinate khan. 
Du’a made peace with the Yuan but he and Chapar were almost immedi 
ately at war."°” Du’a prevailed, resulting in an exodus of Chapar’s troops into 
the Ilkhanate in 1306.78 Chapar submitted to the Yuan in 1310 and most 
Ogedeyid territories were divided between the Chaghadayids and the Yuan. 
Since many of the Chaghadayids’ eastern migration routes now included 
Yuan territory, the border became a constant source of friction."°? After 
Du’a’s death in 706/1307 the throne rotated rapidly among his sons.""° The 
next major power was Du’a’s son Kebek, who enthroned his brother Esen 
Buga (r. 1310 18), keeping for himself the administration of Farghana and 
Transoxania, centred in Nakhshab. Kebek took the throne himself about 1318 
and ruled until 727/1327. He is famous for his currency reform; the silver 
dindr he minted took his name and remained the standard for currency in 
Transoxiana and eastern Iran for over a century. 
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Kebek was followed on the throne by three brothers, Eljigidei (r. 1327 30), Dére 
Temiir (r. 1330 1) and finally Tarmashirin (r. 731 5/1331 4)."" 
is credited with the Islamicisation of the western part of the Chaghadayid khanate. 
He converted to Islam probably shortly before he came to the throne, and as ruler 
he promoted conversion; according to Muslim sources, he abrogated the yasa in 
favour of the shart ‘a. This move is seen as a reason for his fall he was blamed for 
giving up the annual convocation and for failing to visit his eastern territories. 
According to one source, he also attempted to push his Mongol followers into 
practising agriculture. Other problems probably contributed to his downfall, most 
notably the recent devastation of Transoxiana and increasing dynastic discord. 
In 735/1334 Tarmashirin was deposed by a coalition including several of his 


(2 


It is Tarmashirin who 


nephews, based apparently in the eastern regions.” 

Two of Tarmashirin’s nephews succeeded in turn to the throne after which 
the chronology of rule becomes confused. It seems likely that the realm had 
begun to divide into eastern and western sections, with separate khans claiming 
power in each.” While the khans immediately after Tarmashirin were probably 
not Muslim, it is clear that Islamicisation of the nomads in Transoxiana had 
begun before Tarmashirin, and his overthrow did not interrupt the process. In 
747/1346f., Qazan Khan b. Yasa’ur was killed by the amir of the Qara’unas 
troops, who took power in the name of a puppet khan and ruled over the 
western section of the khanate, which came to be known as the Ulus Chaghatay. 
The eastern section stayed under the rule of Chinggisid khans, and Islam was 
not established there until the conversion of Tughluq Temtir Khan in 755/ 1354. 
The two sections remained largely separate though it appears that the situation 
was viewed as temporary up to the fifteenth century."* 


The expansion of Islam 


Anatolia 


Although the Mongol conquest put many Muslims under the rule of infidels, 
Mongol rule eventually resulted in a massive expansion of the dar al islam. 
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Muslims became predominant in western Anatolia and much of the western 
Eurasian steppe, while large Muslim minorities formed in parts of China. In 
Anatolia, the Mongols accelerated a process already under way. Oghuz Turkic 
tribes had entered Asia Minor in the Saljuq period, and by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the Saljuq sultanate of Rum controlled most of central and 
eastern Anatolia, though for some time much of the population probably 
remained Christian. From 1230 on, Mongols moved into the pastures of 
Azerbaijan and crowded out nomad Turks, many of whom migrated into 
Anatolia. In 675/1277 the sultanate of Rim was incorporated into the 
Ikhanate, and as central rule weakened in the fourteenth century, Turkmen 
nomads sought opportunities on the western borders, thus expanding their 
territory at the expense of the remaining Christian kingdoms. By the end of 
the century the population of Anatolia was largely Turkic and Muslim. 


The Golden Horde 


It was under Mongol rule that Islam began to take hold among the Turks of 
the western steppes. Muslim merchants had long been active in the Volga 
region and Islam had become formally established there with the conversion 
of the Bulghar kingdom in the tenth century. When the Mongols set out to 
incorporate the Qipchaq steppe, they began in 1231 2 with the Bulghar region 
thus many of their first subjects were Muslim. The Golden Horde capital Sarai 
was built on the lower Volga, important for both pasture and trade. It is not 
surprising then that the second major khan of the Golden Horde, Berke (r. 
1257 67), became Muslim, reportedly through the influence of the Bukharan 
shaykh Sayf al Din Bukhari.” Berke did not impose Islam as a state religion, 
and since his religious orientation aided his alliance with the Mamluks, the 
importance of Islam for him and his followers may be exaggerated in histories 
and correspondence."° However, the European friar William of Rubruck 
states that pork was not allowed within his court and it appears that many 
of his followers converted. The khans who followed Berke adhered to other 
religions, but the amir Nogay, the greatest power in government from 1267 to 
his death in 1299, was Muslim. 
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The official Islamicisation of the Golden Horde came with Uzbek Khan 
(r. 1313 41). Like many other khans who promoted Islam, Uzbek attempted to 
increase central power at the expense of Mongol noyans, and his early rule was 
marked by resistance and widespread purges.” During his reign the ruler of 
the eastern section of the Jochid realm, Irzan Khan (r. 720 45/1320f. 1344f.), 
also converted and built mosques, madrasas and khdnagqds in the northern 
Jaxartes region. Islamicisation was a gradual process; Ibn Battiita noted in his 
travels that Christianity was still more popular than Islam among most Turkic 
tribes."** Legends quickly grew up around the conversion of the Jochid rulers 
and over time combined with native Turkic religion to form origin myths for 
new communities. Thus conversion became a self perpetuating process. The 
succession states which emerged in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
ruled largely by Muslims, and many of their followers were likewise believers. 


China 


By the twelfth century China had a sizeable Muslim population concentrated 
in port and trading cities."° The first immigrants in the Mongol period came as 
captured artisans and military conscripts. Several workshops staffed by cap 

tives became colonies in Mongolia and China."”° The use of foreign soldiers 
continued into the reign of Qubilai; thus Muslim troops were among the 
garrison armies which eventually became permanent settlements." The 
Mongols brought in merchants from eastern Iran and Central Asia, many of 
whom entered into ortoq partnerships. To the disgust of elite bureaucrats, the 
khans recruited merchants to serve in administration, particularly in financial 
affairs. In 1239, when Ogedei faced a pressing need for income, the merchant 
‘Abd al Rahman proposed tax farming and received the tax collection of north 
China. For some years the taxes of northern China were often farmed out to 
ortoq merchants. When peasants were unable to pay, the same men offered 
them credit at exorbitant rates. Ortoq merchants continued to exploit tax 
collection until the reign of Méngke, who abolished the worst abuses but 
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allowed merchants to continue their money lending activities, and their 
practices contributed to the Chinese dislike of Muslims in the Mongol period. 

From Méngke’s reign onwards much of China was under the oversight of 
Qubilai. Like Mongke, he attempted to rein in the power of the ortoqg 
merchants, but after a rebellion in 1261 which involved Chinese officials he 
turned to foreigners to staff his administration. Qubilai instituted a systematic 
classification of population according to ethnicity: Mongols had the highest 
status, western and Central Asians (se mu) came second, then northern 
Chinese. In theory, the highest offices were reserved for the Mongols and 
se mu, who also enjoyed tax privileges and the right to bear arms. We cannot 
tell what proportion of offices were held by Muslims, but it is clear that they 
remained active through the Yuan period, especially in the financial sphere. 
The highest financial position, control over the Central Secretariat of north 
China, went to the Muslim Ahmad, who remained in office for over twenty 
years and succeeded in raising revenue at the cost of his own popularity. 
He was murdered in 1282 and is recorded in Chinese historiography as an evil 
minister. One should note however that his non Muslim successors were 
equally unpopular. 

Another Muslim official won the opposite reputation; this was Bukharan 
Sayyid Ajall (d. 1279), whom Qubilai appointed governor of the border region 
Yunnan in 1274. While he is remembered for introducing Chinese culture into 
Yunnan, he also presided over an influx of Muslim people, who created a 
sophisticated irrigation system. He was succeeded in office by his son, who 
remained to 1291, and from this time on Yunnan contained a significant 


Muslim minority.” 


In 1279 Qubilai received help from the Muslims of the 
southern cities in conquering the Southern Song. The Muslim official Pu 
Shougeng, who had gone over from the Song into Qubilai’s service, was 
appointed supervisor of maritime trade for Kwantung and Fukien.' 

Despite the usefulness of Muslims, Qubilai was not immune to public 
feeling against them, particularly after 1278, when rebellions began along the 
north western frontier. In 1280 he forbade circumcision and made the slaugh 
ter of animals according to sharia rites a crime punishable by death. In 1287 
however he was persuaded to rescind many restrictions on the grounds that 
they would discourage the western merchants needed for China’s prosperity. 


Swings in policy continued after his death in 1294, and the enthronement of a 
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new emperor often meant a change in the position of Muslims. By 1368, when 
the Ming dynasty overthrew the Yuan, China had a sizeable Muslim popula 
tion spread over several provinces. During the Ming the community contin 
ued to grow and at this time many intermarried with Chinese and began to 
adopt Chinese language and culture."* Only in the north west did most 
Muslims retain a separate linguistic identity. 


Conclusion 


Within the Islamic regions the Mongols brought at once devastation and new 
initiatives. In their attempts to centralise administration, the khans faced 
determined resistance from the Mongol elite, particularly in fiscal affairs. 
The constant political contests after Chinggis Khan’s death exacerbated similar 
tendencies in the Middle East. Since neither Islamic nor Mongolian tradition 
favoured primogeniture, there were frequent succession struggles, and the 
Mongol period was one of particularly intense factionalism. Not many men of 
power, whether bureaucrats or commanders, died of natural causes. The only 
way to achieve an orderly administration was to rule for a long time, and here 
Mongol rulers were handicapped by their excessive consumption of alcohol. 
Leadership required constant feasting, accompanied by the drinking of both 
fermented and distilled alcohol. The resulting alcoholism was a common 
cause of death, and both the Great Khans and the Ilkhans had unusually 
short reigns. 

Mongol rule marks the end of what might be called the classical age of Arab 
Muslim culture and Islamic societies emerged from it more diverse and more 
expansive. As Mongols centred themselves in the north, trade routes changed 
and new regions came to the fore. Mongol rule did not extend into Syria or 
Egypt, thus creating a separation between Iran and the Arab cultural region of 
the Mamluk sultanate. From this time on, the Middle East remained divided 
into three major cultural zones, one primarily Arab, one primarily Iranian and 
one primarily Turkish. Like the Saljuqids, the Mongols entered through 
eastern Iran and gave a central place in their administration to Persian bureau 
crats; they also adopted elements of Iranian legitimation. The promotion of 
Persian traditions combined with cultural borrowing to create new Persian 
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styles increasingly distinct from Arab culture. As the Islamic religion spread to 
new areas, it was often marked by Persian as well as Mongol influence. 

By destroying the central caliphate, the Mongols inaugurated a new era in 
which it was possible to assert sovereign rule over one part of the Islamic world. 
This act made possible the great empires of the early modern period _ the 
Ottomans, Safavids, Mughals and Uzbeks, each of which fostered a unique 
cultural complex, while sharing many elements of the mixed culture that 
developed under the Mongols. 
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Tamerlane and his descendants: from 
paladins to patrons 


MARIA E. SUBTELNY 


Introduction 


The nearly simultaneous dissolution of the Mongol successor states of the 
Ikhans in Iran, the Chaghadayids in Central Asia and the Golden Horde in the 
Qipchaq, or Eurasian, steppe during the fourteenth century was paralleled in 
the far east by the unravelling of the Mongol Yuan dynasty in China, and in the 
far west by the eventual displacement of the Bahri Mamluk state in Egypt by 
its Circassian counterpart. These political developments following the period 
of the great pax mongolica, which under the Chinggisid dispensation had 
brought together east and west, Turk and Iranian, Arab and Mongol in a 
vast international mercantile and cultural enterprise, resulted in the creation 
of what has traditionally been viewed as a political vacuum, particularly in the 
eastern Islamic world, and they mark the transition between the beginning 
and end of what Marshall Hodgson referred to as the Islamic Later Middle 
Period (1250 1500).' See Map 3 for this chapter. 

With the death of the last Ikhanid ruler, Abt Sa‘td, in 736/1335, greater Iran 
and Central Asia became the arena for competing political factions, some of 
which succeeded in establishing local control in the form of dynastic states. 
Originally a Mongol tribe in IIkhanid service, the Jalayirids established them 
selves in north western Iran and Iraq, eventually prevailing over their rivals, 
the Chopanids. The Muzaffarids, who were of Arab descent, carved out a 
political niche for themselves in southern and western Iran, in the process 
absorbing the short lived dynasty of the Injuids, who ruled over Fars. In 
western Khurasan, the revolutionary Shi‘l state established by the Sarbadar 
rebel movement, which was centred on Sabzavar, managed to maintain itself 
for about fifty years despite a highly unstable and confused chronology. And in 
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eastern Khurasan, the Kart (or Kurt) kings ruled lavishly, albeit precariously, 
from what would later become the great Timurid capital of Herat (in present 
day north western Afghanistan). These independent and semi independent 
polities were in constant flux, their political fortunes waxing and waning, and 
even when they encroached on the territories of their neighbours they often 
lacked sufficient power to sustain control over them. The prevailing climate 
was thus one of political instability and social ferment, which was aggravated 
by the general decline of the agrarian economy as a result of the Mongol 
invasions of the previous century. 

The restoration of political order and the re establishment of balance in 
the eastern Islamic world was the result of the ruthless empire building 
strategies of the nomadic warlord Tamerlane (Turkic form, Temiir; 
Persianized form, Timtr or Taymir) during a thirty five year period 
lasting roughly from 1370 until his death in 807/1405. All of the aforemen 
tioned states would at some point towards the end of the fourteenth 
century be conquered or annexed by Temiir in his drive to create a neo 
Mongol empire in terms of both geographical extent and Chinggisid 
ideology. Like most so called nomadic empires, Temiir’s fell apart almost 
immediately after his death, as he had made few provisions either for an 
orderly succession or for the establishment of a bureaucratic administra 
tion, having spent most of his life conducting military campaigns. Despite 
the initial political chaos, Temiir’s descendants, referred to collectively as 
the Timurids, managed to rule important fragments of the empire for an 
entire century and their concern for fiscal administration and agricultural 
development, sophisticated court culture and patronage of the arts and 
architecture assured them pride of place in the cultural history of the 
eastern Islamic world. 


Temitir: charismatic authority and 
Chinggisid tradition 


Temtiir’s authority was based on the Turko Mongolian concept of leadership 
based on charisma, which according to the typology developed by Max Weber 
represents one of the forms of legitimate domination in history. Extremely 
adept at manipulating his own image, Temiir adopted the title sahib qiran, 
meaning one whose manifest destiny is governed by the auspicious conjunc 
tion of the planets Jupiter and Venus, and he linked himself genealogically not 
only to Chinggis Khan (d. 1227), the founder of the Mongol empire, but also to 
‘Alt b. Abi Talib (d. 661), the first Shi1 imam and foremost member of the 
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family of the Prophet Muhammad.* A powerful psychological portrait of 
Temiir was drawn by Ibn ‘Arabshah in his polemical Arabic history, ‘Aja’ib 
al maqdur fi nawa’ib Taymir, completed in 839/1435.’ In an effort to portray 
himself as the new avatar of the Chinggisid dispensation, Temtir fostered an 
elaborate personal myth that had many similarities with the legends surround 
ing the youth and early career of Chinggis Khan. Timurid historians even 
assigned to him a birth date designed to coincide with the year of the death of 
the last Ikhanid, Abi Sa‘id, thereby suggesting an unbroken continuum of 
Chinggisid rule in West Asia.* Temtir’s marriage to a Chinggisid princess (the 
daughter of Qazan Khan) gave him the right to use the title kiirgdn, or imperial 
son in law, which was also adopted by several of his descendants, and he 
attempted to revive the Chinggisid house through the elevation of puppet 
khans in the Ulus Chaghadai.’ 

Temiir’s claims to a Chinggisid connection have often been dismissed by 
scholars as pretensions inadequate to satisfy the requirement of Chinggisid 
descent that had become the main legitimating factor in Central Asian politics. 
Although he may not have been of direct Chinggisid descent, Temtir was 
nevertheless the scion of a prominent Mongolian tribal family the Barulas 
(Turkic form, Barlas) that had been closely associated with the house of 
Chinggis Khan’s second son, Chaghadai. As recent research has demonstrated, 
the Barlas had belonged to Chinggis Khan’s keshig, or imperial guard corps, 
which was a central institution of imperial Mongol rule, and Temiir’s tribal 
ancestor Qarachar Noyon, who figures prominently in Timuro Chinggisid 
genealogical history, had apparently been the head of the guard corps assigned 
to Chaghadai, whose appanage included the region of Transoxania.° In 
accordance with the model of the Mongol patrimonial household, whereby 


2 Maria E. Subtelny, Timurids in transition: Turko Persian politics and acculturation in 
medieval Iran (Leiden, 2007), pp. 11 13. 

3 J.H. Sanders (trans.), Tamerlane or Timur the Great Amir: From the Arabic life by Ahmed Ibn 
Arabshah (London, 1936); and R.D. McChesney, ‘A note on the life and works of Ibn 
‘Arabshah’, in Judith Pfeiffer and Sholeh A. Quinn (eds.), History and historiography of post 
Mongol Central Asia and the Middle East: Studies in honor of Professor John E. Woods 
(Wiesbaden, 2006), pp. 205 49. 

4 Abt Sa‘id died on 13 Rabi‘ II 736/30 November 1335, and the date of Temiir’s birth is 
sometimes given as 25 Sha‘ban 736/8 April 1336. 

5 Jean Aubin, “Le khanat de Cagatai et le Khorassan (1334 1380)’, Turcica, 8, 2 (1976), p. 54; 
Beatrice Forbes Manz, The rise and rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge, 1989), pp. 14 15; and 
John E. Woods, “Timur’s genealogy’, in Michel M. Mazzaoui and Vera B. Moreen (eds.), 
Intellectual studies on Islam: Essays written in honor of Martin B. Dickson (Salt Lake City, 
1990), Ppp. 108 9. 

6 S.M. Grupper, ‘A Barulas family narrative in the Yuan Shih: Some neglected prosopo 
graphical and institutional sources on Timurid origins’, Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi, 8 
(1992 4), pp. 21 38, 60 1 and 77 81; and Shiro Ando, Timuridische Emire nach dem Mu‘izz 
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members of the imperial guard corps were appointed to the highest ranks of 
government administration, Qarachar Noyon became Chaghadai Khan’s chief 
administrator as well as chief judge of the yarghu, or court of investigation, 
through which Mongol law was enforced.’ 

The Barlas tribe thus occupied an important position in Transoxiana, where 
it had held the hereditary command of the tiimen of Kesh still from Qarachar 
Noyon’s time.* This, incidentally, provides an explanation for Temiir’s cus 
tomary title amir (‘commander’) or amiri buzurg (‘the great commander’), 
which may be interpreted as an abbreviation of amir i tiimen, referring to his 
command of this former Mongol military administrative district. As the 
descendant of the head of Chaghadai Khan’s keshig, Temiir would have 
remained loyal not only to the house of Chaghadai but also to the yasa, or 
Chinggisid customary law, of which Chaghadai had been designated official 
custodian by his father and of which Qarachar Noyon had been yarghuchi, or 
chief judge, in the Ulus Chaghadai. 


Yasa vs shari‘a: Turko-Mongolian custom 
and Islamic law 


Transoxania belonged to that part of the Ulus Chaghadai that had been 
Islamicised for some time, and Temiir was himself a Muslim, if only nomi 
nally. Because he came to exercise control over a significant portion of the 
Islamic world, Temiir’s attitude towards Islam and shari‘a law became a 
question of considerable import and even urgency. Although he did not 
hesitate to invoke Islamic legality whenever it was to his advantage to do 
so, Temiir generally favoured the yasa over the shari‘a, which prompted 
Islamic jurists at one point to declare him an infidel.” 

Exactly what legal precepts constituted the yasa is still a matter of scholarly 
debate. In its Timurid elaboration, the yasa was usually referred to as the tord 
or ‘the téré of the Lord of the auspicious conjunction’ (térd i sahib qirani), that 
is, Temtir. In a nutshell, it represented Turko Mongolian customary law as 
al ansab. Untersuchung zur Stammesaristokratie Zentralasiens im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert 
(Berlin, 1992), pp. 68 9. For the term keshig or keshik, see Gerhard Doerfer, Tiirkische 
und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 4 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1963 75), vol. I, pp. 467 9. 
For this interpretation of Qarachar’s role in the Ulus Chaghadai, see Subtelny, Timurids in 
transition, pp. 18 24. 

8 Manz, Rise and rule of Tamerlane, p. 156; and Woods, “Timur’s genealogy’, p. 96. For the 
term tiimen, which denoted a military district capable of supplying a contingent of 10,000 
men, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente, vol. II, pp. 632 42. 


9 Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn ‘Arabshah, ‘Aja’ib al maqditr ft nawa’ib Taymir, ed. Ahmad 
Fa’iz al Himsi (Beirut, 1407), p. 455. 
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practised by Temiir and his Chaghadai followers. The Timurids cultivated the 
tord as a means of maintaining their nomadic military ethos and Chaghatay 
identity as distinct from the culture of the Muslim, largely Iranian (Tajik), 
sedentary population over which they ruled." Just as there appears to have 
been no written exposition of the precepts of the Chinggisid yasa, which can 
only be partially reconstructed from the sources, so too is the nature of the 
Timurid térd known only through random references in the contemporary 
Persian, Arabic and Turkish sources that identify specific customs and practi 
ces as belonging to it, often through negative comparison with Islamic 
prescriptions. Probably the single most important feature of the téré that 
conflicted with shari‘a law was the yarghu, or Turko Mongolian court of 
investigation. Although it was supposedly abolished during the reign of 
Temtir’s son Shah Rukh, the yarghu continued to exist, along with many 
other Turko Mongolian practices, until the end of the dynasty’s rule in Iran. 


Temiir’s early career and conquests 


Politically, the western Ulus Chaghadai where Temiir began his political 
career represented a confederation of old Mongolian and Turko Mongolian 
tribes (such as the Suldus, Barlas, Arlat, Jalayir, Yasa’uri and Apardi), local 
commanders with their own tribal armies (such as the Khuttalani amirs), and 
métis Qara’unas tribes, all of whom vied with each other for power, under the 
nominal rule of Chinggisid khans of the line of Chaghadai. The political 
turmoil of the period lent itself to the emergence of a series of strong men, 
most of whom were tribal commanders of non Chinggisid background. 
Temiir emerged in the political arena around 761/1360 when he was appointed 
head of the Barlas tribe to replace Amir Hajji Beg, who had fled the Ulus at the 
time of the invasion of the eastern Chaghadayid (Mughul) khan Tughluq 
Temiir. When Temiir was granted control of the ancestral tiimen of Kesh, he 
allied himself with the powerful Qara’unas leader Amir Husayn in his bid to 
become head of the western Ulus. But when Hajji Beg Barlas returned from 
exile, and the troops of the Kesh tiimen deserted Temiir, he returned his 
allegiance to Hajji Beg. Another invasion by the Mughuls in the following 
year, and the appointment of Ilyas Khwaja Khan as ruler of western 
Chaghadai, put an end to Hajji Beg’s political ambitions. Temiir again allied 
himself with Amir Husayn and even helped him gain a military victory over the 
Mughuls, but the two soon found themselves in competition, and when Amir 


10 For the term térd, see Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente, vol. I, pp. 264 7. 
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Husayn seized control of the Ulus in 767/1366 in the name of a Chinggisid 
puppet khan, Temtir was forced to seek refuge in the region around Marv 
where he spent the next two years freebooting, as a political vagabond. 

Temiir has often been portrayed as a common brigand or horse thief before 
coming to power in the Ulus, but such a characterisation does not do justice to 
the importance in steppe politics of the period of qazaqliq (Persianized form, 
qazaqi), or political vagabondage, during which an aspiring tribal leader 
assembled a loyal following and forged political alliances that were often 
strengthened by marriage and commercial ties." The socio political institution 
of gazagliq was informed by the patrimonial and highly personal nature of 
relations in the early Timurid state, and those who supported Temtir during 
his period of political vagabondage were subsequently appointed to leading 
military administrative positions. 

By 771/1369 Temiir had assembled a military force, which included the 
aristocracy of the Barlas tribe, and defeated Amir Husayn, who was later 
executed by Timurid amirs. After being confirmed as leader of the Ulus at a 
quriltai, or tribal gathering, in the spring of 771/1370, Temiir set himself up in 
the capital city of Samarqand, ruling through a Chinggisid puppet khan from 
the line of Ogedei. Temiir’s control over the tribes of the Ulus would remain 
precarious for over a decade, however, and the campaigns of conquest which 
he launched almost immediately were designed primarily to harness these 
tribal energies and channel them into his evolving political enterprise. 

During the 1370s Temtir asserted his authority over the eastern part of the 
Ulus Chaghadai in a series of short campaigns against Mughulistan, 
Khwarazm and the Qipchaq steppe. By 777/1375 he annexed the Farghana 
valley region and appointed his son ‘Umar Shaykh governor of Andijan. After 
installing a governor in Kashghar in 779/1377f., he maintained his claim to the 
region by campaigning as far as the Irtysh and Yulduz rivers. Repeated 
campaigns were made against the Qungirat Sufi dynasty of Khwarazm in 
773 4/1372 3. Temiir’s first expedition to the Qipchaq steppe took place in 
778 9/1376 7 on behalf of Toqtamish, a pretender to the leadership of the Blue 
Horde, whom Temiir had set up in 777/1376 in the region of Utrar north of the 
Syr Darya river. Even after Temiir Malik, the son and successor of the Jochid 


11 See Annemarie von Gabain, ‘Kasakentum, eine soziologisch philologische Studie’, Acta 
Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, 11, 1 3 (1960), p. 162; Stephen F. Dale, The 
garden of the eight paradises: Babur and the culture of empire in Central Asia, Afghanistan and 
India (1483 1530) (Leiden, 2004), pp. 98 100; and Subtelny, Timurids in transition, pp. 29 
32. For Temiir’s marriage alliances during this period, see Manz, Rise and rule of 
Tamerlane, pp. 46 and 57. 
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khan Urus, defeated Toqtamish, the latter remained khan in Sighnaq in 
accordance with Temtir’s wishes. In 779/1377f., Toqtamish captured leader 
ship of the Blue Horde from Temiir Malik and by 784/1382 he extended his 
control over the Golden Horde after defeating its ruler, Mamay, in 782/1380 
and raiding the Russian principalities as far as Moscow, which he sacked in 
784/ 1382. 

Temiir’s first campaigns against Iran began in 1380 1 with incursions into the 
agriculturally rich, eastern province of Khurasan, and he appointed his son 
Miranshah its governor in 782/1380. Although the Kart kings, who ruled from 
Herat, were initially allies, Temiir occupied the city in 783/1381. Later, after a 
major rebellion in Herat in 785/1383, the Kartid ruler was removed and his 
territory annexed. Also in 783/1381 Temiir took over the region of Kalat and 
Tus, which had been held by the Turko Mongolian Ja’un i Qurban tribe, who 
eventually surrendered to him, and he accepted the submission of the Sarbadar 
state of Sabzavar, whose chiefs rallied to his support. In 785/1383 he conquered 
Sistan. He then turned to the western regions of Iran. In 786/1384 he took 
Astarabad in Mazandaran, which he entrusted to the IIkhanid prince Luqman b. 
Togha Temiir, and he expelled the Jalayirid dynasty from Sultaniyya in 
Azerbaijan. The goal of this first phase of operations against Iran, which did 
not result in the establishment of firm administrative control over the con 
quered regions, appears to have been to extract ransom money and acquire 
booty for Temtir’s treasury and for rewarding his troops. 

Toqtamish’s attack on Tabriz in 787/1385f. occasioned Temiir’s campaign 
against western Iran and the Caucasus and inaugurated a decade long contest 
between the two nomadic warlords, which was reminiscent of the rivalry 
between the Golden Horde of the Qipchaq steppe and the Ilkhanids of Iran. 
This three year campaign, as it was dubbed by the Timurid historians, which 
began in 788/ 1386, was the first of Temtir’s major campaigns against Muslim 
West Asia. In 788/1386, he campaigned in Luristan, wrested Tabriz from the 
Jalayirids and subjugated Georgia after taking Tiflis by storm. In 789/1387, he 
sent his son Miranshah to Azerbaijan to counter Toqtamish, who was 
defeated. Temiir then campaigned in the Lake Van region against the Qara 
Qoyunlu, as well as in Kurdistan. In the same year he secured the submission 
of Isfahan, which was under the rule of the Muzaffarids, but a revolt of the 
population occasioned a general massacre in which 70,000 were estimated to 
have been killed. News of the massacre facilitated the capture in the same year 
of Shiraz, which was entrusted to a Muzaffarid vassal. 

In response to the pillaging of Transoxania in 789/1387 by Toqtamish, who 
had gained the support of the Qungirat Sufi dynasty and the eastern 
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Chaghatayids, Temiir launched a series of punitive campaigns against him and 
his allies during the years 789 98/1387 96. In 789/1387 he seized and sacked 
the city of Urganj in Khwarazm, which had been ruled by the Sufi dynasty, and 
deported its population. Two campaigns were waged against Khidr Khan, the 
ruler of Mughulistan. Temiir then turned to the Qipchaq steppe and in 
793/1391 defeated Toqtamish north of the Samara river, installing a new 
khan in the Golden Horde. Togtamish recovered control of the Golden 
Horde, however, and in the following year raided the region of Shirwan in 
the Caucasus. Temiir finally defeated Toqtamish in 797/1395 at the Terek 
river. After a looting spree along the Volga river, then down to the Crimea, 
then back up again along the Don, he ended up in the northern Caucasus, 
where he campaigned against the Circassians and Alans. In the winter of 
798/1395, he sacked the Golden Horde capital of New Saray near the Volga, as 
well as Hajji Tarkhan (Astrakhan). He left the Qipchaq steppe in 798/1396 and, 
although he did not establish permanent control, the Golden Horde never 
fully recovered from his depredations. 

At the same time, Temitir inaugurated the so called five year campaign 
against Iran, which lasted 794 8/1392 6, with attacks against Mazandaran, 
while Luristan and Kurdistan were pacified by his sons. In 795/1393 he 
extinguished the Muzaffarid dynasty in southern Iran and appointed his son 
‘Umar Shaykh governor of the region. He appointed his other son Miranshah 
governor of western Iran (‘Iraq i ‘Ajam) and Iraq (‘Iraqi “Arab), and having 
secured the support of the Aq Qoyunlu, he proceeded to oust the Jalayirids 
and Qara Qoyunlu who still held sway here. In 795/1393 he captured Baghdad 
from the Jalayirids and appointed a Sarbadar chief as governor. (However, 
Sultan Ahmad Jalayir recovered control of the city a year later.) In 796/1394, 
Diyarbakr and al Jazira were taken. In 798/1396, on his way back from his final 
expedition against Toqtamish, Temiir campaigned in Georgia, Azerbaijan 
and Fars. 

Temiir’s next campaign was directed against northern India and in 800/ 1397 
he sent his grandson Pir Muhammad, who ruled in present day Afghanistan, 
ahead to the Punjab. He set off himself in 800/1398 and in the winter of 
801/ 1398 sacked Delhi, after which he campaigned along the Ganges. 

After returning to Samarqand in the spring of 801/1399, Temtir decided to 
swing back to the west again and in 802/1399 inaugurated the seven year 
campaign, which would be his longest, lasting 802 7/1399 1404. It was occa 
sioned by Miranshah’s apparent inability to deal with unrest in Azerbaijan and 
his growing independence in the region. Temiir removed Miranshah, whom 
he transferred to his own retinue, and restored order there himself. After 
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wintering in Qarabagh, he again campaigned against Georgia, storming Tiflis 
in 802/1400 and confirming the vassalship of the Georgian king. 

On account of his involvement in Turkmen, Kurd and Arab tribal politics, 
Temiir came into conflict with both the Ottomans and the Mamluks. 
Relations with the Mamluks were already strained. They had murdered 
Temiir’s ambassador to Cairo and given refuge to his Jalayirid and Qara 
Qoyunlu opponents; moreover, they had attempted to form an anti 
Timurid alliance with the Golden Horde. In 803/1400, Temiir attacked 
Aleppo, which surrendered, and later that same year (803/1401) he took 
Damascus, which was pillaged by his soldiers and its population massacred 
or deported. It was at his camp near the city that he was supposedly visited by 
the historian Ibn Khaldiin, who was acting as envoy from the Mamluk sultan 
al Malik al Nasir Faraj."* Taken by storm in 803/14or from Sultan Ahmad 
Jalayir’s commander, Baghdad was destroyed and its population massacred.” 
While it has been demonstrated that Temiir’s treatment of the towns he 
captured was generally motivated by a desire to extract booty or ransom 
money, there can be no doubt that his use of terror tactics, such as the 
wholesale slaughter of civilian populations and the erection of towers of 
decapitated human heads, was meant not only to deter popular resistance 
but also to enhance his image as a neo Mongol conqueror."* 

As for Temiir’s relations with the Ottomans, the extension of Ottoman 
control over the eastern Anatolian principalities, as well as Ottoman support 
of both Ahmad Jalayir and Qara Yusuf, provided Temiir with enough reasons 
to conduct an expedition against Anatolia. In 802/1400 he took Sivas and in the 
summer of 804/1402, after wintering in Qarabagh, he defeated the Ottoman 
sultan Bayezid I Yildirrm at Chubug Ovasi near Ankara, taking him prisoner. 
(Bayezid died in captivity at Aqshehir in 805/1403.) Temiir’s grandson 
Muhammad Sultan was entrusted with the capture of Bursa, which he burned 
to the ground in 805/1402. Campaigning deep into Ottoman territory, Temiir 
reached as far as Izmir (Smyrna) on the Aegean coast. He obtained the 
submission of the Byzantine emperor at Constantinople, and later on that of 
Bayezid’s son Stileyman. Temiir’s invasion disrupted Ottoman territorial 
expansion and consolidation, but because no permanent administrative struc 
tures had been put in place, the Ottomans soon resumed their empire building 


12 Walter J. Fischel, Ibn Khaldin and Tamerlane: Their historic meeting in Damascus, 1401 AD 
(803 AH): A study based on Arabic manuscripts of Ibn Khaldin’s ‘Autobiography’ (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1952). 

13 Jean Aubin, “Tamerlan 4 Bagdad’, Arabica, 9 (1962), pp. 303 9. 

14 Jean Aubin, ‘Comment Tamerlan prenait les villes’, Studia Islamica, 19 (1963), pp. 83 122. 
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strategies, eventually becoming the paramount power in the region. Turning 
east again, Temiir passed through Qarabagh (where he wintered in 806/ 
1403f.), Georgia (which he again laid waste) and Mazandaran (where he put 
down a major rebellion), returning to Samarqand in 807/1404. 

Temiir’s last and most ambitious campaign was launched against China 
right after the great quriltai held in Samarqand in 807/1404, which was 
attended by many foreign embassies, including a Spanish one headed by 
Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, who left a detailed account.” But the project was 
abandoned when Temiir died upon reaching Utrar in 807/1405. 

It appears that Temitir was originally supposed to be buried at Kesh 
(Shahri sabz) in the quruq, or royal preserve, where his sons ‘Umar 
Shaykh and Jahangir had already been buried in the funerary structures 
connected to the Aq Saray complex. He was eventually buried in 
Samarqand, however, in what came to be known as the Gir i Amir, which 
he had constructed in 807/1404, and which was transformed into a dynastic 
mausoleum thanks largely to the efforts of Shah Rukh’s son Ulugh Beg. Also 
buried there, besides Temiir’s sons Shah Rukh and Miranshah, his grandson 
Ulugh Beg, and his favourite nephew, Muhammad Sultan, was his spiritual 
adviser, Sayyid Baraka." 


The Timurid state and administration 


The Timurid state (the term is applied loosely here) was predominantly 
military in character. It was based on a tribal military elite and supported by 
nomadic cavalry forces. The army was characterised by the use of Turko 
Mongolian titles, the Chinggisid ranking of military offices, and adherence to 
Mongolian battle formations. Offices and titles such as beg and noyon 
(‘commander’), tovachi (‘troop inspector’), yasaul (‘sergeant at arms’), yurtchi 
(‘quartermaster’) and akhtachi (‘equerry’) reflected long standing Turko 
Mongolian practice. Besides the paramount Barlas tribe with its various 
branches, the main tribes represented in the Timurid army and military 
administration were the Arlat, Jalayir, Arghun, Qungirat, Turkmen, 
Tarkhan, Uzbek, Ilchikday and Uighur, among others. Whereas some of 


15 [Ruy Gonzalez de] Clavijo, Embassy to Tamerlane, 1403 1406, trans. Guy Le Strange 
(London, 1928; repr. 2005). 

16 V.V. Bartol’d, ‘O pogrebenii Timura’, in V. V. Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. II, part 2, ed. Iu. 
E. Bregel’ (Moscow, 1964), pp. 423 54; and Robert D. McChesney, Timur’s tomb: Politics 
and commemoration, Central Eurasian Studies Lectures, 3 (Bloomington, IN, 2003). 
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these enjoyed hereditary positions, others achieved dominance under partic 
ular rulers or became prominent only during the later Timurid period.” 

Like all states based on Turko Mongolian concepts of socio political organ 
isation, the Timurid polity was essentially patrimonial in nature, personal 
service to the ruler being one of its defining features. Many official titles, such 
as gorchi (‘quiver bearer’), bokdviil (‘taster’), suchi (‘cup bearer’) and qushchi 
(falconer’), denoted household positions. In point of fact these were impor 
tant military administrative positions that reflected an individual’s trustwor 
thiness and proximity to the ruler in the patrimonial household. There were 
also various categories of individuals who enjoyed special privileges and had 
direct access to the ruler, such as the tarkhans, who were exempt from taxation 
and judicial prosecution, and the ichkis (‘insiders’), who were members of the 
household establishment with close personal ties to the ruler, often through 
the institution of foster brotherhood (kékdltashi)." 

Since the Timurid empire was established in the sedentary oases of Central 
Asia and Iran, the organisation of military affairs was adapted to the existing 
Arabo Persian administrative system of the diwan, which was concerned with 
the organisation of financial and bureaucratic affairs. The resulting adminis 
trative structure was a dichotomous one that distinguished between the 
military and civilian spheres, thereby reflecting the cultural division between 
the Turkic and Tajik (Iranian) segments of society, with the former respon 
sible for the conduct of military affairs and the latter in charge of bureaucratic 
administration. The distinction between the military and bureaucratic 
branches became blurred, however, as Tajik (Iranian) bureaucrats became 
increasingly powerful in the financial administration of the state and were 
even granted membership in the Timurid household establishment.” 

The overarching administrative structure of the diwan consisted of two 
branches, the diwan i tovachi, which dealt with military affairs, and the diwdn i 
a‘ld (also dtwan i buzurg or dtwan i mal), which dealt with administrative and 
financial matters as well as with non Islamic judicial matters, such as the 
yarghu court. The highest ranking personnel of both diwans held the title 
amir, although the officers of the dtwan i tovachi traditionally had precedence 
over those of the diwan i a‘ld. An amir could be appointed concurrently to both 
diwans. Collectively, the amirs of both dtwdns were referred to as ‘the great 


17 Ando, Timuridische Emire, pp. 66ff. 

18 Ibid., pp. 245 52; and Subtelny, Timurids in transition, pp. 33 5. 

19 H.R. Roemer, “The successors of Timir’, in Peter Jackson and Laurence Lockhart 
(eds.), The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. VI: The Timurid and Safavid periods (Cambridge, 
1986), pp. 131 2; and Subtelny, Timurids in transition, pp. 68 70. 
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commanders’ (Persian, umard yi buzurg; Turkish, ulugh begler), and their 
respective heads held the title of chief amir (amir al umara’). Other amirs 
were appointed as provincial governors (hakim, wali, darugha). 

The diwan i a‘ld or dtwan i mal was staffed by Iranian bureaucrats (often 
referred to as dtwdntyan or ashdb i diwan), who exhibited a remarkable con 
tinuity of indigenous administrative traditions, as their positions were often 
hereditary. Because of the wide scope of its financial and administrative 
responsibilities, the dtwan i a‘la appears to have been organised into several 
departments, including the diwdn i inshda’ (chancery), diwdn i amlak i khdssa 
(privy purse) and dtwan i saddrat (or dtwan i awqdf), which was presided over 
by the sadr, the supervisor of pious endowments and religious appointments. 
The head of the diwan i a‘la was the chief vizier, and the overseer of the viziers 
was called the mushrif. Although the main language of the Timurid chancery 
was Persian, the Tajik scribes, or nawisandagani Tajik, had their Turkic 
counterparts in the nawisandagdn i Tiirk, who belonged to the dtwan i tovachi. 
Many of these Turkish scribes, who were proficient in the use of the Uighur 
script, had Uighur scribal (bakhshi) backgrounds. Other important bureau 
cratic positions were the parwdnachi, who was responsible for issuing financial 
orders, and the muhrdar, or keeper of the seal, who had the right to authorise 
various types of orders by using a particular type of seal. As had always been 
the case in Persian chancery practice, the use of seals was widespread, the 
most important being the royal seal (muhri buzurg, muhri kalan, muhri 
humdayiin), the seal of the parwadnachi (muhr i parwdna) and the seal used for 
tax vouchers (muhr i barat).”° 


The struggle for succession and the emergence 
of Shah Rukh 


Although the goal of Temiir’s conquests appears to have been the restoration 
of the Mongol world empire, his far flung realm fell apart soon after his death 
in 807/1405. Like Chinggis Khan, Temtir had divided his empire into four 
parts, each governed by one of his sons or the son’s descendants: the eldest, 
‘Umar Shaykh (d. 796/1394), and his sons held central and southern Iran;* 
Jahangir’s (d. 777/1376) son Pir Muhammad governed Kabul in the south east; 
Miranshah (d. 810/1408) held the western regions with his sons Khalil Sultan 


20 See Ando, Timuridische Emire, pp. 223ff. 
21 On the question of who was the eldest son of Temiir, see John E. Woods, The Timurid 
dynasty, Papers on Central Asia, 14 (Bloomington, IN, 1990), p. 14 n. 34. 
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(d. 814/1411) in Armenia and Georgia (later in Rayy), ‘Umar (d. 809/1407) in 
Azerbaijan, and Aba Bakr (d. 8112/1409) in ‘Iraqi “Arab and Kurdistan; and the 
youngest, Shah Rukh, and his sons held Khurasan and the region of Transoxiana 
to the north and east. Temiir did not designate any of his sons as his successor 
during his lifetime, but rather his grandson Muhammad Sultan b. Jahangir, who 
died in 805/1403, and then another grandson, Pir Muhammad b. Jahangir. But 
even before the latter’s murder in 809/1407, a succession struggle ensued that 
lasted fifteen years and involved not just immediate members of Temtir’s family 
and the Timurid amirs but also the tribal society of the Ulus Chaghadai, as well 
as local dynasts and vassal rulers, some of whom took advantage of the 
opportunity to assert their independence. Internecine warfare among the 
Timurid princes, and encroachment by outside powers, including the Golden 
Horde, Jalayirids and Qara Qoyunlu, resulted in significant territorial losses in 
Khwarazm, ‘Iraq i ‘Arab and Azerbaijan. 

Shah Rukh, who had been governor of Khurasan since 799/1396f., was 
engaged from the time of Temiir’s death in putting down rebellions by 
Temiir’s former vassals and in countering the centrifugal tendencies of power 
ful Timurid amirs who sought to reassert their authority at his expense. 
By 811/1409, however, he managed to extend his authority to Transoxania 
where he installed his son Ulugh Beg as governor in Samarqand. In 815/1413, 
his powerful amir Shah Malik recovered Khwarazm from the Golden Horde. 
Campaigns against the sons of ‘Umar Shaykh in Fars in 817 18/1414 15 resulted 
in the appointment of another son, Ibrahim, as governor in Shiraz. But despite 
several successful campaigns against the Qara Qoyunlu in ‘Iraqi ‘Ajam and 
Azerbaijan, these and other regions were eventually lost to the Timurid 
empire, which was essentially reduced to the two large regions of Khurasan, 
with its capital Herat, and Transoxiana, with Temiir’s former capital 
Samargqand. Although Transoxania was the principal site of the succession 
struggles after Temiir’s death, with Shah Rukh’s emergence as the leading 
power in 811/1409 the focus of the Timurid realm shifted south to Khurasan. 

Shah Rukh was faced with the task of transforming what remained of the 
Timurid nomadic empire, which had been fuelled by a ‘booty economy’, into an 
Islamic polity based on the regular taxation of revenues derived from agricul 
ture and trade. This was dictated as much by fiscal necessity as it was by a desire 
to legitimate Timurid rule over a predominantly sedentary Muslim population 
that was becoming increasingly restive. In 813/1411 Shah Rukh officially abro 
gated the térd and abolished the yarghu court of investigation in favour of a 
‘return’ to shari‘a law and Islamic practices, although the effectiveness of these 
measures remained limited. The Sunni religious revival initiated by Shah Rukh 
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was supported by the Muslim religious intelligentsia, who portrayed him as the 
‘renewer of Islam’. Styling himself pddishah i Islam, he even had pretensions to 
be recognized as caliph of the entire Muslim world, a claim that was challenged 
by the Mamluk sultan. Shah Rukh’s Islamicising policies included the prohib 
ition of prostitution and the drinking of wine in the capital city of Herat, as well 
as the promotion of Islamic missionary activity in such regions as Quhistan, a 
traditional Ismail enclave. Notwithstanding these policies, Shah Rukh’s reign 
witnessed the growth of heterodox movements of socio religious opposition, 
some of which espoused extremist and messianic views, often with a Shi 
colouring, such as the cabalistic Huriifiyya, whose adherents even made an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life in 830/1427. 

The chief means by which Shah Rukh sought to promote Islamic doctrinal 
orthodoxy were the madrasas he and his wife, Gawharshad (d. 861/1457), 
constructed in Herat in 813/1410f. and 820 7/1417 24. The mandate of these 
educational institutions, which were staffed by prominent Sunni scholars and 
jurists, was to ensure the dominant position of the Hanafi and Shafi schools 
of legal interpretation. The curriculum of Islamic higher learning established 
at this time continued to be followed in madrasas in pre Safavid Iran and in 
Uzbek Central Asia.** On the popular level, Shah Rukh tapped into the 
widespread practice of the visitation of tombs of Muslim saints by reviving 
the burial place of the eleventh century Hanbali traditionist and patron saint of 
Herat, Khwaja “Abd Allah Ansari (d. 481/1089), known as Pir i Harat, which he 
developed architecturally into a large shrine complex that became a venue for 
ceremonial events of a political nature. The Ansari shrine and cult continued 
to be patronised by Shah Rukh’s successors, reaching a high point under the 
last Timurid ruler of Herat, Sultan Husayn, who even claimed descent from 
“Abd Allah Ansari and used his shrine as a dynastic burial place.’ The tombs of 
other famous Sufis and important Muslim religious figures were also accorded 
attention, chief among these being the shrine of ‘Ali b. Misa al Rida, a 
descendant of ‘Alt b. Abi Talib and the eighth Shi imam, at Mashhad, 
which was developed and endowed principally by Gawharshad and her son 
Baysunghur.”™* Timurid patronage of the Mashhad shrine, which included the 


22. Maria Eva Subtelny and Anas B. Khalidov, “The curriculum of Islamic higher learning in 
Timurid Iran in the light of the Sunni revival under Shah Rukh’, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 115, 2 (1995), pp. 211 36. 

23 Maria Eva Subtelny, “The cult of ‘Abdullah Ansari under the Timurids’, in Alma Giese 
and J. Christoph Biirgel (eds.), Gott ist schon und Er liebt die Schonheit/God is beautiful and 
He loves beauty: Festschrift in honour of Annemarie Schimmel (Bern, 1994), pp. 388 92. 

24 Lisa Golombek and Donald Wilber, The Timurid architecture of Iran and Turan, 2 vols. 
(Princeton, 1988), vol. I, pp. 328ff. 
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construction of a spectacular congregational mosque, was not motivated simply 
by a desire to appease the Shi‘l population of the region, as has sometimes been 
argued; rather, it represented a reassertion of the long standing Sunni tradition 
of veneration of the ahl al bayt, or family of the Prophet, in Iran and Central Asia, 
as well as an expression of the deep reverence Turko Mongolian dynasts had for 
saints and holy men of all religious stripes. 

An important legacy of Shah Rukh’s reign was the professionalisation of the 
financial administration. Under the chief vizier, Ghiyath al Din Pir Ahmad 
Khwafi, who headed the diwdn from 820/1417 until Shah Rukh’s death in 
850/1447, standard bureaucratic procedures such as the use of accounting 
notation (siydqat) and the keeping of ledger books (daftar) were introduced.” 
Ghiyath al Din Pir Ahmad subsequently served in the administrations of 
several other Timurid princes (including “Abd al Latif, ‘Ala’ al Dawla, 
Sultan Muhammad and Abul Qasim Babur) until his death in 857/1453. His 
son Majd al Din Muhammad Khwafi followed in his footsteps, beginning his 
career in the chancery of Sultan Abi Sad and eventually becoming chief 
executive officer in the administration of Sultan Husayn Bayqara in 876/1472, 
until his dismissal in 895/1490. Thus, for roughly three quarters of a century, 
two generations of the Khwafi family exerted a profound influence on the 
financial administration of the Timurid state, which they attempted to central 
ise on the Perso Islamic model.”° 

During Shah Rukh’s reign, regular diplomatic and trade relations were 
established between the Timurid state and the Ming dynasty. The items 
exchanged consisted largely of silk fabrics, paper money and porcelains 
provided by the Chinese in return for such commodities as jade and horses. 
Although Shah Rukh expressed hope that the Ming emperor would convert to 
Islam, facilitating trade appears to have been the main concern on both sides.” 


Ulugh Beg: scientific achievement 


Shah Rukh’s death in 850/1447 precipitated another struggle for power among 
the Timurid princes, as most of his sons had predeceased him. His only 
remaining son, Ulugh Beg, born Muhammad Taraghay, who had been 


25 Ghiyath al Din b. Humam al Din Khwandamir, Dastiir al wuzara’, ed. Sa‘id Nafisi 
(Tehran, 1317; repr. 2535/1976), pp. 353 7; and Sayf al Din Hajjt b. Nizam “Ugayli, Athar 
al wuzara’, ed. Mir Jalal al Din Husayni Urmawi ‘Muhaddith’ (Tehran, 1337), pp. 342. 3. 

26 For Majd al Din Muhammad Khwafi, see below. 

27 Ralph Kauz, Politik und Handel zwischen Ming und Timuriden. China, Iran und Zentralasien 
im Spdtmittelalter (Wiesbaden, 2005), pp. 93 143. 
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governor of Samarqand since 811/1409, eventually succeeded him after defeat 
ing his nephews Aba Bakr b. Muhammad Jaki (d. ?852/?1448) and ‘Ala’ al 
Dawla b. Baysunghur (d. 865/1460) in 852/1448 in Khurasan. However, 
because he preferred to remain in the original Timurid seat of power in 
Transoxania, Ulugh Beg failed to consolidate his victory. When he was called 
to the defence of Samarqand, he left Herat in the hands of his son ‘Abd al Latif, 
who was unable to hold on to it for more than a few months. Ulugh Beg thus 
lost control of Khurasan, which by that time had come to be regarded as key to 
Timurid hegemony. 

Concentrating his political and cultural efforts on Transoxania, Ulugh Beg 
ruled Samarqand in a semi independent manner until 853/1449. During the 
early part of his father’s reign, he had helped reaffirm Timurid authority in 
such regions as Farghana and Mughulistan. In 830/1427, however, he was 
defeated on the Syr Darya by the khan of the Blue Horde, and in 1435 the 
eastern Chaghadayids took back Kashghar. A much more significant threat 
was posed by the nomadic Uzbek confederation that had been created in the 
Qipchaq steppe under the leadership of the Jochid ruler Abul Khayr Khan, 
who during the 1440s established himself in the northern Syr Darya region and 
in 852/1448 launched a raid into Transoxania, looting and burning the region 
around Samargand. Abul Khayr Khan took advantage of the struggles among 
the Timurid princes to intrude into Transoxanian politics. After two years of 
fighting following the death of Shah Rukh, the already fractured Timurid 
empire was further divided into three principal parts: Transoxania under 
Ulugh Beg; ‘Iraqi ‘Ajam and Fars under Muhammad b. Baysunghur; and 
Khurasan under Abul Qasim Babur. In 853/1449 Ulugh Beg’s son ‘Abd al Latif, 
who was governor of Balkh and with whom he had strained relations, rebelled 
against him, and after a humiliating defeat Ulugh Beg was forced to submit. In 
an act that occasioned universal disapproval, “Abd al Latif had his father 
murdered. In 854/1450, after a brief rule in Samarqand, he was himself killed 
by Ulugh Beg’s amirs. 

Ulugh Beg has come to be known primarily for his scientific interests and 
organisation of advanced scientific study at Samarqand. A competent astron 
omer himself, who had been tutored in his youth by the famous astronomer 
Qadizada Rimi (d. c. 840/1436) of Bursa, Ulugh Beg assembled a large group of 
scientists, including the Persian mathematician Ghiyath al Din Jamshid Kashi 
(d. 832/1429) and the astronomer ‘Ala’ al Din ‘Ali Qushchi (d. 879/1474), at his 
court. In 823/1420 he oversaw the foundation of an astronomical observatory, 
probably modelled on the famous Ilkhanid observatory at Maragha, the most 
conspicuous feature of which was its meridian transit instrument, which had a 
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radius of approximately 40 metres. The most celebrated and lasting achieve 
ment of the Samargand observatory was the completion (in 1437 48) of a new 
set of astronomical tables (zi), which contributed greatly to knowledge in the 
field of theoretical astronomy. Impressive advances were also made in the field 
of computational mathematics, including the calculation of x and the application 
of the decimal place value system to fractions, and in the trigonometric tables of 
Ulugh Beg’s zi, with their prodigiously accurate sine table.** 

Ulugh Beg has sometimes been portrayed as ruling Transoxania more in 
the neo Mongol style of his grandfather, Temiir, than in accordance with the 
Islamicising policies of his father, Shah Rukh. Although this is to some extent 
true, it rather reflects the often uneasy coexistence of Turko Mongolian and 
Perso Islamic customs that characterised the early Timurid period as a whole. 
Deeply concerned with Chinggisid genealogical history, Ulugh Beg was 
apparently responsible for the composition of a history of the Chinggisids, 
entitled Tarikh i arba‘ ulus, which is an important source for the chronology of 
the later Chaghadayids. In what appears to have been an attempt to assert the 
primacy of Samarqand in Timurid dynastic culture, he transferred his father’s 
body from Herat to the Gir i Amir mausoleum in 852/1448. At the same time, 
he was also the founder of important madrasas in Samarqand and Bukhara. 
Despite his efforts, however, he was unable to gain the support of the religious 
establishment. His difficult relationship with his sons, military defeats, as well 
as the disintegrating state of Timurid politics, all contributed to his demise.” 


Sultan-Abu Sa‘id: administrative continuity 


The Timurids were never able to implement a policy of the rational transfer of 
power based on the principle of primogeniture because they adhered to the 
concept of corporate sovereignty, which held that every male member of the 
paramount clan was eligible to succeed the previous holder of power. With 
four competing Timurid lines and scores of uncles, cousins and grandsons, the 
Timurid polity was plunged with predictable regularity into internecine 
warfare. After the death of “Abd al Latif in 854/1450, Sultan Abu Sa‘td, a 
grandson of Miranshah, emerged as the next leading candidate for the con 

tested Timurid throne.*° 


28 E.S. Kennedy, “The exact sciences in Timurid Iran’, in The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. 
VI, pp. 568 80. 

29 V.V. Bartol’d, ‘Ulugbek i ego vremia’, in Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. II, part 2, pp. 25 196. 

30 ‘Sultan’ is a component of this double name, not a political title. The Timurids often used the 
title mirza, an abbreviated form of amirzdda, meaning ‘descended from the amir (i.e. Temiir). 
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Sultan Abt Sa‘id, who had earlier been in the service of Ulugh Beg, 
succeeded in capturing Samarqand in 855/1451 with the aid of the Jochid 
Abw' Khayr Khan. Another Timurid contender, Abil Qasim Babur, who 
was of the line of Shah Rukh, challenged him by invading Transoxania in 
858/1454 from his base in Khurasan. Sultan Abt Sa‘id took advantage of the 
anarchic situation following Abu’! Qasim Babur’s death in 861/1457 to occupy 
Herat, at which time he had Shah Rukh’s widow, Gawharshad, executed for 
allegedly conspiring against him. After a brief Qara Qoyunlu interregnum in 
862/1458, Sultan Abii Sa‘id took Herat again and in 863/1458 formally occu 
pied the throne for a second time. His defeat of a coalition of Timurid princes 
in 863/1459 resulted in the elimination of a significant number of rivals.” 

Although he ruled over Khurasan, Transoxania, Mazandaran and parts of 
Afghanistan, Sultan Abt Sa‘td’s hold on these territories was precarious, as he 
was pressured on the one hand by incursions on the part of the Uzbeks and the 
eastern Chaghadayids, and on the other by another rising Timurid contender, 
Sultan Husayn Baygara, of the line of ‘Umar Shaykh, who in 865/1461 made an 
attempt to capture Herat. Because of the continual warfare, agricultural 
activity in Khurasan had been interrupted, and a terrible famine ensued in 
Herat and its dependencies in the winter of 863/1458. As for areas to the west 
of Khurasan, the Qara Qoyunlu leader Jahanshah, who had been kept in check 
in Azerbaijan by Shah Rukh, extended his power over central and western 
Iran, effectively putting an end to Timurid control over these regions. A 
modus vivendi was eventually established with the Timurids, but this came 
to an abrupt end in 872/1467, when Jahanshah was killed and the Qara 
Qoyunlu confederation was destroyed by the Aq Qoyunlu under the leader 
ship of Uzun Hasan. The need to stem the growing power of the Aq Qoyunlu 
resulted in an ill fated campaign against Azerbaijan, in the course of which 
Sultan Abt Sa‘id was captured and handed over to yet another Timurid 
pretender to the throne of Herat, Yadgar Muhammad, who put him to 
death in 873/1469 in order to avenge the murder of Shah Rukh’s widow, 
Gawharshad.** From now on, the ever shrinking Timurid realm would be 
reduced to the two main provinces of Khurasan and Transoxania. 

Although it began badly, Sultan Abu Sa‘id’s eleven year reign in Herat was 
by all accounts a beneficial one. Thanks largely to the efforts of competent 
administrators, in particular the vizier Qutb al Din Ta’us Simnani, who 


31 Ghiyath al Din b. Humam al Din al Husayni Khwandamir, Habib al siyar fiakhbar afrad i 
bashar, ed. Jalal al Din Huma’t, 4 vols. (Tehran, 1333; 3rd repr. 1362), vol. IV, pp. 67 77. 
32, Khwandamir, Habib al siyar, vol. IV, pp. 87 93. 
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focused his energies on the agricultural development of Khurasan and the 
construction of major irrigation works, Sultan Abi Sa‘td laid the foundation 
for the agricultural prosperity that characterised the reign of his eventual 
successor, Sultan Husayn Baygara.” 


Sultan-Husayn Baygqara: from political vagabond 
to princely patron 


Sultan Husayn Bayqara, a great grandson of ‘Umar Shaykh, started his career 
in the retinue of his cousin Abul Qasim Babur in Herat. After the latter’s death 
in 861/1457, he entered the service of his cousin Sanjar (d. 863/1459) in Marv. 
A falling out with Sanjar forced him into the first of several periods of political 
vagabondage (qazagliq) in the region around Marv and in the deserts of 
Khwarazm. In 862/1458, he succeeded in taking Astarabad from the Qara 
Qoyunlu, but he soon clashed with Sultan Abt Sa‘id, who retook it from him 
in 864/1460, forcing him to flee. Sultan Husayn now began another period of 
political vagabondage in Khwarazm, during which he tried to gain the support 
of Mustafa Khan, the Uzbek ruler of the region. In 865/1461, he was able to 
recapture Astarabad again, after which he made an ambitious bid for Herat, 
to which he laid siege. But he was forced to retire to Astarabad and again fled 
to Khwarazm before Sultan Abi Sa‘id’s approaching army. In 866/1461, he 
made yet another unsuccessful attempt to conquer Khurasan but was again 
forced into a long period of qazagqliq, which lasted seven and a half years. It was 
not until Sultan Abt Sa‘td’s death in 873/1469 that Sultan Husayn was finally 
able to capture Herat and proclaim himself ruler. In order to re establish order 
as quickly as possible and gain the support of the religious intelligentsia, he 
proclaimed his intention to govern Timurid Khurasan according to Islamic 
principles. 

Sultan Husayn’s first period of rule in Herat, which lasted only about fifteen 
months, was challenged by Yadgar Muhammad, a great grandson of Shah 
Rukh, who had been supported first by Jahanshah Qara Qoyunlu against 
Sultan Abt Sa‘id and then, after Jahanshah’s death, by the Aq Qoyunlu amir 
Uzun Hasan. Yadgar Muhammad managed to take the city for a short while in 
875/1470 before being captured and executed by Sultan Husayn, who acceded 
to the throne of Herat for a second time.” Sultan Husayn thus ruled Herat for 


33 M.E. Subtelny, ‘A medieval Persian agricultural manual in context: The Irshdd al zira‘a 
in late Timurid and early Safavid Khorasan’, Studia Iranica, 22, 2 (1993), pp. 184 9. 

34 Khwandamir, Habib al siyar, vol. IV, pp. 115 35. 

35 Ibid., pp. 146 52; and Subtelny, Timurids in transition, pp. 43 67. 
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roughly thirty seven years, from 873/1469 until his death in 9o11/ 1506.2° 
A determined and gifted political leader, his long, uninterrupted rule in 
Herat represented a period of political and economic stability that was con 
ducive to the creation of the so called Timurid cultural renaissance. 

At the beginning of his reign, Sultan Husayn was faced with the urgent task 
of restoring fiscal stability to a region whose main tax base had become eroded 
due to a decline in agricultural production. Further financial pressures were 
created by the cost of rewarding old retainers and recruiting new personnel to 
his fledgling state. At the time of his accession, Sultan Husayn made several 
key appointments of individuals who had earlier served in the administrations 
of Abul Qasim Babur and Sultan Abt: Sa‘id. He was soon also joined by 
‘Alishir (also known as Mir ‘Alishir and ‘Alishir Nawa’i), the scion of an 
Uighur family of bakhshis, or Turkic chancery scribes, who were connected 
to the Timurid house by ties of foster brotherhood (kékdltashi). Although he 
subsequently held several official appointments, such as amir of the diwan i 
a‘la, ‘Alishir was an ichki, or member of the Timurid household establishment, 
who until his death in 906/1501 served Sultan Husayn primarily as a trusted 
adviser.” 

In 876/1472, Sultan Husayn appointed Majd al Din Muhammad Khwafi, the 
son of Shah Rukh’s chief vizier, Ghiyath al Din Pir Ahmad Khwafi, as head of 
the financial administration, granting him unprecedented powers to imple 
ment fiscal and bureaucratic reforms. Majd al Din’s appointment turned out 
to be a controversial one, and he was removed from office in 883/1478, only to 
be reinstated again in 892/1487. During his second tenure in office, Majd al 
Din attempted to centralise the Timurid fisc by purging the diwan of corrupt 
officials and instituting a reform of the taxation system that included curtailing 
the system of land grants with tax immunity, called soyurghal, whose main 
beneficiaries were members of the Timurid military elite and household 
establishment.** Accustomed to a more decentralised form of government, 
the Turko Mongolian amirs were particularly opposed to Majd al Din’s cen 
tralising policies and they conspired to have him removed from office.” 
Leading the coalition against Majd al Din were ‘Alishir and his brother 


36 Mu ‘in al Din Muhammad Zamchi Isfizari, Rawdat al jannat fi awsaf madinat Hardt, ed. 
Sayyid Muhammad Kazim Imam, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1338 9), vol. II, p. 368. 

37 Maria Eva Subtelny, “Ali Shir Nava’l: Bakhshi and beg’, Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 3 4 
(1979 80), part 2, pp. 799 802; and EP “Ali Shir Nava’i’ (M. E. Subtelny). 

38 For the system of landholding and taxation under the Timurids, see Bert Fragner, ‘Social 
and internal economic affairs’, in The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. VI, pp. 491 567. 

39 Maria Eva Subtelny, ‘Centralizing reform and its opponents in the late Timurid period’, 
Iranian Studies, 21, 1 2 (1988), pp. 130 49. 
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Darwish ‘Ali Kokaltash. A wealthy landowner who enjoyed access to the 
Timurid diwan, “Alishir would have been hit hard by Majd al Din’s reforms. 
V.V. Bartol’d speculated that ‘Alishir’s extensive building activities may have 
contributed to the financial difficulties the Timurid treasury was experiencing. 
This appears to be borne out by the fact that “Alishir temporarily fell out of 
favour with the court and in 892/1487 was forced to leave Herat for a while to 
assume the governorship of Astarabad.*° The coalition of amirs finally pre 

vailed, and Majd al Din was dismissed in 895/1490. (He died in 899/1494, most 
likely having been murdered.) 

Following Sultan Husayn’s death in 911/1506, intractable fiscal problems 
and political uncertainty due to the uneasy co regency of Sultan Husayn’s sons 
Badr‘ al Zaman Mirza and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza prompted invasion by the 
Uzbeks, who under the leadership of Abul Khayr Khan’s grandson 
Muhammad Shibani captured Herat in 913/1507, thereby bringing Timurid 
rule in Khurasan to an end. 


The agrarian economy 


During Sultan Husayn’s reign, the agriculture of the core Timurid region of 
Khurasan reached a high level of development. Thanks to the construction 
and reconstruction of major irrigation works and the restoration of agricul 
tural production under Shah Rukh and Sultan Abu Sa‘td following the dis 
ruption caused by Temtir’s conquests, the area under cultivation in Khurasan 
was expanded considerably during the second half of the fifteenth century. 
Agricultural production consisted mainly of fruits (including many varieties of 
grapes), garden vegetables, herbs and flowers (including roses for the produc 
tion of rose water), and various types of cereal grains. A rich source of 
information about the intensive agriculture practised in the Herat region is 
the Timurid agricultural manual, Irshdd al zira‘a, composed in 921/1515 by 
Qasim b. Yusuf Abi Nasri.* 

The Timurids appreciated the economic value of agriculture, which repre 
sented the chief source of tax revenues in Khurasan. Although trade and 
commerce were also important, long distance trade along the so called Silk 
Road declined with the increasing decentralisation of the Timurid empire, 
political pressure from the Turkmen dynasties in the west and the growing 
power of the Uzbeks to the north east. During the fifteenth century, there was 


40 V.V. Bartol’d, ‘Mir Ali Shir i politicheskaia zhizn’, in Bartol’d, Sochineniia, vol. II, part 2, 
pp. 238 9. 
41 Subtelny, ‘Medieval Persian agricultural manual’, pp. 184 9. 
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an increase in lands belonging to Islamic pious endowments (awgdf), partic 
ularly those connected with the many shrine complexes that had been con 
structed and developed throughout Khurasan by members of the Timurid 
elite. Besides the shrines of ‘Abd Allah Ansari and ‘Ali Rida, which were 
developed under Shah Rukh at Herat and Mashhad, respectively, the shrine 
complex based on the purported tomb of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, which was 
miraculously ‘rediscovered’ in 885/148o0f. in a village (today Mazar i Sharif) 
located on the Hazhdah Nahr (‘Eighteen canal’) irrigation network in the 
Balkh region, was agriculturally and commercially developed by Sultan 
Husayn and members of the Timurid elite.** It appears that the Timurids 
systematically established and endowed such complexes and by staffing them 
with professional personnel made them into efficient vehicles for managing 
the intensive irrigated agriculture of Khurasan.” The same management 
model was applied, albeit on a smaller scale, by members of prominent Sufi 
orders, such as the Naqshbandiyya, to their own agricultural enterprises.“ 


The Timurid renaissance 


The upsurge in cultural activity in Iran and Central Asia under Timurid 
patronage coincided roughly with the Renaissance in Europe, and even 
though there was no historical connection between the two cultural phenom 
ena and no shared philosophical basis, historians of Timurid art and culture 
dubbed it the “Timurid renaissance’, a designation that continues to be used 
even as some scholars have demonstrated its inappropriateness.” It cannot be 
denied, however, that there was something extraordinary about the way in 
which a large number of artistic and literary talents came together with 
wealthy patrons and elaborated a culture whose impact on the subsequent 
development of almost every field of artistic endeavour, in both the eastern 
and western Islamic world, was entirely out of proportion to the Timurid 
dynasty’s relatively limited duration and geographical scope. 

An insightful explanation for the increase in cultural patronage and the 
creativity it fostered is the notion of the ‘military patronage state’, put forward 
by Marshall Hodgson, who argued that while a state ruled by a privileged 
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military family did not necessarily increase the amount of patronage of high 
culture, it did provide a different framework for its distribution.** A closer 
examination of the socio economic bases of the Timurid state would appear to 
support this hypothesis, as the fragmentation of political authority due to 
incessant dynastic and internecine struggles went hand in hand with the fiscal 
decentralisation that resulted from the granting of benefices and tax immun 

ities to the many Timurid princes and military commanders whose growing 
power and independence only reinforced the prevailing centrifugal tenden 

cies. Such a situation, often regarded by historians as signalling a period of 
decadence or decline, appears in fact to have stimulated the production of 
culture by creating multiple centres with competing courts and patrons.” 


Literature 


The literary output of the Timurid period was exceedingly rich and varied, 
with works composed in three languages Persian, Arabic and Chaghatay 
Turkish. Persian, which was spoken by the vast majority of the indigenous 
Iranian population of Khurasan and Transoxania, was the main literary 
language, used for historical writing, chancery correspondence, and poetry 
and prose. Although Arabic continued to be used for works on the religious 
and exact sciences, Persian increasingly exerted its dominance in these areas as 
well. Under Timurid patronage, Chaghatay, a Middle Turkic language, 
became a full fledged literary language used in a growing corpus of poetic 
and prose works that often closely followed Persian models. 

As was generally the case in classical Persian literature, poetry predomi 
nated over prose. Timurid biographical sources, such as ‘Alishir Nawa’l’s 
Majalis al nafa’is (completed 897/1491f.), devoted largely to contemporary 
poets writing in Persian and/or Turkish, and Dawlatshah Samarqandi’s 
Tadhkirat al shu‘arad (completed c. 892/1487), provide an idea of the extent of 
poetical activity as well as information about contemporary literary tastes. 
A rare glimpse of the poetic activity of women is provided by Fakhri Harawi’s 
Jawahir al ‘ajayib.° The favoured poetical forms were the ghazal, or lyric 
poem in monorhyme, which was utilised for mystico erotic themes, and the 
mathnawi, consisting of rhyming couplets, which was used for epic or 
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romantic tales, often having an ethical or mystical intent.” The poetry of the 
period was characterised by rhetorical embellishment and stylistic intricacy, 
with a penchant for the innovative imitation of earlier poetic models. 
Reflecting the literary tastes of the period, such verse forms as the palindrome, 
the chronogram and the enigma (mu‘ammd) enjoyed great popularity.”° Music 
was closely associated with poetry and the literary gathering (majlis), and in 
addition to the works of musical theorists and composers like “Abd al Qadir al 
Mara ghi (d. 1435), the descriptions of performances by singers and musicians in 
contemporary sources attest to the vitality of the Timurid musical tradition.” 

The most important Persian poet of the period was “Abd al Rahman Jami 
(d. 898/1492), who is sometimes unjustifiably referred to as the last classical 
poet of Iran. A disciple of the Naqshbandi spiritual master Sa‘d al Din 
Kashghari and a close friend of “Alishir Nawa’l, Jami is best known for his 
Haft awrang, a compendium of seven mathnawis composed largely in imitation 
of the Khamsas (‘Quintet’) of Nizami and Amir Khusraw, although with a 
mystico ethical interpretation, and entitled Silsilat al dhahab, Salaman wa 
Absal, Tuhfat al ahrar, Subhat al abrar, Yusuf wa Zulaykha, Laylt wa Majniun 
and Iskandar nama (or Khirad nama i Iskandart). Jami was also the author of 
three diwdns of poems. His interpretations were entirely in keeping with 
Islamic theosophical conceptions as these had been elaborated from the 
twelfth century, and his poetic works attest to a high level of spiritual 
sensibility and rhetorical sophistication. He was also the author of several 
prose works, mostly on mystical and related topics, including Lawa’ih, 
Shawahid al nubuwwa, Bahdaristan and the popular Sufi hagiography Nafahat 
al uns.” 

Jami’s close friend and spiritual disciple “Alishir Nawa’l (d. 906/1501) is 
perhaps the most imposing cultural figure of the period, as he was not only an 
outstanding poet himself in both Turkish and Persian, but also the main 
patron and prime mover of literary and cultural activity at Sultan Husayn’s 
court. Although he was not the ‘founder’ of the Chaghatay literary language, 
he was certainly its greatest representative. Despite the fact that New Persian 
(Farst) had been the literary language par excellence in Iran and Central Asia 
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since the tenth century, “Alishir championed the cause of Turkish (Tiirki), 
which he argued could not only vie with Persian as a poetic language but in 
some respects was superior to it. Following the lead of earlier Timurid poets 
such as Lutfi, Sakkaki and Gada’, he shaped Chaghatay Turkish into a supple 
instrument of poetic expression, composing almost thirty works under the 
pen name Nawa’. He also wrote several works in Persian under the pen name 
Fant. His chief works are the Khamsa, modelled on the works of Nizami, Amir 
Khusraw and Jami, which comprise Hayrat al abrar, Farhad wa Shirin, Layli wa 
Majnin, Sab‘ai sayydr and Saddi Iskandar. He also wrote Lisdn al tayr in 
imitation of ‘Attar’s mystical masterpiece, Mantiq al tayr. Of great originality 
and subtlety are his lyric poems, collected under the general title Khazd’in 
al ma‘ani, which in fact comprises four diwans. His prose works include 
Muhakamat al lughatayn, Mahbub al qulub, Nasa’im al mahabba, Mizan al 
awzan and Wagfiyya (which in spite of its title is in fact his apologia).” 

Another Chaghatay author who cannot escape mention is the Timurid 
prince Zahir al Din Muhammad Babur (d. 937/1530), founder of the Timurid 
(Mughal) state in India. His prose memoirs, known as the Babur ndma, are a 
masterpiece of concise and straightforward Chaghatay prose, revealing an 
endearingly complex personality who lived in difficult political times.” 

But a figure who perhaps best captures the spirit of the late Timurid period is 
Kamal al Din Husayn Wa‘izi Kashifi (d. 910/1504f.). A popular preacher by 
profession, Kashifi reputedly wrote forty works of a compilative nature cover 
ing the entire spectrum of learning in medieval Iran at the turn of the sixteenth 
century. Written mainly in Persian, they encompassed the Islamic religious 
sciences, the exact sciences, literature and ethics, as well as various popular 
esoteric sciences. His best known work is the “Alid martyrology Rawdat al 
shuhadd’, which achieved near canonical status under the Shi‘ Safavid dynasty. 
However, he was almost equally well known for Anwar i Suhayli, which was 
based on the Kalila wa Dimna animal fables; Akhlaq i Muhsini, a treatise on ethics 
and statecraft; and Mawahib i ‘Aliyya, a Qur’an commentary popularly known as 
Tafsir i Husaynt. Kashifi’s works on magic (Asrar i Qdsimi), chancery correspond 
ence (Makhzan al insha’), astrology (Sab‘a i Kashifiyya) and rhetorics (Baddyi‘ al 
afkar fi sanayi‘ al ash‘ar) are only beginning to be subjected to scholarly analysis.” 
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Historical writing and chancery prose 


The Timurids contributed to the further development of the eastern Iranian 
tradition of historical writing, which was heavily influenced by Persian literary 
conventions. Temiir had an acute sense of his historical mission and engaged 
secretaries to document his utterances and conquests. The Zafar ndma (‘Book 
of conquests’), completed by Nizam al Din ‘Ali Shami in 806/1404, which 
chronicled Temiir’s early career and military conquests, formed the basis for 
later Timurid histories. Under Shah Rukh, the court sponsored historiography 
sought to portray Temiir in a more positive, Islamic light and by the same 
token legitimate Shah Rukh’s claim to the Timurid heritage. Continuations of 
Shami’s history included Taj al Salmani’s Shams al husn, which covered the 
period 807 11/1404 9, and Hafizi Abrii’s Dhayli Zafar namai Shami, com 

posed in 814/1412. In order to situate the history of the Timurid dynasty within 
the larger Islamic framework, several universal histories were composed at 
this time, chief among them being Mu‘tn al Din Natanzi’s Muntakhab al 

tawarikh i Muni, completed 817/1414, and Hafiz i Abri’s Majma‘i tawarikh, 
which covered the period to 830/ 1427.°° Sharaf al Din ‘Ali Yazdi’s Zafar nama, 
completed in 832/1424f., represented an expanded version of Shami’s work, 
with which it shared the same title.” A number of important illustrated 
manuscripts of this work have survived from the Timurid period.** 

The main source for the history of the period to 875/1470 is the Matla‘i 
sa‘dayn wa majma‘i bahrayn by ‘Abd al Razzaq Samarqandi, who drew on the 
work of Hafizi Abri. The most widely utilised work for the history of the 
Timurid dynasty as a whole, but particularly for the second half of the fifteenth 
century, is Khwandamir’s Habib al siyar, which represents a continuation of 
Mirkhwand’s universal history, Rawdat al safa, wp to the year 930/ 1524.” Other 
sources containing valuable biographical information relating to the careers of 
Timurid administrators are Khwandamir’s Dastiir al wuzara’, completed c. 
915/t1509f., and Sayf al Din ‘Ugayli’s Athar al wuzara’, completed in 883/1478f.°° 
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Other sources for Timurid history are the compilations of official docu 
ments and chancery correspondence, such as Mansha’ al insha’, which contains 
documents composed by ‘Abd al Wasi‘ Nizami Bakharzi, and Sharaf ndma by 
“Abd Allah Marwarid, both of whom were connected with the court of Sultan 
Husayn.” Makhzan al insha’, a manual for chancery scribes, was composed in 
907/150rf. by Husayn Wa'‘izi Kashifi.°* Mention may also be made of the 
correspondence of Sufi shaykhs and spiritual leaders, such as Jami and ‘Ubayd 
Allah Ahrar, which are a rich source of information about the social and 
economic history of the period.” 


Painting, calligraphy and the arts of the book 


The literary legacy of the Timurid period was inextricably linked with the 
production of book manuscripts, many of which were sumptuously illustrated 
and illuminated. It is no exaggeration to state that, judged by any standards, the 
arts of the book were raised under Timurid patronage to the highest levels of 
artistic accomplishment. In fact, the illustrated manuscripts produced during 
this period have in many respects come to represent ‘Islamic’ painting as a 
whole. It should be noted, however, that the painting of the Timurid period was 
based on a long standing Iranian tradition of figural representation, which was 
heavily influenced by Chinese painting during the post Mongol period. Among 
the main literary works illustrated were the Persian epic, Shah nama, and the 
Khamsas of Nizami and Amir Khusraw, which included such favourites as 
the tales of Laylt wa Majniin, Khusraw wa Shir and the Alexander romance. 
A stunning example of what may be termed religious art is an illustrated Islamic 
ascension narrative (mi‘raj nama), which dates from the period of Shah Rukh. 

Probably the most important contribution to the development of painting 
and the arts of the book under Timurid patronage was the institution of the 
kitabkhdna, which functioned as a library, scriptorium and artistic atelier, in 
which an impressive array of painters, gilders, calligraphers, bookbinders and 
other craftsmen worked under court sponsorship on the production of 
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illustrated manuscripts and other luxury items for use by the Timurid court 
elite. Although the kitabkhdna was not a Timurid invention, a number of 
princely and elite patrons, notably Shah Rukh’s son Baysunghur (d. 837/1434), 
made it the focal point of what has been referred to as ‘the Timurid cultural 
complex’. Baysunghur also appears to have initiated the development of the 
Persian album, in which calligraphic specimens, paintings and drawings were 
assembled together and used for presenting artistic collections and workshop 
designs.°° Besides Herat, other important Timurid centres of cultural and 
scientific patronage in the first half of the fifteenth century were Shiraz 
(especially under the princes Iskandar b. ‘Umar Shaykh and Ibrahim Sultan 
b. Shah Rukh), Isfahan, Yazd and Samargand.”” 

The undisputed locus of cultural activity in the second half of the fifteenth 
century was the court of Sultan Husayn Baygara in Herat. The manuscripts 
produced under his patronage and that of members of the Timurid elite are 
among the most outstanding specimens of the arts of the book in Islamic 
cultural history. The painters of this period included Shah Muzaffar, Mirak 
Naqqash and the extraordinarily gifted Bihzad (d. 1535).°° As for calligraphers, 
it would appear that the pinnacle of the calligraphic arts in the eastern Islamic 
world was attained by the likes of Sultan “Ali Mashhadi and Mir ‘Ali al 
Harawi, both of whom were attached to the Timurid scriptorium. Among 
the favoured manuscripts copied and illustrated during this period were the 
works of the poets ‘Alishir Nawa’i, Nizami, Jami and Amir Khusraw, Rumi's 
Mathnawi and Husayn Kashifi’s Anwar i Suhayli.”° 


Architecture 


Temiir appreciated the legitimating function of architecture, and his architec 
tural legacy reflects a taste for monumentality that was part of an ideological 
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programme of self aggrandisement. Unfortunately, many buildings in this 
‘imperial Timurid style’, such as the Bibi Khanum congregational mosque 
and the Aq Saray palace in Samarqand, were often erected hurriedly and either 
collapsed or soon fell into ruin. Others, like the shrine of Ahmad Yasawi in 
Turkistan, loom large on the horizon or are enveloped in gloomy splendour, 
as in the case of the Giri Amir mausoleum in Samarqand. In the popular 
imagination, Temiir’s monuments were connected with the memory of his 
brutal conquests and the forcible transfer of architects, engineers and artisans 
to Samargqand. After Temiir’s death, the Iranian architect Qawam al Din 
Shirazi (d. 842/1438) was instrumental in creating a distinctive style which 
architectural historians have labelled ‘metropolitan Timurid’. Characterised 
by geometric complexity, it featured barrelled vaults (aywan), large dome 
chambers (gunbad) and rectangular halls with transverse tripartite vaults 
articulated with plaster stalactite compositions (muqarnas). Probably the 
most representative building constructed by Qawam al Din Shirazi that is 
still standing is the congregational mosque of Gawharshad at the shrine of 
Imam Rida in Mashhad.”" 

An integral feature of Timurid architecture was its decoration, including 
polychrome surface revetments in mosaic faience, glazed or unglazed brick, 
cuerda seca and painted plaster, which utilised a wide array of geometric, 
ornamental and epigraphic designs of great intricacy and abstract beauty. The 
practical aspects of geometrical patterning, such as the interlocking star and 
polygon patterns in two and three dimensions (called girih), have been 
preserved in architectural drawings and design scrolls dating from this 
period.” 

Timurid architecture favoured complexes and ensembles, particularly the 
pairing of madrasa and khdnagd, and funerary monuments, especially in the 
form of the domed mausoleum, were constructed largely under the patronage 
of elite Timurid women.” Another characteristic aspect of Timurid architec 
ture was its close connection with garden design. Temiir constructed a large 
number of garden residences in Samarqand, with names like Bagh i dilgusha 
(‘The heart expanding garden’) and Bagh i jahannuma (‘The world revealing 
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garden’). Shah Rukh’s royal garden residence in Herat was called Bagh i 
zaghan (“The ravens’ garden’), and Sultan Husayn constructed the Bagh i 
jahanara (‘The world adorning garden’) to serve as his seat of government.”* 
Sultan Husayn, who reputedly had a great interest in horticulture and arbor 
iculture, had in his employ a master landscape architect named Mirak i Sayyid 
Ghiyath (d. c. 1550), whose design of the quadripartite garden (chahdrbagh) had 
a profound influence on the architecture of Central Asia and Mughal India.” 


The decorative and artisanal arts 


As in the case of painting, the decorative and artisanal arts of the Timurid 
period were greatly influenced by Chinese aesthetics. This was probably most 
evident in ceramics, since large quantities of Ming porcelains had been 
brought to Central Asia and Iran during the many trade embassies exchanged 
between the Timurids and the Ming dynasty during the first half of the 
fifteenth century. A taste for the signature blue and white Ming porcelain 
vessels resulted in the production of ‘chinoiserie ceramics’ during the Timurid 
period. These were not mere imitations of Chinese models but imaginative 
reinterpretations of such traditional Chinese design motifs as the peony or 
chrysanthemum, the cloud point, the dragon motif and the classic scroll 
patterns, which were adapted to the Timurid penchant for repetitive arab 
esque patterns known as islimi.”° The most important ceramic workshops 
operating during the Timurid period were in Nishaptr, Samargand and 
Mashhad; Herat does not appear to have figured as a centre of ceramic 
production, although it was certainly a consumer of blue and white ceramic 
objects, as attested by the frequent illustrations of various kinds of porcelain 
vessels, such as bowls, plates and decanters, in manuscripts produced by the 
Timurid atelier. Great strides in the study of Timurid ceramics have been 
made in recent years thanks to the application of petrographic analysis 
techniques to the body fabric of ceramic wares, thereby permitting the 
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identification of centres of production.”” Many specimens of Timurid chinoiserie 
ceramics were preserved in porcelain collections, particularly the collection 
formerly housed at the Safavid shrine in Ardabil.”* 

The decorative arts of the Timurid period displayed great interdependence, 
and architectural decoration and the design motifs featured on chinoiserie 
ceramics were also found on textiles, carpets, bookbindings, wood carvings 
and metalwork of the period. The few surviving fabrics and textiles produced 
by Timurid workshops betray strong Chinese influence. The most desirable 
fabrics were silk and silk brocade, which were used for ceremonial robes, such 
as the exquisite cloud collar preserved in the Armoury Chamber of the 
Moscow Kremlin.” The elaborate tents, royal parasols and sumptuous cano 
pies utilised by Temiir and the Timurids in their outdoor audiences and 
entertainments are frequently depicted in paintings.*° Only tiny fragments 
of carpets have survived, but again representations in Timurid paintings 
provide an idea of their intricate designs.*" Among objects that have survived 
in greater quantities, mention may be made of those fashioned from jade, 
which was highly esteemed by the Timurids for its reputed talismanic proper 
ties. Many objects, such as candlesticks, basins and ewers were made from 
metals such as copper and brass, which were frequently inlaid with silver and 
gold. The most spectacular example of Timurid metalwork is the huge bronze 
cauldron commissioned by Temiir for the shrine of Ahmad Yasawi.* In 
general, Timurid aesthetics reflected a preoccupation with geometric sym 
metry, decorative intricacy and artistic refinement that found expression in all 
areas of cultural creativity. 


Conclusion 


It was thanks to the rich cultural legacy of the Timurids that this Turko 
Mongolian dynasty, which became increasingly marginalised politically 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, achieved a renown in the Islamic 
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world that far exceeded its geopolitical significance. The Timurid court of 
Herat in particular served as a model for subsequent Islamic dynasties, 
including those of the Uzbeks, Safavids, Mughals and Ottomans, who aspired 
to the same level of sophistication in their own court culture and patronage of 
the arts.*? In more recent times, the charismatic figure of Temtir and the 
Timurid cultural legacy have become of great relevance to the construction of 
their national identity by the modern Uzbeks of the post Soviet republican 
period. 


83 Stephen Frederic Dale, “The legacy of the Timurids’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
3rd ser., 8, 1 (1998), pp. 43 58; and Eleazar Birnbaum, “The Ottomans and Chagatay 
literature: An early 16th century manuscript of Nava'l’s Divdn in Ottoman orthography’, 
Central Asiatic Journal, 20, 3 (1976), pp. 157 90. 

84 Maria Eva Subtelny, “The Timurid legacy: A reaffirmation and a reassessment’, Cahiers 
d’Asie Centrale, 3 4 (1997), pp. 14 17. 
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6 
Iran under Safavid rule 


SHOLEH A. QUINN 


Safavid origins 


The Safavid dynasty traces its origins to a fourteenth century Sufi order 
established in the northern Iranian city of Ardabil, located in the province of 
Azerbaijan (see Map 5). Iran at this time was witnessing one of its not so 
uncommon periods of political fragmentation and decentralisation, and con 

trol of Ardabil was in the hands of either the post IIkhanid Mongol Jalayirids or 
Turcoman Aq Qoyunlus. As a result of the Mongols placing increasing 
importance on Tabriz, and transferring the capital to Sultaniyya, both in 
northern Iran, Azerbaijan was increasingly becoming an important Islamic 
centre." In Ardabil, the eponymous founder of the Safaviyya tariqa, Shaykh Safi 
al Din Ishaq Ardabili (650 735/1252 1334) and his followers lived what approxi 

mated to a ‘typical’ Sufi existence. Even during his lifetime, Shaykh Safi was 
highly respected and well known in Ardabil. Adepts of the Safaviyya order, 
according to Ibn Bazzaz’s massive hagiographical source, the Safvat al safa, 
written during the lifetime of Shaykh Safi’s son and successor, Shaykh Sadr 
al Din Misa, engaged in prayer, fasting, dhikr sessions and other activities. Ibn 
Bazzaz narrates the many miraculous events of Shaykh Safi’s life, all designed 
to portray him as a devout and pious Sufi. The Safaviyya was just one of many 
Sufi orders that flourished in post Mongol Iran and Anatolia. During the time 
of Shaykh Safi, the order was decidedly Sunni although like many contem 

porary orders it may have professed special love and devotion to the family of 
‘Ali as evidenced by an anecdote from the Safvat al safa, where Ibn Bazzaz 
relates on the authority of Shaykh Sadr al Din that one day, Shaykh Zahid, 
who was Shaykh Safi’s pir or murshid, was communicating with God. When 
his followers asked him where he had been, he said that his heart had travelled 


1 Michel Mazzaoui, The origins of the Safawids: St‘ism, Sufism, and the Gulat (Wiesbaden, 
1972), Pp. 43. 
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the entire world in order to choose an appropriate spot for a centre for Shaykh 
Safi. He decided upon Ardabil, because the people were pure in their faith 
(safa yi man) and stated that ‘in this place (i.e. in Ardabil), except for the sunna 
and jamda‘a, there has not been and there is no dispute and diversity of opinion 
of the schools (madhahib) such as the ‘Ashariyya, Mu‘tazila, Qadiriyya, 
Mushabbaha, Mujassama, Mu‘attala and others’.* 

The followers of the Safavids were known pejoratively by the Ottomans as 
Qizilbash, literally “Red Heads’, for the colour of their turbans. These were the 
Turcoman tribal groups, most of which originated in eastern Anatolia, sup 
ported the Safaviyya and became their religious followers. There were many 
different Qizilbash tribes; some, such as the Afshars and the Qajars, eventually 
seized power after Safavid rule came to an end. Other groups included the 
Rumlis, the Ustajlis and the Dhi’l Qadrs. The Qizilbash adhered to the same 
sort of ghuldt Shiism as their shaykhs. 

The next two leaders of the Safaviyya, Shaykh Sadr al Din Missa (d. 794/1391f.) 
and Shaykh Khvaja ‘Ali (d. 832/1429), continued in Shaykh Safi’s footsteps while 
the prestige and influence of the order grew in significant ways. Under Shaykh 
Sadr al Din Misa, Jalayirid officials acknowledged the influence of the Safaviyya, 
and even issued firmans acknowledging the influence of the order.’ Although 
during this time the order experienced some persecution and difficulties, it 
managed to survive these and emerge even more prosperous and influential 
under Shaykh Khvaja ‘Ali.* At the same time, Iran’s political landscape was 
changing, and leaders of the Safaviyya not only married into ruling families but 
also had interactions with political powers in the region. It is interesting to note 
that later Safavid chroniclers highlighted and in some cases exaggerated or 
reinvented these relationships. For example, although not mentioned in any 
Timurid source, several Safavid chroniclers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries narrate an account of either Shaykh Sadr al Din or Khvaja ‘Ali’s meet 
ings with Temiir (r. 771 807/1370 1405). For example, according to the well 
known chronicler of Shah ‘Abbas, Iskandar Beg Munshi, in the first two of three 
encounters, Shaykh Khvaja ‘Ali first met Temiir when the famous conqueror 
crossed the Oxus on his way to Transoxiana. Apparently, in this meeting, a vision 


2 Ibn Bazzaz Tavakkul ibn Isma‘l, Safvat al safa, ed. Ghulam Riza Tabataba’i Majd 
(Ardabil, [1373] 1994), p. 178. This passage (with slight modifications) is translated in 
Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, p. 49. 

3 Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, p. 53. 

4 Ibid., p. 54. 

5 Woods has listed, according to the early Timurid sources, the important religious 
individuals and shrines that Temiir visited around this time. They number nearly thirty, 
and none of them are Safavid. Personal communication from John E. Woods. 
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of Shaykh Khvaja ‘Ali appeared to Temiir, and presented him with his whip that 
had fallen into the water. Temiir interpreted this as a good omen. The dervish 
told him, ‘My home is Ardabil, the place where I shall appear is Dezful, and the 
place where I shall be buried is Jerusalem.”° In the second meeting, Temiir was 
on his way from Baghdad to Khuzistan when a dervish appeared wearing a black 
Sufi robe. He told Timiir that he was the dervish who had given him the whip 
which had fallen into the Oxus, and stated that they would meet again in 
Ardabil.’ Iskandar Beg’s account of the third meeting describes how Temiir 
came to release Anatolian prisoners. He also adds a section on the discovery of a 
wagf (endowment) document, now considered a forgery, indicating that Temtir 
endowed the revenues of a parcel of land for the benefit of the Safavid family.* 
While it is probable that such meetings never took place, they indicate something 
of the standing that the early Safavid shaykhs had for later dynastic writers.” 
The activities of the Safaviyya during the leadership of Junayd (d. 893/1460) 
started to change when the order became involved in ghazi warfare against 
Byzantine Trebizond and the Georgian Caucasus."° By this time, too, the 
order had taken on many of the beliefs associated with ghuluwwism, or exag 
gerated religious beliefs. The history of ghuluww expression in Islamicate history 
is complex. In previous centuries, ghuluww thinkers had become known for 
their ideas about the nature of the imam; this includes the idea that the 
imam was, if not divine, then at least of the rank of prophethood and with the 
authority that accompanied that status. They also expounded ideas that sug 
gested the anthropomorphism of God, resurrection, reincarnation and the 
transmigration of souls. Influences from certain varieties of Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism and Christianity also informed the development of ghuluww 
notions." By the Safavid period, such beliefs had already been absorbed 
into forms of Imamism, and many Sufi orders, though not necessarily Shi‘, 
showed particular reverence for ‘Ali and displayed ghuluww tendencies. The 
religious, Sufi and associated esoteric factions that shared some common 
characteristics with the Safaviyya in the fifteenth century included the Ahli 
Haqq, the Musha‘sha‘, the Hurtifiyya, the Baba’is and others. These groups all 


6 Iskandar Beg Munshi, Tarikh i ‘Glam dra yi ‘Abbasi, 2nd edn, 2 vols., ed. Iraj Afshar 
(Tehran, 1350 [1971]), vol. I, p. 15; trans. Roger Savory as History of Shah ‘Abbas the 
great (Tarik e ‘alamara ye ‘Abbasi), 3 vols., Persian Heritage Series, 28 (Boulder, CO, 
1978), vol. I, p. 27 (hereafter cited as ‘trans.’). 

7 Iskandar Beg Munshi, ‘Alam ard yi ‘Abbasi, p. 15, trans., p. 27. 

8 See Heribert Horst, Timur und Hégd ‘Ali. Ein beitrag zur geschichte der Safawiden (Mainz, 1958). 

9 See ibid. 

10 See Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, p. 74. 

11 See El’ ‘ghulat’ (Marshall Hodgson). 
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shared certain similar features, including the propagation of ghuluww beliefs 
through charismatic leaders, a number of whom made messianic claims or 
claims of divinity for themselves, and they enjoyed widespread popular 
appeal.”* The Safavid Junayd appears to have presented himself as something 
of a divine incarnation. The hostile Aq Qoyunlu writer Fazl Allah b. Razbihan 
Khunji, author of the ‘Alam ara yi Amini, states that ‘they openly called Shaykh 
Junayd “God” and his son “Son of God”’.” At the same time that the Safaviyya 
was displaying ghuluww proclivities, Safavid leaders continued to forge marital 
alliances with the ruling families of the time. For example, Junayd married the 
Aq Qoyunlu ruler Uzun Hasan’s sister, and Junayd’s son Haydar (d. 893/1488) 
married Uzun Hasan’s daughter. 


Shah Isma‘Il’s rise to power and subsequent reign 


The Safavid family continued to involve themselves in Aq Qoyunlu politics, 
including succession struggles, until Isma‘ll (r. 907 30/1501 24) took the throne 
and crowned himself king. As Aq Qoyunlu power weakened, however, and in 
the political confusion that ensued during this time, Isma‘l and his brother 
Ibrahim were smuggled away to Gilan, in the Caspian Sea region. Isma‘il was 
tutored and protected by the Shi Sufis of Lahijan. Eventually, he marched out 
from Lahijan with his followers, taking advantage of Aq Qoyunlu civil war and 
general weakness, and started moving into Arzinjan in Anatolia, and then on 
towards Ardabil. He continued to gather supporters and after waging successful 
campaigns in Shirvan and Baki, he finally headed for Tabriz.” 

When he reached Tabriz, Isma‘l crowned himself king, or Shah, in 907/1501. 
At the same time, he declared Twelver Shi‘ism the official state religion. The 
early Safavid chronicler Ghiyath al Din Khwandamir explains how ‘a regal decree 
was issued that all preachers in the realm of Azerbaijan pronounce the khutba in 
the name of the Twelve Imams’. Furthermore, the muezzins were ordered to 
add the phrase ‘And I profess that ‘Ali is the Friend of God’ to the call to prayer.” 

The whole issue of Shah Isma‘l’s religious policies has received a great deal 
of scholarly attention. Isma‘Il’s own religious persuasion before this time was 


12 For more information on this process, see Kathryn Babayan, Mystics, monarchs, and 
messiahs: Cultural landscapes of early modern Iran (Cambridge, MA, 2002), pp. 245 81. 

13 See Mazzaoui, Origins of the Safawids, p. 73. 

14 Ibid., p. 80. 

15 Ibid., pp. 81 2. 

16 Ghiyath al Din ibn Humam al Din Khvandamir, Tarikh i habib al siyar, 4 vols., ed. Jalal 
al Din Huma’ ([Tehran], 1333 [1954]), vol. I, p. 468; trans. Wheeler Thackston as 
Habibu’s siyar, 2 vols. (Cambridge, MA., 1994), vol. I, p. 576. 
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marked by significant ghuluww concepts, as his poetry attests. In his diwan, 
where he refers to himself as “Khata’i’, Isma‘l makes numerous high proph 

etological, imamological, messianic and related claims, where he suggests that 
he is the Mahdi, the return of Christ, and other religious and political figures of 
the past, as seen in the following poem: 


Shah Isma‘Il is my name, I am the mystery of Truth / Of all of these Ghazis I 
am the commander 

Fatima is my mother, ‘Ali is my father / Of the Twelve Imams I am the Pir 

Upon Yazid I revenged my father’s blood / Know well that I am of Haydarian 
essence 

The living Khidr and Jesus son of Mary / The Alexander of the people of the age 

Behold Yazid and the polytheists and the damned! / Quit am I of the Qibla of 
the hypocrites 

With me is Prophethood (nubuvvat) and the secret of successorship (vildyat) / 
Successor am I to Muhammad Mustafa 

With my sword have I subdued the world / I am the Qanbar (menial slave) of 
‘Ali Murtada 

Safi is my grandfather, Haydar is my father / Of the people of courage, truly I 
am Ja‘far 

Husaynid amI my curse upon Yazid! / Khata’7i am I, a servant of the shah” 


The establishment of Shi‘ism as the official 
state religion 


Shah Isma‘ll’s early religiosity raises certain questions in light of the fact that 
the most significant policy change that he instituted once he crowned himself 
king was the proclamation of Shi Islam as the official state religion. The 
chroniclers themselves are not particularly forthcoming about the matter; 
Iskandar Beg Munshi simply states the following: “The practice of the Twelver 
rite of shi’ism was made public. The pulpits in the mosques resounded with 
sermons in which the exalted names of the Shi‘ite Imams were commemo 

rated. The dinars were stamped with the inscription, “There is no god but 
God; Mohammad is the Prophet of God, and ‘Alt is the favorite friend of God”, 
and with the name of that chosen One of his descendants (Esma‘il himself). 
The reason behind this decision has been the subject of some debate and 


17 Shah Isma‘l, Il Canzoniere di Sah Isma‘Q Hat@i, ed. Tourkhan Gandjei (Naples, 1959), 
no. 16, trans. Robert Dankoff in ‘Readings in Islamic civilization: From the rise of Islam 
to the beginning of the roth/16th century’, Robert Dankoff, gen. ed., unpublished ms. 
Slightly modified. 

18 Iskandar Beg Munshi, ‘Alam ara yi “Abbasi, Pp. 27 8; trans., p. 44. 
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discussion. Some have suggested that Isma‘l wanted to distinguish his new 
state from Sunni neighbours to the east and west, and therefore he chose to 
convert Iran to Shi‘ism."” Another possible reason could be that while ghuluww 
Shi‘ism was an acceptable form of religious expression for Isma‘il’s Qizilbash 
supporters, he needed something that provided more formal organisation for 
ruling a state. Whatever his reasons, the changes he imposed on Iran were 
successful, for today the majority of Iran’s population is Shi, unlike the Sunni 
majority in Iran at the time of Shah Isma ‘ll. 


The question of outside influences 


Although Shah Isma‘l used many Persians who had been administrators during 
previous dynasties to run the bureaucracy of the new empire, in order to 
promote Shi‘ism, he invited scholars and experts from Qum, a traditional Shi 
centre in Iran, and southern Lebanon, in particular the Jabal “Amil region, which 
had been a centre of Shi‘ism since the tenth century, to travel throughout Iran 
and promote Shi‘ism.*° He also appointed such individuals to be muezzins and 
prayer leaders in mosques. There has been considerable discussion surrounding 
the migration of Shi‘ clerics to Iran in the Safavid period. Debate has surrounded 
the question of which Shi‘ scholars from outside Iran, in particular Jabal ‘Amil, 
came to Iran, and how many there were. The standard view was that the 
numbers were quite large, but it has been recently argued that individuals 
such as the famous ‘Ali ibn ‘Abd al ‘Ali al Karaki (d. 940/1534), the first Shi‘ 
from Jabal ‘Amil who went to Iran, were more the exception than the rule. At 
this point, it remains uncertain exactly how many scholars came to Iran, why 
they came, how long they stayed and what their activities were once they 
arrived.** What does seem to be the case is that although most of the Shit 
scholars in Iran were not from Jabal ‘Amil, many of the Shi scholars in the 
Jabal ‘Amil region did in fact leave for Safavid Iran, resulting in a ‘brain drain’ of 
sorts.” 


19 See, for example, EI” ‘Ismail I’ (Roger Savory). 

20 For details on Shah Isma‘ll’s early administration, see Jean Aubin, ‘Etudes Safavides I 
Sah Isma‘il et les notables de I’Iraq Persan’, Journal of Economic and Social History of the 
Orient, 2 (1959), pp. 37 8. For the movement of scholars from Jabal ‘Amil to Iran, see 
Albert Hourani, ‘From Jabal ‘Amil to Persia’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, 49 (1986), pp. 133 40. 

21 Andrew J. Newman, “The myth of the clerical migration to Safawid Iran: Arab Shiite 
opposition to ‘Ali al Karaki and Safawid Shiism’, Die Welt des Islams, 33 (1993), pp. 66 112. 

22 Devin J. Stewart, ‘Notes on the migration of ‘Amili scholars to Safavid Iran’, Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, 55 (1996), p. 3. 

23 Ibid., p. 4. 
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In terms of the impact these Shi experts had in Iran, it appears that they were 
in fact quite influential. For example, al Karaki was the leading Shi’ authority in 
Iran during his time, and, furthermore, the leading jurists during the first 120 
years of the dynasty were from Jabal ‘Amil.* Moreover, the influx was not 
immediate or early, as the bulk of the migrations took place after the reign of 
Shah Isma‘il in the second half of the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries.” 

Once these individuals arrived in Iran, they received prestigious court 
positions. Al Karaki and others were instrumental in converting Iran to 
Imami Shi‘ism, as distinct from the earlier Safavid Qizilbash form of Shi‘ism 
that was tinged with ghuldt beliefs. However, not all jurists who settled in Iran 
agreed with each other over religious matters; indeed, robust debates took 
place as early as the reign of Shah Tahmasp, when, for example, al Karaki and 
his former student Amir Ni‘mat Allah al Hilli the sadr debated whether or not 
Friday prayers should take place in light of the absence of the twelfth imam.”° 
Al Karaki was powerful and influential enough to garner opposition from 
sadrs and other notables as he gained increasingly important positions 
from the king.”” The king sided with al Karaki, who ended up finding support 
from among the Qizilbash. The Qizilbash seemed to favour the king’s policies 
of further establishing a Shi‘ orthodoxy in Iran.** Al Karaki and his colleagues 
gradually helped to ‘invent’ a new Shi‘ identity for the Safavids that included 
practices that helped to differentiate the Shit Safavids from their Ottoman 
enemies. Popular expressions of religiosity included the ritual cursing of the 
first three Sunni caliphs, and others developed over time. 

Isma ‘Il’s initial conquests resulted in his taking over most of Iran, what had 
been former Aq Qoyunlu territory, part of Ottoman territory in eastern 
Anatolia, Baghdad and Khuzistan.* He later challenged the Uzbeks, killed 
Muhammad Shaybani (Shibani) Khan the Uzbek leader in 916/1510, and took 
over Herat the same year. Although this did not end the Uzbek threat and one 
of Isma‘Il’s generals was in fact defeated by the Uzbeks in 918/ 1512, essentially 
the Uzbeks were kept behind their border. Of all his enemies, it was the 
Ottomans who posed the greatest threat and danger to Safavid rule. The 


24 Ibid., p. 6. 

25 Ibid., p. 7. 

26 Rula Jurdi Abisaab, Converting Persia: Religion and power in the Safavid empire (London, 
2004), Pp. 17. 

27 Ibid., pp. 17 18. 

28 Ibid., p. 20. 

29 This summary is based on the very useful overview of Isma‘l’s conquests in Hans R. 
Roemer, “The Safavid period’, in Peter Jackson and Laurence Lockhart, (eds.), The Cambridge 
history of Iran, vol. VI: The Timurid and Safavid periods (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 189 350. 
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Ottomans were worried, of course, about the possibility of rebellion and 
defection on the part of eastern Anatolian Turcoman Qizilbash to the 
Safavid cause. This fear was well founded, for in 917/1511, a rebellion led by 
a Qizilbash named Shah Quli Khan took place in the province of Teke Ili. His 
death in turn led to further rebellions within Ottoman territory, most notably 
in Rim. When Sultan Selim succeeded to the sultanate after the abdication of 
his father Bayezid in 918/1512, he persecuted Qizilbash in Anatolia and 
eventually led a campaign against Shah Isma‘l in 920/1514. This was the 
famous battle of Chaldiran, greatly celebrated in Ottoman chronicles, where 
Isma‘l and his army suffered a decisive defeat. 


The vicissitudes of Tahmasp’s reign and after 


Although the Safavids experienced military defeat at Chaldiran, the political 
outcome of the battle was a stalemate between the Ottomans and Safavids, 
even though the Ottomans ultimately won some territory from the Safavids. 
The stalemate was largely due to the ‘scorched earth’ strategy that the 
Safavids employed, making it impossible for the Ottomans to remain in the 
region.** Nevertheless, the defeat was a personal setback for Isma‘%l, who 
appears to have spent the rest of his life thereafter involved only in the internal 
affairs of his state. 

It was not until Isma‘il’s son, Tahmasp (r. 930 84/1524 76), took the throne 
that the policies his father established were fully enforced and started to 
become integrated into Iranian society. Tahmasp was ten years old when he 
came to the throne on Monday, 19 Rajab 930/23 May 1524, and therefore could 
not immediately establish himself as king. A co regency was established 
consisting of Div Sultan Rimld and Kapak Sultan Ustajli.* The two factions 
represented by these individuals came into conflict that eventually led to 
outright civil war between the Rimlis and their supporters and the Ustajliis 
and their backers. Although the civil war kept the various Qizilbash factions at 
bay, during the early years of Shah Tahmasp’s reign, Qizilbash leaders still 
managed to become extremely powerful and for all practical purposes ruled 
the various provinces under their control independently. It took Shah 
Tahmasp some nine years to re establish his authority. 


30 See EI” ‘Caldiran’ (J. R. Walsh). 
3r Martin B. Dickson, ‘Shah Tahmasb and the Uzbeks: The duel for Khur4sén with ‘Ubayd 
Khan (930 946/1524 1540)’, Ph.D. dissertation., Princeton University (1958), p. 52. 
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Externally, Shah Tahmasp had to face the Uzbek challenge coming from 
the east and the Ottomans to the west. The Uzbeks were first to take 
advantage of Tahmasp’s initial weakness when he ascended the throne. The 
research of Martin Dickson has shown that there were actually two distinct 
Uzbek states bordering on Khurasan that the Safavid monarch had to contend 
with: the Yadgarid Uzbeks of Khwarazm and the ‘Abi’l Khayrid Uzbeks of Ma 
Wara’ al Nahr. It was the latter, led by ‘Ubayd Khan, that posed the greatest 
threat to the Safavids.** Although Tahmasp was successful in retaking Herat at 
one stage, the Uzbeks posed a fairly constant threat to the eastern borders of 
the Safavid state, invading Safavid territory a total of five times during 
Tahmasp’s reign.” 

Tahmasp also had to deal with external threats from the Ottomans, in 
particular when Sultan Siileyman ‘kant’ (law giver), or ‘the Magnificent’ as 
he is known in the West (r. 926 74/1520 66), came to power. Despite four 
campaigns against the Safavids, the Ottomans were never able to make 
significant inroads into Safavid territory, for several reasons. First of all, they 
were trying to expand their empire in a westward direction as well as towards 
the east, and so their resources were thinly stretched. Second, the route from 
Istanbul to Iran was long and difficult. It involved crossing mountain passes 
which became covered with snow and impossible to penetrate in the winter. 
Furthermore, the previously mentioned ‘scorched earth’ strategy that the 
Safavids employed deprived the Ottomans of any resources that they might 
have acquired from the land on the passage to Iran. Hostilities against the 
Ottomans came to an end with the signing of the treaty of Amasya, which 
fixed the north west border of the Safavid state and divided Georgia between 
the Safavids and the Ottomans.** Although the Safavids were successful in 
keeping back the Ottomans, in 962/1555 Shah Tahmasp nevertheless trans 
ferred the Safavid capital from Tabriz to Qazvin, which better protected the 
Safavid capital from any future Ottoman threats. 

Of all Tahmasp’s neighbours during this period, the Mughals perhaps 
presented the least danger to the Safavid state. The Mughal emperor 
Humayin, facing problems both externally and internally, was forced to 
flee India and in 951/1544 sought refuge at Shah Tahmasp’s court. In an act 
of great humiliation, he was forced to acknowledge his loyalty to Shi Islam. 
After presenting Tahmasp with handsome gifts, including a large diamond 


32 Ibid., p. 23. 

33 These took place in 930/1524, 930 2/1524 6, 933 5/1526 8, 935 7/1529 31, 937 41/1531 4 
and 941 4/1535 8. See ibid., pp. 1 4. 

34 EI “Tahmasp’, (Roger Savory). 
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that weighed, according to the Safavid sources, approximately three quarters 
ofa pound, Humayitn was sent on his way back to India with support troops.” 


Shah Tahmasp’s religious policies 


Tahmasp was a very different character from his father. He did not want to be 
regarded as a semi divine figure, and he took steps to crush any sort of religious 
expression that considered him a messianic figure thereby transfiguring notions 
of Safavid kingly legitimacy. This took some time to accomplish; the Italian 
traveller Michele Membré, who visited Tahmasp’s camp when it was near 
Marand, describes how Anatolian Turcomans came to join Tahmasp: “Thus, 
there were of those Turcomans, horsemen, with their arms and lances, to the 
number of 600, who were stationed over against the court of the said Sophy, at a 
distance, riding round and round; all together they kept crying “Allah, Allah”... 
until the Shah came forth from his apartments, at the entrance.?° Furthermore, 
although Shah Tahmasp may have suppressed groups who proclaimed him as 
the Mahdi, he continued to promote the notion that he had a special relationship 
with this figure.” Membré describes how Shah Tahmasp would not allow one 
of his sisters to marry ‘because, he says, he is keeping her to be the wife of the 
Mahdi. This Mahdi is a descendant of ‘Ali and Muhammad, and he says he keeps 
her on the grounds that he is the court and the true place of Muhammad. Thus, 
too, he has a white horse, which he keeps for the said Mahdi ... no one rides this 
8 In addition to down 
playing the ghuluww tendencies exhibited during Isma‘l’s reign and earlier, 
during Tahmasp’s reign, both ghuluww expressions of religiosity and Sunnism 
were persecuted, leading to many individuals leaving Iran for Mughal India. 
Tahmasp further solidified Iran’s new Shi‘ identity by formally including within 
his military corps groups of tabarr@iyan. These individuals were in charge of 
ensuring that the practice of ritual cursing of the first three Sunni caliphs was 
carried out throughout Iran, and they also engaged in surveillance activities in 
an attempt to detect any Sunni activity. They received the direct support of 
Tahmasp himself.” 
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Despite this relative difference in Isma‘l and Tahmasp’s relationship with the 
Qizilbash with regards to their messianic position, Tahmasp continued the 
practice of marrying into prominent Qizilbash families. Recent scholarship on 
the Safavid family has traced kinship ties with the Safavids and the Tekelu 
Qizilbash tribe, and shown that the Safavids pursued this policy in order to 
broaden their base of support and enjoy continued Qizilbash loyalty.*° 
Although this policy changed by the end of the sixteenth century, during the 
reigns of Shah Isma‘l and Shah Tahmasp, it brought advantages to the Qizilbash 
in terms of wealth and prestige for the offspring of these alliances and Qizilbash 
loyalty and an ever growing kinship network for the Safavid royal family. 

Early Safavid political legitimacy, until the time of Shah ‘Abbas, rested on 
three pillars: the king as the shadow of God on earth in line with pre Islamic 
Persian notions of kingship; the king as the shaykh of the Safaviyya Sufi order; 
and the king as the representative of the seventh imam, Misa al Kazim, from 
whom the Safavids claimed descent. This ideological platform is reflected in 
both Safavid historical writing and painting. During Shah Tahmasp’s reign, 
chroniclers rewrote the Safavid past in order to show that the Safavid Sufi 
founders had always been practising Twelver Shi‘is. For example, Amir 
Mahmiid, son of a wellknown late Timurid/early Safavid chronicler 
Khwandamir, used his father’s Habib al siyar as a model which he rewrote in 
significant ways for his own history, known as the Dhayli habib al siyar. For 
example, in his Safvat al safa, Ibn Bazzaz describes in detail the illness, death and 
burial of Shaykh Zahid, Shaykh Safi’s pir/murshid (Sufi guide). Amir Mahmud 
transformed the account of rituals performed before the burial, and the burial 
itself, into a specifically Twelver Shi funeral. The following parallel passages 
illustrate the process of historical revision reflecting the religious transformation 
that Iran was undergoing during Shah Tahmasp’s rule: 


Safvat al safa 

Shaykh Safi performed all of the religious, customary and ceremonial duties 
that were necessary and if the Shaykh forgot something because of fear, the 
spirit of Shaykh Zahid taught him until he did it, and he assisted and helped 
him in all that he did and did not do until the necessary duties and customs 
were completely finished. Then he performed a formal burial in his luminous, 
fragrant sepulchre.*" 


40 See Maria Szuppe, ‘Kinship ties between the Safavids and the Qizilbash amirs in late 
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of an Islamic society (London, 1996), pp. 79 104. 
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Habib al siyar 

Shaykh Saft al Din proceeded with the necessities of preparing and shrouding 
[the body], and performed the customs of mourning.” 

Dhayl i habib al siyar 

Shaykh Safi al Din commanded that his pure body be washed according to the 
custom of the Prophet and in conformity with Twelver practice, and 
shrouded him, and offered prayers at his blessed funeral; and they buried 
him in a suitable place in that region, and proceeded to build a tomb for that 
unique one of the age.” 


As seen in these passages, the original episode in Safvat al safa describes how 
after Shaykh Zahid died they buried him, thus completing the requisite duties 
of a formal burial (dafni sari). In Amir Mahmiid’s chronicle, Shaykh Safi 
washed the body according to the customs of the Prophet (sunnat i rasil) 
and in conformity with Twelver practice.** Historians writing during Shah 
‘Abbas’s reign reproduced this particular version of the narrative in their 
accounts, and in this way they continued to propagate the notion that the 
early Safavids were practising Twelver Shi‘s. 

In 940/1533, Shah Tahmasp himself commissioned a certain Abii al Fath al 
Husayni to ‘update’ the Safvat al safa in certain ways. Al Husayni altered the 
preface which contained the genealogy, and the epilogue. This royal com 
mand to revise the Safvat al safa reflects the Safavids’ preoccupation with their 
earlier history and legitimising principles. However, even before al Husayni 
made his revisions, changes had been made to the Safavid genealogy which 
extended Firiiz Shah’s ancestry back to the seventh imam of the Imami Shi‘a, 
Musa al Kazim, and added the title ‘sayyid’ to the names of the shaykhs and 
their ancestors. Indeed, as Roger Savory has pointed out, reworkings of the 
Safavid genealogy included the addition of four unknown individuals simply 
named ‘Muhammad’ to extend the genealogy back to Misa al Kazim.” 

As the borders of the Safavid state expanded, and as Safavid historiography 
evolved to reflect changing notions of politics, kingship and religion, so too did 
Safavid artistic achievements. For example, Safavid miniature painting during 
this time found its greatest expression in the form of a Shah ndma completed 
during the reign of Shah Tahmasp. Shah Isma ‘ll initially commissioned the work 
as a gift for his nine year old son, Prince Tahmasp. The manuscript eventually 
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found its way to the Ottoman empire, where it may have been presented to the 
Ottoman sultan Murad III (r. 982 1003/1574 95) as a coronation gift from Shah 
Tahmiasp in 984/ 1576.*° Martin Dickson and Stuart Cary Welch, in their massive 
undertaking to study this important illuminated manuscript, were able to 
identify at least four senior painters and five younger artists who worked on 
the ‘Houghton Shah nama’ as it is sometimes called, although only two of the 
paintings are actually signed.” In this great manuscript, often groups of artists 
worked on individual paintings, although some of the finest illustrations were 
executed by one artist.** It was probably the great artist Sultan Muhammad who 
directed the project at first, assigning specific illustrations to particular artists, 
depending on their abilities.” He was then succeeded by Mir Musawwir, who 
was replaced by Aqa Mirak.*° Some artists specialised in backgrounds, others in 
portraits, and still others in battle scenes or tragic events. Completed pages of 
illustrations were then passed on to specialists who gilded and framed the pages 
and added various ornaments to the pages.” This particular Shah nama contains 
perhaps the greatest and certainly the most famous miniature painting in all of 
Persian art: Sultan Muhammad’s “The Court of Gayimars’. According to Welch 
and Dickson, the painting represents a combination of Tabriz Turcoman and 
Timurid Herati artistic traditions. The painting shows the first king of Iran, 
Gayumars, seated on a mountain top. On either side of him stand two lines of 
individuals dressed in leopard skins. The rocks and mountains in the back 
ground of the painting contain hidden pictures of people and monsters, perhaps 
‘earth spirits’.”* It is no coincidence that the Safavid kings would choose to direct 
their royal patronage to a Shah nama; ever since the Mongols invaded Iran, the 
production of illustrated Shah ndmas was an important way in which kings 
legitimised their rule. For the Mongols in particular, who were ruling as 
outsiders, producing a Shah nama helped legitimise rule over their Iranian 
subjects. And the Safavids, who claimed in part to be ruling as the shadow of 
God on earth in line with pre Islamic notions of kingship, were no exception. 
Although some Safavid artists, namely painters, found patronage with the 
first two Safavid kings, others, whether out of religious conviction, or religious 
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persecution, or the promise of higher salaries, left Iran for neighbouring 
Mughal India. For example, the late Timurid/early Safavid historian 
Khwandamir, who was a Zaydi Shi, went to India in 935/1528 and met 
Babur (r. 932 7/1526 30). Babur, whom Khwandamir often accompanied on 
various campaigns, mentions Khwandamir’s presence in his autobiographical 
memoirs, the Babur nama.” Shortly after their meeting, Babur died and was 
succeeded by his son Humayiin, to whom Khwandamir dedicated his Humayin 
nama, also known as the Qdaniin Humdayini (940/1534).’* Khwandamir enjoyed 
great prestige under Humayin, who eventually made him the amir i muwarrikh, 
or ‘chief chronicler’.” As a result, Knwandamir bridged the historiographical 
traditions of the Safavids and the Mughals by writing for both dynasties. 

During Akbar’s reign (r. 963 1014/1556 1605), Mughal historians utilised, or 
at least were familiar with, Mirkhwand’s Rawzat al safa, a late Timurid work, 
because a certain Mir Ghiyath al Din ‘Ali ‘Naqib Khan’ had apparently 
committed to memory the seven volumes of Rawzat al safa, thus reflecting 
the popularity that this work enjoyed in at least some Mughal circles.*° Naqib 
Khan came from a well known family that had originally served the Safavids. 
His father was Mir ‘Abd al Latif Qazvini, one of Akbar’s tutors, and his uncle 
was Mirza ‘Ala al Dawla ‘Kami’ Qazvini, author of the Nafa’is al ma’athir, a 
biographical dictionary of Persian poets.” Naqib Khan’s grandfather was 
Yahya ibn ‘Abd al Latif Husayni Qazvini. The latter lived in Iran during the 
reign of Shah Tahmasp, and wrote the Lubb al tavarikh. Husayni Qazvini, a 
Sunni, was eventually put in prison by Shah Tahmasp and died there two 
years later in 962/1555. Ten years later, his family left Iran for India (in 
973/1565), at Humayiin’s invitation.** 


Safavid society under Shah Isma‘4l and 
Shah Tahmasp 


After Shah Isma‘ll established his rule over Iran, the Turkic Qizilbash tribes 
(uymdq) that supported him in his bid for power were granted significant posts 
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in the new government. In particular, they held the position of amir al ‘umar@, 
or ‘chief Qizilbash leader’, a term that was interchangeably used with wakil 
(deputy). Prominent Qizilbash leaders furthermore received prestigious pro 
vincial governorships and the responsibilities of controlling that province and 
mobilising their troops at the request of the king.”” All together, they formed 
what could be called a ‘military/ governing elite’ in the new Safavid state. In 
addition to prominent Qizilbash, the other main element in Safavid society 
consisted of the Persian speaking elite who formed the administrative classes 
under previous ruling dynasties. The most important positions within this 
social group were the vizier, or chief administrator, and the sadr, who was the 
chief religious figure.°° Although the oft repeated quote by Minorsky that 
these two groups, the so called “Turks and Tajiks’, mixed ‘like oil and water’ 
and that their spheres of power were quite separate may have held true to 
some degree, there were certainly significant exceptions.*' These included, for 
example, the famous court secretary and historiographer Iskandar Beg 
Munshi, who was a Turcoman. Hasan Beg Rumli, another important chroni 
cler from the era of Shah Tahmasp, was also of Qizilbash background, as 
evidenced by his name ‘Ramli’. 

After Shah Tahmasp’s reign of fifty two years, the longest reign of any Safavid 
or indeed any Persian king of the Islamic period, he was succeeded by his son 
Isma‘ll II (r. 984 5/1576 7), who is best known for having attempted to return 
Iran to Sunni Islam. Safavid chroniclers do not have very many good things to 
say about Isma‘ll II’s religious policies. For example, Iskandar Beg certainly 
shows little admiration for this king in his chronicle. He accuses him of being 
‘guilty of a number of forbidden practices’, such as ‘associating with certain 
crazy fools among the qizilbash’.®* In narrating the death of Isma‘ll II, he states 
that ‘since most people had suffered as a result of the evil actions of Shah Isma‘l 
II, no one was particularly disturbed by his death, and the transfer of power was 
effected without any disturbances’. Isma‘ll II did not stay in power for very 
long only one year, approximately, until a group of Qizilbash with the 
assistance of his sister, Pari Khan Khanum, poisoned him.°* He was succeeded 
by his brother, the nearly blind Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda. During this 
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king’s reign, real power lay in the hands of his wife, Mahd i ‘Ulya’, and his sister, 
Pari Khan Khanum. After Mahd i ‘Ulya’ orchestrated the murder of Pari Khan 
Khanum, she reigned supreme, much to the dismay of the Qizilbash. The fact 
that ‘harem politics’ and Qizilbash supremacy had become a major feature of 
Safavid politics at this time reflects the decentralised nature of the Safavid state 
in the aftermath of Shah Tahmasp’s reign, and indeed, during the reigns of 
Isma‘l II and Sultan Muhammad Khudabanda, Iran again lapsed into political 
fragmentation as individual Qizilbash leaders became increasingly powerful. 
They successfully conspired to murder Mahd i ‘Uly@’ and they chose the next 
king, ‘Abbas. They also enjoyed governorships of important Iranian cities and 
provinces. At the same time, the neighbouring Uzbeks and Ottomans 
encroached upon Safavid territory, eager to take advantage of a weakened 
Safavid Iran. It was not until the reign of Shah ‘Abbas (r. 996 1038/1588 1629) 
that centralised rule became re established in Iran. 


The reign of Shah ‘Abbas: changes in the military 
and administrative structure of the state 


Shah ‘Abbas came to the throne in 996/1588 in a succession where a Qizilbash 
chief, Murshid Quli Khan Ustajlu, played the most important role, for he was 
the one who chose the seventeen year old ‘Abbas to be king.®° Shah ‘Abbas 
goes down in history perhaps as Safavid Iran’s most successful and famous 
monarch. However, at the beginning of his reign, he faced the challenge of 
‘reconquering’ Iran before dealing with the ever present external threats to 
the Safavid state. The chronicler Iskandar Beg Munshi characterises Shah 
‘Abbas’s challenges in the following manner: 


He [Shah ‘Abbas] was confronted by two powerful monarchs, the problem of 
Qizilbash disunity had not been solved, and he was faced by domestic 
revolts ... and by rebellions on the part of the semi independent rulers on 
the borders of the Safavid empire, who had taken advantage of fifteen years of 
weak Safavid rule since the death of Shah Tahmasb to shake off Safavid 
suzerainty and assert their independence.” 
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Shah ‘Abbas addressed these challenges by implementing a twofold strategy that 
consisted of destroying rebellious and disobedient Qizilbash leaders on the one 
hand and, on the other, raising a new army consisting of ghulams, or slaves, who 
had been brought into Iran from the Caucasus, and transforming them into a 
new elite. In his attempt to suppress Qizilbash power, the monarch systemati 
cally removed those Qizilbash who were rebelling against his rule, and replaced 
them with ghulam leaders who would show allegiance to the monarch alone. 
Perhaps the most dramatic example of ‘Abbas’s contest against the Qizilbash 
can be seen in his dealings with Ya‘qib Khan (d. 998/1590), the Dhi’l Qadr 
governor of Shiraz. The chroniclers of Shah ‘Abbas narrate this episode in great 
detail, giving it more attention than nearly any other episode in the early period of 
his reign. One historian, the chronicler Aftishta yi Natanzi, even stated that this 
was the event that inspired him to write his history: “When the news of this 
manifest victory spread far and wide throughout Iran, it became a source of 
astonishment to the masters of knowledge because the fortress of Istakhr, by 
virtue of its strength, had been a source of glory to the Eastern kings ... The 
strangeness of this wonderful incident and the good fortune of the “Alid king 
became the reason for the limping pen to hasten in writing this story." Ya‘qtib 
Khan was the governor of Fars who was effectively ruling the region independ 
ently when Shah ‘Abbas came to power. He also controlled Kirman, Abarqth and 
Yazd, and therefore posed a threat to the king.® Prior to his rebellion, Ya‘qiib 
Khan associated with members of the Ni‘matullahi Sufi order, in particular 
Mirmiran Yazdi and his son Shah Khalil Allah, who was allied with Ya‘qub Khan 
for some time.’”° The khan surrounded himself with a number of Qizilbash rebels 
of various tribes, including Mukhtar Sultan of the Sharaf al Din branch of the 
Tekelu Qizilbash.” In order to avoid what would have been certain execution, 
Ya‘qub Khan sought refuge in the fortress of Istakhr in Shiraz. Shah ‘Abbas tried to 
use diplomacy both before and after Ya‘qub Khan entered the fortress, and sought 
a meeting with the khan, but was unsuccessful in doing so. He was successful, 
however, in persuading him to leave the fortress. Ya‘qub Khan eventually made 
his way to the king’s court, where he was ultimately executed in 998/1590. 
While the episode of Ya‘qub Khan perhaps symbolically marked the victory 
of the king over the Qizilbash, at the same time, in order to bypass the 
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Qizilbash problem militarily, Shah ‘Abbas developed a new ‘pillar of legitimacy’ 
whereby he called for the direct loyalty of the ghulam elite that formed his new 
army. By issuing the call for shahsevan, or ‘love for the king’, ‘Abbas attempted to 
bypass the Qizilbash altogether. The fact that Shah ‘Abbas needed to raise this 
new army at all reflects some of the political problems that he faced when he 
came to power. Most notably, Shah ‘Abbas found it difficult to make legitimising 
claims on the basis of being the representative of the hidden imam, because the 
clerical classes had become increasingly powerful and were acknowledging the 
fact that genealogical descent from the imams was irrelevant in officially repre 
senting the hidden imam. Furthermore, as the Sufis had increasingly fallen out of 
favour, claims on the part of the king to be the head of the Safavid Sufi order also 
did not carry much weight. Thus, in addition to appealing to the notion of 
shahsevan, Shah ‘Abbas’s chroniclers added another new theme to the legitimis 
ing platform: drawing connections between Shah ‘Abbas and Temiir. These 
shifts in political currents are reflected in chronicles such as Siyaqi Nizam’s 
Futihat i humayin, a history of Shah ‘Abbas’s campaign to Khurasan (1007/ 
1598). In this history, Siyaqi Nizam goes to considerable lengths to connect 
Shah ‘Abbas’s name with Temtir’s. In his preface, Siyaqi Nizam includes an 
interesting passage in which he links, by alphabetical and numerological (abjad) 
means, the Safavid and Temurid dynasties. Here, Siyagi Nizam states that, since 
Shah ‘Abbas was a descendant of the Twelve Imams, there were twelve major 
events in his reign. He then compares this to Temtir’s reign, noting that even 
though Temiir, the ‘supreme lord of the fortunate conjunction (sahibgiran i a'lay’ 
did not pay attention to whether the time was auspicious or not, his undertakings 
nevertheless occurred at auspicious times.’* Thus, Siyaqi Nizam attempts to link 
the twelve great events in Shah ‘Abbas’s reign (he does not state what they 
were) which numbered twelve because of his being a descendent of the Twelve 
Imams_ with the auspiciousness of the events of Temiir’s reign. 

Other evidence of this new Timurid emphasis as a legitimising factor exists 
in Iskandar Beg Munshi’s chronicle, where he too refers to Shah ‘Abbas as 
sahibgiran and explains why he does so: 


It will not have escaped the notice of perspicacious persons that the title of 
saheb geran (lord of the auspicious conjunction of planets) has, in the past, 
frequently been bestowed on princes by secretaries wishing to flatter their 
masters. In the case of Shah ‘Abbas, however, it is verifiable by fact. From the 
time of his birth up to the present day, there has occurred the conjunction of 
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various celestial bodies, the prognostications of which corroborate events in the 
life of Shah ‘Abbas. According to the calculations of astrologers, each of these 
conjunctions foretells the appearance of a powerful and fortunate prince.” 


Religion during the reign of Shah ‘Abbas 


Despite the new Timurid emphasis, Shah ‘Abbas still presented himself as a 
devout Shi. One of his chroniclers, Jalal al Din Munajjim Yazdi, referred to 
him as the kalb i dstan i ‘Alt (‘the dog of ‘Alt’s threshold’), to express the king’s 
great humility before Shii holy figures. Shah ‘Abbas’s displays of religiosity 
were public and designed to attract attention. Aside from erecting beautiful 
and expansive mosques in his new capital city of Isfahan, as will be discussed 
below, in 1010/1601 he undertook a pilgrimage on foot to Mashhad in order to 
visit the shrine of Imam Riza (d. 203/818).”4 It took him approximately two 
months to complete the trip. Although the reason that he gave for making the 
pilgrimage was to fulfil a vow, we do not know the specifics of this vow, 
and the actual rationales were complex and included diplomatic, political and 
religious motivations.” The political motive may have been to reassert the 
legitimacy of the Safavid monarchy after the instability that followed the death 
of Shah Tahmasp, and to claim Mashhad for the Safavids after conflicts with 
the Uzbeks over the city.”° At the same time, by establishing Mashhad as a 
place for his Shi subjects to visit, Shah ‘Abbas may have been trying to 
redirect the pilgrimage to Mecca, which at this time, as a result of conflicts 
with the Ottomans, posed major challenges to those living in Iran.”” It may 
also be that he was inspired by the neighbouring Mughal emperor Akbar, who 
also undertook pilgrimages on foot several times during his reign.”* 

Shi‘ religiosity was not just the domain of the king. During this time, ShiT 
scholars and clerics continued to expound the doctrines and beliefs of the state 
religion. Perhaps the most important religious figure during the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas was Shaykh Baha’ al Din al ‘Amili, sometimes known as Shaykh Baha’ 
(d. 1031/1622). Iskandar Beg pays glowing tribute to him in his section on 
‘Sayyids, Shaykhs and Divines’, and ‘Notable Deaths’, saying that he was 
‘profoundly learned in all branches of knowledge, particularly jurisprudence’, 
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He also refers to him as ‘the foremost scholar of his age’, noting that he 
enjoyed a great deal of royal favour: “The shah kept him constantly at his side; 
both when he was in the capital and when he was making a journey some 
where, the shah would visit his dwelling to enjoy his company.” Although 
Iskandar Beg does not say so, some considered him to be the mujaddid, or 
‘renewer’ of the eleventh/seventeenth century.*° Shaykh Baha'i was 
appointed to the post of Shaykh al Islam of Isfahan, a position which he held 
for a short time.** He was extremely prolific and wrote on a diverse variety of 
topics, including scientific works such as treatises on mathematics, numerol 
ogy and astrolabes; traditional Islamic sciences such as tafstr and hadith, and 
books of poetry, which reflect his Sufi tendencies. He was teacher to several 
famous scholars, including Mulla Muhsin al Fayz al Kashani (d. 1091/1680) and 
Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1649), both of whom were significant Shi writers and 
philosophers in their own right. Shah ‘Abbas respected him greatly, and the 
shaykh accompanied the king on various diplomatic and political missions, or 
went on such trips on his own as the king’s representative. For example, 
several chroniclers, including the court astrologer and historiographer Jalal al 
Din Munajjim Yazdi, Qazi Ahmad Qummi and Natanzi all note several 
instances in which Shaykh Baha’i was sent on various missions on Shah 
‘Abbas’s behalf. These include the shaykh’s bringing the rebellious vizier 
Yuli Beg out of the fortress of Tabarak, and his trip to Gilan and elsewhere 
for the purpose of arranging temporary marriages.** One chronicler, Mirza 
Qasim Beg Junabadi, even stated that he was involved in retrieving Ya‘qub 
Khan, the rebellious Dhi’! Qadr Qizilbash leader, from the fortress in Istakhr.* 
Another important Shi philosopher theologian from this period was the 
famous philosopher Sayyid Muhammad Bagir Astarabadi, better known as Mir 
Damad (d. 1040/1630f.), who is widely regarded as the founder of the so called 
‘school of Isfahan’. Astarabadi received the title ‘Damad’ or ‘son in law’ as a 
result of his marriage to the daughter of the famous theologian Shaykh ‘Alt b. 
Husayn Karaki. Although like Shaykh Baha’1, Mir Damad wrote on a variety of 
topics, his main interest was in the field of philosophy, where he attempted to 
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bring together the philosophies of Avicenna (Ibn sina) (d. 428/1037) and 
Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191).°* He also had an interest in the philosophies of time, 
and the terminology that earlier philosophers used to describe time related 
phenomena. Mir Damad was an important figure at the courts of Shah ‘Abbas I 
and his successor Shah Safi I (r. 1038 52/1629 42), and at least one of his works, 
the Persian al Jadhawat, was written at the command of the former. 

On a popular level, Shi rituals and practices also evolved and developed 
considerably during the time of Shah ‘Abbas. These practices were, like the 
king’s own expressions of religiosity, quite public in nature and often promoted 
by the king himself. These included, for example, the development of the 
commemoration of Muharram into an elaborate public festival.** Such festivals 
included mourning processions, gatherings and pageants. These especially 
expanded after the capital was transferred to Isfahan. At the same time, the 
people of Iran, including the king, commemorated traditionally Persian festivals 
such as the feast of Nawriiz (new year), which under ‘Abbas was celebrated for 
several weeks. Aspects of this festival and other pre Islamic Persian festivities 
had an influence on not only observations of Muharram, but also Ashura 8° 

Both internal and external sources also point to other expressions of 
popular culture, some of which are just now beginning to receive scholarly 
attention. Shah ‘Abbas apparently was responsible for instituting festivals of 
‘lights’ which involved firework displays and the burning of lights whenever 
he entered a particular city or on other occasions.*” The king also encouraged 
neighbourhood factionalism between two different groups known as the 
Haydaris and the Ni‘matis. The names come from earlier medieval Sufi 
shaykhs, and the practice of civic factional competition or strife also dates 
back to earlier centuries. According to one traveller’s account, Shah ‘Abbas 
promoted these conflicts in order to ‘divide and rule’ and to make sure that 
expressions of violence were safely contained within the context of these 
opposing groups fighting each other with sticks and stones.** 

The era of Shah ‘Abbas was therefore one in which notions of legitimacy 
had changed and evolved from the early Safavid period. ‘Abbas developed 
new ways to legitimise his rule and, in doing so, transformed the monarchy. 
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These developments are reflected in Safavid art and culture, as can be gen 
erally seen in the area of architecture and specifically in the city of Isfahan. 


Safavid art and culture: the city of Isfahan 


The greatest expression of Safavid artistic achievement during the era of Shah 
‘Abbas was no doubt the city of Isfahan. ‘Abbas moved the capital city to 
Isfahan from Qazvin in 1005/1596f. to make the capital safer from potential 
Ottoman attack. Isfahan was a planned city, designed to become the commer 
cial and political centre of the Safavid state. The entire city was designed to 
reflect the power and legitimacy of the king. Symbolically, we may also view 
Isfahan as a reflection of Shah ‘Abbas’s successful efforts at transforming the 
Safavid state into one that reflected the international power of the dynasty, the 
increasing importance of the royal household and a new style of kingship that, 
in a very tangible way, reflected the Shah’s power. 

Shah ‘Abbas’s Isfahan was built around a large square, known as the Maydan i 
naqshi jahan. The square was constructed with shops on both sides of the 
two storey perimeter walls. This construction was done in two phases. The 
initial phase and purpose of the square, undergone in 998 1003/1590 5, was for 
royal entertainment and sports. The second phase, begun in r1o1r 12/1602 4, 
expanded or transformed the square into a commercial centre.*? Each side of the 
square had an important building. These included the ‘Ali Qapi palace, a five 
storey edifice with a large balcony from which the king watched polo tourna 
ments and other events taking place in the square. On another side was the 
Masjid i Shah, the congregational mosque, which was covered with turquoise 
tiles. Work on this mosque started approximately seven years after the commer 
cial renovation of the square.”° There was definitely a commercial motivation 
even in the building of this mosque, because it was strategically situated at a site 
whereby visitors had to cross the market area twice in order to enter the 
mosque.” The Shaykh Lutf Allah mosque, or the Great Dome mosque, the 
last major undertaking on the royal square, was not completed until after 
the king’s death. This mosque was intended for the monarch’s own private 
worship. Like the Masjid i Shah, the Shaykh Lutf Allah mosque is decorated on 
the exterior with beautiful painted tiles. Finally, at the other end, opening on to 
the square, was the Qaysariyya bazaar, one of the earliest structures to be built 
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on the maidan, which became the centre of Safavid trade and commerce. The 
Qaysariyya represents the king’s attempt to modernise commerce in the city. 
This bazaar included separate sections for various types of goods such as carpets, 
silks and others. The Qaysariyya complex also included caravans, mosques and 
bathhouses, and the entire bazaar complex took up some 11 square miles. Other 
features of the capital city included the chahar bagh, or four gardens complex. 
This suburban neighbourhood included a great garden, a boulevard, a bridge 
and a district known as the Tabrizi district.”* 


Safavid poetry 


Safavid poetry has historically received much less attention than what is 
considered ‘classical’ Persian poetry, and what attention it has received has 
been negative. This is largely due to the fact that it has been placed within 
the context of a later literary development known as the bdz gasht i ‘adabt 
(return) movement, whereby both Iranian and Western scholars viewed the 
poetry from this period as qualitatively worse than classical poetry.” It has 
also been traditionally seen as the poetry of ‘decline’. This idea is often still 
repeated today.** Because much of this poetry was written in India, scholars 
referred to Safavid poetry using the problematic phrase sabk i hindi, or the 
‘Indian style’, and pointed out its negatively unique features of ‘metaphor 
ical conceits, personification proverbs, poetic etiology, unusual imagery, 
colloquialisms, tangled syntax, ellipses and so forth’.” Such assessments of 
Safavid poetry have also extended into prose writing, in particular histor 
iography.°° Many reasons have been given for the migration of Iranian poets 
to Mughal India. Earlier assessments suggested that religious persecution 
and concern with developing a Shi% orthodoxy left Safavid kings, Shah 
Tahmasp in particular, uninterested in promoting poetry. More recently, 
however, such theories have been discarded in favour of economic explan 
ations, which show that Safavid poets went to India due to financial 
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incentive; India was wealthier and, furthermore, due to the fact that Mughal 
emperors were Persian speaking, they promoted Persian language and 
culture.”” In addition to re examining reasons for Persian poets moving to 
India, recent scholarship has also re evaluated Safavid poetry and historiog 
raphy, and this has led to new appraisals of its quality. In particular, Safavid 
poets took earlier models that they used as a basis for innovation. Thus, like 
its historiographical counterpart, Safavid poetical writing was imitative in 
nature, as poets took earlier metres, themes and other aspects of classical 
poems, reworking them in innovative ways.” 

Some of the most important Safavid poets included Baba Fighant (d. 925/ 1519), 
“Urfi Shirazi (d. 999/1590f.), Shani Takalla (d. 1023/1614), Hakim Shafa’i of Isfahan 
(d. 1037/1627f.) and S@ib Tabrizi (d. 1087/1676f.).” Rather than referring to 
themselves as proponents of the sabk i hindi, these poets and others considered 
themselves to have developed a ‘fresh style’, or taza gi’7, suggesting the innovative 
and new nature of this poetry. Among the features of this new style of poetry was 
the importance of the ‘unexpected turn of thought’ or ‘startling connection 
between image and idea’.°° Although currently there exists a lively debate 
regarding the value of such poets and their work, particularly in comparison 
with their classical predecessors, there is no doubt that during the Safavid period 
itself, promoters of the ‘new style’ were popular, enjoyed patronage of various 


yr 


Safavid rulers and were in many cases extremely prolific writers.”° 


Social and economic developments 


Perhaps the most significant of all Shah ‘Abbas’s economic policies and reforms 
was his establishment in 1028/1619 of a royal monopoly out of the silk industry. 
Like the construction of Isfahan, this policy was carried out in more than one 
phase. It started with his bringing the silk producing regions of Gilan and 
Mazandaran under his control early on during his reign. Then, in the 1590s, he 
transformed these provincial areas into crown lands. After the forced immigration 
of Armenian communities into New Julfa, he monopolised the silk industry.” 
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In order further to promote trade, in 1012/1604, Shah ‘Abbas brought 
Armenians from Julfa, very much against their will, to live in Isfahan, where 
they settled in a neighbourhood called ‘New Julfa’. This population transfer 
took place at a time when the Ottomans and Safavids were at war with one 
another. The Armenians were allowed to construct their own churches and 
worship as they pleased, and they became prosperous and powerful mer 
chants in Isfahan, where they enjoyed special privileges from the state. In 
particular, they became very much involved in silk production and export, 
and, along with the ghulams, they profited greatly from the silk trade." 

In addition to the Armenian merchants, the same ghuldms who served in Shah 
‘Abbas’s new army also formed part of the new elite that developed in the wake 
of the Qizilbash decline. While the famous ghulam Allah Verdi Khan was known 
and celebrated as a great general serving under the king, he also sponsored 
important building projects in the Shiraz area, such as a bridge, a double dam, a 
fort, royal house and a madrasa."°* Others of the new elite ghulam class also 
participated in such projects, thus indicating that this social group engaged in a 
range of activities beyond the military. These included Ganj ‘Ali Khan Zek, who 
built a maidan complex in Kirman, as well as accompanying the king on military 
campaigns and serving as governor of Kirman."’ The most famous ghulam 
patron of the Shah ‘Abbas period was Mirza Muhammad ‘Sart’ (blonde) Taqi, 
who sponsored the construction of entire towns and roads, and contributed to 
the upkeep of Shii shrines.’®° Allah Verdi Khan (d. 1022/1613) and his son Imam 
Quli Khan (d. 1042/1633) were also involved in sponsoring other Safavid arts. 
The latter, in particular, patronised calligraphy, painting and poetry, as did Sara 
Taqi and the Armenian ghulam Qaracahqay Khan, who supported the Safavid 
shrine in Ardabil."°” 

The land reforms that the king instituted consisted primarily of transforming 
significant amounts of state land into crown land. This practice continued under 
‘Abbas’s successors. It was initiated in order to pay the new ghulam army. 
Qizilbash were traditionally paid through land grants known as tiyil, which 
gave them considerable independence, but once Shah ‘Abbas consolidated his 
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own power, he decided to pay the ghulams through his own crown lands. 
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Travellers in the Safavid era 


During the Safavid period, relations and interactions with Europe reached a 
new peak of activity. Many Europeans, with the encouragement of the Safavid 
kings, came to Iran in hopes of establishing trading houses, engaging in 
commerce, spreading Christianity, seeking alliances against the Ottomans and 
searching for adventure.’* Numerous such individuals wrote extensively about 
their experiences in Iran and their travel narratives became well known and read 
in Europe. They provided pen portraits of the various Safavid kings and trans 
mitted details about customs and practices not found in other sources. These 
merchants and missionaries include Jean Chardin, Tavernier and others. 

Many Safavid kings engaged in diplomacy with European rulers, and 
European travellers helped facilitate the forging of such diplomatic contacts. 
These came in the form of correspondence, embassies and other types of 
interactions. The Portuguese sent embassies to Iran as early as 1523. Their 
main interest was protecting their naval base on the island of Hormuz, which 
they had occupied since 1515.""° Shah Isma‘l was also involved in efforts to 
forge alliances with European powers, in particular Emperor Charles V and 
Ludwig II of Hungary, against the Ottomans. Isma‘Il’s efforts to correspond 
with Charles V were inconclusive due to his death in 930/1524, but relations 
with European powers continued during Shah Tahmasp’s reign. By this time, 
European powers had been successful against the Ottomans at sea, and the 
current pope, Pius V (d. 1572), contacted Shah Tahmasp, requesting that the 
Safavids attack the Ottomans. Tahmasp, however, was not interested and did 
not respond positively to the pope’s letter.” Another pope, Gregory XIII 
(d. 1585), also tried unsuccessfully to instigate interest in a Safavid European 
alliance against the Ottomans and sent an ambassador to Iran. Again, the 
Safavid state was internally weakened by the time the ambassador returned to 
Europe in 1587 and did not come to Europe’s assistance. 

European relations with Iran reached their peak during the reign of Shah 
‘Abbas. The most famous travellers to Iran during this period were the 
Sherley brothers, Anthony and Robert. They travelled to Iran as part of yet 
another attempt to gain Iran’s assistance against the Ottomans, this time 
sponsored by the British earl of Essex, who sent Anthony and his brother to 
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Shah ‘Abbas. The Shah sent Anthony back to Europe in order to gain further 
support against the Ottomans. This return embassy went to Prague, Rome 
and Valladolid, where they met the Emperor Rudolph (d. 1612), Pope Clement 
VII (d. 1605) and Philip III (d. 1621), respectively."” Both the Emperor 
Rudolph and the pope sent return embassies to Persia, thereby increasing 
Europe’s knowledge about Safavid Persia. And Shah ‘Abbas in turn sent 
envoys laden with gifts back to Europe. 

Commerce was another strong motivation for European interactions with 
the Safavids. A trade route was established through Russia for merchants 
heading to Persia, and this led to numerous contacts and companies seeking to 
establish bases in Persia. One of the earliest parties to visit Iran consisted of the 
English merchants Anthony Jenkinson and Richard and Robert Johnson. 
Other merchants also passed through Iran, notably merchants from the 
Russia Company. When the Sherley brothers went to Iran, they too were 
interested in promoting trade. Eventually, both the East India Company and 
the Dutch Oost Indische Compagnie vied against each other for favour from 
Persia. When the Safavids were at their peak of political power, kings con 
cluded treaties with these companies in order to promote trade. These agree 
ments, or ‘capitulations’, provided protection, tax breaks, living expenses and 
other incentives in order to encourage them to engage in trade in Persia. 
Although such agreements had disastrous effects in the later period, at the 
time they were concluded they worked to the Safavids’ advantage. 

Religious missionaries also went to Iran in hopes, sometimes, that 
the monarch would convert to Christianity. This was nothing new; mis 
sionaries entertaining similar hopes had visited the Mongols, but were 
never successful in their endeavours. Nevertheless, the number of reli 
gious figures making the trip to Iran was impressive. They included 
Carmelites, Portuguese Augustinians, Jesuits, Capuchins and many others. 
Shah ‘Abbas appears to have been particularly interested in these religious 
visitors and even allowed some, such as the Portuguese Augustinians, to 
build churches in Isfahan.’ Some of these individuals have recorded their 
accounts of visiting Persia. The Carmelites, for instance, described their 
audiences with Shah ‘Abbas, recounting the religious discussions they had 
with him about the differences between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Here, Shah ‘Abbas comes across as a king deeply interested in religious 
matters, discussing, according to Father Vincent’s account of his meeting 
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with the king, four related topics, including Roman Catholicism and the role of 
the pope, fasting, the Cross and free will." 
other sorts of information in their accounts; Father Simon, for example, includes 
a valuable physical description of ‘Abbas and his court."” 

Finally, some individuals went to Iran for personal reasons, such as to 
search for adventure or better health. The most notable of these included 
Pietro della Valle, who apparently travelled eastward to the court of Shah 


‘Abbas for a variety of reasons, including ‘glory’, adventure and possibly to get 
116 


These missionaries also included 


over a broken heart." Pietro della Valle (d. 1652) wrote extensively of his 
travels. Others who sought adventure and delighted in travel included Jean 


Baptiste Tavernier (d. 1689) and Jean de Thevenot (d. 1667). 


Shah ‘Abbas’s conquests and campaigns 


As for external relations, early on in his career, when he was still dealing with the 
Qizilbash threat, Shah ‘Abbas lost a significant amount of territory, including 
Tabriz, Azerbaijan, Qarabagh, Baghdad and elsewhere to the Ottomans as a 
result of the ‘Peace of Istanbul’, which was concluded in 998/1590. For strategic 
reasons, Shah ‘Abbas decided to turn towards the Uzbeks first, and in 1007/1598f. 
he embarked on a campaign for Khurasan, accompanied by the famous ghulam 
general Allah Verdi Khan. This campaign won back for the Safavids Herat, 
Mashhad, Balkh, Marv and Astarabad. The campaign was celebrated in a 
chronicle devoted entirely to this event: Siyaqi Nizam’s Futihati humayin. 
Other chroniclers who wrote more general histories, after having to justify and 
explain years of defeat to the Ottomans, could now narrate a Safavid victory, and 
thus they seem to have taken special pleasure in describing the events of this 
particular year of Shah ‘Abbas’s reign, when Din Muhammad Khan, the Uzbek 
ruler, died in the aftermath of the battle at Rabat i Pariyan, near Herat.” 

After his victories against the Uzbeks, Shah ‘Abbas then turned to the 
Ottomans, and by 1012/1603f., he was able to retake Azerbaijan, Nakhjavan 
and Erevan, and, approximately ten years later, conclude a new treaty with the 
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118 


Ottomans. 
back into Safavid hands after having been part of the Mughal empire since 
Akbar the Mughal emperor captured it in 1003/1594f., and, the following year, 


Late in his reign, in 1031/1622, ‘Abbas was able to bring Kandahar 


he recovered Mesopotamian territories, including the city of Baghdad. 


The late Safavid period 


Shah ‘Abbas died at his summer palace in Mazandaran in 1038/1629. The 
period after the death of Shah ‘Abbas until the end of the dynasty has tradi 
tionally been seen as a period of ‘decline’, as in the case of traditional period 
isations of Ottoman history. But as in the Ottoman case, use of this 
problematic term has rendered it difficult to understand the transformations 
that were taking place in Iran in the later Safavid period. 

Of these changes, the most significant actually started at the time of Shah 
‘Abbas. This was the practice of confining the royal princes to the palace. 
Instead of succeeding to the throne with experience as governors of provinces 
or cities, these sheltered princes knew only the confines of the palace harem. 
This practice sometimes resulted in kings having difficulties distinguishing 
between important and trivial matters, and not being particularly effective. 
Judgement impairments were further exacerbated by increasing incidences of 
alcoholism. Courtiers were all too eager to indulge kings in drinking and other 
entertainment in order to gain further power and control for themselves. 
These changes certainly indicate a transformation of power to the palace. 
Harem politics became increasingly important as mothers of kings and their 
favourite wives also tried to gain power either by influencing the current king 
or by ensuring that their own sons came to power at the point of succession. 

The approximate half century following the death of Shah ‘Abbas saw 
Iran ruled by his grandson, who took the name Shah Safi (r. 1038 52/ 
1629 42), and his great grandson, ‘Abbas II (r. 1052 77/1642 66). These two 
kings were different monarchs in many respects, but in other ways they both 
carried forward certain of ‘Abbas I’s policies, in particular his practice of 
transferring provincial land into crown territories. Shah Safi has suffered 
from a negative reputation in Western assessments of his reign. He was the 
first king to have succeeded to the throne without any experience and having 
been confined to the harem. He ruthlessly eliminated any potential rivals 
both within his own family and without. He was incompetent enough to 
lose territory, though not a great deal of it, to rival Ottomans, Mughals, 
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Uzbeks and Georgians. It must however be kept in mind that in many ways he 
was a product of the changes that were instituted by ‘Abbas I, most notably the 
practice of isolating the royal princes and by extension their families in the 
harem. Safi I did not receive the valuable experience of having been ruler of an 
important province or city before he came to the throne. His reign marks the 
beginning of the transformation of the Safavid dynasty into one that was centred 
in the palace and power falling into the hands of the grand vizier and various 
other courtiers. Numerous individuals gained power and influence during Safi 
I’s reign; probably the most influential figure was his grand vizier, the above 

mentioned Sara Taqi."? It was Sart Taqi who advised Safi I to convert Fars to 
crown land, because Qizilbash were no longer needed to ward off external 
”° Ghulams also continued to play an important role in the state; Imam 
Quli Khan, son of Allah Verdi Khan, was another important military figure. 
He was responsible for the governorship of Fars and had a great deal of 


enemies. 


influence and control over southern Iran, but he and his family were subse 
quently executed by the king. It has been suggested that part of the reason for 
Shah Safi’s poor reputation was due to statements made by Fr Krusinski, who 


121 


noted that his rule was ‘cruel and bloody’, and a reference to the episode of 
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Imam Quli Khan in Carmelite accounts. 


Shah Safi’s coronation 


An examination of Shah Safi’s coronations indicates how Safavid religious 
policies and foci of power had evolved by this time. By the time Shah Safi 
(r. 1038 52/1629 42) succeeded to the throne, the religious classes were enjoying 
much greater power than at the time of Shah Isma‘l I or II. In particular, the 
Safavid kings’ claim to be ruling in the name of the hidden imam was seen by the 
clerics as illegitimate, and accounts of Shah Safi’s coronation reflect this shift." 
This shift can be seen in the main official who participated in the coronations: in 
the sixteenth century, after the reign of Shah Isma‘l, the Mujtahid of the Age 
(mujtahid i zaman), a descendant of the Shi‘ scholar al Karaki, participated in the 
coronations of Isma‘l II and Muhammad Khudabanda (r. 985 95/1578 87). But 
by the seventeenth century, the Shaykh al Islam of Isfahan had this duty. 
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Although during his lifetime Shah ‘Abbas had caused any potential rivals to 
the throne to be blinded, he had apparently made provisions for the succession, 
appointing his grandson Sam Mirza (later known as Shah Safi) as his heir. There 
was concern, of course, that the succession plan would be challenged, and so 
leading government officials tried to hold Sam Mirza’s coronation ceremony as 
soon as possible. This was achieved in Isfahan with Sam Mirza taking the throne 
in 1038/1629 and changing his name to Shah Safi." It was during Shah Safi’s 
coronation that the prayer carpet (sajjada/qalicha) of the Safavid Sufi order, a 
central item used in Safavid coronations, was used for the last time; the fact that it 
was subsequently discontinued reflects the declining power of the Qizilbash.”° 

Shah Safi apparently had two coronation ceremonies; the second one took 
place in order to accommodate a very important individual who was unable to 
attend the first coronation. This was the philosopher and founder of the 
Ishraqi school of philosophy, or the ‘school of Isfahan’, Mir Damad (c. 969 
1040/1561f. 1630f.), mentioned earlier.’”” A later Safavid chronicler, Ma‘sim 
ibn Khwajagi Isfahant, author of the Khuldsat al siyar (1052/1642), also notes 
that they used Shah Isma‘ll’s belt and sword in the coronation ceremony. The 
practice of bestowing a sword upon a ruler goes back at least to the Saljuq 
period, when Toghril Beg (d. 455/1063) was girded with a sword by the 
caliph.’** In mentioning the sword and belt of Shah Isma‘ll, Isfahant could 
be emphasising the early history of the Safavid dynasty without raising the 
religious and political implications of the Sufi/ Qizilbash prayer carpet. At the 
same time, this Safavid practice could have been established in order to 
counter, or at least keep up with or compete with, Ottoman legitimising 
forces. Ottoman sultans took the throne by the ‘girding of the sword’ cere 
mony, a tradition which went back to the reign of Murad II (824 48; 850 5/ 
1421 44; 1446 51).-° As Ottoman coronation ceremonies became increasingly 
elaborate, so did those of the Safavids, who could claim that their king, too, 
was enthroned with a significant sword: that of their dynasty’s founder. 
Isfahani lists other coronation rituals as well, in particular the sounding of 
the drum and the flute. The beating of drums was an ancient Iranian practice 
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rooted in Mithraism, and it was performed on various occasions such as the 
king’s birthday and other important religious holy days and commemorative 
events. °° 

After a reign of approximately thirteen years, Safi I died at the age of 
thirty two, in 1052/1642, probably from weakness due to opium and alcohol 
addiction. He was succeeded by his son, ‘Abbas II (r. 1052 77/1642 66). 
‘Abbas II continued many of his father’s policies, in particular the practice 
of bringing provinces that were traditionally governed by Qizilbash leaders 
under direct crown control. Specific provinces that came under crown 
control included the northern regions of Azerbaijan, Gilan, Mazandaran 
and Qazvin, the southern regions of Yazd and Kirman, and the eastern 
region of Khurasan.’*' ‘Abbas II has been compared to his great grandfather 
‘Abbas I and indeed may have modelled his reign on that of his illustrious 
ancestor. He continued to expand and embellish the city of Isfahan with new 
building projects such as the Aqa Nir mosque and the madrasa of Mulla 
‘Abd Allah.” He also completed projects that ‘Abbas I had started, such as 
the Chihil Suttin palace, or the palace of forty pillars, and repaired older 
buildings that needed renovation, such as the Masjid i Shah.’* ‘Abbas II died 
in 1077/1666, and was succeeded by Shah Safi II (Sulayman), whose rule 
lasted from 1077 (1078) 1105/1666 (1668) 1694. 


The reign of Shah Sulayman 


The economic situation of Shah Sulayman’s reign can be financially charac 
terised as broke. When Shah Sulayman came to the throne, the royal treasury 
was ‘nearly empty’ and, out ofnecessity, the court had to be extremely frugal in 
its spending practices.’** The situation was so severe that the Shah’s grand 
vizier, Shaykh ‘Ali Khan, implemented a strict financial policy that resulted in 
cutting down court spending, and courtiers, include the ghulams, had to rely on 
the king’s personal financial generosity." Shaykh ‘Ali Khan was a strict Muslim 
who disapproved of, or at least did not himself participate in, the popular 
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pastime of drinking parties at the palace, and was disliked at the palace for his 
fiscal measures. 


Late Safavid historiography 


It was during this late Safavid period that we see a new trend in historical 
writing in the form of popular histories emphasising the heroic aspects of the 
early Safavid kings, perhaps to forget about the troubled times in which they 
were living, or to provide their audiences with a strong contrast to the 
contemporary period. Nearly all of these texts are of unknown authorship, 
although recent scholarship has identified one author as Bijan, the ‘reciter of 
the Safavid story’ (qissa yi Safavi khwdn), or ‘reciter of Safavid history’ (tarikh i 
Safavi khwan), and also uncovered the title of Bijan’s history as the Jahan gusha 
yi khaqan i sahib qiran. For many years this chronicle was thought to be dated 
to the period of Shah Isma‘ll himself, but now its composition can be placed to 
the period of Shah Sulayman. Although there are connections between these 
texts and earlier standard chronicles such as Hasan Beg Rumlt’s Ahsan 
al tavarikh, these authors employ a style which is, overall, direct, unadorned 
and straightforward.”° Furthermore, although early accounts representative 
of this tradition do not exist today, its origins might well go back at least to the 
time of Shah Tahmasp.”” The fact that these histories emphasise the origins 
and rise of the Safavid dynasty supports the notion that at least some elements 
within late Safavid society were looking back, perhaps with a certain amount 
of nostalgia, to the past. More evidence supporting this theory can be seen in 
the example of Shaykh Husayn ibn Shaykh Abdal’s Silsilat al nasab i Safaviyya, 
a hagiography drawing heavily on the Safvat al safa (composed 759/ 1358, 
updated 940/ 1533), dedicated to Shah Sulayman.** Although this work does 
not form the same tradition as the anonymous popular histories, its emphasis 
on Safavid origins and its late composition date support the notion of a revival 
of early Safavid history during this time. 

Certain aspects of Shah Sulayman’s rule could also provide an explanation 
for the general characteristics of the late Safavid popular chronicles. The first 
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has to do with the changing nature of kingship in the late Safavid period. As 
princes were increasingly confined to the harem, the inner palace became a 
centre of focus and power.” Rudi Matthee has outlined the basic features of 
this harem system, in which Shah Sulayman relied heavily on a ‘secret council 


140 


of eunuchs’ for advice.*” It is therefore not surprising that Morton concluded 
that Bijan’s history may have been commissioned by Aga Muhammad Rida 
Beg, most likely a court eunuch who ordered Bijan to insert portions of a text 
similar to the ‘Alam Gra yi Safavi, a history of the genre under discussion here, 
into his history. If this is the case, we might conclude that the audience for this 
particular strand of historical writing was in the palace, and quite possibly the 
4" Indeed, it is 
possible that in the late seventeenth century, this ‘altered and distorted’ 


inner palace, and consisted chiefly of eunuchs and ghuldms. 


tradition of historical writing was even the dominant one, as testified by the 
fact that we have many surviving copies of these anonymous histories. 
Furthermore, the fact that many of them were illustrated, some by famous 
artists of the time, suggests that these texts enjoyed a certain level of popular 
ity and prominence." 

Ultimately, Shah Sulayman enjoyed a peaceful reign. His administration 
was marked by an expansion of the tendencies that had displayed themselves 
during the reigns of previous post ‘Abbas I kings. In particular, the strength 
ening position of the vizier, as exemplified in the career of Sara Taqi, 
continued and reached its pinnacle in the career of Shaykh ‘Ali Khan, who 
enjoyed tremendous power and prestige for some thirty years (1669 89) 
before his dramatic fall from power.’ He put great effort into attempting 
to address the financial difficulties that the state was facing, and became 
known as an official who would not resort to bribery.“ 

Shah Sulayman did not officially nominate a successor and so the succession 
was determined apparently by his aunt, Princess Maryam Begum, who was a 
partisan of Sulayman’s son, Sultan Husayn, who was crowned king in 
1105/1694.’ Sultan Husayn ruled for twenty years, during which time the 
Safavid state witnessed the consolidation of power on the part of the religious 
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clerics. This trend is epitomised by the life and career of the famous jurist 
Muhammad Bagqir Majlist (1037 1110/1627 98). Majlisi, the son of the 
renowned Shi ‘“dlim Hajji Muhammad Taqi Majlisi, was one of the most 
eminent and powerful clerics of the later Safavid period, and received the 
highest support from both Shah Sulayman, who conferred upon him the 
position of Shaykh al Islam, and Shah Sultan Husayn, who made him Mulla 
Bashi. These two positions were among the highest religious positions in the 
state, and Majlist repaid both kings for the honour by dedicating books to 
them and praising them to the highest degree."*° Majlist is widely regarded as 
an outstanding hadith scholar and Shi polymath of the seventeenth century. 
He wrote numerous books in both Arabic and Persian. His monumental Bihar 
al anwar consists of no less than 110 printed volumes. This work is basically a 
Shit encyclopaedic compilation of Imami Shi‘ traditions and all aspects of 
doctrine and history from cosmology and the lives of the imams to visitation 
accounts and essays on messianism and eschatology. It also includes informa 

tion on medicine that indicates Majlisi was influenced and positively disposed 
to aspects of Galenic medicine.” His other works include the Persian Hayat 
al quliub, which gives biographies of the lives of the prophets, the story of 
Muhammad and the lives of the imams, as a sort of Shi‘ ‘salvation history’. 
He also wrote shorter pieces against Sufism, treatises on various aspects of 
Shi‘ legalism, legalistic compilations and much more. 


The end of the Safavid dynasty 


The Safavid dynasty came to a final end as Safavid rule became increasingly 
weak and power became increasingly decentralised. Shah Sultan Husayn was 
an ineffectual ruler who grew up in the harem. He was devoutly religious, 
receiving the nickname of ‘Mulla Husayn’. The Safavid state at this time was 
facing threats from all of its non Shi border areas. One of these, Kandahar, 
was taken over by Ghilzais, who opposed and rebelled against Safavid 
sponsored Georgian oppression. Eventually, a Ghilzai Afghan by the name 
of Mahmiid was able to take over Kirman while the Safavid army was 
occupied in dealing with takeovers of Safavid territories in the Persian Gulf. 
Although the king eventually turned to the east and Kandahar, there was so 
much opposition to such a campaign that they were unable to meet Mahmitid 
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there. Instead, Mahmiid and his army started marching towards Isfahan. The 
Safavid troops first met Mahmiid and the Afghans outside the village of 
Gulnabad. Although Mahmiid’s forces were outnumbered, they defeated 
the Safavids and continued their advance on Isfahan, attacking New Julfa. 
The king remained in Isfahan, rejected the opportunity for negotiation and did 
not allow people to leave the city. This resulted in a devastating famine. The 
king finally gave in and abdicated to Mahmid, who entered the city in 1722. 
Mahmid and his family did not remain in power for long, as eventually 
Russian and Turkish designs on Safavid territory carved deeper into the 
Safavid state. Although Mahmiid’s invasion of Isfahan marks the end of central 
Safavid rule, Safavid pretenders continued to exercise power in various ways 
in a politically fragmented Iran until 1087/1773. Against the backdrop of 
Afghan, Afsharid, Zand and Qajar rule, such individuals served as symbolic 
‘rallying points’ of opposition to the Afghans and those who later ruled Iran, 
such as Nadir Shah."** 


Conclusion 


Although notions that the Safavid state was an early example of a ‘nation state’ 
in the Middle East, or even a ‘proto nation state’ have long been dispelled, the 
Safavids made a long lasting impact on Iran’s political, religious and cultural 
landscape. As mentioned above, the fact that most of Iran’s population 
subscribes to the Twelver or Imami form of Shi‘ism is a direct outcome of 
Shah Isma‘ll’s 1501 religious policy. Many of the clerics who now hold 
extremely powerful positions in Iran, and who helped bring about the over 
throw of the Pahlavi dynasty, are the spiritual and physical descendants of 
those clerics who rose to power in the Safavid era.“ In terms of historical 
geography, although the borders of Iran today are smaller than those of the 
Safavid empire, nevertheless, the general outline of the nation today reflects 
Safavid borders. Finally, although contact between the Western world and 
Iran is taken for granted now, it was during the Safavid period that Iran 
became involved with Western Europe on a large scale, and vice versa. 
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Islamic culture and the Chinggisid 
restoration: Central Asia in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries 


R. D. McCHESNEY 


At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Timurids were ousted from 
Central Asia and a new era of Chinggisid politics began. Although the 
Timurids had nominally recognised the sovereign rights of descendants of 
Chinggis Khan, that recognition had waned as the fifteenth century pro 
gressed. Chinggisid rule was restored in Transoxania and Cisoxania 
(Mawarannahr and Balkh) by a direct descendant of Jochi the eldest son of 
Chinggis Khan, Muhammad Shibaq (var. Shahi Beg, Shah Bakht, Shaybak), 
but better known by his nom de plume of ‘Shibant’. His line went back to Jochi 
through the latter’s third son, Shiban, hence the dynastic name Shibanid. 
Muhammad Shibani’s clan took its name, Abu’l Khayrid, from his grandfather. 
A collateral (and rival) line of Shibanids, the ‘Arabshahid, established itself in 
Khwarazm at about the same time. The Shibanids of Mawarannahr and Balkh 
ruled until 1599 at which point another Jochid line, claiming descent from the 
thirteenth son of Jochi, Tuqay Temtir, took power and remained sovereign 
there until the mid eighteenth century. The ‘Arabshahids remained sovereign 
in Khwarazm until the early eighteenth century." 

During these two and a half centuries, the Chinggisids operated within an 
appanage system of government in which every male member of the ruling 
clan was entitled to a share in the territory held by the clan. Presiding over the 
entire polity was a khan, chosen on the basis of seniority and with little real 
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authority outside his own appanage. The appanages, initially all held by Abu’l 
Khayrid Shibanids, centred on the cities of the region Tashkent, Samarqand, 
Bukhara and Balkh. For the first half of the sixteenth century, Bukhara was 
held by the Shah Budaqid sub clan, Samarqand by the Kichkunjids, Balkh and 
Karmina by the Jani Begids, and Tashkent by the Suyunjuqids. In the second 
half of the century, the Jani Begid sub clan emerged pre eminent. In 
Khwarazm two great appanages slowly emerged, the so called ‘riverside’, 
following the lower reaches of the Oxus river (Amt Darya) and the ‘moun 
tainside’, along the northern flanks of the Kopet Dagh. 

The appanage system worked best when new territory was being incorporated. 
When campaigns to expand the territory ceased being productive and march areas 
between the Chinggisid territories and those of their Iranian and Indian compet 
itors became static, the dynamics of the appanage system led to internal struggles 
and the re formation of appanages. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
success in such warfare brought the Jani Begid sub clan of the Abu’ Khayrid 
Shibanids to a predominant position which lasted about two decades. When its 
last and greatest khan, ‘Abd Allah (r. 1583 98) died, the resulting struggle among 
surviving Jani Begids brought about the rise of the Tuqay (Toghay) Timurids. 

The end of the appanage system came about over the course of the 
seventeenth century as territorial expansion at the expense of the compara 
tively powerful states of Safavid Iran and Timurid (Mughal) India proved 
impossible. Unable to expand, both the Chinggisids and their Uzbek amirs 
invested their political capital in holding on to what they had and wherever 
possible taking the territory of their appanage neighbours. The seventeenth 
century is marked by the formation of two great appanages, that of Bukhara 
and Balkh, ruled successively by pairs of Tuqay Timurid brothers Imam Quli 
and Nadhr Muhammad from 1611 to 1641 and Nadhr Muhammad’s sons, ‘Abd 
al ‘Aziz and Subhan Quli from 1651 to 1681). Within these great appanages 
subinfeudations were created for their amirid supporters and these grants 
gradually became seen as belonging to the tribes of those amirs. Thus by the 
middle of the eighteenth century one finds Badakhshan considered the patri 
mony of the Qataghan amirs, Maymana that of the Ming, Bukhara belonging 
to the Mangghit, Khoqand to the Yuz, and the Kulab region to the Keneges 
(Kanikas), a situation that persisted well into the nineteenth century. 

In Khwarazm, the ‘Arabshahid clan of the Shibanids had a much longer 
tenure but with different consequences for the cultural history of the region.” 


2 The main sources on the politics of the ‘Arabshahid Shibanids are: Abu’l Ghazi Bahadur 
Khan, Shajara i Turk, ed. and trans. Petr I. Desmaisons as Histoire des Mongols et des Tatares par 
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The Abu’l Khayrid Shibanids and the Tuqay Timurids were thoroughly 
urbanised, living in garden estates and palaces in the towns of Mawarannahr 
and Balkh and forging close ties with the elites of their appanages, whereas in 
Khwarazm, the members of the royal clan and their supporters maintained a 
nomadic lifestyle, lived in tents and used the towns primarily as fortresses 
when threatened by outsiders.’ They felt little need to cultivate townsmen, to 
forge alliances with intellectuals, merchants and other city leaders and so, in 
marked contrast to their contemporaries in Mawarannahr and Balkh, have left 
little in the way of an urban legacy of cultural patronage. 


Society in the Chinggisid era 


The reinstitution of Chinggisid political control in Central Asia had little 
impact on society as a whole, simply substituting one Turko Mongol ruling 
organisation for another. The newcomers in the sixteenth century did intro 
duce one new feature probably more important to the political elite than to 
the ordinary subject and that was the marked distinction between the khanly 
family and its military supporters, the ‘Uzbek’ amirs. The title of khan (khdqan) 
was reserved for the senior member of the Chinggisid family. The male 
members of the royal clan suffixed the title sultan to their names. The leaders 
of the various tribal groups, subsumed under the generic term ‘Uzbek’ used 
the title amir. That distinction between khans and amirs, between those who 
could rightfully claim supreme authority and those who could not, no matter 
how individually powerful, remained central to political philosophy and 
practice through the entire period. In Central Asian sources of the period, 
the amirs are usually identified by a tribal name (e.g. Dirman, Naiman, Jalayir, 
Arlat, Kanikas, Ming, Manghghit, Yiz, Qataghan, Qunghrat, Barlas, Bahrin, 
Qushji, etc.) never as ‘Uzbek’, a generally derogatory or condescending term 
applied to an unlettered person, a bumpkin or rustic. It was outsiders who 
used the term ‘Uzbek’, and often in a pejorative sense, to refer to the entire 
state, its rulers and their military supporters. 

The Chinggisid revival notwithstanding, there was much societal continu 
ity from the Timurid to the Shibanid and Tuqay Timurid eras. This was 
especially true in the case of cultural issues, but even in the political sphere, 
where the Shibanid regime had displaced and assumed the prerogatives of its 
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Timurid predecessors. Many Timurid supporters, as long as they had com 

mitted no unforgivable offences against the incoming power, were accom 

modated in the new order. For the rest of the population, social hierarchies 
and cultural norms remained more or less as they had evolved during previous 
centuries. To the extent that we can speak of classes or distinct social groups, 
Central Asian society comprised first of all the general populace of farmers, 
sharecroppers, herders, shopkeepers, artisans, slaves and labourers men, 
women and children those whose names occasionally appear in written 
records and then often in conjunction with the doings of the more wealthy 
and powerful. But property ownership was something of a leveller and owner 

ship of real estate was common to all social groups, with the possible exception 
of slaves. Supported by the general population was a group privileged by birth, 
education or position, and this group may broadly be divided between a 
shaykhly and learned caste, a military civil officialdom comprised mainly of 
Uzbek amirs, and the relatively small group of royals, the Chinggisids. 

Except for membership in the Chinggisid clan, the boundaries between any of 
the other groups are blurred and permeable. Learned amirs were common as 
were non Uzbeks who had made careers in the military. The fact that there were 
no restrictions on the ownership of real estate, including agricultural land, opened 
a path to building wealth and thereby improving one’s social status. Property 
ownership was certainly widespread. Sources from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries such as the documents of the Jaybari family (family biographies, deeds 
of sale and wagf namas), along with the thousands of wagf deeds in the Uzbek and 
Tajik archives, reveal the names of a multitude of small landowners. The access 
to property made the accumulation of capital possible and so far as one can tell 
the shari‘a laws on property were applied without distinction as to class, ethnic 
affiliation or gender. In the case of women, some 30 per cent of the more than 
3,000 Owners of property in and around Bukhara mentioned in the property 
deeds of the Jaybari family alone* were women, either as parties to the trans 
actions with the Jirybaris, or as owners of adjacent properties. 

Occasionally one finds recorded instances of utterly unpredictable and rare 
strokes of fortune which suddenly enriched a person and elevated them to local 
prominence. Such an instance is the probably apocryphal case of the founder of 
one of Bukhara’s most famous teaching institutions, the Muhammad Sharif 


4 E. Bertel’s (ed.), Iz arkhiva Dzhuibari (Leningrad, 1938). On the actual editor and trans 
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madrasa. An early twentieth century Bukharan source reports that Mulla 
Muhammad Sharif was born poor and became a disciple of a certain Mawlana 
Imla’. During the Iranian siege of Bukhara in 1740, the Chinggisid ruler, Abu’l 
Fayz Khan, and his amirs decided they should seek terms from the Iranians and 
chose Mawlana Imla’ to negotiate on their behalf. He took his disciple with him 
to meet Nadir Shah, the leader of the Iranian force, and, was received with great 
honour. Nadir Shah gave Mawlana Imla’ a priceless jewel and he in turn passed it 
to Muhammad Sharif. With the jewel, Muhammad Sharif ‘banished the word 
“ascetic” from his vocabulary’ and became a great merchant. After the death of 
his mentor, he built a number of buildings including a madrasa and mosque near 
the Ghaziyan reservoir in honour of his master, all from the proceeds of the sale 
of the jewel.’ This madrasa, alternately known as the Ghaziyan madrasa, became 
one of the chief teaching centres of Bukhara and had a renowned library.° 

But such incidents were of course extremely rare and for a person not born 
to wealth, into the royal clan or into one of the amirid organisations, prestige 
and status came through personal effort: as a soldier, farmer, merchant or, as 
above, through connection to a prominent teacher or shaykh. 


Patronage patterns 


The Abu’l Khayrid Shibanids, the Tugay Timurids, and the military and 
intellectual supporters of both Chinggisid lines (but not the ‘Arabshahids of 
Khwarazm) are noteworthy for their continuation of the Timurid model of 
artistic and scholarly patronage. Indeed, much of the material and intellectual 
legacy of the Timurid period from architecture to Arabic grammar was 
maintained, preserved and encouraged by the wealthy of the appanage 
regimes of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The Chinggisid rulers and their leading amirs were well educated men and, 
in the fashion of the time, prided themselves on their skills in poetry. Many of 
them were well known, and in a few cases even well regarded, for their poetry 
as well as for their support of poets and other producers of literature. In 
addition, they devoted substantial resources to promoting scholarship 


5 Tamkin, Matali‘ al fakhira wa matalib al tahira, Tashkent IVAN ms. 8245, fos. 410b 4r1b. 
The late seventeenth century Muzakkir al ashab however places Muhammad Sharif and 
his madrasa, also known as the Ghaziyan madrasa, in the late seventeenth century, fo. 
119a. Tamkin may have been relying more on oral tradition. The story could well be 
apocryphal but is nonetheless illustrative of what people thought possible. 

6 Edward A. Allworth (ed.), The personal history of a Bukharan intellectual: The diary of 
Muhammad Sharif i Sadr i Ziya (Leiden, 2004), passim. 
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through direct stipends to scholars, in the form of judgeships and other judicial 
positions and indirectly through endowments paying salaries for professor 

ships. Those with the means also lavished their wealth on great public works 
projects to support education, the cult, commerce and the hydraulic needs of 
an agrarian society. 

In their literary endeavours, most Chinggisids were able to compose in both 
Persian and Turki and some, like Shibani Khan and the late sixteenth century 
‘Abd Allah Khan, could write in at least passable Arabic as well. These men of 
power were also very often conversant in the Qur’anic disciplines. To further 
the Islamic sciences, they invested much of their surplus wealth in building 
madrasas, the typical venue for encouraging intellectual life. In addition, they 
presided over literary assemblies (majalis, mahafil, mushd‘arat) and encouraged 
creativity by awarding monetary prizes as well as salaried positions. 

The support of intellectual and artistic activity was influenced, of course, by 
both economic and political conditions. The turbulent first half of the six 
teenth century was marked by the struggles between the Shibanid, Safavid 
and Indian Timurid (Mughal) polities until a balance of power was reached 
which left the Hindu Kush as the frontier between the Shibanids and the 
Indian Timurids, and the Hari Rid and Murghab basins as the relatively stable 
marches between the Shibanids and the Safavids. During this transitional 
period, existing patronage ties were broken and many artists, architects, 
literary figures, scholars and entertainers migrated (or were forcibly moved) 
and found new patrons. 

The artistic and intellectual community that had formed at Herat with the 
financial support of men like Mir ‘Alt Shir Nawa’l, Sultan Husayn Mirza 
Bayqara and Amir Shaykh Ahmad al Suhayli dispersed to Ottoman territory, 
Mawarannahr and India as a consequence not only of the warfare between the 
last of the Timurids, the Safavids and the new Chinggisids but also because of 
the new and divisive ideological element introduced by the Shi‘ite Qizilbash 
supporters of the Safavid family and the Hanafi Sunni reaction it produced. 
Over time, the flow of patronage seekers became increasingly channelled 
towards India as the Mughal regime there extended its hold over the country 
and increased its resources. By the end of the sixteenth century, 25 30 per cent 
of the biography worthy officials of the Mughal state were first generation 
immigrants from Iran alone’ and we can assume that another substantial 


7 Masashi Haneda, ‘Emigration of Iranian elites to India during the 16th 18th centuries’, 
Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 3 4 (1997), Pp. 131. 
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percentage, perhaps not quite of this magnitude, was represented by first 
generation job seekers from Central Asia. 

The attraction of India as a destination for patronage seekers took some time 
to develop and did not much affect those caught up in the Shibanid Safavid 
Timurid struggles in the first half of the century. A good example of a highly 
skilled artisan affected by the problems of that period is the landscape architect 
Mirak i Ghiyasi, who worked for Sultan Husayn Baygara until the latter’s death 
in 1506, at which time he was about thirty years old. He then worked under 
the Shibanids when they captured the city in 1507. When the Safavids retook it 
in 1510, he was imprisoned and was finally forcibly removed to Bukhara when 
the Shibanids once again captured Herat in 1513. He eventually peregrinated 
between Samarqand, Herat, Agra and Bukhara, spreading Timurid garden 
design ideas and leaving known examples of his work in Herat, Agra and 
Bukhara before disappearing from the scene in the late 1550s.* 

Other examples of the effect of international politics on scholars are found in 
the contrasting cases of Fazl Allah b. Rtzbihan Khunji Isfahani (d. c. 937/1530) 
and Amir Sadr al Din Sultan Ibrahim ‘Amini’ (d. 941/ 1535). The former, born in 
Shiraz into an upper class family with a long Shafi‘ite Sunni heritage, was a well 
travelled young man before offering a book and his services to the Aq Qoyunlu 
sultan Ya‘qub, the son of Uzun Hasan (d. 1490). After the latter’s death Khunji 
Isfahani briefly served some of the last Timurids in Iran. As the Safavid Shi‘ite 
movement grew, he wrote Ibtal nahj al batil, a polemical anti Shi‘I work, which 
reportedly made it impossible for him to live in the Safavid domains. He chose 
the court of Shibani Khan and after the latter’s death in 1510 lived at Samarqand, 
eventually being invited to join the court of Ubayd Allah in Bukhara (r. 1512 40) 
for whom he wrote a treatise on government, Suliik al mulik. 

Sultan Ibrahim ‘Amin1’, on the other hand, typifies intellectuals moving in 
the opposite direction. Like Isfahani, he was born into privilege, became a 
noted scholar and was attached to the court of a son of Sultan Husayn 
Baygara, Muzaffar Husayn, who briefly governed Herat after his father’s 
death in 1506. When Shibani Khan took Herat in 1507, Amini was persecuted 
and his properties confiscated but these were restored when Shah Isma‘l 
occupied the city in 1510. Ten years later Amini joined Isma‘l’s court in Tabriz 
where he began work on a verse history of the shah, Futuhdt i shahi.” 


8 Maria E. Subtelny, “Miraki Sayyid Ghiyas and the Timurid tradition of landscape 
architecture’, Studia Iranica, 24 (1995), pp. 19 60. 

9 C. A. Storey, Persidskaya literatura: Bio bibliograficheskii obzor, rev., trans., and updated 
Yuri E. Bregel, 3 vols. (Moscow, 1972), vol. II, p.850. 
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Probably more often it was economic, rather than political or ideological, 
circumstances which fuelled the migration of intellectuals and _ artists. 
Whatever the reason, these migrations produced a new flowering of cultural 
activity in Central Asia, India and Iran. The memoirist anthologist Zayn al Din 
Wasifi paints a vivid picture of the intellectual life at the Bukharan court of 
‘Ubayd Allah Khan. Many of the literary figures he describes were refugees 
from Timurid Herat and Safavid Iran. 

In art as well as literature, changing economic and ideological circum 
stances led to the flowering of new centres. Shaykhzade, a pupil of the great 
Bihzad, left Iran sometime after 1532. This probably was connected to Shah 
Tahmasp’s public ‘repentance’ and his highly publicised effort to ‘promote 
virtue and prohibit vice’, which was followed by a puritanical clampdown on 
cultural activity. In Bukhara, ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, the son of ‘Ubayd Allah Khan, 
welcomed Shaykhzade and for two decades or so the artist and his pupils 
produced manuscripts in ‘Abd al ‘Aziz Khan’s scriptorium (kitabkhana) and 
created what is known as the ‘Bukhara school’ of miniature painting.”° 

Through the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the ruling circles’ support 
of scholarship, art and religious life is well recorded not just in the chronicles 
they commissioned to memorialise themselves but in the biographical anthol 
ogies (tazkiras) written by those who usually depended on their patronage. 
Through the whole period there is a nearly unbroken chain of anthological 
writing, one author building on the work of a predecessor. For the sixteenth 
century, these writers include Wasifi (writing between 1517 and 1532), Fakhri 
Harawi (writing in the years 1551 5), Hasan i Nithari Bukhari (writing between 
1566 and 1572) and Mutribi Samarqandi (chronicling the literary scene down to 
1605). The seventeenth century anthologists are less well known because they 
remain unpublished. But these include Muhammad Sami ‘Samarqandi, whose 
work covered the period from 1583 (the accession of ‘Abd Allah Khan) to 
1644 (the abdication of Nadhr Muhammad Khan), and Muhammad Badr‘ 
Samargqandi, author of Mudhakkir i ashab, which he tells us he first conceived 
in 1669 and which covers the period up to 1693. 


10 See the following works by Yves Porter, ‘Remarques sur la peinture 4 Boukhara au XVI° 
siécle’, Boukhara La Noble; Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 5 6 (1998), pp. 147 67; Porter, ‘Farhad 
le peintre: A propos des ateliers de peinture de Boukhara a l’époque de ‘Abd al ‘Aziz 
Khan (1645 1680)’, L’héritage Timouride: Iran Asie centrale Inde XV° XVIII‘ siécles; Cahiers 
a’Asie Centrale, 3 4 (1997), pp. 267 78; Porter, “Le kitdab khdna de ‘Abd al ‘Aziz Khan 
(1645 1680) et le mécénat de la peinture 4 Boukhara’, Patrimoine manuscrit et vie 
intellectuelle de V’Asie centrale islamique; Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 7 (1999), pp. 117 36. Also 
see Barbara Schmitz, “Bukhara VI. The Bukharan school of miniature painting’, EIr, vol. 


IV, pp. 527b 5304. 
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While these anthologies show us that composing poetry was a universal 
phenomenon and did not seem to require any particular preparation, attaining 
recognition as a scholar (“Glim), on the other hand, required formal training. 
The credentials of individual scholars were recorded in ijdzas (licences to teach 
certain books), istijazas (requests for ijdzas) and mashyakhahs (lists of author 
ities"). Other indications of scholarly accomplishment are also to be found in 
book endowment lists and in the biographical notices of scholars found in a 
wide variety of sources. 

What is remarkable about sixteenth and seventeenth century scholarship is 
its debt to the work of Timurid era scholars, although pre Timurid scholar 
ship was central to the curriculum as well. In this latter category, most 
prominent are Baha’ al Din al Marghinani (d. 1197) and the extensive tradition 
of legal commentary and glossing to which his great work of jurisprudence, 
al Hiddya, gave rise; Ibn Hajib (d. 1249) and his treatise on Arabic syntax, al 
Kafiya; Bayzawi's (d. 1286) commentary on the Qur’an, Anwar al tanzil; the 
Mishkat al masabth in the recension of Katib Tabrizi (fl. 1340), a favoured work 
on hadith; and al Nasafi’s (d. 1142) statement of belief, al ‘Aq@id. These works 
all figure prominently in the lists of book collections that survive from the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Yet it is Timurid era works that predominate in these catalogues and book 
lists. The body of scholarship left by such Timurid sponsored intellectuals as 
Sa‘d al Din Mas‘td b. ‘Umar al Taftazani (d. 1390), the ‘Sayyid al Sharif ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al Jurjani (d. 1413), Shams al Din Muhammad al Jazari (d.1429) (all 
three of whom were at Temiir’s court), Nair al Din ‘Abd al Rahman Jami 
(d. 1492) and Kamal al Din Husayn b. ‘Ali ‘al Wa‘iz’ al Kashifi (d. 1504) (at 
the late fifteenth century court of Sultan Husayn Mirza) was canonised in the 
madrasa curricula of the Shibanids and Tuqay Timurids. Being versed in the 
works of the Timurid period as well as in the Marghinani tradition of legal 
scholarship qualified an individual for posts in judicial administration (as qadi, 
mufti and ra’is) as well as for the madrasa professorships (tadris) that often 
seemed to go along with judicial appointments. An example of the kind of 
education a middle level judicial appointee would typically have is that of 
Muhammad Badi‘ of Samargand, known to us today as the compiler of an 
anthology of poets. Born in 1050 or 1053/1640 or 1643, he followed in his 
father’s footsteps to become a muftt in Samarqand. He says that he spent the 


11 On these credentials see Maria E. Subtelny and Anas B. Khalidov, “The curriculum of 
Islamic higher learning in Timurid Iran in the light of the Sunni revival under Shah 
Rukh’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 115 (1995), pp. 210 36. 
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first thirty years of his life under his father’s tutelage studying logic, theol 
ogy, astronomy and hikmat (which at this point probably meant Galenic 
medicine). When his father died c. 1670, the Tuqay Timurid khan, ‘Abd al 
‘Aziz (r. 1651 81), gave him his father’s salary and office. After a three year 
trip to Isfahan, he spent seven years in Bukhara and Samarqand acquiring 
competence in Arabic, jurisprudence (fiqgh), Quranic commentary (tafstr) 
and the discipline of hadith criticism. He was never recognised as an “dlim but 
his education was considered advanced enough that in 1100/1690 (at the age 
of fifty) he was offered the post of qadi of Samarqand and given a professor 
ship at the Shibani Khan madrasa as a stipend.” 

The politicians who made the appointments learned of credentials like 
these through word of mouth, and sometimes through public contest, at 
assemblies where a person of power would pose a legal or theological 
problem and often reward the person who provided the best answer with 
money or a position. (Khunji Isfahani’s Mihmdn ndmai Bukhara (The 
Bukharan Guestbook) contains many accounts of just such assemblies under 
Shibani Khan, and, a century later, Mahmud b. Amir Wali describes numer 
ous such gatherings in the Bahr al Asrar.) 


Shibanid khanly patrons and their works 


The founder of the Mawarannahr lineage of the Abu’l Khayrid Shibanids, 
Muhammad Shibani Khan, is portrayed by his contemporaries as a man of 
some learning and more importantly as a friend and patron of scholars and an 
active supporter of intellectual life. According to those who knew him best, 
Shibani had formal instruction himself in at least one Islamic discipline, the 
science of gir@a, the variant readings of the Qur’an. 

The above mentioned Iranian refugee, Khunji Isfahani, was commissioned by 
Shibani Khan to memorialise him and devotes much of his work, Mihman nama i 
Bukhara, to the scholarly debates over which Shibani Khan presided and which he 
apparently used to resolve some of the legal problems raised by the ouster of the 
Timurids. These included the issue of ownership of abandoned property and 
questions relating to inheritance.” His interest in the law also led to the khan’s 
sponsoring the compilation of a collection of fatwas named in his honour.” He is 


12 Muhammad Badi‘, Muzakkir al ashab, ms. 610, fos. 256 9; ms. 4270, fos. 221a 2258. 

13 Ken’ichi Isogai, ‘Yasa and Shariah in early 16th century Central Asia’, L’héritage 
Timouride: Iran Asie centrale Inde XV° XVII‘ siécles; Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 3 4 (1997), 
Pp. 91 103. 

14 ‘Ali b. Muhammad ‘Ali al Khwarazmi, Fatawa al Shibani, Uzbek IVAN ms. 11282. 
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remembered as well for a love of calligraphy, having pride in his own hand and for 
promoting the Turki (or Chaghatay) literary revival usually associated with 
the name of Mir ‘Alt Shir Nawa’i. He himself wrote a poetry collection (diwan) 
in Chaghatay or Turki, a mixture of political and devotional verses, riddles 
(mu‘ammas) and ghazals.” 

Baha’ al Din Hasan Nithari Bukhan, writing about a generation after Shibani 
Khan’s death, portrays him as a devotee of the Naqshbandi Sufi way, compos 
ing devotional poetry in Persian in honour of Baha’ al Din Nagshband.”° But 
the fact that he is credited with also composing a chronogram in Persian 
commemorating the death of Najm al Din Kubra suggests an affiliation or at 
least sympathy with the Kubrawiyya as well; and 125 years later, Mahmid b. 
Amir Wall, in a section of his work devoted to naming the great shaykhs who 
were the principal spiritual advisers of the Chinggisid khans, identifies Kamal 
al Din Husayn Khwarazmi, the early sixteenth century reviver of Kubrawiyya 
fortunes, as the most significant spiritual influence on Shibani Khan.” The two 
might have met when Shibani conquered Khwarazm in 1505 but Husayn 
Khwarazmi did not come to Samarqand until five years after Shibani’s death 
and none of the Bukharan centred sources mention the connection. 
Nonetheless that such a tradition survived for more than a century suggests 
there was something to it. It should also be noted that Shibani Khan’s diwan 
contained eulogies of the Yasavi Sufi tradition as well. In any event these 
accounts are an indication of a well known phenomenon, the competition 
among the Sufi tariqas for the patronage of the ruling circles. And Shibani 
Khan’s religious sentiments were not exclusively focused on Sufis. Fakhri 
Haravi, also writing in the 1550s, notes that the campaign which brought 
Shibani Khan to Mashhad prompted him to compose a qasida in honour of 
the Eighth Imam, symptomatic of the universal reverence for the family of the 
Prophet and for Husayn’s line in particular. 

Shibani Khan’s interest in promoting Islamic culture was given more 
monumental form in the Madrasa i ‘Aliyya i Khaniya which was under con 
struction when he was killed in 1510. The madrasa was completed by 
Muhammad Temiir Sultan, the eldest of his three sons, and the latter’s wife, 


15 See H. Hofman, Turkish literature: A bio bibliographical survey, Section III: Part 1 (Authors) 
(6 vols. in 2) (Utrecht, 1969), Part 1, vol. V, pp. 222 33. 

16 Khwaja Baha’ al Din Hasan Nithari Bukhari, Mudhakkir i ahbab, ed. Syed Muhammad 
Fazlullah (New Delhi, 1969), pp. 15 22; also editor's introduction, pp. 14 15 

17 Mahmid b. Amir Wali, Bahr al asrar fi mandqib al akhyar, vol. VI, part (rukn) 4, India 
Office Library ms. 575, fo. 14a. 
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Mihr Sultan Khanum, left a large endowment for it. The madrasa continued to 
operate until the late nineteenth century.” 

The pattern of Shibani Khan’s support for the cultural life of Central Asia 
was continued by his successors. The next reigning khan, his uncle Kichkunji 
(or Ktichiim Khan, r. 1512 30), whose appanage centre was Samarqand, has left 
few literary traces, but a contemporary, WAsifi, who completed his work in 
1538 9, relates that he ‘honoured and exalted scholars and intellectuals’ 
and that he renovated and reconstructed ‘madrasas, khdnaqds, hermitages 
(sawdmi‘), mosques and shrines which had fallen into ruin’. Wasifi also 
notes that he endowed ten professorships for the Ulugh Beg madrasa khdnaqa, 
as it was known at the time, as well as four more for Shibani Khan’s madrasa, 
the subjects to be taught by these professors being (Arabic) grammar, med 
icine and law.”° In addition, Kiichkunji commissioned work on a congrega 
tional mosque built by the Timurid amir Alikah Kukaltash, adding a stone 
minbar to replace a wooden one destroyed by fire and making other 
alterations.” 

Shibani Khan’s nephew, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Mahmid Sultan (r. 1533 40), won 
wide acclaim, even from his enemies, for his literary abilities and his generous 
patronage. When not engaged in one of his numerous campaigns against 
Herat and Khurasan, he composed well regarded poetry in Arabic, Persian 
and Turki under the pen name ‘Ubaydi and supported an extensive company 
of scholars, artists and architects. His own artistic and scholarly accomplish 
ments were summed up by Mirza Haydar Dughlat, writing about ten years 
after “Ubayd Allah’s death and certainly no friend of the Abu'l Khayrid 
Shibanids. In lauding “‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s personal qualities, Haydar 
Dughlat wrote, 


It is my claim that during this period ofa hundred years in all the realms of the 
world where there have been padishahs, of those who have been heard of and 
seen, there has been none like him. First of all he was a Muslim padishah, 
religious, pious, and abstinent. In all matters of religion and the nation, in 
state, military, and civilian affairs, he made his decisions in accordance with 
the religious law and he never tolerated even an iota of transgression. In the 


18 On the madrasa and its endowment see R. G. Mukminova, K istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
Uzbekistane XVI v.: Vakf name (Tashkent, 1966), pp. 9 13. 

19 Zayn al Din Wasifi, Bada’i‘ al waqa@’i’, ed. Aleksandr Boldyrev, 2 vols. (Moscow, 1961), 
vol. I, p. 1a. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Sharaf al Din b. Nur al Din Andijani, Tankh i Mir Sayyid Sharif Ragim, Royal Asiatic 
Society ms. 163, fos. 116a b. 
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forest of courage, he was a lion hunting tiger; in the sea of generosity his hand 
rained pearls.”* 


Haydar Dughlat, as well as others, states that ‘Ubayd Allah excelled in writing 
the naskh script and copied a number of Qur’ans which he sent as gifts to Mecca 
and Medina. Besides poetry, ‘Ubayd Allah composed music and some of his 
songs were still being sung in Dughlat’s time. Nithari Bukhari adds that the 
khan was a student of hadith and fiqh, that he translated from Persian into Turki 
and wrote a work on qir@a, coincidentally the same Qur’anic science that 
Shibani Khan studied. Nithari lists twenty one famous scholars, religious figures 
and artists who enjoyed ‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s patronage. Among them was the 
calligrapher Mir ‘Ali Harawi, the great master of the nasta‘lig script, whose 
career began in the Timurid secretariat (dar al insh@) in Herat in the 1490s. In 
Bukhara, Mir ‘Ali spent sixteen years under the patronage of first ‘Ubayd Allah 
and then his son, ‘Abd al ‘Aziz, and trained a generation of master calligraphers 
as director (malik al kuttab) of the royal scriptorium (kitabkhana).” ‘Ubayd Allah 
Khan was also patron of the landscape architect Mirak i Ghiyasi, who designed a 
public garden for him in Bukhara and then went on to greater fame and fortune 
in India. 

The 1530s and 1540s saw the major Abu'l Khayrid cities of Bukhara, 
Samargqand and Balkh thrive as centres of cultural activity, distinguished by 
much new architecture. Nithari calls Samarqand a ‘science centre’ (dar al ‘“ilm) 
under Kiichkunji Khan’s son and successor as khan, ‘Abd al Latif (r. 1540 52).*4 
The latter was particularly noted for his support of astronomy. He refurbished 
Ulugh Beg’s observatory and sponsored research there.” At the same time in 
Bukhara, ‘Ubayd Allah Khan’s son, ‘Abd al ‘Aziz (d. 1550), maintained his 
father’s cultural legacy as appanage ruler of Bukhara, although he never 
became supreme khan himself. He composed poetry under the pen name 
‘Azizi in both Persian and Turki and sponsored much new monumental 
architecture, including a mosque inside the ‘old walls’ (hisari qadim) of 
Bukhara and a madrasa situated in the south west quadrant of Bukhara, a 
madrasa known today as “The Khan’s Mother’s Madrasa’.*° He also built the 
great khanagd which still stands at the tomb of Baha’ al Din Naqshband just to 


22, Mirza Muhammad Haidar Dughlat, Tarikh i Rashidi: A history of the khans of Moghulistan, 
Eng. trans. and ann. W. M. Thackston (Cambridge, MA, 1996), p. 182a. 

23 P.P. Soucek, “Ali Heravi, also known as Mir ‘Ali Kateb Hosaynt’, Elr vol. I, pp. 864 5. 

24 Nithari, Mudhakkir i ahbab, p. 45. 

25 Ibid., pp. 44 5. 

26 Bakhtiyar Babajanov, ‘Datation de la mosquée Valida ye ‘Abd al ‘Aziz Xan a Boukhara’, 
Studia Iranica, 28 (1999), pp. 227 34. 
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the east of the city.” Another project of his was the expansion of the city walls 
which were referred to in later documents as the ‘new walls’ (hisdr i jadid). 

Balkh was first taken by Shibant Khan after a siege in late 1506, then 
retaken by the Timurids in 1516 and finally regained once and for all by the 
Shibanids in 1526. The Jani Begid Shibanid, Kistan Qara Sultan, ruled Balkh 
from then until his death in 1547 or 1548 and during his rule the city under 
went major renovation and development. This was contemporary with 
‘“Ubayd Allah Khan’s work in Bukhara and that of the Ktchkunjids in 
Samarqand. He rebuilt walls, erected a palace (‘imdrat) in the citadel (arg), 
restored the congregational mosque built by the Timurid Sultan Husayn 
Bayqara, and added a public bath to its endowment.”* None of this survives 
today, at least above ground. 

Another architectural complex of the same period, the shrine and madrasa 
of the Parsa’1 family, suffered a kinder fate, surviving to the present time 
though in drastically truncated and altered form. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century, a new madrasa was built at that site and at the very end 
of the century the complex underwent extensive renovation.” 

The deaths of ‘Abd al ‘Aziz at Bukhara in 1550 and ‘Abd al Latif at 
Samargand in 1552 opened an era of inter appanage warfare that lasted for 
the next three decades and ended with the Jani Begid clan as the paramount 
Abu'l Khayrid Shibanid clan in Transoxania and Balkh. The cousin clans the 
Kuchkunjids, Suytinjukids and Shah Budaqids were all eliminated in this 
period. Cultural investments came increasingly to be concentrated in the Jani 
Begid centre, Bukhara, although some work was still done in Samargand and 
Balkh. Royally sponsored work for the most part is associated with the name 
of “Abd Allah b. Iskandar, the paramount figure of the Jani Begids. Although 
he only became khan in 1583 he was the unquestioned leader and policy maker 
of the clan from the mid 1550s onwards, and probably disposed of most of the 
family’s surplus wealth as well. Besides the khan, the great patrons of the time 
were ‘Abd Allah’s right hand amir, Qul Baba Kukaltash, and the shaykhly 
family of the Jaiybaris who had assisted him and his father to power in 
Bukhara. 


27 Nithari, Mudhakkir i ahbab, pp. 78 9; Sharaf al Din, Tankh i Mir Sayyid Sharif Ragim, fos. 
Ib, 1324, 138a. 

28 Sultan Muhammad b. Darwish Muhammad, Majma‘ al ghara’ib fi bayan al ‘aja’ib, IVAN, 
Uzbekistan, ms. 1494, fos. 16a 16b; Sharaf al Din, Tanikh i Mir Sayyid Sharif Ragim, fos. 
116b, 127a; Anon., Tazkirah i tawdrikh, IVAN, Uzbekistan, ms. 361/VI, fo. 128a. 

29 R.D. McChesney, ‘Architecture and narrative: The Khwaja Abu Nasr Parsa shrine’, 
(Part One) Mugarnas, 18 (2001), p. 105. 
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The records of ‘Abd Allah Khan’s public works are extensive and probably 
explain his later legendary status as a builder comparable in the region to 
Chinggis Khan’s mythic reputation as a destroyer. The Abu’l Khayrid Jani 
Begid khan built at least four madrasas, two in Bukhara and one each in Balkh 
and Nasaf (Qarshi). He is also credited with a congregational mosque in 
Bukhara and several parish mosques in various towns of the region. A great 
deal of commercial infrastructure was also erected under his auspices _ bridges, 
large cisterns (sar hawz), caravanserais, warehouses (tims and ribats) and retail 
markets (chdrsiis) such as the three still surviving tags in Bukhara.*° He was a 
great patron of architecture on behalf of shrine centres, the Jiybari shrine at 
Char Bakr outside Bukhara being the most notable beneficiary of his support.” 
His principal chronicler, Hafizi Tanish, attributes to him a chahdr bdgh, a 
khdnagda, a mosque and a madrasa at the site** but it is clear that the Jirybari 
shaykhly family was also involved in and responsible for at least the mosque. In 
any event the khan and the head of the family, Khwaja Sa‘d Jaybari, were such 
intimates that sponsorship of the Char Bakr buildings was in all likelihood a joint 
endeavour. 


Amirid patronage in the sixteenth century 


Like their Chinggisid overlords, the Uzbek amirs played a major role in 
furthering Muslim culture. The amirs were not an undifferentiated mass and 
their prominence as patrons depended on their personal ties to the Chinggisid 
ruling clan. Hierarchies of amirs are found in Banna’l’s Shibani nama for the 
early part of the sixteenth century and in Mahmid b. Amir Wall’s Bahr al asrar 
for the early seventeenth century. Banna’i begins his biography of Shibani 
Khan, the reviver of Chinggisid fortunes in Mawarannahr and Balkh, with a 
chapter on those ‘amirs and heroes (bahdduran)’ who aided Muhammad 
Shibani in empire building, primacy of place being given to those who banded 
with him during his qazdaqi, his period of freebootery, when he had no territory 
of his own and his sword was for hire.” From a different age and reflecting a 


30 G.A. Pugachenkova and E. V. Rtveladze, ‘Bukhara V. Archeology and monuments’, 
EIr, vol. IV, pp. 526b 527b and R.D. McChesney, ‘Economic and social aspects of the 
public architecture of Bukhara in the 1560s and 1570s’, Islamic Art, 2 (1987), pp. 224 30. 

31 Bakhtyar Babajanov and Maria Szuppe, Les inscriptions persanes de Char Bakr, necropole 
familiale des khwaja Jiiybart pres de Boukhara, corpus inscriptionum iranicarum, Part IV: 
Persian inscriptions down to the early Safavid period, vol. XXXI: Uzbekistan (London, 2002). 

32 Hafiz i Tanish, Sharaf nama i Shahi, ed. and trans. M. A. Salakhetdinova (vols. 1 and 2 
only of four projected) (Moscow, 1983 9), fos. 103b 104b, pp. 225 7 (Russian trans.). 

33 Kamal al Din Banna’i (Bina’1), Shaybant ndma, ed. Kazuyuki Kubo (Kyoto, 1997), pp. 5 7. 
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different political reality, the Bahr al asrar divides its discussion of the amirs 
between those who were affiliated with the khan in Bukhara and those 
affiliated with the author’s patron in Balkh. Further differentiations are 
made based on office held, with the ‘father surrogate’ or ‘tutor’ (ataliq, 
atdka) and the ‘milk brother’ (kikaltash) representing the pinnacle of amirid 
proximity to the Chinggisid clan. The leading amirs at least had resources at 
their disposal comparable to those available to the Chinggisid ruling clan. One 
of Kistan Qara Sultan’s amirs, Kamal al Din Qunagq (fl. 1540), for example, built 
and endowed an extensive congregational mosque and madrasa complex in 
Balkh just outside the inner city walls. Nithari tells of his own study of 
astronomy at Kamal al Din Qunaq’s madrasa.” Yet today, except for the 
tombs of Kistan Qara and a woman, possibly his daughter, Sharifa Sultan 
Khanum, no trace of either his or Kamal al Din Qunaq’s extensive architec 
tural legacy has survived.*° 

Another great amirid patron of literature and architecture was Qul Baba 
Kukaltash (d. 1598), ‘Abd Allah b. Iskandar’s chief amir and leading adminis 
trator of his regime. Besides leading the army on numerous campaigns, he 
oversaw the work of ‘Abd Allah’s chancellery as mushrif i dtwani. He also had 
charge of the judicial administration (saddrat i khdni) and in this capacity 
apparently was assigned to probate ‘Abd Allah Khan’s father’s estate.” Qul 
Baba was also a great patron of architecture, some of which survives. He is 
best known today for his great Bukharan madrasa of 160 cells (hujras) which 
stands on the north side of the Labi Hawz (see below). According to its 
endowment deed, it was built in 976/1568. and probably housed more than 300 
students in its heyday. He is also said to have built madrasas in Samarqand, 
Tashkent, Herat and Talugqan. And while he was governor of Samarqand 
(after the ouster of the last Kichkunjid there in the spring of 1578) he devoted 
many of his resources to restoring and refurbishing Timurid buildings in the 
city. According to Hafiz i Tanish this was done at the instructions of ‘Abd 
Allah Sultan after his visit in January 1580.** Like his khan, Qul Baba is also 


34 For a description and the endowment of this complex see R.D. McChesney, 
‘Reconstructing Balkh: The Vagfiya of 947/1540’, in Devin DeWeese (ed.), Studies on 
Central Asian history in honor of Yuri Bregel (Bloomington, IN, 2001), pp. 187 243. 

35 Nithari, Mudhakkir i ahbab (New Delhi, 1969), pp. 373 4. 

36 For a photograph of Kistan Qara’s tomb see Bernard O’Kane, “The Uzbek architecture 
of Afghanistan’, La mémoire et ses supports en Asie central; Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 8 (2000), 
pp. 122, 128. 

37 Hafiz i Tanish, Sharaf ndma i Shahi, India Office Library ms. 575, fo. 3114. 

38 Ibid., India Office Library ms. 574, fos. 234b, 276b. 
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credited with the building of commercial structures, including a serai in 
Bukhara and a ribat near Balkh.?” 

Qul Baba was a man who loved literature and compiled a large library 
which he donated to his madrasa in Bukhara. He hosted literary assemblies 
and took the pen name ‘Muhibbi’. Mutribi Samarqandi, who knew him 
personally, relates an occasion on which Qul Baba offered him 1,000 tangas 
if he could compose five lines of poetry that would appropriately complete an 
opening line (matla‘) which he gave him. But Mutribi felt the number of 
possible rhyming syllables was limited and, ‘the horse of his mind having 
come up lame in running back and forth searching for those words’, he had to 
excuse himself.*° 


Shibanid-era shaykhly patronage 


Under Abu’l Khayrid auspices, the descendants of Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar, 
Khwaja Ahmad Kasani and Khwaja Muhammad Parsa, all Naqshbandis, flour 

ished in their respective centres (the Ahraris in Tashkent and Samargand, the 
Kasanis or Dahbidis in Dahbid outside Samarqand and the Parsa’is in Bukhara 
and Balkh). One shaykhly family in particular, the Jiybaris, stands out for its 
political influence and its wealth. Its transformation from a modest family of 
shrine caretakers (responsible for the Char Bakr shrine west of Bukhara City) to 
an extraordinarily wealthy dynasty of kingmakers was completed in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Along with this transformation came the acquis 

ition of enormous wealth. An outsider, Anthony Jenkinson, was mightily 
impressed by the founder of the family’s fortune, Khwaja Muhammad Islam, 
when he reached Bukhara in December of 1558: 


There is a Metropolitane in this Boghar who causeth this lawe (Shari‘a) to be 
straightly kept, and he is more obeyed than the King and will depose the king, 
and place another at his will and pleasure as he did by this king that reigned at 
our being there.” 


The basis of the Jiybari family’s landed wealth is richly documented but 
where the capital originated remains something of a mystery. Land and other 
real estate in and around Bukhara were purchased in astonishing amounts 


39 Ibid., fos. 311b, 456b; Muhammad Badi‘ Samarqandi, Muzakkir al ashab, IVAN, 
Uzbekistan, ms. 4270, fo. 44b. = 

40 Mutribi Samarqandi, Tazkirat al shu‘ard (Tehran, 1377/1998), pp. 460 1. 

41 E. Delmar Morgan and C. H. Coote (eds.), Early voyages and travels to Russia and Persia by 
Anthony Jenkinson and other Englishmen, (New York repr. of London 1886 edn), vol. I, 
pp. 83 84. 
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over a thirty year period between 1544 and 1577. The Jitybaris (Muhammad 
Islam ‘Khwaja Jaybari’, his son Khwaja Sa‘d ‘Khwaja Kalan Khwaja’ and 
subsequent generations) used this wealth to make themselves major patrons 
of architecture, scholarship and art from the second half of the sixteenth 
century down to the early nineteenth,” building madrasas and mosques, 
patronising painters and calligraphers, and commissioning biographies of the 
family. This tradition was carried on by their descendants through subsequent 
centuries. Their best known surviving monuments are the Gawkushan 
Madrasa and Friday Mosque complex straddling the main canal (the Rud i 
Shahr) that bisects Bukhara, the Kalabad madrasa in the eastern part of the city 
and the Char Bakr complex. The greatest builder in the family was the Khwaja 
Sa‘d al Din (aka Khwaja Kalan Khwaja, d. 1589) son of the founder of the 
family’s wealth. He has been credited with at least seventy five major public 
works including parish and congregational mosques, madrasas, khdnaqds, 
chahar baghs, public baths, caravanserais, canals and underground cisterns 
(sarddba). No other figure in either the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
approached this level of public building. 


The Tugay-Timurid era: 1599-1747 


In 1598 9, the Shibanid Chinggisids in Mawarannahr and Balkh succumbed to 
internecine struggles and external pressures. A new Jochid Chinggisid family, 
the Tuqay Timurid, found the needed amirid support to oust the last of the 
Jani Begid Shibanids from Bukhara and take power. 

As their resources permitted, the Tugay Timurids followed the established 
pattern of their Shibanid predecessors in sponsoring public works projects. 
No building activity or other cultural patronage is yet associated with the 
name of the first Tuqay Timurid khan, Jani Muhammad (r. 1599 1606), but his 
sons, Bagi Muhammad and Wali Muhammad, on the other hand are both well 
memorialised as builders. The former sponsored the construction of a Friday 
mosque and a madrasa in Bukhara, both of which survived into the nineteenth 


42. Iz arkhiva Dzhuibari, ed. [F.B. Rostopchin] and E. E. Bertel’s (Leningrad, 1938) contains 
some 400 deeds of sale for properties throughout Central Asia but mostly concentrated 
in Bukhara City and the Bukharan oasis. In addition, collections of individual sale deeds 
as well as deeds of gift to the Jaybaris and endowments they created are found in the 
archives of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan. 

43 James B. Fraser, Narrative of a journey into Khorasan in the years 1821 and 1823 (1984 repr. of 
London 1825 edn), Appendix B, 83 calls the Jirybaris of his day ‘the greatest of these holy 
personages (i.e. the ulema)’ who could be considered ‘independent of the king’ due to 
their immense wealth. 
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century, along with a chahar bagh, the location of which is no longer known. In 
Samarqand, which he briefly held in 1598 9, he is remembered for an assembly 
hall (kiirnish khdna) and a holiday prayer ground (“td gah). 

Wali Muhammad, who held Balkh before he became khan, is remembered 
for his patronage of the shrine ‘Ali b. Abi Talib to the east of the city. He had 
an avenue (khiyaban usually implying landscaping with trees and gardens as 
well as a road) laid out between Balkh and the village (now the city of Mazar i 
Sharif) where the shrine was situated. At the shrine itself, he renovated and 
expanded part of the shrine building. He also had a 50 acre chahar bagh of 
eighteen parterres (chaman) constructed.“* 

Imam Quli Khan, who ruled Bukhara from 1611 to 1641, has left virtually no 
record of patronage. A single madrasa in Bukhara and a large canal at 
Tashqurghan are the only projects attributed to him in the textual record. 
His brother, Nadhr Muhammad, on the other hand, who ruled independently 
south of the Oxus river during the same period, was a very active builder. In 
the detailed history of his reign at Balkh, the Bahr al asrar fi mandqib al akhydr 
(which he commissioned), Nadhr Muhammad is depicted as a major patron of 
architecture. In the outer city, he built a large madrasa of fired brick (begun in 
1021/1612) with four lecture halls and many dormitory rooms and a library of 
2,000 volumes. He also built a palace district (dawlat khdna) in several 
(the cosmological number ‘twelve’ is given) sections (darband) in a garden 
estate that had once belonged to a Jani Begid era amir, Mir Jan Kildi Bi. 
Although no trace of it remains today, all evidence indicates the complex 
was brought to completion. The Mughal historian ‘Inayat Khan, author of the 
Shah Jahan ndma, mentions its existence in 1056/1646 when a Mughal army 
occupied the city.” The Tuqay Timurid ruler of Balkh also constructed a 
congregational mosque in Qunduz. In addition, seven hunting lodges or 
palaces are also attributed to him and these may well have been inspired by 
descriptions he heard of the hunting palaces constructed by Shah Jahan in 
India. 

His sons and subsequent successors to the khanate, ‘Abd al ‘Aziz and 
Subhan Quli, both left major madrasas with rich endowments as monuments 
to their reigns. The ‘Abd al ‘Aziz Khan madrasa today stands opposite the 
madrasa of Ulugh Beg in the Goldsmith’s Quarter of Bukhara but only a 


44 R.D. McChesney, Wagfin Central Asia: Four hundred years in the history of a Muslim shrine 
1480 1889, (Princeton, 1991), pp. 88 90. 

45 Inayat Khan, The Shah Jahan Nama, trans. A. R. Fuller, ed. and completed W. E. Begley 
and Z. A. Desai (Delhi and New York, 1990), p. 350. 
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remnant, the entryway, remains of the Subhan Quli Khan madrasa in Balkh, 
which was built opposite the Abi Nasr Parsa shrine. 


Uzbek amirid patronage under the Tugay-Timurids 


The leading amirs of the seventeenth century, men like Nadr Bi Diwanbegi 
Arlat and Yalangttish Bi Alchin, have left a substantially richer record of 
patronage than their Tuqay Timurid masters. Like their sixteenth century 
predecessors, they cultivated shaykhly and scholarly figures by building and 
endowing madrasas and khdnaqds. Today much of the architectural legacy of 
Nadr Bi Arlat and Yalangtiish Bi Alchin survives in Samarqand and Bukhara. 

Nadr Bi Arlat had the nickname “Taghay’, a kinship name referring to the 
fact that his aunt was Imam Quli Khan’s mother.*° He was Imam Quli’s most 
trusted amir and held the position of diwanbegi, chief financial officer. He took 
a special interest in the Ahrari legacy in Samarqand, erecting a madrasa 
(recently renovated) at the tomb of Khwaja Ahrar as well as a tomb enclosure 
(haztra), presumably around the platform (suffa) on which Ahrar’s tombstone 
now stands. Work on the madrasa began in 1630 and was completed in 1635 6. 
South of the city he built a hostel (khdnaqah) at the shrine called “‘Abdi Biriin’. 
The building that survives there today does not, however, seem to be the 
hostel. In Bukhara, Nadr Bi sponsored the building of what has become the 
centre of the old city, the Lab i Hawz (Cistern’s Edge). His constructions there 
included a madrasa and khdnagdh facing each other across a huge stone 
reservoir (hawz). All three works are intact and have been recently refur 
bished. The north side of this complex is flanked by the Qul Baba Kikaltash 
madrasa. Both the Nadr Bi and Qul Baba Kukaltash madrasas were important 
educational centres from the time of their construction well into the Soviet 
period. 

Nadr Bi was the leading amir under Imam Quli Khan and was called the 
“guiding vizier and the righteous amir’ by Mahmid b. Amir Wali. Besides his 
marital connection to the khan, he had also married one of his daughters to a 
Jaybari scion and another to Khusraw, the second son of Imam Quli’s brother, 
Nadhr Muhammad. Intermarriage between khanly, shaykhly and amirid 
families was common throughout the two centuries discussed here and served 
to meld the interests and the constituencies of the three elite groups. 


46 Mahmiid b. Amir Wali, Bahr al asrar, vol. VI, part 4, fos. 124a b. Also see L. Z. Budagov, 
Sravnitel’nyi slovar’ turetsko tatarskikh narechti (St Petersburg, 1869), tagha, taghdy, taghay 
‘uncle on the mother’s side (elder or younger brother of the mother)’. 
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Yalangttish Bi Alchin was very much a self made man. His given name was 
Jatay Bahadur and he left Shighnaq in the Qipchaq steppe at the age of twelve 
to link his fortunes to the Tugay Timurids. He may have come south with his 
father, Bay Khwaja Bi, but we know nothing of the latter. Yalangttish offered 
his services to Din Muhammad apparently during the Shibanid/ Uzbek occu 
pation of Herat and the Tugqay Timurid campaigns in Quhistan, that is in the 
early to mid 1590s, and was given the title ‘Yalangtish’ (‘bare chested’””) by 
Din Muhammad for heroic action. He was known by this name from then on. 
Once the Tuqay Timurids came to power in Transoxania, he was assigned 
first to one of the collateral branches of the family and spent a few years 
fighting the Qazaq threat in the east. He then was with Imam Quli in 
Samargand during Walt Muhammad’s reign (1606 11). It was in those years 
that he not only acquired extensive properties in the Samarqand region but 
also forged close ties to the Dahbidi Naqshbandi shaykhs. By the early 1620s he 
was with Nadhr Muhammad in Balkh and had been assigned control of the 
marches to the south. He built two very large madrasas in Samargand on the 
Rigistan; these madrasas were popularly known as the Shirdar/Shayrdar 
(lion possessing’, for the depictions of lions on the spandrels) and the Tilla 
Kar (‘gilded’, for the decoration). They flank the east and north sides of the 
Rigistan square respectively. The Shirdar, on which work proceeded from 
1619 to 1636 under the supervision of the architect Mulla ‘Abd al Jabbar, faces 
the Ulugh Beg madrasa across the square. The Tilla Kar madrasa, constructed 
a decade after the Shirdar, at some point came to serve as the main congrega 
tional mosque, probably due to the dilapidation of the great Friday mosque of 
Temiir, known today as the Bibi Khanum mosque. 

Outside Samarqand at Dahbid, the shrine centre of the ‘Makhdtim i A‘zam’ 
Khwajagi Ahmad i Kasani (d. 1549) and the centre of the missionary organ 
isation that was carrying Naqshbandi Sufism eastward into China, Yalangttish 
Bi constructed a khdnaqd, no longer extant. He also planted an avenue of plane 
trees (chindr) so that the members of the order could travel to Samarqand in 
shade. According to Mahmiid b. Amir Wali, the endowment for the two 
madrasas in Samarqand was a ‘gift’ for the Dahbidi shaykhs. 

Yalangttish Bi’s wealth in land was considerable. The Uzbek State Archives 
contain at least eight documents relating to his properties, including two 
endowment deeds. A land survey undertaken by the tsarist government in 


47 lam grateful to Florian Schwarz for this information. Mahmid b. Amir Wali may have 
been referring to a fight in which the warrior went into battle without armour. 
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the 1870s revealed that the endowment lands for his madrasas exceeded 
5,300 tandbs or about 2,700 acres.** 

These few examples typify the building activity of the elites of 
Mawarannahr and Balkh and serve to represent the hundreds of other public 
building projects chahdr baghs, parish mosques, canals, bridges, prayer 
grounds (“dgahs), assembly halls (kiirnush khanas), cisterns (sar hawz and 
sardaba) and commercial structures (tims, serais, ribats, caravanserais), etc. 
for which records exist. Building construction as we know it from texts seems 
to have peaked in the last half of the sixteenth century and this would accord 
with what is known about the trajectory of the region’s economy, fuelled 
perhaps by New World silver until the early seventeenth century and then 
subsiding, in part because of the decline of the precious metal exports from 
South and Central America that eventually found their way to Central Asia via 
the Philippines and India, and in part perhaps because of the unusual climatic 
conditions of the seventeenth century (the so called ‘cold century’). Whatever 
the causes, after 1650 at the latest, major construction projects are no longer 
recorded at the rate sketched above. 


Islamic scholarship 


Although monographic studies of the intellectual history of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Central Asia have yet to be written, certain trends and 
patterns may be discerned in the literature of the time. For one thing, scholars 
showed a degree of regional loyalty, not surprising considering that Central 
Asia was the nursery of Hanafi legal studies, and Hanafi Islam was the nearly 
universal legal tradition followed by Central Asian scholars of the period. 
Works by authors of Central Asian origin or by authors who had spent a 
considerable part of their lives working in the madrasas, law courts and 
political courts of the region but who had immigrated (sometimes involun 
tarily) from elsewhere dominate the book lists of this era, whether these lists 
are found in book endowments, in the curricula vitae of scholars or in licences 
to teach (ijdzdt). In addition to the geographical focus, a Timurid era prove 
nance of a majority of the books found in the book lists of the seventeenth 
century is evidence of the creation and canonisation of a madrasa curriculum 


48 Gosarkhiv Uzbekistana, Kollektsiia vakufnykh dokumentov, Tashkent, 1983, nos. 1180/9, 
1197/1 6, 1203/9. See also O. D. Chekhovich, Dokumenty k istorii agrarnykh otnoshenii v 
Bukharskom khanstve XVI XIX wv., Tashkent, 1954, documents 1, 2, 6, 9 and 13. 
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under Timurid auspices. As noted above, the five most important scholars of 
the Timurid period in terms of producing the texts underlying the madrasa 
curriculum of later centuries were al Taftazani, al Jurjani (al Sayyid al Sharif), 
al Jazari, Jami and Kashifi. The first three were either invited or transported to 
Temtir’s court in Samarqand while the last two were part of the Herat court 
scene under Sultan Husayn Mirza and the ‘Maecenas of the age’, Mir ‘Ali Shir 
Nawa’l. Their original works as well as their commentaries, glosses and 
superglosses make up a substantial part of the lists of books donated to 
madrasas or cited as the books a well educated person should know. For 
example, in one endowment of books to the Ulugh Beg madrasa in Bukhara 
eight of the seventy books in the list were titles by al Taftazani alone.*” 

The lives of many scholars bridged the unsettling transition from Timurid 
to Shibanid rule, as already noted. As an example of the importance attributed 
to that period for contemporary scholarship, Mahmiid b. Amir Wali devotes 
several pages to the great scholars who migrated to Transoxania in the early 
sixteenth century from Timurid lands and left a legacy of works which 
students in his own day, a century later, were still studying. One such example 
is the philologist ‘Isam al Din Ibrahim b. Muhammad al IsfaraIni (d. 1537). 
Al Isfara’ini taught in Herat at the Shah Rukh Mirza madrasa during the reign 
of Sultan Husayn Baygara but left in 1520 for Bukhara where he enjoyed the 
patronage of ‘Ubayd Allah Khan until his death.”® One of the books Mahmiid 
mentions that students of his time were reading was Isfara’int’s gloss (hdshiya) 
on ‘Abd al Rahman Jami’s al Fawa’id al Ziyd’wah, in turn a commentary 
(sharh) on Ibn Hajib’s work on Arabic syntax, al Kafiya." Other standard 
works by al Isfara’int on the madrasa curriculum were a commentary on 
Nasafi’s famous creed, a supergloss (hdshiya ‘ala hashiya) on Jarjani’s gloss on 
Taftazani’s commentary on Khatib al Dimashqji’s abridgement of al Sakkak1’s 
work on rhetoric, Miftah al ‘uliim and a gloss on Kashifi’s commentary on the 
Qur'an. 


Support for scholars and scholarship 


Thanks to the observant eye and detailed records kept by Mahmitid b. Amir 
Wali and later historians of the seventeenth century, the outlines of academic 
(as distinct from mystical) scholarship as well as scholarly life are fairly distinct. 


49 Uzbek State Archives fond I 323, document no. 114/2. 
50 Khwandamir, Habib al siyar, 3/3: 358. 
51 Mahmid b. Amir Wali, Bahr al asrar, vol. VI, part 4, fos. 149aff. 
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Besides endowed professorships at madrasas, scholars seeking a stipend to 
support their work had a number of government offices to aspire to. Those to 
which people of learning were appointed and which were not reserved for 
certain families included: sadr, qddi, qddi ‘askar, muftt, muftt ‘askar, ra’is and 
rats i‘askar. The exact functions of all these offices must be inferred from the 
context in which they appear. What seems clear is that the titles suffixed with 
“ ‘askar were connected to the court of the appanage khan while every town 
with a shari‘a court would have had a qadi, mufti and ra’ts. In addition, by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century one finds the honorary title of a‘lam al 
‘ulama@ (‘most learned of the learned’). By all accounts conferral of these 
offices and titles was based on merit, although being the son of such an 
office holder was a definite advantage if one aspired to the same career. 

The offices of shaykh al islam and nagib, on the other hand, were reserved 
for individuals from specific families and were not strictly speaking associated 
with scholarship. In this period, every major city had a shaykh al islam while 
the office of nagib seems to have been restricted to the khanly court. Efforts 
have been made to determine the role of the shaykh al islam in Timurid times” 
but the term occurs there in different contexts and all one can say for certain is 
that it was considered the most prestigious title for those connected with Sufi 
traditions. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the title was 
reserved for specific shaykhly families. In Jani Begid Bukhara (i.e. after 1556) 
the office of shaykh alislam belonged by right to the Jaybari family. In 
Samargand it was granted to the Ahraris, in Balkh it had been given to the 
Parsa’Is in Shah Rukh’s time (r. 1409 47), according to Mahmiid b. Amir Wall, 
and was still held by them in the mid seventeenth century. Throughout 
Transoxania and Cisoxania, the office of naqib” was held by either members 
of the Sayyid Ata’ family itself or members of the Sayyid Ata’ order, an 
offshoot of the Yasawiyyah.** When the Tuqay Timurids came to power (1599 
in Transoxania and 1601 in Balkh) those privileges were all reviewed. In 
Samarqand by the end of the seventeenth century, the office of naqib (niqabat) 
was in the hands of the Dahbidis where it seems to have remained, and in 
Balkh, a Sayyid Ata’1 was dismissed from the post in 1634 and replaced by a 
Nagshbandi, a shaykhly line connected with the shrine centre at Bukhara. 


52 Shiro Ando, ‘The shaykh alislam as a Timurid office: A preliminary study’, Islamic 
Studies, 33 (1994), PP. 253 80. 

53 Devin DeWeese, “The descendants of Sayyid Ata and the rank of naqib in Central Asia’, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 115 (1994); pp. 612 34. 

54 Devin DeWeese, ‘Ata’tya order’, Elr, vol. II, pp. 904 5. 
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All offices were subject to the approval of the appanage khan, whose right 
of appointment and dismissal was absolute. Qualifications were made known 
to him by the recommendations of others or by a kind of competitive inter 
view process over which the khan presided and at which supplicants were 
asked to discuss and debate a particular question. Sometimes the credentials 
became known to the khan at his more informal assemblies where extempo 
raneous skills were challenged: to produce or answer a riddle, for example, or 
to compose a verse after being given the matla‘ (the two opening hemistichs of 
a poem). Notable scholars themselves held assemblies at which budding talent 
emerged. One of the qddis of Balkh, a man known as Khwaja Mulla yi Qadi, is 
a case in point. His father left Khurasan for Mawarannahr probably following 
one of ‘Ubayd Allah’s forays there. He entered the service of Iskandar Khan 
the Jani Begid and then worked for ‘Abd Allah, Iskandar’s son and successor as 
khan. We are told he frequented the salons of individual scholars and it was 
through this avenue that he came to the attention of ‘Abd al Mu’min, ‘Abd 
Allah’s son, who took him to Balkh and appointed him gddi and professor at 
the ‘Abd Allah Khan madrasa. (The frequency of joint appointments of qddis to 
professorships suggests the endowed professorship may have been the source 
of the salary.) 

The ‘ulam@ proper, that is those who might have sought credentials for, 
and eventually aspired to, the formal position of a‘lam al ‘ulam@ (or a‘lamt 
for short), by and large tended not to be from shaykhly backgrounds. But not 
unlike the shaykhly families, the pre eminent scholars of the time tended to 
have a regional importance only and did not generally move from city to 
city. In Bukhara the pre eminent ‘ulamd of the seventeenth century were, 
first, Mawlana Yusuf Qarabaghi (dates of his death vary from 1624 to 1645) 
and after him Mulla Muhammad Sharif al Bukhari (d. after 1699). 
Qarabaghi’s and Bukhari’s work followed the same disciplines glosses on 
Qur’anic commentaries (Bayzawi especially), on works of Hanafi jurispru 
dence and on works of logic (particularly those of Taftazani and Jalal al Din 
Dawani). The library of the Biruni Institute of Oriental Studies in Tashkent, 
Uzbekistan contains two separate glosses on Bayzawi’s commentary on the 
Surat al fath and a gloss on Dawani’s (d. 1502) commentary on al Iji’s (d. 1335) 
al Mawaqif fi ‘ilm al kalam, an extraordinarily popular handbook on theol 
ogy, all by Qarabaghi. 

The scholarly career of al Bukhari is somewhat more accessible than 
Qarabaghi’s and as his work follows the same path he in fact wrote a gloss 
on al Mawaqif avowedly to bring to completion the Dawani Qarabaghi com 
mentary it is not unreasonable to think that Bukhari was Qarabaghi’s 
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student and that therefore we can infer something about Qarabaghi’s career 
from Bukhari’s. Both were connected to the politicians of their time: 
Qarabaghi reportedly supported Imam Quli Khan (r. 1611 41 at Bukhara) in 
his successful bid to take the khanate from Wali Muhammad Khan (r. 1606 11) 
and although al Bukhari’s direct involvement in politics is unknown, he did 
dedicate his commentary on al Mawaqgif to the Tuqay Timurid khan at 
Bukhara, ‘Abd al ‘Aziz (r. 1645 81). When the latter’s brother assumed the 
khanate at Bukhara in 1681, al Bukhari resigned his position as a‘lam al ‘ulama@ 
and his professorships (perhaps in anticipation of losing these to scholars 
favoured by the incoming khan) and retired to his khanaqd. 

Mulla Muhammad Sharif al Bukhari’s list of known works again reflects the 
very powerful influence of Timurid scholarship on later writing and is most 
notable for its similarity to the work of al Isfara’ini a century and a half earlier. 
He wrote a gloss on Jami’s commentary al Fawa’id al ziyd’tya on Ibn Hajib’s 
popular Arabic grammar al Kdfiyah fi’l nahw; the above mentioned gloss on 
Dawani's and Qarabaghi’s glosses on al Mawagqif and also a supergloss on his 
own gloss on those works, and finally a gloss on Taftazani’s widely used 
textbook on logic, Tahdhib al mantiq. 

At Balkh, the a‘lam al ‘ulam@ of the first half of the seventeenth century 
was Mawlana Hasan Qubadyani, a very influential teacher whose students 
went on to fill the offices of qddi, mufti and ra’ts throughout the region. At the 
end of the sixteenth century he was studying in Bukhara, and early in the 
seventeenth came to Balkh at the request of the appanage khan there, Nadhr 
Muhammad. By virtue of his brilliant performances at the assemblies for 
scholars presided over by the khan he won a professorship at the ‘Abd Allah 
Khan madrasa. When Nadhr Muhammad’s own madrasa was completed 
(sometime after 1612) a professorship there was also given to him. Later 
Qubadyani set out on the hajj pilgrimage via India and was received by Shah 
Jahan but died soon after at Agra without reaching the Holy Cities. His son 
was one of his students and was appointed professor at the ‘Abd Allah Khan 
madrasa in Balkh. 

For scholars and shaykhly figures alike, styles of living should not be 
confused with their particular career paths. Individuals could be, and were, 
‘ulam@ in the traditional ‘transmitted’ disciplines of jurisprudence, Qur’anic 
commentary and hadith and yet follow a life of asceticism more commonly 
associated with mystics or Sufis. For example, a certain Mawlana ‘Ali Beg was 
described as learned in figh, tafstr and hadith, wore the clothing ‘of the people 
of poverty and annihilation’ (faqr wa fand), and avoided contact with ‘worldly 
people’ (abna al zaman). Another man described as ‘an extreme mystic who 
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became a malamat?, a term indicating behaviour or professed belief outside 
the norm, held a professorship at the Qul Baba Kukaltash madrasa and was at 
one point named to the post of qddi ‘askar. On the other hand many of those 
primarily known for their prominence in the Naqshbandi Sufi sub orders were 
renowned and indeed celebrated for their affluence and luxurious lifestyles. 
Typical is an Ahrari from Samarqand, Khwaja Abu’l Qasim, who ‘paraded in 
the garments of a possessor of great wealth as a means of concealing the face of 
the mysterium’. The narratives indicate that society could separate a person’s 
learning and what that qualified them for from their personal religious beliefs 
and practices. 

To sum up, scholarship in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries followed 
and built on the scholarship of the Timurid era. Intellectuals were dependent 
on the government for positions in judicial administration and teaching for the 
living that would provide them the means to carry on their work. Politicians in 
turn looked to the output of the great madrasas of Bukhara, Samarqand and 
Balkh to staff not only their shart‘a courts but to confirm their own roles as 
defenders of Islam and as continuators of the great scholarly traditions of 
Central Asia. 

The Chinggisid restoration petered out in Khwarazm, Mawarannahr and 
Balkh by the middle of the eighteenth century, although vestiges of Chinggisid 
norms and practices survived, and in Bukhara and Balkh as nominal khans 
were kept in public view for a time. Eventually however, the amirs used their 
power as the military support for Chinggisid claims to dispense entirely with 
the Chinggisid lines. But, during the restoration, due in no small part to the 
economic resources available during that period, the Chinggisids, both 
Shibanids and Tuqay Timurids, oversaw the continuation and expansion of 
Timurid Islamic culture. 
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STEPHEN DALE 


Introduction 


In 1526 Zahir alDin Muhammad Babur (888 937/1483 1530) successfully 
invaded north India and founded the Mughal empire (932 c. 1152/1526 c. 1739) 
(see Map 6). Babur, as he is generally known from his personalname meaning 
leopard or tiger was a Turco Mongol, Hanafi Sunni Muslim native of western 
Central Asia. He was descended from two Central Asian conquerors. These 
were the Barlas Turk Temiir (736 807/1336 1405), known in Persian as Timur i 
leng, “Timi the lame’, or in European parlance Tamerlane, and Chinggis Qan 
(c. 563 625/c. 1167 1227), or in Persian spelling Chingiz Khan. As a patrilineal 
descendant of Temitir he thought of himself in ethnic, social and dynastic terms 
as a Turk and a Timurid, but he also revered his matrilineal Mongol connections 
traced through Chinggis Khan’s second son Chaghadai. Raised as an observant 
Sunni Muslim in the lush Farghana valley east south east of Tashkent, Babur 
was also born into the Naqshbandi Sufi order, a doctrinally conservative but 
politically active devotional order long connected with Temiir’s descendants. 
Babur both wrote and spoke Turki, the language common to most contempo 

rary Turks and Mongols, but like many other well educated men of the region 
he also knew Persian, the lingua franca and dominant literary language of 
the Iranian plateau and the cities of Central Asia and north India in the early 
modern era. 

Babur invaded India for two interrelated reasons. First, he was an ambitious 
watrior aristocrat of impeccable lineage, and second, he lacked a decent 
kingdom after the Uzbeks expelled him from Central Asia in 909/1504. Thus 
as a descendant of Temiir and Chinggis Khan, he possessed, what he ingen 
uously describes in his autobiographical memoir, the Vaqda’i‘, as ‘kingdom 
seizing’ ambitions. His descendants were similarly motivated, although they 
rarely expressed themselves so baldly. Then as he looked around from his 
impoverished base in Kabul, where he took refuge and ruled from 909/ 1504 to 
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932/1525, Babur saw in north India a politically vulnerable and wealthy 
agrarian heartland that offered the economic basis for a respectable empire. 
He could also claim to be a legitimate ruler of the territory he identifies as 
Hindustan, a legacy of Temiir’s invasion of India and sack of Delhi in 800/ 
1398. It is quite likely that Temiir’s example, commemorated by paintings and 
buildings in Samarqand, might have prompted Babur to see India as a 
potential target for his ambition even before 925/1519, by which time he had 
decided on an invasion. By defeating the army of his fellow Muslims, the 
Afghan Lodis, at the Panipat battlefield north of Delhi in 932/1526, Babur 
initiated the Timurid renaissance, a dynasty whose eclectic culture was 
formed from the mutual influence of Babur’s Central Asian heritage and the 
indigenous traditions of his Indian empire. 

In addition to its Central Asian and South Asian strains, the Mughal empire, 
or as it is variously known, the Indo Timurid or Timurid Mughul empire, 
should also be understood within the context of the other three contemporary 
early modern Islamic powers: the Ottoman and Safavid empires and the 
Uzbek confederation. These states were linked with and influenced Babur 
and his descendants in a variety of ways. All three states were connected to 
Mughal India by well established trading patterns and the circulation of 
literary, religious and scientific elites. However, apart from those common 
ties, the Ottomans, who shared the Mughal’s Hanafi Sunni orthodoxy, were 
particularly influential in Mughal India as experts in military tactics and fire 
arms technology. The Safavids, a militantly Shia dynasty, exported human 
capital to India in the form of Persian speaking artists, bureaucrats and literati, 
even when the Safavid shahs were fighting Mughal armies for control of the 
wealthy and strategic city of Kandahar in south central Afghanistan. The 
Uzbeks, a Hanafi Sunni tribal confederation, were both the revanchist focus 
of Mughal imperial nostalgia and the homeland of the Mughal’s Nagshbandi 
Sufi order. In addition Uzbek lands functioned as a source of military immi 
grants and a reservoir of cavalry horses for the Mughal army. Thus Mughal 
India continued to function throughout its history as an interconnected 
regional variant of a broader Central Asian and Middle Eastern Islamic 
world. However, compared to the Ottomans, Safavids and Uzbeks, the 
Mughal empire’s ultimate legacy was muted. Unlike those states, which 
ultimately gave way to ethnically recognisable successors with predominantly 
Muslim populations, the Mughals left behind a Muslim minority within an 
overwhelmingly non Muslim environment ruled by a European trading com 
pany. In that respect it is perhaps appropriate that the Taj Mahal, Mughal 
India’s most exquisite architectural artefact, is a tomb, although it is also 
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particularly ironic that the Taj Mahal has come to symbolise India for out 
siders in modern times. 


The Central Asian background 


The Mughal empire’s Central Asian heritage is a habitually neglected aspect of 
its history. It is common to begin accounts of the empire with the reign of 
Akbar (r. 963 1014/1556 1605), largely ignoring both Babur and his son, 
Humiaytn (r. 937 47, 962 3/1530 40,1555 6). Yet the Mughal empire was in 
its origin a late Timurid, Central Asian state and aspects of this heritage are 
visible throughout the dynasty’s Indian history. That heritage involved, first of 
all, a dynastic culture characterised by a supremely confident sense of legiti 
macy and a perennially unstable succession tradition. The Mughals’ confi 
dence in their family’s prestige is exhibited prominently in Babur’s memoirs, 
where he exhibits a casual arrogance and assumption of sovereignty over 
any territory he fancied born of his impeccable Turco Mongol lineage. 
Contemporaries and such rulers as the Safavids generally accepted Babur’s 
political conceit and that of his son Humayitn. This recognition sustained both 
men during their tumultuous careers that were replete with near death 
political experiences. Throughout the later history of the Mughal dynasty its 
rulers constantly reminded themselves and their courtiers of their genealogy 
in histories, paintings, inscriptions and royal titles, and, in truth, no earlier or 
contemporary Muslim rulers in India possessed imperial traditions of com 
parable grandeur. 

If the Mughals’ impeccable lineage distinguished them in India, that was 
partly because few other Timurids or Chinggisids of note survived the debacle 
of the Uzbek conquest to challenge their rule in Hindustan. During his Central 
Asian years, 888 909/1483 1504, Babur had been just one among many 
Timurids and Chinggisids who struggled for power in what was an atomised, 
fragmented political ‘system’. However, it was not just the multitude of 
legitimate claimants that fuelled the internecine wars of the late Timurid 
era. These conflicts were also the product of traditional Turco Mongol inher 
itance and succession customs that were also noted features of Mughal 
dynastic history. 

In Turco Mongol states any son could legitimately compete for power, a 
principle institutionalised in the appanage system, in which Timurids and 
Chinggisids parcelled out territories among their sons, each one of whom 
could and usually did compete for their father’s patrimony during his 
lifetime and thereafter. Sons were sent to their appanages with military 
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guardians when they were young boys, where each of them developed mini 
courts and a sense of their own independence. The competition among them 
intensified when, as was common, they were sons of different mothers. As 
these boys usually matured apart from their brothers and half brothers they 
also lost a sense of family identity or, in Ibn Khaldiin’s terms, social solidarity, 
which understandably atrophied over the time and distance they spent apart 
from their natal household. Unlike the Ottomans and Safavids, Mughal rulers 
retained these traditions throughout the history of the dynasty, with the result 
that sons habitually rebelled against their fathers, whose deaths often trig 
gered bloody civil wars among their male descendants. 

The Mughals’ history of internecine dynastic warfare implicitly raises one 
other facet of the dynasty’s Central Asian heritage, their military tactics. 
Knowledge of these tactics is especially important for understanding Babur’s 
pivotal victories in north India in 932 3/1526 7. Babur fought his battles 
utilising highly structured traditional Central Asian battle formations and 
tactics. While cavalry raids were a perennial feature of Turco Mongol military 
encounters, major confrontations did not usually feature free flowing cavalry 
encounters over miles of open steppe, but set piece battles on prepared fields. 
Babur himself describes how he and his men dug ditches in a meadow outside 
Samarqand before confronting Shibani Khan Uzbek in 906/1501, when he 
suffered the catastrophic defeat that led to his eventual flight from Central 
Asia in 909/1504. In the late fifteenth century such battles were often decided 
by disciplined, highly mobile cavalry, as Babur himself acknowledges was the 
case in the Uzbek victory. Swift flanking cavalry manoeuvres were the 
signature Turco Mongol military tactic, which Mongol detachments used to 
secure Babur’s Indian victories first at Panipat and then in the following year at 
Kanwa against the Hindu Rajputs. Later, sieges became common in an Indian 
countryside dotted with formidable fortresses, but Mughal heavy cavalry 
always remained the principal striking force of the regime’s formidable 
armies. 

Despite their Turco Mongol political and military traits, as late Timurids 
the Mughal emperors espoused the values of the eastern Islamic world, that is, 
the norms of Perso Islamic culture. They saw themselves as sedentary Muslim 
‘just sultans’, men who encouraged agrarian development, valued urban life 
and protected lucrative, taxable commerce. All identified Islam with urban 
life and vice versa. The late Timurids’ cultural vision of themselves is most 
obvious in their Sunni Muslim orthodoxy and reverence for the Nagshbandi 
and Chishti Sufi orders and respect for Persian literary culture. Babur’s own 
religious tutor, Khwaja Maulana Qadi, was a descendant of the important 
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‘alim Burhan al Din ‘Ali Qilich al Marghinani, who, like Babur, was a 
Farghana valley native. This man was the author of the Hidd@ya, a book that 
became a standard reference of orthodox Hanafi practice widely known 
throughout the Sunni Muslim world, including the fourteenth century Delhi 
sultanate. Al Marghinani personified the dominance of Hanafi Sunni ortho 
doxy that was characteristic of theologians in Bukhara and Herat in both the 
pre Mongol and Timurid eras. Khwaja Maulana Qadi was also a Naqshbandi 
Sufi, and this was virtually a dynastic Timurid devotional order, although 
Temiir’s descendants were also respectful of the Chishtiyya, itself, in origin, a 
Central Asian order. Indeed, one of the first shrines Babur visited when he 
arrived victorious in Delhi in 1526 was a tomb of a Chishti pir or shaykh who 
was a native of Babur’s homeland, the Farghana valley. 

As was typical of other Timurids of this era, Babur also brought with him to 
India a profound respect for and extensive knowledge of Persian poetry and 
historical prose. Two centuries earlier many Delhi sultanate rulers and offi 
cials had participated in the Persianate culture that enjoyed such high 
prestige in Central Asia and India. Ibn Battitta testifies to the welcome that 
Iranians received when they arrived in sultanate territories in the early four 
teenth century. Yet the late fifteenth century witnessed an especially impor 
tant florescence of Persian culture in Timurid Central Asia and Khurasan. 
Temiir’s descendants generally and Sultan Husayn Bayqara of Herat 
(r. 873 911/1469 1506) in particular, patronised Persianate culture to the 
degree that Samarqand and Herat became the most important centres of 
Persian artistic and literary activity in the eastern Islamic world. While 
Babur wrote both prose and poetry in Turki, the language known in 
nineteenth century Europe as Chaghatay Turkish, it was Persian rather than 
still undeveloped Turki that he revered as the canonical literary tradition. In 
his memoirs he always cites Persian language poets when he wishes to use 
aphorisms to legitimise observations or actions not specifically connected with 
the Islamic morality or piety. That is, while Islam was for him and most of his 
followers the categorical religious authority, classical Persian poets such 
as Sa‘di (610 90/1213 91), Rumi (604 72/1207 73), Amir Khusrau Dihlavi 
(651 726/1253 1325) and Hafiz (720 92/1320 89) provided cultural sanctions 
of nearly equal weight. 


The conquest of Hindustan 
Babur marched out of Kabul in 932/December 1525 intent on conquering 


Hindustan. At the time he had already seized Lahore and its wealthy 
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hinterland, using some of its funds to secure the loyalty of his allies in northern 
Afghanistan as he marched into India’s heartland. Babur’s victory over the 
Afghan Lodis in April represented a Timurid dynastic conquest that was 
undertaken solely to provide an imperial base for his family and their 
Chaghatay Mongol kin. Islamic ideology played no discernible part in 
Babur’s initial campaign, and even later when he had to confront formidable 
Hindu, Rajput armies he invoked religion only as a tactical device to bolster 
morale. Even while Aurungzeb, the last great Mughal emperor (r. 1069 1118/ 
1658 1707), consciously, sincerely and publicly ruled as a conservative Sunni 
monarch, the Mughals and their servants generally adopted a pragmatic, 
laissez faire attitude towards religious observance similar in some respects to 
policies adopted by the British East India Company during the initial period of 
its rule. As for Babur’s army, it consisted of a melange of Turco Mongol, 
Badakhshani and Afghan troops whose total number of actual combatants 
probably did not exceed 8,000 men. Many of the estimated 12,000 men who 
accompanied him and whom he had counted when they crossed the Indus 
were camp followers: merchants, ‘ulamd@ and others. Babur’s victory over the 
Lodis at Panipat did not represent the triumph of a gunpowder empire, 
although he employed at least two types of firearms in the battle. Based 
upon his own detailed account, which is also the sole description of the battle, 
his success represented the triumph of an experienced and perhaps charis 
matic Turco Mongol dynast, a man who fought a traditional cavalry battle 
using Mongol flanking detachments on a field where his foot soldiers were 
arrayed defensively behind carts according to Ottoman military practice. 

Following his victory at Panipat, Babur occupied the Lodi capital at Agra 
and began to consolidate his conquests. His military and political strategy is 
evident from his memoirs, but little is known of his administrative policies. In 
military terms Babur set about subduing major fortresses in the Agra region, 
believing, as he convincingly observes in the Vaq@i‘, that defeating his most 
imposing enemies would trigger a cascade of submissions by lesser figures. 
However, even as he began to successfully implement this policy against 
surviving Afghan commandants in 933 4/1526 7, he was suddenly confronted 
by a far more formidable coalition of Hindu Rajputs, who controlled a broad 
swathe of territory stretching in an arc from the south of Agra north west into 
the Rajasthan desert. As Rajput forces approached Agra in February 933/ 1527, 
Babur’s tenuous sovereignty unravelled almost overnight as recently cowed 
Afghans quickly repudiated their submission. 

Babur confronted the Rajputs near Sikri, later the site of his grandson 
Akbar’s great sandstone capital, Fatehpur Sikri. In a tumultuous, epic battle 
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in which his Mongol flanking cavalry again seems to have played the same key 
role it did at Panipat, he was victorious. In the few remaining years of his life, 
Babur was never again seriously threatened with defeat, although he con 
stantly campaigned against both Rajput and Afghan forces in order to con 
solidate his fragile hegemony in Hindustan. That hegemony consisted of the 
imposition of rule of a Turco Mongol military class over a disparate collection 
of Muslim and Hindu rulers, most of whom accepted Timurid legitimacy only 
to the degree that superior military force dictated. Babur’s descendants rarely 
tried to eradicate these indigenous ruling lineages, but only coerced their 
submission to a regime that needed to extract land revenue to support the 
Timurid Mughal ruling elite and their military, religious and cultural camp 
followers. 

Babur saw himself as a Central Asian founder of an Indo Afghan state, 
which he far preferred to rule from Kabul rather than Agra. He and many of 
his men were appalled by the environment and society of India. In fact, many 
of his begs or commanders fled back to the temperate climate of Kabul 
immediately after their Rajput victory. Babur himself did not have that luxury, 
and in his memoirs he recorded his acerbic evaluation of his conquests. 
Noting, first of all, that the trans Indus region known as Hindustan was a 
‘strange kingdom ... a different world’ where even the rocks were unique, he 
went on to indicate that the only thing he liked about Hindustan was its 
wealth and its seemingly limitless human and material resources. He partic 
ularly hated north India’s flat, featureless landscape, with its lack of geometri 
cally precise gardens bisected by waterways, and despised much of what he 
knew of Hindu society. Many of his most provocative critiques are contained 
in one brief passage, in which he writes that: 


The people of Hindustan have no beauty; they have no convivial society, no 
social intercourse, no character or genius, no urbanity, no nobility or chivalry. 
In the skilled arts and crafts there is no regularity, proportionality, straightness 
or rectangularity.’ 


Apart from a certain racial prejudice and homesickness for life in Kabul or 
Central Asia, two elements in this passage are profoundly meaningful as 
markers along the social boundaries between Muslim and Hindu societies 
or at least Babur’s perception of the fundamental differences between his 
preferred Turco Mongol, Perso Islamic society of Central Asia and the society 


1 Stephen F. Dale, The garden of the eight paradises: Babur and the culture of empire in Central 
Asia, Afghanistan and India (1483 1530) (Leiden and Boston, 2004), p. 369. 
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and culture of north India. First of all, by criticising the lack of ‘convivial 
society’ and ‘social intercourse’ Babur remarked on the distinction between 
his own society, where social equals regularly gathered together to eat, drink 
and recite poetry or to govern, from Hindu caste society, where religious 
pollution rules prevented the kind of interaction that was common in most 
Mediterranean and Middle Eastern communities. Second, in criticising the 
lack of ‘regularity, proportionality, straightness or rectangularity’ in Indian 
arts and crafts, Babur signalled his own membership in a Greco Islamic culture 
that valued geometrical symmetry and, in the case of such Greco Islamic 
philosophers as al Birtint (363 c. 442/973 1050), regarded Aristotle’s logic, 
whose reasoning was exemplified by geometrical axioms and theorems, as 
the foundation of a truly scientific civilisation. 

Despite Babur’s distaste for the culture of his newly conquered territories, 
he remained in India until his death in 937/December 1530. While almost 
nothing is known of his administration, it is clear from his memoirs that he 
governed Hindustan through a fairly standard type of early modern Islamic 
military feudalism. He retained some territories in India as khalisa, demesne 
or crown land that supplied income directly to the regime in Agra. Other 
territories were parcelled out to his begs or amirs as military fiefs to support 
themselves and the troops under their command. These fiefs seem to have 
been similar to those he knew as tiyil in Afghanistan and Central Asia, that 
is, temporary and revocable grants similar to the iqta‘s common to pre 
Mughal India, Iran and other regions of the Middle East. Such assignments 
were the precursors of the elaborate system which his grandson, Akbar, 
established in the late sixteenth century to support the military class. The 
major difference between the two systems was that in his grandson’s era 
assignments were usually based on geometric surveys and knowledge of 
local soil conditions. The quality of Lodi revenue records is not known, but 
it is important to understand that Babur himself was familiar with complex 
commercial and agrarian revenue systems from reading the Hiddya text of 
al Marghinani. 

The apparent reason why so little is known about the details of Babur’s 
administration in India is that the first period of Mughal rule lasted only until 
1540, when resurgent Afghan forces drove his son and heir, Humaytn, from 
India. Led by Shir Shah Suri, Afghans reasserted control over north India, 
establishing a sophisticated revenue system and road network that were 
probably a continuation of Babur’s and Humayin’s policies. Humayiin’s 
difficulties were partly due to the the Turco Mongol appanage system, in 
which his brothers competed for regional power or outright sovereignty in the 
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Indian heartland. What can never be known is the degree to which his own 
military skills were responsible for his loss to Afghan forces, some of whom he 
had defeated earlier in his reign. Between 947/1540 and 962/1555 Humayun 
was first a wandering refugee in the Indian Afghan borderlands and then a 
guest of the Safavid Shah Tahmasp. He apparently purchased Tahmasp’s 
cooperation with lavish presents of jewels that may have included the famous 
kuh i nar diamond, and a possible promise of conversion to Shi‘ Islam. In this 
he may have reprised an alliance that Babur had concluded with Tahmasp’s 
father, the Safavid founder, Shah Isma‘il, when in 917/1511 Babur needed 
Safavid military aid to retake Samarqand for the third and last time from his 
Uzbek enemies. Using Safavid troops Humayin appeared outside Kandahar in 
952/1545 to begin the decade long process of reclaiming his patrimony, first 
from his recalcitrant brothers in Afghanistan and then from the Suris them 
selves. However, Humayin survived only a year in India before accidentally 
dying in an accident, tripping on the steep stone steps of his library and 
possibly fracturing his skull as he hurried to evening prayers. 


Akbar and the formation of empire 


Humiaytin’s young son Akbar succeeded to the Mughal throne in 963/1556 in 
his twelfth year. Initially it was his guardian or tutor, the Qara Qoyunlu Turk 
Bayram Khan, who directed the affairs of the resuscitated Mughal state during 
the first four years of Akbar’s rule. Only in 1560 did Akbar, then no longer a 
child but an assertive adolescent, dismiss Bayram Khan, presaging his emer 

gence as the effective ruler of the state a year later. During the period of 
Bayram Khan’s de facto regency and the early years of Akbar’s direct rule up to 
975/1567, Mughal armies were preoccupied with recapturing the central core 
of territory held by Babur at the time of his death in 937/1530. This comprised 
Lahore and much of the Punjab, the Delhi Agra axis and Gwalior to the south, 
the western and central Gangetic valley and eastern Rajasthan. Just as Babur 
had first fought the Lodis, his descendant began by attacking the formidable 
remnants of the Afghan Suri coalition that had retreated down the Ganges 
valley following Humayin’s victory. Akbar defeated the last major Stiri leader 
near Jawnpur in 968/1561, although Afghan resistance continued in eastern 
India for many years. Afterwards, Akbar, like Babur before him, secured his 
eastern flank with campaigns in 974/1567 and 976/1569 against Chitor and 
Ranthambor, the two most formidable Rajput fortresses. These latter cam 

paigns illustrate that by the mid sixteenth century the Mughal dynasty had 
indeed become a gunpowder empire to the extent that Akbar defeated his 
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Rajput opponents by besieging their stone fortresses with cannons and sap 
ping the walls with mines.* 

In between these Afghan and Rajput campaigns Akbar was preoccupied 
with dissent and sometimes open rebellion within his own nobility and by 
competition from his two most legitimate and therefore formidable rivals. It 
was especially Uzbek members of his military coalition who revolted in the 
mid 1560s, but whatever the motivations of specific individuals, this kind of 
activity was a common feature of Timurid and early Mughal history. 
However, unless they were actual descendants of the Chinggisid founder of 
Uzbek power, Shibani Khan, Uzbek nobles were less of a threat to Akbar’s 
long term prospects than were the challenges posed by Timurids, who pos 
sessed legitimacy as valid as Akbar’s own. These were his half brother Mirza 
Hakim, long the governor of Kabul, and the Timurid Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza, a grand nephew of Sultan Husayn Baygara (d. 911/1506), the last 
Timurid ruler of Herat. The assumption of shared inheritance and the 
Turco Mongol appanage system lay behind these men’s activities, depicted 
in Mughal sources as rebellions. Muhammad Sultan Mirza had fought along 
side Babur, but he often challenged Humayin’s sovereign claims. Along with 
Humayin’s brothers and another Timurid, Muhammad Zaman Mirza, he had 
contributed to Humiayiin’s defeats and expulsion from India. In 974/1566, 
however, Akbar defeated Muhammad Sultan Mirza after a campaign in which 
he drove the Mirza Hakim back to Kabul, following the latter’s invasion of the 
Punjab. 

Akbar enjoys an almost unreservedly positive image in the historiography 
of India, whether or not written by Muslims, Hindus or Westerners. This is 
due to a number of factors, but most of all to his military success, political 
skills, administrative acumen, spiritual experiments and liberal religious pol 
icies. He is, first of all, acknowledged to have been an exceptionally effective 
military leader, one who rarely suffered a serious defeat as he went about 
re establishing and then enlarging the Mughal empire. During his long reign 
he never ceased campaigning, as he steadily expanded the circumference of 
Mughal power outward from its Delhi Agra node in all directions until his 
small north Indian state became the Mughal empire of legend. Second, in 
political and administrative terms Akbar was, first of all, an effective monarch 
because he ruled himself, and not through viziers or other intermediaries as 
became the enervating practice in the Ottoman and Safavid empires. Personal 


2. For an introduction to Mughal administrative and political history from Akbar’s reign to 
the collapse of the empire see John F. Richards, The Mughal empire (Cambridge, 1993). 
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rule was the custom of Akbar’s successors as well. He also effectively inte 

grated non Muslim groups into the elite ranks of the empire and either created 
or at least formalised the basic administrative structures of the regime that 
endured in one form or another until its collapse in the eighteenth century. 
Third, Akbar’s inquisitive mind, eclectic religious interests and patronage of 
both Islamic and non Muslim Indian culture have not only appealed to 
scholars who write India’s history, but also seem to have engaged the 
sympathy of contemporary Hindus as well. 

Akbar personally commanded the Mughal armies throughout most of his 
reign; he was still on campaign in ro11/1602, when his son Salim, the future 
Jahangir, rebelled against his father’s authority in the traditional Turco 
Mongol manner. After his early campaigns against Suri forces in the eastern 
Ganges region and successful assaults on the two major Rajput fortresses, 
Akbar conquered the wealthy province of Gujarat with its pivotal seaport of 
Surat in 980/1572. Subsequently he and then later his generals, including his 
Hindu finance minister, Todar Mal, commanded a series of difficult cam 
paigns against Afghan forces in Bihar and Bengal in the 1570s and 1580s. In one 
of these campaigns in 987/1579 Akbar fought against a particularly dangerous 
coalition of Afghans, who had allied themselves with Mughal rebels. The 
coalition challenged Akbar’s legitimacy, and orthodox ‘ulama@, who objected 
to Akbar’s religious experiments, sanctified these men’s actions. The Mughal 
nobles involved also arranged to have Mirza Hakim (d. 993/1585) proclaimed 
emperor, whom Akbar now finally deposed as ruler of Kabul after a rapid 
march to the Afghan capital. The eastern provinces were then gradually 
pacified in a series of hard fought battles by the late 1580s, when Akbar sent 
one of his premier Rajput allies, Man Singh, to administer them. Finally, in the 
1590s Akbar turned his attention to the Muslim sultanates of the Deccan. 
He first demanded their submission in 999/1591, and then attacked the 
Ahmednagar sultanate in 1003/1595. After a successful siege in 1599, he 
integrated Ahmednagar into the empire. No less than Babur, Akbar and his 
successors possessed inbred, that is Timurid and Chinggisid, ‘kingdom seizing 
ambitions’. 

As the evidence of some of his early campaigns demonstrate, Akbar co 
opted important Hindu lineages into his regime early in his reign. Todar Mal, 
for example, his famous finance minister who also commanded Mughal 
armies in the east, was a Punjabi Khatri. The Khatris were and are one of 
the most important north Indian commercial castes, whose members were 
concentrated in the Punjab and settled as a mercantile diaspora in Afghanistan, 
Iran, Central Asia and, by the mid seventeenth century, even in Moscow. 
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Todar Mal provided the regime with financial expertise, just as many Mughal 
nobles relied on Hindu advisers to manage their private investments. Man 
Singh, the other highly visible Hindu general in Akbar’s campaigns, was a 
Rajput, and his role reflected the critical military service that these formidable 
Hindu chiefs provided to the empire. Rulers of earlier north Indian Muslim 
states had previously employed Hindus. Indeed, the fourteenth century his 
torian Zia’ al Din Barani complained bitterly in his work Fatawa yi Jahandan, 
that the Delhi sultanate could hardly be considered a Muslim state at all, for 
Hindus were so prominent and the sultans acted more like pre Islamic Iranian 
emperors than committed Muslims. Akbar liberalised and systematised the 
use of Rajput lineages, appointing defeated or intimidated rajas to high ranks 
in the Mughal nobility, while also allowing them to retain their historic 
estates. 

The degree to which Akbar co opted Rajput lineages and his appreciation of 
their military importance is reflected in the enumeration of Rajput clans that 
Abw Fadl ‘Allami, his amanuensis and companion, provided in the A‘%m i 
Akbar, his gazetteer of the Mughal empire that he finished in the late sixteenth 
century: 


I record the names of a few of the most renowned [Rajputs] that are now in 
His Majesty’s service. 1. The Rathor; there are several tribes of this clan in 
service. They number sixty thousand cavalry and two hundred thousand 
infantry. 2. The Chauhan are divided into several branches, viz., Sungira, 
Khichi, Deora, Hada, and Narban. The troops of the clan number fifty 
thousand cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. The Panwar. In 
ancient times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it 
numbered many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve 
thousand cavalry and sixty thousand foot.’ 


While these troop figures are probably, like so many such estimates, exagger 
ated, the passage simultaneously conveys Mughal respect for these ancient 
Hindu lineages and publicises the power of Akbar’s empire. It also illustrates 
how vitally important these Rajput lineages were for the Mughal state. 
Akbar’s intimate involvement with the Rajputs had begun when he 
returned from a pilgrimage to the Chishti Sufi shaykh at Sikri, west of Agra, 
in 969/1561. He accepted the offer of marriage to a Rajput princess, whose 
father wanted imperial assistance against a local Mughal governor. He mar 
ried the girl in Agra. Not only was she allowed to retain her own religion, but 


3 Abi Fadl ‘Allami, A‘%m i Akbar, trans. Colonel H. S. Jarrett, ed. Sir Jadunath Sarkar (New 


Delhi, repr. 1988), vol. III, p. 131. 
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also other Rajput princesses who were later brought into the harem were 
allowed to erect temple structures for their own devotions. Simultaneously 
with this first marriage Akbar enrolled the Rajput father, his son and grandson 
in Mughal service, presaging the future recruitment of the princely heads of 
important Rajput lineages. The influence of Akbar’s new Hindu wife and 
in laws may have led him two years later to abolish the pilgrimage tax levied 
on Hindus and subsequently to issue other regulations that allowed Hindus to 
repair their temples and forbade the forced conversion of non Muslim 
captives. 

Later Akbar enlisted the princely heads of major Rajput lineages named 
above in the imperial service, where they were not only given ranks equal to 
Muslim officers, but, in fact, were accorded special status. That is, unlike most 
imperial officers whose assignments to military fiefs were changed periodi 
cally, Rajput officers were allowed to retain their historic family territories as 
their permanent fiefs. This policy essentially recognised the entrenched power 
of these Rajput lineages and their military value to the Mughal empire. 
It would have been prohibitively expensive to eradicate these families and 
hundreds of other well entrenched Hindu rajas. The survival and indeed the 
prosperity of the Rajput kingdoms is only the most prominent example of a 
phenomenon that explains why, when Mughal centralised power decayed in 
the early eighteenth century, its authority and presence could evaporate 
overnight in many areas, often leaving behind as the imperial tide receded 
only the architectural remnants of a great empire. 

By 987/1580 Akbar had appointed nearly forty Rajputs to commands within 
the imperial forces, whose economic basis of agrarian fiefs was fundamental to 
the success of the empire. The basic organisation was a decimal one that 
reflected the Mughals Turco Mongol heritage. Chinggis Khan, his descend 
ants, Temiir and the Timurids, including Babur, divided up their predom 
inantly cavalry forces into commands of 10, 100, 1,000 10,000, etc. Babur and 
Humayin, and initially Akbar also, commanded semi autonomous begs or 
amirs, to whom they assigned large parcels of villages and agricultural land to 
support both their families and the troops under their command. In this early 
Mughal period such commanders constituted more ofa military coalition than 
a centrally controlled army. However, as Akbar gradually extended his control 
over the Indian heartland he developed a sophisticated military feudal struc 
ture known as the mansabdari jagirdari system that was formally instituted in 
982/1574f. In essence each commander of 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, etc. was 
assigned a mansab, a rank, which he dar, held. At the same time nearly every 
commander was paid, not in cash, but through an assignment of agricultural 
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land known as a jdgir, which he also held from the emperor. Most Muslim 
officers of varying ethnic identities were treated as imperial servants who 
were not allowed to own land, but only to hold jagtrs temporarily, before 
being moved at intervals to other assignments, as a way of preventing them 
from becoming an entrenched class of regional feudatories. Rajput officers 
were also both mansabdars and jagirddrs, but as a sign of their special military 
status they held their own small kingdoms as watan or homeland jagirs. Some 
were also granted temporary but lucrative assignments outside their historic 
territories, thus helping to ensure their loyalty and prevent inter Rajput 
warfare. 

While the mansabdari jagirdari system served the empire well enough for 
more than a century to provide the heavy cavalry core of the imperial armies, 
it did not automatically function as the Mughal equivalent of a deist clock, 
sprung perfectly operating from the mind of Akbar and remaining functionally 
unchanged thereafter. Like any complex administrative system it was subject 
to the influence of personal ambition, family ties, political faction and local 
interests. In fact almost immediately after he formally initiated the system 
Akbar had to adjust it to conform to the realities of the mansabdars’ ambitions 
and acquisitive instincts. Among other problems, mansabdars only rarely kept 
up their specified troop levels, a fact that Abt] Fadl acknowledged when he 
noted that “The monthly grants made to the Mansabdars vary according to the 
condition of their contingents.’* Abi’l Fadl’s orthodox critic and jealous 
competitor, ‘Abd al Qadir b. Mulak Shah, known as al Badauni, went further 
and wrote scathingly of the mansabddars that: 


As they were wicked and rebellious, and spent large sums on their stores and 
workshops, and amassed wealth, they had no leisure to look after their troops 
or to take an interest in the people. In cases of emergency, they came 
themselves with some of their slaves and Moghul attendants to the scene of 
war; but of really useful soldiers there were none.’ 


A system of branding, troop musters and formal military reviews was 
devised to ensure minimum compliance with the system. Akbar’s son and 
successor, Jahangir, describes one such review, which took place on 4 April 
1618, albeit in this case for his father in law, who was also one of his most 
important ministers: 


4 Ibid., p. 248. 
5 al Badauni, Muntakhabu °t Tawarikh by ‘Abdul Qadir Ibni Muluk Shah known as Al 
Baddoni, ed. and trans. W.H. Lowe, rev. B. P. Ambashthya (Patna, repr. 1973), vol. II, 


p. 193. 
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On the twenty fifth [4 April], Ptimad ud dawla’s troop passed for review in the 
field beneath the jharoka [audience window]. There were two thousand fine 
horsemen, mostly Moghuls [Mongols], five hundred foot soldiers armed with 
bows and guns, and fourteen elephants. The bakhshis [military accountants] 
counted them and reported that the troop was fully equipped and appeared to 
be formed according to regulation.° 


According to al Badauni, however, if anything the abuses during Akbar’s 
reign grew steadily worse, observing: ‘But notwithstanding this new regula 
tion ... the Amirs did as they pleased.’” Al Badauni undoubtedly identified real 
problems, but he was so angry and biased his description cannot be assumed 
to be based on a comprehensive knowledge of all mansabdars and, indeed, may 
refer to a specific campaign. If the entire system was as corrupt as he suggests, 
Akbar could have scarcely remained in power, much less conquered a great 
empire. In fact, many of these officers and their descendants, including 
Rajputs, are known to have loyally served the Timurid house with distinction 
and sometimes even sacrificial devotion.* However flawed in practice, the 
system could still produce tens of thousands of troops for campaigns in the 
early eighteenth century. It is reasonable to suppose but impossible to prove 
that the abuses Badauni describes varied directly with the mansabdars’ geo 
graphic distance from Agra, where contingents of the great nobles of the 
courts could be evaluated with relative ease. 

The mansabdari jagirddri system generated, by necessity, a large bureauc 
racy to survey and register lands that became part of the pool for assignments. 
These officials represented only one dimension of a complex administrative 
system that also included a bifurcated provincial administration of governor 
ships and financial officials established after 979/1572. Thus at the level of the 
individual province two different officials, both appointed by the emperor, 
were responsible for political and military control and financial administra 
tion. Governors controlled administrative and military affairs while provincial 
dtwans or revenue officers drew revenues directly from khalisa or crown lands 
for the central administration. The relations among mansabdar jagirdars, the 
subahddrs or governors and diwdns varied with each individual instance. 
Despite the theoretical rotation of jagirddrs around the empire and the division 
of political and financial powers, sometimes mansabddrs might be repeatedly 
appointed to the same province, or relatives or clients of powerful individuals 


6 Jahangir, The Jahangirnama: Memoirs of Jahangir, emperor of India, ed. and trans. Wheeler 
M. Thackston (Washington, DC, 1999), p. 219. 

7 al Badauni, Muntakhabu *t Tawarikh, vol. I, p. 193. 

8 Richards, The Mughal empire, pp. 107 9. 
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might be appointed to the same province and on occasions one man might 
simultaneously hold both political and financial posts. An additional compli 

cating factor was the presence of varying numbers of entrenched, semi 

independent lineages or autonomous rajas designated by the Mughals as 
zamindars, that is, holders of zamin or land. A map of the administrative and 
political situation in any particular Mughal province might reveal a patchwork 
of crown, jagir and zamindar territory, sometimes with zaminddrs located 
within a mansabdar’s jagir. The interconnected political and financial authority 
of its governors, financial administrators and mansabddar jagirddrs constantly 
shifted according to the personalities of individual officials, the dynamism of 
the imperial government and the ambitions of zamindars. 


Akbar: religion and culture 


If Akbar’s success as a ruler can be attributed to his military leadership, 
recruitment of local elites and the possession of a systemising intelligence 
that led him to construct an effective administration, his later reputation 
among the Indian public and both Indian and foreign intellectuals stems in 
large measure from his intellectual curiosity and religious experiments. Like 
his father and grandfather before him, Akbar exhibited a strong attachment to 
Sufi devotionalism. He showed a particular preference for the Chishti order. 
Even though like the Naqshbandi it originated in Central Asia, the Chishttyya 
was a well established order in Hindustan before Babur’s invasion, with major 
shrines in Delhi, Ajmir and Sikri, near Agra, and in the Ganges valley. From 
the 1570s on Akbar seems to have been increasingly absorbed in pantheistic 
Sufi doctrines that evolved into a profound belief in the essential oneness of all 
religions. Nonetheless, an attachment to Sufism hardly seems a sufficient 
explanation for the evolution of Akbar’s religious interests and state policies 
from an unremarkable Islamic piety in the early years of his reign to increas 

ingly latitudinarian beliefs and, in the opinion of some Muslims, heretical 
religious experiments. The possible factors that may have contributed to this 
change include his own, well documented intellectual curiosity, a seemingly 
restless intelligence reminiscent of his grandfather, the influence of his Rajput 
marriages and incorporation of Rajput princes into the regime, his exposure to 
Christian ideas following his conquest of Gujarat and contact with the 
Portuguese on the Indian Ocean coast, the very likely influence of Buddhist 
or Jain ideas of non violence prevalent in the same region, his knowledge of 
Zoroastrian doctrine and, finally, a possible desire to define his sovereignty in 
Iranian imperial rather than just Timurid and Islamic terms. The most 
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intractable problem in this regard is the difficulty, the impossibility really, of 
accurately determining how Akbar’s personal religiosity influenced state 
policy and vice versa. 

Lacking a religious autobiography of the order of Gandhi’s work The Story 
of My Experiments with Truth, it is only possible to point to several events or 
periods that date and document Akbar’s religious policies or interests. First is 
his initial Rajput marriage, followed so shortly by the abolition of the Hindu 
pilgrimage tax and other measures that seem to reflect a growing sensitivity to 
his Rajput allies. These include the well known elimination of the jizya, the so 
called poll tax on non Muslims that Akbar’s historian, Abi’ Fadl, claims was 
done in 1564, but may not have been formally implemented until fifteen years 
later. Second, Akbar attributed the birth of his first son Salim, later the 
emperor Jahangir, in 1569 to the prayers of Shaykh Salim Chishti at Sikri in 
Rajasthan. This intensified Akbar’s devotion to an order and a shrine in nearby 
Ajmir that he visited for five consecutive years between 971/1564 and 
977/1569. Third, the presence of the Chishti shrine and the residence of 
Salim Chishti at Sikri was probably one reason why Akbar constructed a 
new capital at Sikri in 978/1571, halfway between Ajmir and Agra. However, it 
is also worth recalling that Babur won his great battle against the Rajputs 
nearby in 933/1527, where he also later built a Garden of Victory to commem 
orate the epic battle. Akbar may have taken the name for his new city, 
Fatehpur, the ‘city of victory’, from this event. Fourth, this new capital of 
Fatehpur Sikri became, in 1575, the site of the famous religious debates that 
Akbar sponsored, initially between Muslims and later involving Jains, 
Zoroastrians and, finally, in 1580, some Christians. Fifth, it was also during 
this period that Akbar had an epiphany that seems like a distant but indistinct 
echo of the conversion to Buddhism of the great Mauryan emperor, Ashoka 
(273 232 BCE), one perhaps influenced by Akbar’s contact with Jains in the 
Sikri religious debates. In Ashoka’s case the slaughter of thousands of enemies 
in Orissa prompted him to embrace non violence and the ethical code of 
Gautama Siddhartha’s Indian disciples. Akbar reacted to the slaughter of 
thousands of animals during a typical Central Asian style royal hunt in 1578 
by prohibiting the killing of animals on certain days and by adopting a 
modified form of vegetarianism. 

Finally, during the same period Akbar instituted measures that first of all, in 
987/1579, proclaimed his authority to be the final arbiter in Islamic religious 
matters. He apparently asserted this right of ijtihdd or interpretation of Muslim 
law after becoming disenchanted with the sterile, intolerant religious debates 
among Muslim clerics at Fatehpur Sikri. In the decree announcing this 
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decision, Akbar was described as the imam i ‘adl or the just imam, a Shit 
title but perhaps also an echo of the concept of insdn i kdmil, the perfectly 
enlightened Sufi. At the same time his principal religious ideologue at court, 
Shaykh Mubarak, the author of this document, suggested that Akbar embod 
ied the farr, the divine light of kingship known from pre Islamic Iran. Then 
two years after making these religious claims that shocked and alienated 
some members of the ‘ulamd@ and helped to legitimise the combined 
Afghan Mughal rebellion in 1579, Akbar initiated a royal cult known as the 
din i ilaht or tauhid i ilahi, literally ‘the faith of God’, or ‘the divine unity’, in 
which he enrolled a small number of disciples who pledged to him an 
absolute devotion reminiscent also of Sufi disciples’ unconditional commit 
ment to their spiritual masters. 

It was especially Akbar’s implied claims to spiritual authority that con 
vinced al Badauni, the disaffected courtier and religious critic of Akbar’s reign, 
to consider Akbar an apostate. Even some Rajputs, it might be noted, thought 
that Akbar’s innovations were quite odd and refused to participate. Reacting 
to the controversy over Akbar’s religious inclinations and court cult, Abi’! 
Fadl repeatedly defended his master’s practices, remarking in one passage that 
also revealed how infrequently Akbar visited major Friday mosques, such as 
the one he had built at Fatehpur Sikri: 


Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth, His Majesty exercises 
upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he occasionally 
joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues of bigots of the 
age. But the great object of his life is the acquisition of that sound morality, 
the sublime loftiness of which captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and 
silences the taunts of zealots and sectarians.” 


Continuing on to discuss Akbar’s known reverence for the sun, which 
might have been connected with his regard for Zoroastrian ideas and Hindu 
fire sacrifices, Abi’! Fadl first convincingly remarks that Akbar ‘passed every 
moment of his life in self examination or in adoration of God’. He continues, 
saying that the emperor ‘especially does so at the time, when morning spreads 
her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young golden beams, and at noon when 
the light of the world illuminating sun embraces’. And why not, Abi’ Fadl 
continues. After all: 


It is incumbent upon us, though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for 
the blessings we receive from the sun, the light of all lights ... This is 


9 Abi Fadl ‘Allami, A%n i Akbari, vol. I, p. 163. 
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essentially the duty of kings, upon whom ... the sovereign of heaven sheds an 
immediate light. And this is the very motive, which actuates his Majesty to 
venerate fire and reverence lamps."° 


Akbar’s personal religious experiments and imperial cult had no perceptible 
legacy in the Mughal court of his descendants. In retrospect they seem to be 
quixotic manifestations of his restless intellect and heartfelt spiritual quests. 
When it came to Mughal court culture, however, Akbar’s policies were as 
formative and substantial as his administrative innovations. It was Akbar, first, 
who formally instituted Persian as the official language of the court, thereby 
turning away from Babur’s Chaghatay Turkic heritage and embracing Persian 
as the high court and literary culture of Mughal India. He also actively 
recruited Persian speaking literati, thus encouraging Iranians increasingly to 
leave the relatively impoverished Safavid state to enjoy the patronage of the 
stunningly wealthy Mughal empire. After Bayram Khan wrote his diwdn, or 
collected verse, in Turki, almost no texts were composed in that language in 
Mughal India. Akbar’s son Jahangir claimed to know Turki, but his claim, 
even if true, has the air of an exceptional, self conscious achievement. Indeed, 
in the seventeenth century scholars had to compile Persian Turki glossaries to 
explain the now obscure Central Asian vocabulary. Persian was the language 
of all the great histories written during Akbar’s reign, the Persian verse of Sa’di 
and Hafiz continued to be valued as the classical literary canon, as indeed it had 
been by Babur, and both Iranian émigrés and Indians composed Persian verse 
in the late Timurid style known as sabk i hindi. Iranian influence was also 
noticeable in other spheres at this time. Akbar adopted the Iranian or 
Zoroastrian solar calendar for administrative reasons, and Iranian ideas of 
kingship, widely known for centuries if not millennia among Persian speaking 
literati and military throughout Central Asia and India, were absorbed by the 
Mughal dynasty. 

Apart from Persian, the focus of Akbar’s patronage is both suggestive of his 
self image and intellectually engaging as a complex fusion of Perso Islamic, 
Indian and European elements. Akbar was as influential in patronising archi 
tecture, literature, music and painting as he was in shaping the Mughal 
administrative and military systems. He was a great systemiser in every 
respect, echoing in highly practical ways the systemising intelligence that 
Babur displays in his memoirs. The nature and scope of his patronage offer 
compelling implicit evidence that he saw himself as the architect of a great 
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empire. Akbar visibly manifested Mughal grandeur, or, more accurately, his 
own grandiose ambitions, for the first time in 968/1562 when he ordered the 
construction of a monumental tomb for Humayiin. Completed eight years 
later in 1570 and combining both Timurid and Hindu design elements, it 
dwarfed Temiir’s tomb in Samarqand. A year later he began construction of 
the massive new city Fatehpur Sikri, whose red sandstone buildings echoed 
the design of Muslim wooden buildings in Gujarat. Fatehpur Sikri remained 
his capital until he moved to Lahore in 993/ 1585. 

In the last two decades of the sixteenth century Akbar systematically set 
about creating a historical memory of the now imposing Timurid renaissance 
that Babur had consciously recorded in the 1520s. He explicitly linked himself 
to his Timurid past in several ways. Not only did he commission several 
illustrated manuscript versions of Babur’s Vaqd@i‘ and a history of Temiir 
himself, the Temiir nama, but he decreed that anyone who had personal 
knowledge of Babur and Humaytin should record their recollections, and 
from his order came the second major autobiographical work of the dynasty. 
This was the Persian language memoir of Babur’s daughter Gulbadan Begim, 
a detailed and often touching evocation of a Timurid woman’s world and of 
the author’s humanity. Just as Babur’s autobiography is a unique work by a 
founder of an Islamic empire of any period so his daughter’s memoir is 
equally remarkable for offering an aristocratic woman’s account of her life. 
No comparable text exists for any princess or concubine of the Ottoman or 
Safavid regimes at any period in their history. Akbar himself seems to have 
been at best only semi literate, some think dyslexic, and so he did not write an 
autobiographical account of his long reign. Therefore he enlisted his com 
panion and courtier, Abt] Fadl ‘Allami to commemorate his achievement in 
two great historical and statistical works. These were the narrative history of 
his reign, the Akbar nama and the massive gazetteer of the empire, the A% i 
Akbar. 

If Akbar had been merely preoccupied with his legitimacy and imperial 
grandeur he would be a far less interesting man, but he had a passionate 
interest in music and painting in addition to his lifelong spiritual search. In 
969/1562, the same year that he began Humaytin’s tomb, he forced the most 
renowned singer musician of his day, Miyan Tansen, to leave the court of his 
Rajput patron and join Akbar where he remained until his death in 994/ 1586. 
Tansen was a Hindu and his music was based in the raga tradition of classical 
Indian music. He was especially known for his mastery of the Drupad form of 
singing, a classical court genre rendered in local languages and/or Sanskrit and 
associated especially with the Rajput court of Gwalior, located south of Agra. 
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Nonetheless like the great Persian language poet and musician of the thir 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, Amir Khusrau Dihlavi, he was one who 
evidently moved in a world of both Hindu and Muslim devotionalism, that is 
bhakti and Sufism, and he may have been a disciple of the renowned sixteenth 
century Sufi, Muhammad Ghaus Gwaliori. Yet Tansen was only the most 
prominent of the musicians who performed at Akbar’s court, many of whom 
were Muslims from Iran and Central Asia. 

The eclectic musical atmosphere at the court was visibly echoed in the 
massive output of Persian style miniature paintings, most of them done to 
illustrate literary or historical texts. This art form was based initially on the 
expertise of two Persian artists, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and ‘Abd al Samad, men 
whom Humiayin had brought to India in 962/1555 after his enforced exile. 
They initially supervised the production of such works as the eclectic Tutt 
nama (the Tales of the Parrot) and the fourteen volume Hamza ndma, completed 
between 969/1562 and 985/1577 with 100 illustrations per volume, an under 
taking so enormous that no other illustrated texts are known to have been 
produced in these years. Even these early works illustrate how quickly 
Mughal miniature painting departed from the restrictive, stylised confines of 
Iranian aesthetics, and integrated Hindu techniques into this all important 
court art form. Later, Mughal artists and architects experimented with 
European stylistic influences, derived from their examinations of paintings 
first introduced by Jesuits from Goa." Not only did biblical scenes now 
occasionally emerge from the Mughal atelier, but miniature paintings some 
times also exhibited Renaissance perspective and the shading technique 
known as chiaroscuro. 

Most of the well known later productions of Akbar’s well organised studio 
were done after he moved to Lahore in 1585. These included Babur’s memoirs, 
the Tarikh i alfi, the history of Islam’s first millennium, the Akbar nama itself, a 
Hindu text, the Harivamsa and a number of illustrated manuscripts of classical 
Persian verse, a reminder of Mughal India’s dominant Persian literary culture. 
Single artists usually did these later works, in which the verse was rendered in 
beautifully rendered nasta‘liq calligraphy, itself a major art form at the Mughal 
court throughout its history. The most elegant of these texts were the 
illustrated editions of the works of renowned Persian language poets such as 
the Khamsa of Nizami and the Khamsa of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi. One of the 
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most engaging features of the mature style of Akbari paintings is the preva 

lence of a naturalism in portraying both animals and birds as well as people, a 
characteristic that contrasted strongly with the stereotypical art that predomi 

nated in both traditional Hindu painting and also Persian miniature art of 
Safavid Iran. Even when they rendered busy court scenes, Mughal artists 
painted recognisable individuals in distinct costumes. 


Economy and trade in 1009/1600 


Akbar’s construction of Humaytin’s tomb and Fatehpur Sikri and his lavish 
patronage of artists and musicians hint at the acquisition of wealth that by the 
late sixteenth century distinguished the Mughal empire from its Ottoman and 
Safavid contemporaries. By the end of his life Akbar had subdued a territory 
that may have included more than 100 million people, nearly comparable to 
the population of Ming China, the only contemporary state that rivalled 
Mughal India in territory, population and wealth. At about the same time 
the populations of the Ottoman and Safavid states comprised an estimated 22 
and 10 million people respectively, while Uzbek territories probably held no 
more than 5 million. The lavish wealth that many European observers 
remarked on when they visited the Mughal court was derived from two 
principal sources, the agricultural tax and a foreign trade surplus. Mughal 
India, like most pre industrial states, was in socio economic terms an over 
whelmingly agrarian society. It depended for the bulk of its income on the 
effective extraction of wealth from the countryside. The social structure of 
Mughal controlled rural society varied tremendously from region to region. 
In some cases the land was controlled and farmed by landholding peasant 
castes such as the Jats, whose extensive corporate lineages were especially 
numerous, cohesive and even militarily formidable in the Delhi Agra region 
and in the Punjab. In other cases ruling clans or extended family lineages that 
the Mughals uniformly classed as zamindars controlled whole districts’ worth 
of villages. 

Yet whether Mughal officials collected agricultural taxes directly from 
cultivators or from zaminddrs, they may have taken as much as one third to 
two fifths of the produce, an amount consistent, so far as it is possible to 
estimate, with pre Mughal revenue demands. The precise percentage of 
Mughal land revenue collections is, however, not documented and remains 
a source of dispute. However, what distinguished Mughal agrarian policy was 
the regime’s thorough study of agrarian conditions, including crop yields, 
price data and land measurement surveys. Abii’! Fad] gives the state’s idealised 
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view of the agrarian taxation system, a balance of imperial and agrarian 
interests, in the A‘ i Akbari, where he describes the duties of the revenue 
collector as one who: 


Should be a friend of the agriculturalist ... He should consider himself the 
representative of the lord paramount ... He should assist the needy husband 
man with advances of money and recover them gradually ... He should 
ascertain the extent of the soil in cultivation and weigh each several portion 
in the scales of personal observation and be acquainted with its quality. The 
agricultural value of the land varies in different districts and certain soils are 
adapted to certain crops. He should deal differently with each agriculturalist 
and take his case into consideration.” 


Part of this official’s duties was to see that the cultivator brought wasteland 
under cultivation, thereby increasing the revenue of the empire. 

Precise land measurement was hardly a novelty in the history of Muslim 
agrarian policy; careful geometric land surveys, for example, were practised 
during the period of the ‘Abbasid caliphate (132 656/750 1258). Babur himself 
was familiar with agrarian revenue based upon field surveys. However, the 
Mughal system was distinguished by its officers’ detailed local knowledge of 
agrarian conditions in the wealthy north Indian heartland and beginning 
around 988/1580 Akbar’s Khatri revenue minister and sometime general, 
Todar Mal, resumed all the mansabdars’ jagir holdings and, based upon these 
data, gradually reassigned them five years later. By this time the Mughal 
treasury demanded its collections in cash, which was paid in either copper or 
silver coinage. The increasingly monetised Mughal economy saw enormous 
funds flow into the Mughal treasury from demesne or khalisa lands and stable 
income fund the jdgirddrs’ troop contingents. From the 1580s to the end of 
Aurungzeb’s reign in 1118/1707 the amount of land surveyed rose by nearly 
50 per cent, even though Kabul, Sind, Bengal and Orissa were never included 
in this system. Apart from the Punjab, the Ganges Yamuna Duab and the 
central Gangetic valley, where treasury officials steadily increased the amount 
of land surveyed, most of the new territories included were in the northern 
Deccan, although this did not begin to occur until a half century after Akbar’s 
death. 

The breadth and thoroughness of the Mughal revenue settlement in 
Hindustan had a number of unquantifiable implications for the nature of the 
Mughal state. These include the enormous drain of wealth from the 
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peasantry, the enrichment of the Timirids and the Mughal service class, the 
increased demand for luxury and craft products to serve these officers’ 
acquisitive instincts, and the increased size and prosperity of towns and cities 
such as Agra, whose population may have reached three quarters of a million 
people in the mid seventeenth century, at least when the court was in 
residence. Not the least of these questions for its historical significance is the 
relatively high degree of centralised control that Mughal emperors exercised 
in the north Indian heartland. 

Apart from their ability to extract revenue by fiat from the Indian peasantry 
in these regions, the Mughals’ level of control is partly also indicated by the 
standardisation, purity and stable value of coinage throughout the empire. Just 
as Akbar regularised so many other aspects of Mughal administration so he 
standardised coinage. From the late 1570s on, coins of equal value and identical 
design were issued from mints from Gujarat to Lahore, from Bengal to 
Fatehpur Sikri, and the Mughals enforced an order that all precious metals 
entering their territories be recast at mints into Mughal coins. Both Akbar and 
his son, Jahangir, also personally saw to their coins’ aesthetic appeal. Akbar, 
who appointed as mint master ‘Abd al Samad, the Iranian calligrapher and 
painter who oversaw the royal atelier, and Jahangir, whose artistic interests 
often seem to have taken precedence over governance, each supervised the 
production of coins. In purity, aesthetic standards and precision of design 
Akbar and Jahangir’s issues were superior to any other Muslim coins in the 
early modern era or Muslim coinage of any pre modern era. Coinage as an 
art form reached its zenith in Jahangir’s zodiac coins and imperial portrait 
medals that he presented to loyal courtiers. 

By the later years of Akbar’s reign issues of square silver rupees had become 
the standard circulating coin within Mughal territories, a fact that by itself 
testifies to the regime’s second major source of wealth, the flow of foreign 
specie into its territories. This in turn was due to India’s perennial trade 
surplus with lands throughout the Indian Ocean and, after 1498, with 
Western Europe. No significant silver deposits were located within Mughal 
territories. Silver for Mughal coins entered India primarily through north 
western and western Indian mint towns and reflected the degree to which 
India remained, as it had been since Roman times, a metallurgical ‘black hole’ 
for precious metals exported from the West. Much of the silver for Mughal 
coinage came, in fact, from South American silver mines, and after entering 
the European economy substantial sums of silver coins flowed eastward and 
either reached India directly in European ships or arrived in Mughal territories 
after circulating in the Ottoman empire or in Safavid Iran. Those two latter 
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empires, like Mediterranean and Western European countries, ran a perennial 
trade deficit with India. And only after the industrial revolution did Europe 
finally gain the financial upper hand with India and China. Apart from the 
indirect benefit to the dynasty of a wealthy commercial class and a thoroughly 
monetised economy, the Mughal treasury directly profited from mint fees on 
the massive but unquantifiable volume of imported specie. 

Europeans may have come to India initially for “Christians and spices,’ as 
one of Vasco da Gama’s officers is said to have remarked to a North African 
Muslim upon coming ashore near Calicut in 903/1498. They found both 
commodities in abundance in Calicut and in other port towns along India’s 
south west coast. This region, known as the Malabar coast and now incorpo 
rated within Kerala state, was, however, one of the few areas of the subcon 
tinent that Mughal armies never reached. Mughal India’s favourable trade 
balance was primarily based upon the production of cotton cloth, which had 
been sold throughout the Indian Ocean and in the Mediterranean region since 
Roman times. Medieval hoards of this cloth have been found in Egypt. Indeed, 
when Indian Muslims went on hajj, they often financed their journeys with 
sales of Indian textiles. North Indian merchants also sold Indian silk, slaves, 
sugar and medicinal herbs in Afghanistan, Central Asia and Iran, but cloth 
continued to be the most valuable export commodity until the industrial 
revolution. Indeed, the cost of Indian cotton cloth in a self consciously 
mercantilist era was one of the economic stimuli for English cotton manufac 
turing in the eighteenth century. 

One sign of India’s regional economic dominance in the Mughal era was the 
presence of an Indian mercantile diaspora whose representatives were prom 
inent in Iran and Central Asia, and who, after the mid sixteenth century, even 
reached Moscow. This diaspora reflected both the strength of India’s export 
economy and the financial sophistication or ruthlessness, depending on 
one’s point of view of India’s mercantile/financial castes. It was also 
facilitated by the solicitous concern shown to merchants by early modern 
Islamic states: all three empires protected trade routes, knowing they would 
derive substantial economic benefits thereby. During the last years of Akbar’s 
reign the Indian mercantile diaspora in Iran alone may have numbered as 
many as 10,000 individuals. Most of these men were Punjabi Khatris; that is, 
they were from the same large caste group as Akbar’s finance minister, Todar 
Mal. They evidently controlled India’s foreign trade with Iran as well as 
functioning as bankers or moneylenders in the Iranian economy. In the late 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries some of these Khatri merchants migrated 
from north western Iran to newly conquered Russian territory in the former 
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Astrakhan khanate along the lower Volga, eventually making their way to 
Moscow. A few Khatris eventually sought permission to trade as far west as 
Poland. Members of the same caste group resided in such Central Asian cities 
as Samarqand. In Central Asia some Khatris transformed themselves from 
exporters to producers by establishing a local putting out system to produce 
cloth utilising local cotton. There and in Iran they operated through what 
were family firms of the type known in Italian Renaissance city states. Their 
presence in Iran, Russia and Central Asia at a time when European seaborne 
trade with India was steadily growing helps to balance the Eurocentric 
historiography of the Mughal era by reminding everyone concerned of the 
financial strength and mercantile sophistication of just one portion of the 
Indian merchant class. Other such castes, such as the Chettis from India’s 
south east or Coromandel coast, carried on extensive trade with South East 
Asia in the early modern era, just as centuries and even millennia earlier their 
predecessors had spread widely throughout this region. 

It is important to appreciate the economic vibrancy of the Indian economy 
as a whole and that of Mughal territories in particular. Not only were Indian 
merchants expanding their trade and financial activities overland, just as the 
Europeans were arriving by sea in greater numbers, but many of these 
mercantile caste groups increased their wealth and influence within Mughal 
India as the Mughals extended their authority and sophisticated extraction 
techniques to larger areas of agrarian production. Such well known mercantile 
caste groups as the Oswals, natives of the region of Rajasthan known as 
Marwar, were especially effective in exploiting the new opportunities offered 
by the monetised agrarian economy and the relative security provided by 
Mughal power. The Oswals and other commercial castes became bankers for 
the empire. Indeed, when the Europeans arrived in India they discovered a 
sophisticated banking system that allowed merchants or government officials 
to transmit funds from Bengal to Delhi or further to Afghanistan, Iran, Central 
Asia, Iran and Russia via hundis or bills of exchange. The presence of finan 
cially astute, well capitalised Indian mercantile castes and the existence of their 
elaborate trade and financial networks facilitated European commerce in 
South Asia and the contiguous regions. 

By the time Akbar died in 1605 the three major European seaborne powers 
had arrived in India: the Portuguese in 1498, the Dutch and British as united 
commercial companies in 1600 and 1602. Initially, as has been noted, the 
Portuguese as well as their northern European competitors were preoccupied 
with the spice trade, and therefore focused their attention on the Malabar 
coast, well away from Mughal territories. However, even before Dutch and 
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English merchants arrived in India in any numbers, the Portuguese had begun 
to reduce the amount of pepper shipped to Europe in favour of indigo and 
textiles. In the 1580s this shift was fairly modest, but in the early seventeenth 
century as Dutch and British ships began carrying spices to Europe, the price 
of pepper and other spices fell precipitously, and the Dutch and the British, 
who had quickly usurped the primacy of Indian Ocean commerce from the 
Portuguese, increasingly purchased Indian textiles, not only cotton but also 
silk from Bengal.” 

By the 1680s textiles, both cotton and raw silk, which were produced in 
north as well as south India, became the most important Indian exports to 
Europe, with most spices arriving from Dutch bases in Indonesia and the 
Moluccas. Indian textiles also had become critical for Dutch trading in South 
East Asia and Japan. The British and Dutch had established commercial posts 
in Gujarat at Surat in 1022/1613 and 1038/1628 respectively, and by the 1630s 
they had both opened ‘factories’, that is warehouses, in Bengal. Both Gujarat 
and Bengal were by then Mughal territories, and the Mughal economy thus 
directly and indirectly profited from this ever increasing volume of commerce 
with Europe that the British, Dutch and others largely paid for with specie. 
The state directly profited from mint charges and tolls, and Mughal officials, 
mansabdar jagirdars, peasants and craftsmen benefited from increased demand 
for local agricultural and manufactured goods. Whether this huge influx of 
specie produced significant price inflation in Mughal territories is difficult to 
determine, any more than it can be done for the Malabar coast after Vasco da 
Gama’s arrival there in 903/1498. Nonetheless, there seems to have been only 
modest price inflation in Mughal territories during the seventeenth century. 

Throughout the seventeenth century Europeans acted as traders and, 
politically, petitioners with Mughal officials. Not until the Mughal empire 
had ceased to exist and become a mere city state in Delhi in the 1740s did the 
English become a military and territorial power within Mughal dominions. In 
consequence, the history of the Mughal empire from the time of Akbar’s death 
until the death of the last great Mughal emperor, Aurungzeb, in 1707, is 
primarily an Indian rather than a European matter. There are two major 
aspects to this narrative: the Mughal emperors and their policies, and indig 
enous developments that were sometimes outside or beyond their control. 
First of all, the personalities and policies of individual emperors have to be 
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studied seriously, for nothing is more obvious from Babur’s autobiography 
and Akbar’s exceptionally well documented reign than the fact that the 
emperors determined how the state functioned. In such an imperial system 
the emperor was the linchpin, the capstone, the deus ex machina. A study of 
both Babur’s and Akbar’s reigns demonstrates a pattern of unremitting 
activity, campaigning during the dry season and personally overseeing every 
possible administrative, political and cultural detail. Second, in studying the 
history of the Mughal empire it is always important to remember that 
indigenous religious and social movements that threatened the empire often 
developed independently or at the very least were only indirectly caused by a 
particular ruler’s actions. One of the most obvious cases in point was the 
evolution of the Sikhs from a syncretic religious movement to a social and 
political power led by Khatris and staffed by Jats that threatened Mughal 
control over the wealthy and strategically crucial Punjab province. 


Jahangir: the aesthete as emperor 


The reign of Akbar’s successor Salim or Jahangir, the “World seizer’ (r. 1014 
37/1605 27), vividly illustrates the importance of idiosyncratic personality 
while it also witnessed the beginnings of Sikhism as a social and political 
force. Jahangir, like Babur, wrote an autobiography, and while it seems to 
reveal a shallower individual than his great grandfather the work is nonethe 
less still a rich, complex text that combines an explicit proclamation of imperial 
values as well as implicitly offering an intriguing psychological self portrait. 
Jahangir intended it to be a kind of ‘mirror for princes’ work in which he 
presents himself as the cultured ‘just sultan’ who ruled over a fabulously 
wealthy kingdom that, as he is careful to note, far exceeded the wealth of his 
neighbours. By neighbours he seems to have had especially in mind the 
Safavids of Iran, with whom he shared a language and culture. It is especially 
in Jahangir’s Twelve Decrees, proclaimed, evidently, in 1016/1607, and which he 
included in his memoirs, that he revealed much about both his principles of 
government and his self indulgent personality. 

The first four of these decrees dealt with economic measures designed to 
protect merchants and increase trade. These included encouraging jdgirdars to 
build caravanserais and emphasising the sanctity of private property, whether 
belonging to Muslims or ‘infidels’. In a related edict Jahangir also forbade the 
quartering of troops in private houses. Several other measures concerned 
social policy. These included the prohibition of mutilation as a punishment, 
the construction of hospitals in large cities, the requirement that the 
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‘deserving poor’ should be brought before him daily, by implication, for alms, 
an order against the slaughter of animals on certain days a continuation of 
Akbar’s custom and the prohibition against jagirdars and provincial revenue 
officials seizing peasant lands and cultivating the land themselves. This last 
measure may have been designed to guard against jdgirdars becoming 
entrenched landlords or local chiefs as much as it was intended to protect 
cultivators. This is certainly true of the next edict, which forbade jagtrdars 
from intermarrying with the local population without royal permission. Then, 
in a series of edicts designed to secure his political position, Jahangir con 
firmed the appointment of his father’s jdgirdars later substantially raising 
their mansab ranks and confirmed also the grants to those who ‘formed the 
army of prayer’. He also substantially increased the stipend of women in the 
harem. Finally, in the one edict, number five, that does not fall under any of 
these categories, Jahangir outlawed the manufacture of wine, spirits or 
intoxicants of any kind.“ 

This latter stipulation, which on the evidence of its opening sentence might 
be seen merely as a further means to impress the ‘army of prayer’ with his 
piety, seems from the remainder of the very long passage more immediately 
the consequence of his own well known and here, openly exhibited, alcohol 
ism. This was not unusual for members of either the Mughal or the Safavid 
ruling class, many of whom were alcoholics and, like Jahangir, opium addicts. 
Babur himself drank profusely for about a fifteen year period before he quit in 
1527. It is only one of many personal revelations that Jahangir provides in his 
memoirs. He writes about this prohibition: 


This despite the fact that I myself commit the sin of drinking and have 
constantly persisted in doing so from the age of eighteen until my present 
age of thirty eight ... sometimes I began to drink three or four hours before the 
end of the day. Sometimes I drank at night, and occasionally I drank during the 
day. Until the age of thirty this is how it was. After that I decided that I would 
only drink at night. These days I drink solely to promote digestion.” 


Jahangir later reports that he had begun drinking during a hunting trip 
along the Indus and ‘liked the feeling he got’. Later, however, wine didn’t 
affect him enough so he began drinking hard liquor. “Things got so bad’, he 
writes, ‘that in my hangovers my hands shook and trembled so badly I 
couldn’t drink myself but had to have others help me.’ While reducing his 
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wine consumption he gradually substituted opium, which, he says, at age 
forty six, he took both day and night. 

It is tempting to see Jahangir’s debilitating addictions as symptoms of a 
weak, dependent personality, if drinking had not been such a common vice 
among rulers and military aristocrats in India, Iran and Central Asia at this 
period. And yet while Jahangir constantly invokes his father’s policies and 
achievements, he rested on Akbar’s laurels rather than trying to win his own. 
While he possessed the dynastic arrogance and cultural sensibilities of his 
forebears, by the evidence of his own writing he had little taste for actual 
combat. He relied instead on the imposing imperial foundation that his father 
had erected and on Akbar’s experienced commanders for the continuous 
military activity seen by them as a prerequisite for long term political survival. 
Jahangir awarded promotions, received embassies, hunted and drank, visited 
Muslim and Hindu ascetics, admired and patronised miniature painting, saw 
to the design of new coinage and recorded memories of his own emotional 
sensitivity and personal attachments that humanise him. Having just reported, 
for example, the death of his mother in law, he describes how his minister and 
father in law, I‘timad ud dawla, never recovered from the grief he felt over his 
wife’s death: 


No husband has ever had the affection and attachment for his spouse that 
Itimad ud dawla had for her. One can imagine what befell the poor, grief 
stricken old man ... Although I‘timad ud dawla kept himself externally under 
control and exhibited forbearance in order to please me, given the attachment 
he had for her, forbearance could not replace her as a companion ... From the 
day his spouse passed away he no longer took care of himself and wasted 
away day by day ... He suffered inwardly from loneliness until he died three 
months and twenty days later.” 


Itimad ud dawla left behind at least forty one children, whom Jahangir 
consoled, as he notes, with robes of honour. 


Mughal women 


Jahangir’s ability to convey the pathos of human emotion is unmatched in the 
literature of early modern Muslim rulers, including that of his great 
grandfather, Babur. However, his feeling for his in laws was genuine and 
unusually strong, springing probably in the first instance from his passionate 
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attachment to his favourite wife, Nur Jahan, whom he had married as a young 
widow of a Mughal officer in 1019/1611. By every sign Jahangir was deeply in 
love with and probably emotionally dependent on this beautiful Iranian 
woman, a guess about marital relations that cannot be hazarded about most 
other Muslim rulers in pre colonial times. Nur Jahan seems to have been his 
almost constant companion, including accompanying him on many hunting 
expeditions, as in the spring of 1026/1617: 


On the seventeenth [16 April] after the elapse of two watches and three gharis, 
the scouts had cornered four lions. I set out with the ladies of the harem to 
hunt them. When the lions came into view, Nurjahan Begam said, ‘If so 
commanded, I will shoot the lions.’ I said, ‘Let it be so,’ She hit two of them 
with one shot each and the other two with two shots.” 


Nur Jahan even had coins and imperial decrees issued in her name and until 
the death of her father she acted as part of a triumvirate with her father and 
brother, Asaf Khan. Together the three effectively ran the empire for long 
periods, especially during the prolonged periods when Jahangir was incapa 
citated with alcohol and opium. However, the family’s supremacy did not 
presage an Ottoman style administration where the emperor retired from 
active administration and ceded power to a series of viziers. When Jahangir’s 
son, Shah Jahan, came to the throne the new emperor again took direct 
control of Mughal affairs. 

Nir Jahan’s highly visible role and the importance of her entire family serve 
as reminders of two important aspects of Mughal court culture: the active 
role of women and the increasing numbers of Iranians in India. Nur Jahan 
was one of the most visible and powerful individual women among the 
Mughal nobility visible at least to historians but she was far from the 
only influential and identifiable woman at court. The time is long since past 
when it was possible to think of the Mughal harem or the woman’s quarters 
of any early modern Islamic state as an undifferentiated society of passive 
pleasure objects.” First of all it is important to note two things about the 
identity and status of royal women: many were themselves Timurids or 
Chinggisids, that is, sisters, daughters or nieces of the emperors, and many 
of the emperors’ numerous wives were members of Muslim or Hindu 
aristocratic or ruling families. Therefore, unlike the Ottoman harem, with 
its legions of concubines or slaves, who were often, no doubt, exceptionally 


18 Ibid., p. 219. 
19 See for example Ruby Lal, Domesticity and power in the early Mughal world (Cambridge, 
2005). 
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powerful individuals, a large if indeterminate number of Mughal women were 
of high status and highly educated. Timurid and Chinggisid women and 
favourite wives like Nur Jahan had their own households and often their 
own houses as well. 

Women in Turco Mongol tribal and nomadic societies, while certainly 
subordinate individuals to a dominant male ethos, nonetheless were both 
far more physically visible and also politically influential than wives, sisters 
and daughters in great urban empires. Temiir’s wives were present at his 
receptions and drank and got drunk with men present, even with the Spanish 
ambassador Clavijo in 808/1405. Whether shared intoxication translated into 
political influence is not known, as Temiir left no verifiable memoir, but five 
generations into the evolution of Timurid society with Babur, women were 
known, by Babur’s own testimony, to act as his advisers. When describing 
events in his Farghanah homeland in 899/1494, shortly after inheriting his 
father’s appanage, he remarks that his grandmother, Isen Devlat Begim, “was 
an exceptional advisor and counsellor. She was extremely intelligent and 
prudent. Most affairs were settled with her advice.””° It is especially noticeable 
that in his Vaq@i‘ Babur carefully publicises his respect for three groups of 
individuals: Turco Mongol aristocrats, that is, Timurids and Chinggisids; 
descendants of Khwaja Ahrar, his Naqshbandi ‘patron saint’ who died in 
895/1490; and Timurid and Chinggisid women. According to his own testi 
mony Babur almost ostentatiously showed such women his regard by visiting 
them as he did male Timurids and Chinggisids and Ahrari Naqshbandis 
rather than calling them into his presence. 

Babur’s daughter, Gulbadan Begim (c. 929 1012/1523 1603), herself personi 
fied the high status and influence of Timurid women influence in the 
Mughal house and with posterity. She composed at Akbar’s request her 
own remarkable memoir that not only has a powerful emotional content, 
but also rescues many other Timurid and Chinggisid women from anonymity. 
Speaking for example of her reaction at age ten to the death of her foster 
mother in 1533, Gulbadan writes that ‘I felt lonely and helpless ... and night and 
day would weep, grieve and mourn.” Then a few pages later Gulbadan 
writes that after the period of mourning Humayin celebrated two splendid 
feasts, the so called ‘Mystic’ or talismanic feast celebrating Humaytin’s 
accession and a marriage feast for Humayin’s brother, Mirza Hind al. She 


20 Dale, The garden of the eight paradises, p. 63. 
21 Gul Badan Begam, The history of Humayun (Humdyin nama), trans. and ed. Annette 
S. Beveridge (Delhi, repr. 1972), fo. 23b. 
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names more than eighty women who attended, some of whom were simply 
nurses, but most were important Timurids and Chinggisids, and she manages 
to bring the court alive by conveying the excitement of the lavish celebratory 
occasion. Writing of the events within the ‘Mystic House’ on the bank of the 
Ganges, Gulbadan recalls that: 


First there was a large octagonal room with an octagonal tank. In the centre, 
and again, in the middle of the reservoir an octagonal platform on which were 
spread Persian carpets. Young men and pretty girls and elegant women and 
musicians and sweet voiced reciters were ordered to sit in the tank ... [Later 
after gifts were distributed] His majesty [Humayiin] was pleased to say [to 
Khanzadah Begim [his grand aunt], ‘Dearest Lady, if you approve, they might 
let water into the tank.’ She replied: “Very good,’ and went herself and sat at 
the top of the steps. People were taking no notice, when all at once [?] the tap 
was turned and water came. The young people got very much excited. His 
Majesty said “There is no harm; each of you will eat a pellet of anise and a bit 
of comfit [ma4in, an intoxicant or confection or both] and come out of 
there.” 


Women’s agency, at least within the imperial family, is evident from events 
in 946/1539. When Humayin was fleeing before the Stiri Afghan Shir Khan, 
he asked Gulbadan, then perhaps seventeen, to ride to nearby Alwar to make 
peace with Humayiin’s brother Mirza Hind al. Citing Gulbadan’s youth, 
her mother went instead. Then in 983/1575 Gulbadan, at the time a mature 
woman in her early fifties, led the pilgrimage to Mecca, accompanied by a 
number of her female relatives and wives and relatives of other important 
Mughal women. They returned to Fatehpur Sikri only in 990/ 1582. 

It is evident from Gulbadan’s memoirs and Nur Jahan’s activities that 
Mughal women were literate, assertive individuals. In fact, daughters of the 
Mughal house after the time of Gulbadan Begim were literate in Persian and 
often competent in Arabic, with a sophisticated knowledge of both Persian 
verse and Sufi religious literature. Zib al Nisa, one of Aurungzeb’s daughters, 
is a prime example, and probably as influential in her way as Nur Jahan. One 
of at least three Mughal princesses who wrote a diwdn, or collection of poetry, 
Zib al Nisa was tutored by Ashraf Mazandarani, a highly educated and socially 
prominent member of the religious literati class in the Safavid capital, Isfahan. 
In fact, Mazandarani, who reached Agra in 1658/9, was related by marriage to 
the famous Majlisi family of theologians in Isfahan. He was also acquainted 
with the eminent poet Sa’ib and the calligrapher Daylami, both of whom had 


22 Ibid., fos. 24a, 28a. 
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served the Mughal court before returning to Isfahan. Daylami, in fact, had 
been tutor to Dara Shikuh, Shah Jahan’s eldest son and designated heir. Zib al 

Nisa became one of the principal religious and literary patrons during 
Aurungzeb’s early reign. Her activity was all the more important because 
Aurungzeb’s own ascetic habits led him to turn his back on the lavish artistic 
and architectural patronage of his predecessors in favour of piety and con 

quests. Indeed, it was at Zib al Nisa’s initiative that the famous compilation of 
Islamic legal decisions, the Fatdwa yi ‘Alamgiri, was translated from Arabic to 
Persian, although she herself had also studied Arabic grammar. Zib al Nisa’s 
literary and religious interests offer just a fleeting insight into the sophisticated 
cultural world of Mughal women who, even if they lived relatively confined 
lives, could, if they were so inclined, cultivate vibrant intellectual interests. 


Indo-Persian literature 


The fact that Zib al Nisa studied with an Iranian who was as well connected 
as Ashraf Mazandarani is a reminder of the degree to which Mughal India 
had become an integral part of the Persianate cultural sphere. Akbar’s 
recruitment of Iranians, the disparity between the wealth of Mughal India 
and the relative poverty of Safavid Iran and Safavid persecution of Sufis 
stimulated a migration of historic proportions from Iran to India. Nar Jahan 
and her family were part of this movement of Iranians to India, which 
continued largely unabated until the Safavid regime collapsed in 1134/1722 
and the Mughal empire gradually atrophied during the same period. Many 
of the Iranians who settled in India wrote poetry and were part of what the 
modern Iranian scholar, Gulchini Ma‘ani, has termed the “Caravan of 
Hind’.” Ma‘ani has identified more than 700 such individuals who immi 
grated to Mughal territories or the Deccan states during the Mughal era. Most 
of these men were not court poets, but administrators, warriors, teachers or 
‘ulam® who wrote poetry in their leisure time, as was so common among 
educated Iranians. 

Mazandarani was not the most influential émigré poet to write Persian 
verse in India, but he is memorable for the ‘exile’ verse he wrote in which he 
expressed his conflicted feelings about the subcontinent. ‘Among destitute 
Iranians’, he observed, ‘there is nothing but desire for India.’ The contrast 
between the wealth of the two kingdoms was so great that: 


23 Gulchin i Ma‘ani, Karvan i Hind, 2 vols. (Tehran, 1369/1970). 
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Whoever comes from Iran to India imagines, 
That in India gold is scattered like stars in the evening sky.” 


Yet despite Mughal India’s attraction for impoverished Iranians, Mazandarani, 
at least, was not entirely happy there. First of all he was simply homesick: 


I do not know why there is naught in me but grief, 
Since the means of happiness have fallen to me in India.” 


Not only did he dislike the climate, but like many Iranians he also regarded Indo 
Persian culture as a pale imitation of the Iranian original. Playing on the common 
Iranian and Central Asian image of India and Indians as black or dark, he wrote: 


How can you compare the soil of Hind with the land of Iran? 
Do not equate black soil with a rose garden ... 

How can you compare the Indian kingdom to Iran? 

As the copy can never be equal to the original.”° 


Most twentieth century Iranian and Western literary scholars also felt that the 
quality of Indo Persian verse was a poor, debased imitation of the original, that is, 
of the poetry of Sa‘di and Hafiz, the two great ‘classical’ Persian poets. Generally 
known as sabk i hindi, the Indian style has been widely considered to be a unique 
hothouse variant of Persian verse, characterised by extraordinary or bizarre 
imagery and highly intellectualised and obscure conceits. By the late twentieth 
century, however, scholars had actually begun to devote serious attention to 
Indo Persian verse rather than just repeating stereotypes, and a consensus has 
now emerged that the ‘Indian style’ was in fact a product of literary develop 
ments in greater Khurasan, Central Asia and India. It is seen as peculiarly ‘Indian’ 
in modern Iran because Iranians had then turned their backs on the innovative 
literary developments of the Safavid Mughal period in a bazgasht or ‘return’ to 
classical traditions. Nonetheless, some of the poets associated with the Indian 
style were born in India and did produce verse that was, in certain respects, 
distinctly more Indian than the poems written by expatriate Iranians. 

The first poet who is usually seen as a practitioner of what he and others 
saw as a ‘new’ style that went beyond the verse of Jami of Herat was Baba 
Fighani of Shiraz (d. 925/1519).”” In fact, Fighani and other poets now asso 
ciated with the Indian style worked with a thorough knowledge of verse of the 


24 Stephen Frederic Dale, ‘A Safavid poet in the heart of darkness: The Indian poems of 
Ashraf Mazandarani’, Iranian Studies, 36, 2 (2003), p. 197. 

25 Ibid., p. 206. 

26 Ibid., p. 207. 

27 See Paul Losensky, Welcoming Fighani: Imitation and poetic individuality in the Safavid 
Mughal ghazal (Costa Mesa, 1998). 
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Timurid period. Fighani himself, interestingly enough, might be also consid 

ered to be ‘Indian’, although he lived and died in Iran, because he wrote a 
number of ‘imitations’, that is, innovative variations, on the verse of the first 
great Indo Persian poet, Amir Khusrau. Two important Mughal practitioners 
of Fighani’s new style were ‘Abt’ Faiz Faizi (954 1004/1547 95), who was 
Abw’l Fadl’s older brother and one of a few Indian born poets associated with 
this style, and Jamal al Din Muhammad ‘Urfi (957 99/1550 91), a native of 
Shiraz. Faizi, as he is known by his pen name, was, apart from stylistic matters, 
an ‘Indian’ poet in the sense that he sometimes used Hindu sources _ the 
Mahabharata and Bhagavad Gita for his verse. However, the most famous of 
the sabk i hindi writers were Sa@ib (1010 89/1601 78), an Isfahan native, and 
Bedil (1054 1133/1644 1721), who was born in India at Patna. 

A native speaker of Bengali, Bedil is the pre eminent example of a poet 
whose sabk i hindi verse was not just part of Persian literary evolution, but was 
identifiably Indian in certain ways. Bedil, who like so many other Persian 
language poets was spiritually attracted to Sufism, is known for his elaborate 
conceits and ambiguity and for employing colloquialisms and using Indian 
vocabulary not found in the verse of other Persian language poets of the era. 
The difficulty of his verse is probably more immediately due to his Sufi piety 
and his sense of the inexpressible quality of his relationship with God. He, 
more than any other than Indo Persian writer in Mughal India, became 
famous beyond Hindustan, particularly in Central Asia and Afghanistan, and 
remains extremely popular in Afghanistan and Tajikistan to this day. 

While Persian remained the dominant court and literary language at the 
Mughal court it is also important to recall that much of what is now considered 
classical Hindi or Hinduwi verse was written during the Mughal era and that 
many Mughal emperors and princes both during and after Akbar’s reign patron 
ised Hindi verse as well as Indian music. This fact also serves as a reminder not 
only that the bulk of Mughal India’s population always remained Hindu, or at 
least non Muslim, but also that fundamentally important cultural and socio 
economic changes were occurring in the mid seventeenth century among the 
majority population that altered the social and political topography of the Mughal 
empire. One such fundamental change was the rise of the Sikh movement. 


Internal unrest: Sikhs and Naqshbandis 
Sikhism grew out of a syncretistic movement that borrowed both from Sufism 


and bhaktt or Hindu devotionalism. Sikhism was monotheistic, protestant 
both in its scathing criticism of Brahman priests and Muslim ‘ulam@, and in 
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its egalitarian ideology at the petty bourgeoisie and peasant level. It was 
founded by a Punjabi Khatri, a member, that is, of the same large caste 
group as Todar Mal, Akbar’s revenue minister. This man, Guru Nanak (b. 
1469), strongly criticised the Lodi predecessors of the Mughals as unjust rulers 
who discriminated against non Muslims, but he also railed against Hindu caste 
and social distinctions. Guru Nanak preached that God could only be under 
stood by absorbing the teaching of the divine teachers or gurus, thus initiating 
a line of sacred disciples, who became the leaders of the community.”* 

Many of the early Sikhs were, like Guru Nanak, Khatris of modest wealth 
and status, small merchants and shopkeepers, but cultivators were also 
prominent among his followers, and many of these agriculturalists were 
Jats. Part of Sikh ideology was a proud proclamation of their members’ 
middling social status. By the time Guru Nanak died in 1539 members of the 
sect had begun to coalesce into a new social group, publicly proclaimed by 
their disciples’ commensality. When Jahangir came to the throne the Sikhs 
had evolved into a self consciously separate and increasingly well organised 
community, distinct from Muslims and Hindus, concentrated in the Punjab, 
especially in and around Lahore. However, when the fourth Guru Arjan 
blessed Jahangir’s rebel son Khusrau in 1605, Jahangir responded quickly to 
the growing Sikh movement and had Guru Arjan arrested and executed. This 
prompted the Guru’s son to begin transforming the order into an armed sect 
that by the 1670s was successful in converting large numbers of Jats and also 
some Muslims to the new faith and society. When Aurungzeb executed the 
Sikh Guru Tegh Bahadur in 1086/1675 on grounds of blasphemy, the Mughals 
earned the undying hatred of a community that had long since become a state 
within a state in the Punjab. This was the wealthy and militarily strategic 
province that Shah Jahan’s historian, ‘Inayat Khan, described as the ‘choicest 
portion of the imperial dominions’.*” A new conflict erupted following 
Aurungzeb’s death, and while Mughal armies were able to defeat poorly 
armed Sikh forces in 1127/1715, leading to hundreds of additional executions, 
the Sikhs quickly extended their influence in the Punjab as Mughal power 
atrophied in the 1730s and 1740s. 

Jahangir, whose execution of the fourth Guru initially provoked the alien 
ation of Sikh followers from the Mughal regime, was a man who was suspi 
cious of all popular religious movements that seemed to threaten public order 


28 J.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab, vol. II, part 3 of The new Cambridge history of India 
(Cambridge, 1990), ‘Introduction’ and ch. 2 ‘Foundation of the Sikh Panth’. 

29 W.E. Begley and Z. A. Desai (eds.), The Shah Jahan Nama of ‘Inayat Khan (Delhi and 
New York, 1990), p. 121. 
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or Mughal supremacy. He publicly revered Hindu and Muslim ascetics, but 
was hostile to charismatic or activist figures of any religious stripe. In 1028/ 
1619 he arrested Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, an Indian born member of the 
Nagqshbandi Sufi order that Babur had brought with him from Central Asia. 
Sirhindi was a student of a Naqshbandi from Kabul, Baqi Billah Birang, who 
was probably an Ahrari Nagqshbandi on his mother’s side. Baqi Billah had 
arrived in Delhi in 1602 after visits to the Naqshbandi homeland in the 
Samarqand region. Little is known about his teachings in India, but Sirhindi 
claimed for himself a semi divine status as an incarnation of the Companions 
of the Prophet Muhammad and the ‘Renewer of the Second Millennium of 
Islam’, which had begun in 1000/1591. Like many other conservative Muslims 
Sirhindi had been offended by Akbar’s religious policies and encouragement 
of Hindu participation in the Mughal state, and his affiliation with the 
conservative and largely orthodox Naqshbandis probably reflected his ortho 

dox views. However, not only was Jahangir publicly proud of his father’s 
latitudinarian policies but also he was suspicious of Sirhindi’s claims and the 
enthusiasm he generated among the populace. As he wrote: 


Also during these days it was reported that a charlatan in Sirhind named 
Shaykh Ahmad had spread a net of deceit and deception in which he had 
trapped many unspiritual worshippers of externality. He had also sent into 
every city and region those of his devotees whom he called khalifas, who 
were best versed in setting up shops in which mysticism could be peddled and 
people hoodwinked ... I saw that the only thing to do with him was to let him 
spend a few days in prison.° 


Later he released Sirhindi, who, while apologising for his extreme religious 
claims, went on to establish the Naqshbandis as a vital, if conservative, Sufi 
order in India. From there as the Mujaddidi, or ‘Renewal’, form of the 
Naqshbandi order it expanded outward back to Afghanistan and also to 
the Ottoman empire, where it survived to become influential among upper 
class Turks in the twentieth and twenty first centuries. 

In certain ways Jahangir personified the goal of Babur’s original conquest. 
As his memoirs attest, he enjoyed being emperor of a wealthy kingdom where 
he could indulge his sophisticated artistic interests. And here was Hindustan, 
a wealthy refuge for urbanised, culturally sophisticated Timurids and 
Chaghatay Chinggisids who were formally observant Sunni Muslims with a 
strong attachment to Sufi spiritualism. In retrospect Jahangir’s reign seems a 


30 Jahangir, The Jahangirnama, p. 304. 
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kind of aesthetic interregnum, a pause in the history of a regime that evolved 
to become more formally imperial and openly orthodox under the rule of the 
last two emperors, Shah Jahan and Aurungzeb. Yet Jahangir ruled in a political 
system where he faced the same difficulties that he had earlier, as a prince, 
visited upon Akbar. In 1622 one of his sons, Prince Khurram, the future Shah 
Jahan, revolted, fearing that one of his brothers had gained ascendancy in the 
early manoeuvring to succeed Jahangir. His revolt precipitated a series of 
hard fought campaigns as imperial forces chased Prince Khurram from the 
Deccan to Bengal to the middle Ganges region. Khurram apparently intended 
to depose his father, had he been victorious, but ultimately he failed and 
accepted a brokered peace, according to which he remained as governor of the 
Deccan. Khurram’s rebellion highlights the persistent tensions of the Turco 
Mongol inheritance and appanage system that first the Ottomans and then the 
Safavids had solved by incarcerating potential heirs to the throne in the harem. 
The question remains: why did the Mughals never follow their lead? 


Shah Jahan: the Second Temiir 


Jahangir or Nur Jahan and her brother, Asaf Khan ruled for another five 
years before the emperor died near Lahore in 1037/October 1627. After Asaf 
Khan came out openly in support of Prince Khurram and defeated one of his 
brothers, Khurram was proclaimed emperor and, before reaching Agra, 
ordered the execution of his brother and four surviving Timurids who 
could possibly claim the throne. In a way his victory justified chaotic 
Mughal inheritance practices, even if it doesn’t answer the question posed 
above. That is, Khurram, now enthroned as Shah Jahan, was an experienced 
military leader and practised diplomat in the dangerous world of imperial 
court politics. He was quite likely the most qualified man to rule. In person 

ality, a complete contrast to his father, Jahangir, he was an able, conscientious, 
ageressive individual who took and retained direct control of the state. He was 
also an openly conservative Sunni Muslim in the mould of al Badauni and 
Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. A European observer said, indeed, that in religious 
matters, Shah Jahan ‘was everything unlike his father’.” Shah Jahan turned his 
back on Akbar’s and Jahangir’s sympathetic attitude towards non Muslims, 
and he also exhibited little of the relentless intellectual curiosity of Akbar or 
the deeply emotional artistic sensitivity of Jahangir. Yet the nature of his 


31 Quoted in Milo Beach and Ebba Koch, The King of the World: The Padshahnama, trans. 
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intellect, emotions and religious convictions can only be inferred from his 
public actions. Neither did Shah Jahan write or dictate a memoir like Babur 
and Jahangir, nor are there the kind of eyewitness reports for his reign that 
make Akbar seem so human and such a humane individual. Apart from his 
actions, inscriptions and monuments, Shah Jahan has to be viewed through 
the panegyric rhetoric of court historians, whose prose obscures individuality 
in favour of formal presentation of an imperial and imperious figure. 

When viewed against the military activities of Shah Jahan’s reign, al 
Badaunt’s scathing indictment of mansabdars seems even more the bilious 
critique of a disaffected courtier and orthodox Sunni Muslim. Whatever the 
day to day problems with the mansabdani jagtrdari system it survived Jahangir’s 
intoxicated inertia to be revivified by another strong emperor. Shah Jahan 
continuously used troops that the system supplied and throughout his reign 
exerted military pressure both within the boundaries of the empire and on its 
frontiers. Internally, Mughal troops were dispatched to annex kingdoms and 
pressure others, particularly in Rajasthan. Externally, Shah Jahan sent troops 
on the missions into: the Deccan in the 1630s, the upper Brahmaputra valley in 
1045/1636 and Baltistan or ‘Little Tibet’ in 1046/1637; against Balkh in the 1640s 
and Kandahar in 1059/1649. He was successful in the Deccan, Bengal and 
Baltistan but failed completely after long sieges and arduous campaigns to 
capture and secure Balkh and Kandahar, both cities whose climates and 
locations made campaigns difficult for Mughal armies. Despite the expenses 
of his campaigns he was able to replenish the treasury that the self indulgent 
Jahangir had nearly exhausted by substantially increasing the revenue 
demand, adding new territory and by systematic efforts to expand cultivation. 
He also increased the amount of khalisa or state revenue that flowed directly 
into the treasury to equal one seventh of the total collections. 

Shah Jahan’s brief occupation of Balkh in the 1640s is but one indication of 
his heightened sense of his exalted lineage, for this campaign was driven by the 
revanchist nostalgia that he shared with his predecessors. According to the 
historian ‘Abd al Hamid Lahori, Shah Jahan had his ancestors’ exploits read 
aloud to him when he retired for the evening: 


So that His Majesty may fall into a sweet sleep, the eloquent members of the 
assembly read behind the veil works on biography and history, containing 
accounts of prophets and saints as well as events of the reigns of former kings 
and emperors which are memoirs of vigilance for the blessed who take 
warning, and reminiscences of pardon for the enlightened who are fortunate. 
Especial favourites are the Tuzuk (‘Memoirs’) of the Emperor Babur and the 
Zafar Nama which contains annals and conquests of the reign of His 
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Majesty’s illustrious ancestor the emperor Timur, the Lord of the Auspicious 
Planetary Conjunction (Sahib i Qiran).* 


Shah Jahan, who consistently called himself by the Timurid title that 
Jahangir occasionally used, the second Sahibi Qiran, showed that he took 
his heritage seriously when he dispatched his sons to occupy Balkh in northern 
Afghanistan in the 1640s. The conquest of Balkh was meant to provide the 
staging ground for the restoration of Timurid banners in Samarqand, Temitir’s 
capital. Jahangir, when describing his visit to Babur’s tomb in Kabul, had 
himself declared his intention to reconquer the Timurid homelands, but being 
Jahangir, never mounted such an arduous campaign. That Shah Jahan made 
the attempt even when it was known that it would cost more to conquer these 
regions from the Uzbeks than the Mughals could recoup in revenue for many 
years, is but one of many testaments to his self image. However, his sense of 
grandeur is more easily seen in the architectural monuments of his reign. 
Grandeur is actually an inadequate term to characterise Shah Jahan’s personal 
involvement in architectural projects calculated publicly to dramatise the 
stature of the imperial Mughal state. 


Architecture and empire 


One of the earliest signs of Shah Jahan’s lofty ambition was the construction of 
the Peacock Throne, a gem encrusted monument that was commissioned in 
1037/1628 and completed seven years later. The throne came to symbolise the 
Mughal empire, and when the Iranian usurper Nadir Shah Afshar invaded India 
and plundered the throne in 1739, it signalled the empire’s denouement the 
actual end came only with a prolonged whimper more than a century later in 
1859. In the 1630s and 1640s, however, that pathetic conclusion was unimagin 
able as Shah Jahan constructed two other spectacular monuments testifying to 
the success of the Timurid Renaissance, the Taj Mahal and a new capital in 
Delhi, Shahjahanabad. 

Following the death of his favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahal, in 1040/June 1631 
while he was campaigning in the Deccan, Shah Jahan ordered a memorial 
tomb constructed in Agra on the banks of the Yamuna river. Laid out within a 
classic Timurid chahdar bagh or four part garden, the Taj is part of an elaborate 
complex that also includes two smaller, relatively unobtrusive structures, a 
mosque and caravanserai. In architectural terms the Taj is most immediately a 
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Timurid building, an exquisite reformulation of the ideas that shaped 
Humayin’s tomb in Delhi, whose garden setting manifested the hasht bihisht 
or ‘eight paradise’ model developed in Timurid Iran.” The eschatology of this 
concept was appropriate for a garden setting that in pre Islamic Iran was 
already identified with paradise, the word itself being the Persian term for 
an enclosed garden. Then to reinforce these associations the calligraphic 
inscriptions on the Taj suggest that the tomb represents an architectural 
metaphor for the resurrection. It is described by ‘Inayat Khan, who also 
informs his readers that the entire complex, a city in itself, as he points out, 
was sustained by an elaborate wagf or endowment of some thirty villages in 
the environs of Agra as well as by rent and sales from its bazaars: 


On the 17th Zi’l Qa’da this year 1052 [21 January 1643], the twelfth anniversary 
(‘urs) of Her Late Majesty the Queen’s death was celebrated in the customary 
manner. His majesty repaired in person to the sacred enclave congregated in 
the gardens around her radiant tomb, and distributed both that night and on 
the morrow, vast sums of money in charity among the deserving of both 
SEXES ... 

Let it not be concealed that the recently completed mausoleum had been 
erected in the course of twelve years, at a cost of 50 lakhs of rupees [5 million 
rupees]; that its gardens were surrounded by squares, serais and bazaars; and 
that a great number of substantial workshops were established behind the 
serais ... To maintain the mausoleum and its garden, His Majesty established 
an endowment consisting of the annual revenues of 30 hamlets ... and an 
identical amount is also realized from the annual rent and proceeds of the 
bazaars and serais.** 


Even as the Taj Mahal was being built Shah Jahan began the construction of 
anew fortress city in Delhi, Shahjahanabad, a complex comprising ceremonial 
buildings, harem apartments, bazaars and gardens that cost a further 6 million 
rupees. Women, most noticeably Shah Jahan’s sister, the influential Jahan ara 
Begim, constructed some of the buildings within the fortress; she was respon 
sible for a large serai and hammam or bath. Opposite this great city Shah Jahan 
constructed the monumental Jami‘ Masjid, the largest mosque in India, an 
open air building similar to the one Akbar constructed at Fatehpur Sikri. The 
foundations for the new city were laid on 29 April 1639, a date chosen by 
astrologers, and the emperor ceremonially entered the newly constructed city 
on 18 April 1648. In summarising the history of the Shahjahanabad ‘whose 


33 Lisa Golombek, ‘From Tamerlane to the Taj Mahal’, in Monica Juneja (ed.), Architecture 
in medieval India (Delhi, 2001), pp. 21 5. 
34 Begley and Desai (eds.), The Shah Jahan Nama of ‘Inayat Khan, pp. 299 300. 
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Paradise resembling edifices have been constructed along the banks of the 
river Yumuna’ ‘Inayat Khan wrote that: 


Several years before, the thought came to His Majesty’s omniscient mind that 
he should select some pleasant site on the banks of the aforesaid river, 
distinguished by its genial climate, where he might find a splendid fort and 
delightful edifices. In accordance with the promptings of his noble nature, he 
envisioned that streams of water should be made to flow through the 
proposed fort ... [and the newly constructed canal] was designated as the 
Nahr i Bihisht (‘Stream of Paradise’).” 


Given the geographic, economic and political distance that Mughal rulers 
had come since Babur’s day, they might be excused for their profligate 
expenditure of cosmological metaphors, including one of Shah Jahan’s inscrip 
tions on his new fortress, a literal echo of Amir Khusrau’s panegyric verse: 


Agar firdaws bar ri yi zamin ast 
Hamin ast, hamin ast, hamin ast. 


If there is paradise on earth, 
It is this, it is this, it is this. 

It is nowhere noted whether or not Shah Jahan had a fine sense of irony to 
match his sophisticated architectural sensibilities. If so he might have used it to 
compose verse contrasting these paradises with his imprisonment in Agra fort 
from 1658 until his death eight years later. In essence Shah Jahan became the 
victim of the Mughal appanage system previously exemplified by his own 
succession. Thus, when in September of 1657 he fell seriously ill and desig 
nated his eldest son, Dara Shikuh, as heir apparent, his other three sons began 
in traditional fashion to seek the throne for themselves. The fact that Shah 
Jahan improved dramatically by the time he reached Agra in October, where 
he had gone in hope that the change of scene would improve his health, did 
nothing to halt the military preparations of the three sons who were provincial 
governors and experienced commanders, each with loyal households and 
reliable troops. These three initially became temporary and uneasy allies 
against Shah Jahan and Dara Shikuh in Agra. Eventually, however, the war 
of succession devolved into a contest between Dara Shikuh and Aurungzeb, 
who in 1657 commanded the imperial armies in their assault on Bijapur, a 
continuation of the perennial Mughal campaigns to conquer the Deccan. 


35 Ibid., pp. 406 7. 
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In Indian historiography the warfare among these four Mughal princes is 
often portrayed as a Manichean conflict, pitting the culturally sensitive and 
religious eclectic Dara Shikuh against the personally austere, religiously 
orthodox Aurungzeb. Sometimes by implication, at other times more explic 
itly, historians argue that a victory for Dara Shikuh, an intellectually inquis 
itive, Akbar like figure, would have solidified the Mughal empire as a 
multicultural edifice, whose legacy would have been Muslim Hindu amity 
and therefore, in 1947, a peaceful, united transition from British rule to an 
undivided, communally peaceful, independent Indian state. In this view 
Aurungzeb’s military triumph, capture and execution of Dara Shikuh set 
India on a path to the tragedy of partition. 

The appanage system, however, rewarded cunning intelligence, ruthless 
determination and superior military skills. Contemporary as well as modern 
intellectuals might have preferred a cultured, religiously syncretistic aesthete. 
Both may also have been, like Ashraf Mazandarani, shocked by Aurungzeb’s 
usurpation of Shah Jahan’s throne. Mazandarani, for example, ostensibly 
addressing Iranians planning to follow him to India, wrote: 


O you who have come from our country to India; 

In your region have you not heard the news of India? ... 
The Indian born intent on killing his father; 

Have you not heard this story on the Indian journey?° 


However, Aurungzeb, like his father, whose orthodox religious outlook he 
shared, was, if nothing else, an intelligent, indefatigable man and an experi 
enced military leader dedicated to the efficient administration and continuous 
expansion of the Mughal state. 


Aurungzeb and the Marathas 


Aurungzeb ruled longer than any of his predecessors, dying at ninety years of 
age in 1118/1707. Even more than his father he persisted in his effort to expand 
Mughal control over the border regions of the empire, in his case to Bengal, 
Afghanistan and, eventually in the area he knew best, the Deccan. In the 1660s 
and 1670s he dispatched his generals to wage war in east Bengal and habitually 
unstable Afghanistan. He was modestly successful in both areas, which were 
economically valuable for the empire: Bengal for its productive agriculture 
and Afghanistan as a commercial crossroads and trading entrepét. 


36 Dale, “A Safavid poet in the heart of darkness’, pp. 208 9. 
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Simultaneously Aurungzeb engaged in what appears to have been a conscious 
policy to reduce Rajput influence in the Mughal state and exert greater control 
over the Rajput principalities west of Agra. The Mughal emperor never 
repudiated the well established Mughal policy of utilising Rajput military 
prowess, but he reduced the number of Rajputs in the imperial service and 
interfered much more aggressively in Rajput succession disputes. At the same 
time Aurungzeb alienated some Rajput nobles with his increasingly intrusive 
Muslim orthodoxy, reimposing the jizya tax on non Muslims, destroying 
Hindu temples during campaigns and preventing temple construction at 
other times. In the late 1670s and 1680s Rajput discontent led some chiefs to 
persuade Aurungzeb’s son, Akbar, to ally with them, rebel against his father 
and seize the throne. With the support of his cultured sister, Zib al Nisa, 
Akbar proclaimed himself emperor in 1o91/January 1681, but he was out 
manoeuvred by his father in a confrontation near Ajmir, the old Mughal 
pilgrimage site. Akbar then fled south to the Deccan, where he joined forces 
with the confederation that had by then become the greatest threat to Mughal 
authority, the Marathas of the western Deccan. 

The rise of the Hindu Maratha kingdom was, like the growth of the Sikh 
community in the Punjab, the appearance of a threat to Mughal dominance 
and presumptions of sovereignty over the subcontinent that had not existed at 
the time of Babur’s initial conquest. As was true of their relations with the 
Sikhs, Mughal policies partly catalysed the growth of Maratha power and its 
increasingly anti Mughal and even anti Muslim tone. However, the Marathas 
had become a formidable regional power in their home territories, the rugged 
mountainous regions north and south of Bombay known as the Western 
Ghats, well before Aurungzeb laid siege to Bijapur as his father’s deputy in 
1656. Led by the ruthless and charismatic Shivaji, a man of low ritual status in 
the Hindu caste hierarchy, the Marathas first served with and then confronted 
the increasingly enfeebled Bijapur sultanate that was, by 1656, on the verge of 
being conquered by the Mughals. Shivaji first came into direct conflict with 
Mughal power in 1663 when he defeated a Mughal general who had earlier 
occupied the important Maratha town of Puna. Then in the following year the 
Maratha chief plundered the vitally important port of Surat, the single most 
important Mughal link with trade in the Arabian Sea and with Europe. While 
Mughal forces succeeded in defeating Shivaji and forcing him into Mughal 
vassalage in 1076/1665, by 1081/1670 he broke with his nominal overlords and 
resumed raids into imperial territories, once again that same year, successfully 
occupying and plundering Surat. Four years later Shivaji had himself declared 
a kshatriya, in fact a Rajput, using compliant Brahmans to ritually eradicate his 
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low caste status, and in a spectacular, expensive ceremony he was crowned 
as a Chatrapati, a traditional Hindu ruler, implicitly claiming universal 
dominion. 

Shivaji was an audacious, skilled military leader, an intelligent, efficient 
administrator and a clever ideologue, who, in his coronation, defined himself 
as a Hindu alternative to the Mughal emperors. While his newly created state 
fragmented soon after his death in 1091/1680, both he and his successors posed 
a formidable, unrelenting threat to the Mughal state. By institutionalising raids 
into Mughal territories as state policy, Shivaji financed the expanding Maratha 
enterprise in the Deccan and south India and drained resources from Mughal 
territories. The fact that Aurungzeb’s rebellious son, Akbar, had taken refuge 
with the Marathas in 1681 lent greater urgency to the Maratha crisis. 
Therefore, following a peace with the Rajputs of Mewar, Aurungzeb marched 
into the Deccan in 1092/1681 with his main field army and a host of officials, 
government clerks and camp followers. He remained there for most of the 
rest of his reign. Initially his campaigns were directed against the Marathas, 
but the difficulty of ever finally destroying them in the difficult hill country of 
the Western Ghats led Aurungzeb to turn his attention back to a long time 
personal and dynastic goal, the conquest of the two surviving Deccan sulta 
nates, Bijapur and Golconda. In campaigns partly financed by the surplus 
revenues of Bengal, both of these kingdoms fell to Mughal armies between 
1096/1685 and 1099/1688, with most of their Muslim nobles then integrated 
into the Mughal mansabdari jagirdari system. Aurungzeb then climaxed these 
triumphs with the capture and execution of Shivaji’s son and successor, 
Shambhaji. 

Aurungzeb’s dramatic successes in 1688 did not, however, have the 
intended effect of eliminating Maratha resistance. Instead, the executed 
Maratha ruler’s brother, Rajaram, fled to the formidable fortress of Ginji on 
India’s south east coast, which the Mughals failed to seize until ten years later. 
In the meantime Marathas in their homelands in the Western Ghats opposite 
Bombay led multiple plundering campaigns against Mughal territories. Even 
though Aurungzeb remained in the Deccan throughout these years until his 
death, directing imperial forces, and despite the many successes he and his 
commanders enjoyed in seizing Maratha forts, they were never able to 
suppress what had become a hydra headed monster. As Aurungzeb’s reign 
drew to a close Maratha forces slowly but inexorably extended their raids 
further north and by 1111/1700 were regularly raiding Gujarat and Malwa, 
across the Narmada river, the traditional boundary between north India and 
the Deccan. As the Mughal empire atrophied during the first half of the 
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eighteenth century, Marathas founded a series of independent kingdoms, 
most notably at Gwalior, the strategic fortress south of Agra, and raided east 
as far as the British commercial settlement of Calcutta. By mid century they 
had penetrated deep into the Punjab with full scale armies. But for the 
intrusion of the Afghans and the British the Marathas might have occupied 
the wealthy and strategic heartlands of the Mughal empire. However, Afghans 
shattered a confederated Maratha army at Babur’s famous Panipat battlefield 
in 1174/1761, and in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century British 
military power prevented further Maratha expansion. 

The seemingly endless campaigns in the difficult conditions of the Deccan 
placed an enormous strain on the heart of the Mughal imperial system, the 
mansabdani jagirdari institution. Old trusted nobles were frustrated and 
exhausted, and resentful at the influx of new Muslim nobility from Bijapur 
and Golconda, who were given extraordinarily high ranks and preferable 
jagirs. Many mansabdars simply refused to fight or made private arrange 
ments with Maratha raiders. Nor was Aurungzeb able to co opt Marathas as 
Akbar had done with the Rajputs, even though nearly 100 were appointed to 
the imperial service at this period, another source of resentment for older 
Mughal amirs. His failure to assimilate Maratha chiefs, despite conscious 
efforts to do so, may have been due to many factors, two of which seem 
particularly important. First, unlike the desiccated terrain of Rajasthan, 
where rajas or lesser lineage chiefs ruled from isolated and ultimately 
vulnerable fortresses much like Central Asian terrain where the seizure 
of a city often meant the conquest of a province Marathas lived scattered 
through the isolated, forested regions of western India, where the narrow 
valleys and rugged mountains of the Western Ghats gave them shelter. 
Second, unlike Rajput clans, with their relatively cohesive hierarchies, 
Maratha society was far more decentralised or fragmented. Aurungzeb’s 
armies defeated Marathas on many occasions, but were unable to halt 
Maratha raids, which became an institutionalised feature of Maratha culture 
and at times, as in the late 1750s, evolved into organised campaigns of 
conquest. 


The imperial denouement 


Aurungzeb’s death in 1118/1707 is justifiably seen in hindsight as the beginning 
of the end of the Mughal empire. However, despite its manifold problems the 
empire and its institutions were still intact in that year, drawing substantial 
revenues from its core Punjabi and Gangetic provinces that, despite the 
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extraordinary drain of the Deccan wars, provided a hoard in the central Agra 
treasury of more than 240 million rupees. Despite these reserves the empire 
slowly disintegrated between 1118 and 1152/1707 and 1739, when the invasion of 
the Iranian usurper, Nadir Shah Afshar, acted as the coup de grdce, and left the 
empire as a tattered remnant, no longer an empire, but a weak north Indian 
state. There were several underlying, interrelated causes for the prolonged 
imperial death rattle. These were dynastic crises, the consequent disintegra 

tion of the imperial system and the seemingly intractable political and military 
challenges to Mughal authority throughout the empire. 

The dynastic crises were most immediately the result of Aurungzeb’s own 
longevity and the Mughal appanage system. Thus Bahadur Shah, the victor in the 
inevitable succession struggle that erupted at Aurungzeb’s death, was sixty five 
years old when he came to the throne. It is impossible to gauge how much his age 
affected his ability to govern, and he was an active commander throughout his 
brief reign. However, his death in 1123/1712 disrupted the empire once again with 
a prolonged and inevitably expensive war of succession that essentially lasted 
from January 1712 until January 1713. In the first phase Bahadur Shah’s most 
powerful noble, Zulfigar Khan, enthroned a new Timurid ruler, Jahandar Shah. 
This was followed by a bloody and distinctly un Mughal purge of amirs who had 
supported the losing princes. Jahandar Shah’s brief, drunken and self indulgent 
year long reign ended when Farruksiyar, the son of one of Jahandar Shah’s 
defeated younger brothers, was enthroned with the support of two powerful 
brothers from the important Sayyid lineage of Barha, a well entrenched Muslim 
family long settled north of Delhi. His victory was also marked by the execution 
of nobles and Timurid princes, including his own young brother. 

Farruksiyar’s brief reign of six years was marked by further dramatic 
erosion of imperial authority as the emperor’s conflicts with his erstwhile 
supporters, the Sayyid brothers, dominated imperial affairs until the brothers 
succeeded in seizing, blinding and eventually strangling the emperor in 1719. 
This act, an unimaginable event in the days of Shah Jahan and Aurungzeb, 
accelerated the downward spiral of the dynasty. The lingering prestige of the 
Timurid house dissipated even further in the following year, during which the 
Sayyid brothers ruled through two Mughal puppets, both of whom died of 
tuberculosis. Finally, a third Timurid prince, a grandson of Bahadur Shah, 
crowned as Muhammad Shah, was able to break free of the Sayyid brothers’ 
control with the help of a group of Mughal loyalists, who evidently saw their 
own fate tied to the integrity of the Timurid house. However, by this time the 
empire was coming apart and, as events were to prove, Muhammad Shah was 
not capable of restoring even a fragment of its power and grandeur. 
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The memoirs of Babur and the histories of Akbar’s reign illustrate how 
personal qualities intelligence, dynamism, relentless military campaigns and 
direct administration created and sustained the early Mughal empire. Early 
modern empires depended, in the first instance, on the quality of the monarch, 
and especially after 1123/1712, no member of the Timurid house exhibited 
the qualities of their great predecessors: Babur, Akbar, Shah Jahan and 
Aurungzeb. As the character of the emperors deteriorated and the court and 
central administration were damaged with purges and vicious partisan con 
flicts the entire imperial system fragmented. Fragile ties of loyalty that bound 
Muslim and Rajput officers to the Timurid house frayed, imperial orders were 
ignored or not given and local officials had to fend for themselves or took 
the opportunity of the chaotic state of imperial affairs to seize regional power. 
This process by which emperors gradually lost control over their empire was 
also partly the consequence of indigenous groups asserting their own inde 
pendence. Bahadur Shah faced Rajput, Sikh and Maratha challenges as soon as 
he was crowned, and while he enjoyed some success in Rajasthan and the 
Punjab, the Marathas moved inexorably north. Jat lineages in the Agra region 
that had rebelled in Aurungzeb’s day also asserted their independence. As 
affairs deteriorated during Farruksiyar’s disastrous reign, Rajputs and many 
zaminddrs seized de facto control of territories previously under Mughal 
suzerainty. Some Rajput chiefs now re emerged as independent magnates. 
Watan jagirs became kingdoms once more. Muslim governors turned inward, 
away from Agra and the atrophied empire, and became provincial rulers the 
Nawabs of Bengal or the Nizams of Hyderabad. 

Loss of Mughal control meant loss of revenue. Loss of revenue meant the 
reduction in military strength. The reduction in military strength meant 
the inability to reassert control over revenue resources. The pathetic state of 
the Mughal system was marked, finally, by the successful invasion of the 
ruthless Iranian tribal leader Nadir Shah in 1152/1739. His invasion and rout 
of a dispirited, factionalised Mughal army and subsequent seizure of the 
Mughal treasury and the Peacock Throne, made it impossible for the 
Mughals to recover. In 1179/1764 the British East India Company itself 
defeated a fragment of the old Mughal army and, in consequence, became 
the diwan of Bengal. The Company then used its power without responsi 
bility to plunder the wealthiest province of the empire, impoverish the 
population and precipitate a famine that may have killed 10 per cent of the 
population. Never did Temiir’s legacy seem more irrelevant as the Mughals’ 
kingdom seizing ambitions atrophied to be replaced in the minds of Indian 
Muslims by an impotent nostalgia. 
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Islamic trade, shipping, port-states and 
merchant communities in the Indian 
Ocean, seventh to sixteenth centuries 


MICHAEL PEARSON 


Introduction 


This chapter consists of surveys of the following regions: the Swahili coast, the 
Maldive islands, Malabar, Coromandel and Sri Lanka (see Map 7). The period 
to be covered is from the seventh to the sixteenth centuries. The concern will 
be to describe the arrival of Islam in these areas, the process of conversion and 
the state of Islam towards the end of this period. First, however, it is necessary 
to provide an overall sketch of trade, shipping and seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean, in the period from before Islam to the end of the sixteenth century, and 
then, before getting to specific areas, to consider some area wide themes. 


Pre-Islamic Indian Ocean trade 


The sea, more precisely the Arabian Sea, plays a large role in the story." Travel 
by sea, facilitated or sometimes circumscribed by the monsoon wind pattern, 
has a very long history in this area. The earliest boats were canoes made of 
reeds, still to be seen today in the marsh areas of the Tigris Euphrates delta. 
Wooden boats, which gain their buoyancy from enclosed air, mark a major 
technological step forward. They go back at least some 5,000 years, to the time 
of the Indus Valley Civilisation. 

The rise of early civilisations in the Tigris Euphrates area and in north west 
India, that is those of Mesopotamia and the Indus Valley, had profound effects 
for trade by sea. For the first time there were relatively routine maritime 
connections established, and indeed these extended to the third great early 


1 See Michael Pearson, The Indian Ocean (London, 2003), pp. 46 61 for this and subsequent 


paragraphs. 
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civilisation, in Egypt. Most of this trade was carried on by small craft hugging 
the coastline, and carrying not only ‘luxury’ products like beads, gold, silver, 
pearls and ivory, but a vast quantity of humble goods: timber, foodstuffs, cloths. 

In the first millennium BCE, after the decline of these two early civilisa 
tions, Arabian Sea trade became focused on India, which is to be seen as the 
fulcrum of Indian Ocean trade from very early on. By this time participants 
included very diverse people: those described as Greek or Roman, people 
from the Arabian peninsula, as well as from India. By this time there were 
connections far down the Swahili coast, and across all of the Indian Ocean to 
the Malay world. Longer connections were facilitated by sailors slowly learn 
ing how to use the monsoon wind system to their advantage. This had begun 
by at least 1000 BCE. From around 4oo BCE there is evidence of Indian and 
Arab sailors going direct from the mouth of the Red Sea to India. 

Unlike seas with constant trade winds, the way in which the monsoons 
reverse during the year made return voyages in the Indian Ocean relatively 
routine. Put most simply, in the Arabian Sea monsoon area, north of about 
10°S, winds from the south west prevail from June to October, and from the 
north east from November to March. As a result, a passage from say Mombasa 
to India would take place during the south west monsoon, and the return trip 
while the north east wind prevailed. 

In the third to the fifth centuries CE trade in the Indian Ocean was affected 
positively by the rise of the Sasanian empire in Persia. Traders from Persia 
dominated trade in the Gulf and even the western Indian Ocean. Some may 
even have reached South East Asia and China.” More usually western Indian 
Ocean ships used Sri Lanka as a transhipment place. Persians, and Axumites 
from the Axum port of Adulis on the south west coast of the Red Sea, met 
traders from East Asia there. Similarly linking the eastern and western oceans 
was the south east coastal area of Coromandel: for example, there is evidence 
of Tamil products on the Red Sea coast of Egypt, and an inscription in 
Thailand from the early part of the Common Era’ 


2 Valeria Fiorani Piacentini, ‘International Indian Ocean routes and Gwadar Kuh Batil 
settlement in Makran’, Nuova Rivista Storica (May Aug. 1988), p. 308 and passim, 
pp. 307 44; R.A. Donkin, Beyond price: Pearls and pearl fishing, origins to the age of 
discovery (Philadelphia, 1998), p. 95. 

3 George F. Hourani, rev. and expanded by John Carswell, Arab seafaring in the Indian 
Ocean in ancient and medieval times (Princeton, 1951, 1995), pp. 40 9; Philip Snow, The star 
raft: China’s encounter with Africa (Ithaca, 1989), p. 3; K. Rajan, ‘Early maritime activities of 
the Tamils’, in Himanshu Prabha Ray and Jean Francois Salles (eds.), Tradition and 
archeology: Early maritime contacts in the Indian Ocean (New Delhi, 1996), pp. 97 108. 
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Navigation in this period, before the arrival of Islam, could be described 
as wayfinding. It was a craft, something passed on from generation to 
generation. Sailors learnt to ‘read’ the stars, sun, winds, ocean swells, the 
colour of the sea and the flight of birds. The magnetic compass came late to 
the Indian Ocean as compared with Chinese practice, but the astrolabe was 
used in the Indian Ocean from quite early times. By observing stars, this made 
finding a ship’s position much more precise.* 


Islam and trade in the western Indian Ocean: 
ships and navigation 


Arabs played a role in Indian Ocean trade, alongside many others. From the 
seventh century these Arabs were converts to the new faith. In religious terms 
this of course marks a fundamental break, but trade, navigation and seafaring 
in general were little affected. Arabs, now become Muslims, kept on doing 
what they had been doing for some centuries, and kept on sailing to the same 
places: the Swahili coast, the Gulf, the Arabian Sea islands, especially the 
Maldives, above all India, and then sometimes further east. 

By this time there is better information about the ships which sailed in the 
Indian Ocean. Generically these are called, at least by westerners, dhows.’ 
While there were and are very substantial variations within this overall 
nomenclature, for simplicity’s sake it seems best to write merely of dhows 
tout court. The hull was made of teak from Malabar in south west India, 
producing a hull using the carvel method, held together by coir fibre stitching. 
There were no keels. They had sternpost rudders, and usually only one mast 
and a sail made of matting from coconut. These were the famous triangular 
lateen sails. The hulls were double ended rather than having square, transom, 
sterns. On the largest dhows there may have been a raised poop deck, with 
cabins underneath, but most often the holds were open and there was no deck. 
Remarkably heavy cargo, camels, horses, even elephants, could be carried. 

The navigator of the dhow in this period, such as at the time of the famous 
ninth/ fifteenth century sailor Ibn Madjid, was the mu‘allim, who sailed the 


4 R.A.L.H. Gunawardana, ‘Changing patterns of navigation in the Indian Ocean and their 
impact on pre colonial Sri Lanka’, in Satish Chandra (ed.), The Indian Ocean: Explorations 
in history, commerce and politics (New Delhi, 1987), pp. 61, 77 and passim for a very useful 
overview. B. Arunachalam has published extensively on traditional Indian navigation. 
See for example “Traditional sea and sky wisdom of Indian seamen and their practical 
application’, in Ray and Salles (eds.), Tradition and archeology, pp. 261 8r. 

5 Pearson, Indian Ocean, pp. 63 71. 
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ship and was responsible for what happened on board. He checked the fitting 
out, the stores, gear and loading. He was in charge of the crew and passengers, 
looked after their safety and health, and solved their quarrels. All this was laid 
down in the contract drawn up before the ship left. It was required to take a set 
number of passengers, and a set quantity of their effects. There were also bills 
of lading governing the cargo. His duty of care ended when he got the ship 
back to its home port.° 

How did captains find their way over the ocean? There is a contrast here 
between blue water sailing and finding one’s way in more restricted water 
ways. To a considerable extent oceanic navigation was still wayfaring. Ibn 
Madjid for example provides detail on land sightings for guidance into a 
port. He also relied on sightings of the sun and the stars. His work is an 
example of the pilot guides and navigational literature which were com 
monplace in the ocean from both the Chinese and the Arab side. It may be 
that practical navigational charts were not known before the Europeans, 
but there certainly were maps. It seems that Arab empirical methods were 
more than adequate to determine latitude quite accurately. Yet there is no 
doubt that Chinese navigational expertise, at its height from about 1000 to 
1400 CE, was more advanced, including especially the use of the marine 
compass. 

Chinese ships were also very different from the dhows. Once around Cape 
Comorin there were huge ships, which will be described in another chapter, in 
the Bay of Bengal. However, this was a rather temporary presence. They 
came south to the Malay world only from the twelfth century, and may have 
been displaced for a time in the mid fourteenth century when the powerful 
Javanese state of Majapahit was at its height. Under the Ming, from 769/1368 
onwards, Chinese ships re entered South East Asian waters, reaching a mas 
sive peak with the Zheng He expeditions of the early ninth/ fifteenth century. 
Soon after this, long distance Chinese voyaging in these monsters ended.” 
Thus for a time Chinese ships had competed with Muslim owned shipping in 
the eastern Indian Ocean. Once the Chinese withdrew, Muslims dominated 
here, as they had done all the time in the western ocean. This dominance was 
next challenged when the Portuguese arrived at the early tenth/Iate fifteenth 
century. 


6 G.R. Tibbetts, Arab navigation in the Indian Ocean before the coming of the Portuguese 


(London, 1971), pp. 59, 192 5. 
7 Anthony Reid, “The rise and fall of Sino Javanese shipping’, in V.J. H. Houben, H. M. J. 
Maier and W. van der Molen (eds.), Looking in odd mirrors: The Java Sea (Leiden, 1992), 
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Trading networks and products 


By at least the end of the first millennium CE there were sophisticated and 
complex trading relations all around the Indian Ocean, and indeed far afield to 
China and the Mediterranean, and even Russia and Scandinavia. The most 
famous trade product was spices that is, pepper, a bulk commodity, and the 
rarer and more expensive fine spices: mace, nutmeg, cloves and cinnamon. The 
last named came only from Sri Lanka, the other three fine spices from the 
distant Maluku islands. Pepper was found in parts of the Malay world, but most 
came from India’s west coast, from Malabar. A typical passage for a spice from 
the Malukus involved a relay trade. If the destination was the Mediterranean, 
then the spice would go via an entrepét in the Malay world from the 
ninth/ fifteenth century this was Melaka then on to the west coast of India, 
then across the Arabian Sea to the Red Sea, and so to Alexandria and waiting 
Venetian merchants. Remembering however that three quarters of spices were 
consumed within Asia, this journey is much longer than a more typical one, 
which for example would involve merely taking pepper or ginger up to China. 
The great Islamic ‘Abbasid empire centred on Baghdad consumed vast quanti 
ties of spices from the second/eighth century onwards, as also later did the 
Islamic states in northern India.* 

Spices are the best example of a trade in luxuries. Similar was the trade in 
coined precious metals, which was revolutionised from the middle of the 
eleventh/sixteenth century by the arrival of floods of gold and then silver 
from the Americas. The slave trade, especially from East Africa to the ‘Abbasid 
empire, similarly was a luxury trade, as was that in ivory from the same 
region. Other trades were in humble essentials, such as cloths and food. One 
example here was another form of currency, more widespread than gold or 
silver. This was the cowry shells from the Maldives, used all around the ocean 
and even further afield, for example to Yunnan or West Africa, as basic 
currency. 

The structure of long distance trade changed fundamentally during the 
period under discussion. Around 290/900 there were direct passages from 
the Gulf to China in one ship, though other trade was done in several ships. By 
the end of the eleventh century direct trade in one ship had ended. The trade 
became segmented, with one merchant and ship doing the Arabian Sea part to 
south India, where the goods were exchanged, and then taken on by other 


8 Detail on the spice trade in M.N. Pearson (ed.), Spices in the Indian Ocean world 
(Aldershot, 1996), pp. xvi xxxiv. 
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ships and merchants to South East Asia, where there was another exchange, 
and so to China. South India and Sri Lanka were always places where there 
was a halt, and exchange, but the difference is that in the earlier time some 
times the same merchant and ship kept going beyond there, while later none 
did this. 

In the earlier period, from say the second/eighth century, the very long 
distance trade from the Gulf to China was handled by Muslim merchants 
from Persia. It was based on the wealth and stability of the ‘Abbasid empire 
from 132/750, and of Tang China (618 907 CE). Both had a large demand for 
foreign luxuries. In the Gulf, Siraf, on the east bank, was the main centre, 
where were to be found goods from all over the Indian Ocean, including 
East Africa. Later Julfar, on the west coast, was important, and later still 
Hormuz. Another old centre was Daybul, in present day Pakistan. Arabs 
also took part in this trade, and soon became more important than the 
Persians. Later some Chinese ships also, from the sixth/twelfth century 
and particularly in the eighth/fourteenth, traded into the Arabian Sea. 
However, from the end of the seventh/ thirteenth century the direct passage 
from Baghdad to Canton declined, and instead emporia rose. Shorter routes 
connected the major port cities of Baghdad, Hormuz, Cambay, Calicut, 
Melaka and Canton, with many minor routes from for example the Bay of 
Bengal feeding into this network. 

From the sixth/twelfth century or a bit later, then, there were three 
segments: the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal and the South China Sea. 
Chinese and Indians went to Melaka, Persians and Arabs only to India. This 
important move towards segmentation was partly a result of unsettled con 
ditions at both ends of the route as powerful empires declined, and partly 
because traders realised that the direct passage in the same ship was inefficient, 
given that they had to wait for monsoons at several places. South India seems 
to act as a fulcrum in this very long distance connection. Later in this period 
other Indians joined in, this time Muslims based in the many emporia on the 
west coast, and in the major Islamic state of Gujarat from the thirteenth 
century. Increasingly the trade east from India was controlled by Indian 
Muslims, while Arabs, and a few Persians, were restricted to the Arabian 
Sea. For many centuries Gujarati merchants, both Muslim and Hindu, were 
especially prominent. Hindus from Gujarat tended to settle in port cities on 
the Indian Ocean littoral, while Muslims had a flourishing trade north and 
west to the Gulf and Red Sea, and east and south to Malabar and South East 
Asia. These merchants were based in the port cities in the Gulf of Cambay, of 
which Cambay itself was the most important. 
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Port cities in the Indian Ocean 


There are several ways to categorise ports around the Indian Ocean at this 
time. Some owed much to geography, either because they were located on 
choke points, or because they had productive hinterlands. Some were pure 
exchange centres, others had some industry of their own. Some were sub 
ordinate to a larger inland state, while others were port city states, or perhaps, 
to borrow the South East Asian term, port polities. All of them were by 
definition cosmopolitan, much more so than the inland. 

Where were the major port cities in the Indian Ocean area at this time?? 
Starting in East Africa, in the far south, Sofala provided gold and ivory from 
the interior. The gold was mined or washed in the inland Mutapa state in 
present day Zimbabwe and brought to the coast at Sofala to be taken on to 
Kilwa and exchanged for cloth and other manufactures from India and the 
Middle East. Kilwa was the great emporium on the coast between roughly 
648/1250 and 730/1330, from which time a great mosque and palace date, the 
latter being the largest roofed stone building south of the Sahara until modern 
times. By 957/1500 the greatest port city was Mombasa, an important centre 
of exchange for ivory and gold from the south with manufactures from the 
east and north. Malindi was a smaller centre at this time, but Mogadishu 
benefited from its proximity to the Red Sea and the Hadramawt to be another 
important port. 

Moving along the coast, Aden was usually a great port city because of its 
location at the entrance to the Red Sea. There were several ports within the 
Red Sea, but the greatest certainly was Jiddah. It was the central mart in the 
Red Sea, with goods coming down from Cairo, and up from the whole Indian 
Ocean. It also had an important religious function as the maritime gateway to 
the Holy Cities. 

The situation in the Gulf varied from time to time. At the beginning of this 
period, around 184/800 when the ‘Abbasid empire was flourishing, Sohar was 
an important port, with contacts up the Gulf and across to Africa. After it was 
sacked by the Buyids from Oman it was replaced by Siraf, on the east coast of 
the Gulf south of Shiraz, where large boats were unloaded and their goods 
taken in smaller ships to the great cities further north. Going south, ships went 
from Siraj to Muscat and Sohar, then either to Daybul or ports in Malabar, 
then around Sri Lanka to Melaka, then up to Canton or Quanzhou. Typically, 
this trade at first was handled in its entirety by Muslim traders, some Persians 


9 Pearson, Indian Ocean, pp. 92 4. 
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but increasingly Arabs, and from about 390/1000 became more segmented, 
with Chinese coming some of the way, and Muslim Indians also involved as 
goods were transhipped and sold on at one or other of these entrepéts.'° The 
other great port in the Gulf in late ‘Abbasid times, in the fifth/eleventh and 
sixth/twelfth centuries, was Qeys, Qais or Kish, on a small island down the 
Gulf from Siraf. Here Indians brought in spices, and people from Yemen, Iraq 
and Fars provided silks and cloths, wheat, barley and millet. There also was a 
large slave trade, and ivory, gold, wood, skins and ambergris from East Africa. 
Horses were sent out to the Deccan. Pearls were another export from this 
major port, while there have been many finds of Chinese ceramics. 

Hormuz, located on the choke point at the entrance to the Gulf, was always 
an important exchange centre, but rose to greater prominence in the ninth/ 
fifteenth century. Most of the great marts described so far were independent 
of any exterior political authority at this time, and most had no major 
productive role, nor extensive hinterland. Rather they were hinges linking 
areas to the north with those to the south and east. 

Moving south east from the Gulf there are variations on this pattern. Ports 
in the area around the Indus delta drew on a large and quite productive 
hinterland. Daybul, or Bambhore, at the mouth of the Indus, was a very old 
emporium, which declined from the fifth/eleventh century as a result of 
silting. It was replaced by Lahori Bandar. 

The great ports of Gujarat were certainly major centres of exchange, but 
they were located on the maritime fringe of important production centres for 
such products as indigo, saltpetre and especially a vast variety of cotton cloths. 
The greatest was Cambay. From the seventh/ thirteenth century Cambay, and 
many other ports within and around the gulf, were not independent city 
states: rather they were part of the important Muslim sultanate of Gujarat. 
Here were huge volumes of trade, skilful merchants and a very well articu 
lated network of production and exchange and credit. 

The ports further down India’s west coast were less important, in part 
because the interior was less productive. The next major group of port cities 
were in Malabar, now the Indian state of Kerala. The dominant port here from 
the late fifth/eleventh century was Calicut, ruled by a powerful and inde 
pendent ruler, the Samudri raja or Zamorin. It was an exchange centre for a 
host of ‘foreign’ goods. Equally important, it was a great collection and 


10 Moira Tampoe, Maritime trade between China and the West: An archaeological study of the 
ceramics from Siraf (Persian Gulf), 8th to 15th centuries AD (Oxford, 1989), p. 124; Hourani, 
Arab seafaring, p. 69. 
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distribution centre for the pepper which was harvested in abundance in the 
interior. Several other port polities were important at different times in this 
region. One of them was Cranganore, some 25 kilometres inland from the 
seashore and located on several rivers. There was a vast array of merchants 
there dealing in spices." None of these Malabar ports were centres for 
manufacturing, yet neither were they merely exchange centres. In these 
cases, location that is, that they made obvious stopping places for trade 
from west to east and back again joined with an interior where much pepper 
was found to ensure that for many centuries there would be major ports in this 
region. The main traders in Malabar were Muslims from the Gulf, and later 
from the Red Sea. Traders from other areas of India were also present, such as 
those from Coromandel and Sri Lanka, who had ethnic and religious ties with 
the Malabar locals. However, the most important Indian visitors to Malabar 
were those from Gujarat, both Hindu and Muslim. The rulers were Hindu, 
but they encouraged trade, whether by Muslims or anyone else, because trade 
brought them customs revenues. 

This also applies quite exactly to Sri Lanka, and its major port of Colombo, 
for its location paralleled that of the Malabar ports, while the island was 
the only place where true, fine cinnamon was produced. Moving around to 
the Bay of Bengal, towards the end of the period on the Coromandel coast the 
major port was Pulicat, which drew on production, especially textiles, from 
the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara, but was little affected politically 
by it. There were, however, a host of others; Kayal, for example, was an 
important centre for pearl fishing. In Bengal the most important port was 
Chittagong, which similarly was little controlled from the political centre of 
Gaur. The last major port relevant to the discussion was Melaka, which rose to 
prominence in the ninth/ fifteenth century both as a great trade centre, maybe 
the greatest of all in the second half of this century, and as a dissemination 
centre for Islam. 


Politics in the port cities 


The rulers of the port cities in Malabar, Coromandel and Sri Lanka were not 
Muslim; in the other areas they were, that is on the Swahili coast and in the 
Maldives. Nevertheless, in all of them merchants, mostly Muslim but some 
others also, enjoyed a very large degree of autonomy. Muslims from specific 


ur A. Vallavanthara, India in 1500 AD: The narrative of Joseph the Indian (Kottayam, 1984), 
Pp. 152 5. 
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areas lived together, and had their own heads. These heads usually settled any 
points of contention within the group on their own, or perhaps after taking 
advice from some sort of council of more senior members of the community. 
Disputes between members of two groups were settled by negotiation 
between the respective heads. It was very rare indeed for the political author 
ity, the sultan of Melaka or the Samudri raja of Calicut, to be involved even in 
criminal cases, and almost never in commercial disputes. 

Many historians used to claim that the trade of the Indian Ocean in this 
period was increasingly handled by Muslims: the ocean was a ‘Muslim lake’. 
There is certainly much truth in this, even if Hindus, Armenians and Jews also 
participated. Nor is this a matter for wonder, for Islam had spread from the 
heartland of the Red Sea all around the Indian Ocean over water. One could 
predict then that coastal people were most likely to be converted first, and 
indeed this was the case. However, there was an important change during the 
period, for while earlier it was Muslims from the Gulf, and then Muslim Arabs 
from the Red Sea and Egypt who dominated Indian Ocean trade and its 
markets, later it was local converts from such coastal areas as Gujarat and 
Bengal, and Middle Eastern Muslims who often had migrated to the Indian 
Ocean area, who had the cream of the trade, especially that going past India to 
the Bay of Bengal and beyond. Many of these Muslim traders were part of far 
flung networks, these being based often not only on trade but also on 
adherence to a particular religious leader or sect. Merchants and religious 
specialists worked hand in hand, indeed could be the same person, in that a 
trader could well adhere to a particular Sufi order, and a religious specialist 
would trade on his own behalf. One example is traders based in the Iranian 
town of Kazaritin, whose community solidarity was based on locality as well as 
common religious practice. This particular network had people in Cambay, 
Calicut, Quilon, and Canton in China. We will say more about this particular 
Sufi order presently.” 


Islam and trade 


The focus now moves to a description of these scattered Muslims in the areas 
under discussion, stressing their religious activities. Before attempting an area 
by area survey, certain general themes can be sketched. Relatively easy and 
even routine maritime links made possible the creation of an Islamic littoral 


12 Ibn Battiita, The travels of Ibn Battuta, trans. H.A.R. Gibb, 4 vols. (London, 1958 94), 
p. 320. (The volumes are paginated consecutively.) 
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community all around the shores of the Arabian Sea, and indeed further east 
also. Travel by religious specialists was something new in this area. Previous 
travellers had been exclusively traders, apart from an occasional and very 
unusual military expedition. Now some travellers were primarily concerned 
to inculcate or rectify Islam, though, as is well known, many also traded on the 
side. To allocate priority to one or the other motive is hazardous and of 
dubious validity anyway. The connection is important, for Muslim traders 
necessarily travelled in order to trade, and so could influence widely scattered 
areas around the ocean rim. Risso notes that ‘Islam is often described as 
especially well suited to merchants who needed to conduct complex trans 
actions, and to travel. Islam not only sustained minority Muslim merchant 
communities in non Muslim regions, but also attracted many merchant con 
verts.’ She then sounds a warning that ‘Islam cannot be reduced to commerce, 
and commerce in the Indian Ocean region cannot be reduced to Muslims.’ 
Certainly the religion as such had a positive attitude to trade and making 
profits, deriving no doubt from the Prophet’s own early history as a trader. 

The oceanic context is important, for arguably it dictated a particular sort of 
Islam. Ross Dunn has put the contrast between coastal Islam and that of the 
heartland very well: 


In the Middle East an individual’s sense of being part of an international social 
order varied considerably with his education and position in life. But in the 
Indian Ocean lands where Islam was a minority faith, all Muslims shared 
acutely this feeling of participation. Simply to be a Muslim in East Africa, 
southern India, or Malaysia in the fourteenth century was to have a cosmo 
politan frame of mind. 


This was reinforced by the coastal location and the fact that most of them were 
traders, and so had to be aware of distant markets and people and places." 


The spread of Islam 


In most of these littoral areas Islam was at first represented by visiting Arab 
traders. It is possible to sketch a continuum, to the extent the data allow. First 
was the arrival of Arab Muslim traders to the various coastal areas, these to be 
seen as merely continuing an existing and long established Arab trade from 
long before Islam in most areas. The first mosques were built to service them. 


13 Patricia Risso, Merchants and faith: Muslim commerce and culture in the Indian Ocean 
(Boulder, CO, 1995), pp. 6, 7. 
14 Ross Dunn, The adventures of Ibn Battuta (Berkeley, 1986), p. 116. 
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It was in the sixth/twelfth century that there was a wave of conversions, as 
seen by the larger mosques, though why this occurred in so many places at 
roughly the same time remains something of a mystery. Several of the areas 
covered in this chapter have firmly held origin narratives to do with the 
conversion of a local ruler thanks to some miracle, or the arrival of a 
particularly persuasive Arab exemplar. The ruler converted and then others 
followed him. 
Parkin has suggested that it is more accurate to write of the 


‘acceptance’ of Islam, which is likely to take longer and to be reciprocally 
inscribed in pre existing custom and cosmology. The term conversion pre 
supposes a shift from one to another unambiguously defined religion. 
Acceptance is less visibly dramatic and does not mean abandonment of a 
pre existing cosmology. Yet it may well typify much Islamisation in the region 
in allowing for Islamic and non Islamic traits to inter mingle steadily.” 


This means that there was additive change much of the time, as opposed to 
substitutive change. The former implies that an existing body of belief is added 
to, while the latter means existing notions are cast aside and replaced. 
Conversion then was a process rather than an event, and might extend over 
several generations. 

Muslim travellers to areas already nominally Muslim often found what they 
considered to be deviations and lax practice in some of the areas they visited. 
Either by example, or more proactively by exhortation, they worked to 
improve the quality of Islam around the shores of the ocean. Ibn Battita, 
whose travel account will be copiously used in this chapter, was one such. 
(While the reliability of his account of South East Asia has been questioned, 
his observations on the coasts of the Arabian Sea are usually confirmed by 
other sources, and can be considered to be authentic.)The work of exemplars 
like him again points to conversion being a process rather than an event. 
Normative Islamic observance may have taken some generations to be fully 
implemented; indeed this process continues today. This is not, however, to 
decry the continuance of local practices, some of which may not have been 
completely in accord with the sharia. It is not a matter of erecting some 
monolithic and unchangeable model of ‘pure’ Islam against which local 
practice can be evaluated, or even condemned. Susan Bayly correctly asked, 
‘what do we actually mean by the terms “purist” and “syncretic” and are these 


15 David Parkin and Stephen C. Headley (eds.), Islamic prayer across the Indian Ocean: Inside 
and outside the mosque (London, 2000), p. 3. 
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really useful categories to apply to the historical study of Asian Muslim 
communities?’® 


Travelling religious authorities 


Most of the normative travellers came from the area conventionally perceived 
to be the Muslim heartland, often from southern Arabia, and especially the 
Hadramawt region. Many men left this impoverished and infertile homeland 
to settle abroad, carrying with them notions about true Islamic observance. 
Martin in fact finds discrete waves from this area: to India after 596/1200, to 
East Africa after 648/1250 and fifty years later to South East Asia.” This 
emigration continues today. This is not, however, to say that they were the 
only traders and proselytisers: in a major port city like Calicut Muslims hailing 
from Morocco to Sumatra were present. There was a constant flow of people 
around the Arabian Sea coasts. Some of this was local, men for example going 
from one southern Indian coast to another, or down to Sri Lanka. Other intra 
oceanic circulation consisted of men travelling on circuits all around the 
shores. Some routes were more directed, especially back and forth to southern 
Arabia, and further north to the Holy Cities, and to Cairo and Baghdad. 
Religious exemplars came out from the perceived heartland, some ‘locals’ 
visited there for instruction and to undertake the hajj. This religious circu 
lation often mirrored the major trading patterns in the Indian Ocean which 
have already been sketched. 

The continuing prestige of Arabs, however defined, is well shown in the 
way many local converts insisted on an Arab ancestry somewhere in the past. 
Objectively such claims are problematic, to say the least, for it seems that 
almost no free married Arab women moved to these areas. Thus even when 
people claimed an Arab background, their progeny over several generations 
became less and less Arab. So much more for local converts, who in South Asia 
and Sri Lanka at least came from lower areas of society; even so they often 
claimed Arab descent. It is notable that the many origin narratives in the area 
link the origins of Islam to the Prophet or his family, or more vaguely to 
Arabia, and not to inland powers like the Mughals or Turks. 


16 Susan Bayly, ‘Islam in southern India: “Purist” or “syncretic’?’, in C.A. Bayly and 
D.H.A. Kolff (eds.), Two colonial empires: Comparative essays on the history of India and 
Indonesia in the nineteenth century (Leiden, 1986), p. 36. 

17 B.G. Martin, “Arab migration to East Africa in medieval times’, International Journal of 
African Historical Studies, 7 (1975), p. 370. 
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We have described the trade and economic role of the great port cities 
strung around the Indian Ocean littoral, and the way shifts in long distance 
trade routes influenced importantly their rise and fall. They were where the 
Islamic elite lived, and where impressive jdmi‘ masjids were located. They 
were distinctive from the interiors economically, and in terms of being much 
more cosmopolitan. This distinctiveness also applies to religion. First, the port 
cities were largely Muslim, or had important Muslim groups within their 
populations. This did not apply to the interiors of any of the areas to be 
discussed in this chapter. Second, a vital connecting link which set off the coast 
from the interior was the dominance of the Shafil madhhab on the coast, as 
opposed (in India) to the Hanafi interior. It may be that the Shafi school fitted 
better doctrinally with the needs of travellers and traders, and men living in 
areas not part of ddr al islam. This school, named after Muhammad ibn Idris 
al Shafi (d. 204/820), was very influential in the Islamic heartland in the 
centuries preceding the emergence of the Ottoman empire, and indeed up to 
the sixteenth century. Today it is the dominant school in East Africa, the 
Comoro and Maldive islands, the west coast of India, Indonesia, and also in 
part of Egypt and in its original home, the port towns of southern Arabia and 
the Gulf. While it is important not to overemphasise differences between the 
four orthodox Sunni madhhabs, the Shafil school was much more relaxed 
about Muslims living in areas ruled by non Muslims, while in theory at least 
Maliki Muslims should avoid this completely. Yet Ibn Battita, a Maliki, wrote 
positively about the favourable treatment that the Hindu rulers of Malabar 
gave to their Muslim residents and visitors. 

It was during this period, from around the fifth/eleventh century, that 
followers of the mystical Sufi path gradually became integrated into norma 
tive, book based, Islam. From this time various Sufi orders were present and 
influential. The Qadiriyya order was prominent around the shores of the 
ocean, and seems to have had a close relationship with the Shafit madhhab. Ibn 
Battiita also found much evidence of an influential, though now extinct, Sufi 
order based on the Persian town of Kazartn. 

This chapter will by and large be concerned with slow moving change, a 
gradual accretion of numbers of Muslims and changes in their practice. 
However, there seem to be two more dramatic gaps. The change in long 
distance trading patterns which was mentioned above marks one important 
caesura in the period. In particular, the end of the direct route between 
Baghdad and Canton led to the rise of several port cities, especially Calicut, 
where goods were exchanged. This in turn led to Muslim settlement in, as 
opposed to visits to, these port cities; the consequences for the spread of Islam 
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are obvious. The other is the arrival of the Portuguese at the end of the 
ninth/ fifteenth century, which is covered in detail in Chapter 12. For eco 
nomic and religious reasons their hostility was focused precisely on 
Muslims. Nevertheless, they had very limited success in their attempts to 
take over existing Muslim dominated trade routes, or in blocking access to 
the Holy Cities. Preaching, conversions and solidification of the faith kept 
going under their noses. They fulminated against the way people they called 
‘cacizes’ travelled around the ocean with impunity, spreading Islam as they 
went and indeed having much more success than did Portuguese mission 
aries. Some of them even took passage on Portuguese ships. 


The arrival of Islam on the Swahili coast 


Arab traders from Yemen and further along the southern Arabian coast had 
been visiting the Swahili coast since about the beginning of the Common Era.” 
When they converted they continued to trade, and from the second/eighth 
century in the northern port city of Shanga and other places there is evidence of 
rudimentary mosques, made of timber and mud, which serviced these visitors. 
No doubt there was interaction, and intermarriage, with the local Bantu 
population, but the earliest Muslim accounts of East Africa reflect very clearly 
that the locals had not converted. The fourth/tenth century ‘Wonders of India’, 
a collection of Arab stories, describes “Zanj’ as a strange, uncouth place, with 
sorcerers, cannibals, strange birds and fishes.*® Al Birtini in the early fifth/ 
eleventh century still found East Africa to be a wild and largely un Islamic 
place.” 

Beginning in the sixth/twelfth century, or a few decades before, large scale 
conversions took place among the indigenes. In material terms this can be 
seen in the way the mosque at Kilwa, the most important port city from about 
648/1250 to 730/1330, was enlarged and now constructed in stone. By around 
700/1300 it measured some 12 metres by 30 metres, implying a very large 


18 A caciz is a Muslim religious specialist. For details see M. N. Pearson, Pious passengers: 
The hajj in earlier times (Delhi and London, 1994), pp. 71 2. 

19 For an earlier discussion of Islam on the Swahili coast see my “Gateways to Africa: The 
Indian Ocean and the Red Sea’, in Nehemia Levtzion and Randall Pouwels (eds.), The 
History of Islam in Africa (Athens, OH, 2000), pp. 37 59. By far the best modern survey is 
Mark Horton and John Middleton, The Swahili: The social landscape of a mercantile society 
(Oxford, 2000). 

20 Buzurg ibn Shahriyar, The book of the wonders of India [Kitab al Ajaid al Hind], trans. and 
ed. G. S. P. Freeman Grenville (London, 1981), pp. 10, 31 6, 38, 102, 105. 

21 al Biruni, Alberuni’s India, trans. and ed. Edward Sachau, 2 vols. (Delhi, 1964), vol. I, 
Pp. 270. 
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Muslim resident population.” By this time there were more than thirty 
communities on the coast which had one mosque, and many had several.” 

These mosques were located in the port cities strung down the East African 
coast, over a length of some 3,000 kilometres from north to south. Some of 
them, especially in the south, drew in goods from the interior: gold, ivory and 
slaves were the main products. These were exchanged for imported goods, for 
there was little manufacturing on the coast. Cotton cloths from India were 
overwhelmingly important as imports, though obviously they have left few 
traces as compared with considerable finds of pottery, and even porcelain 
from far distant China. The Swahili in the port cities seem to have played a 
comparatively passive role. There is no evidence of their sailing far, except up 
the coast to southern Arabia and the Red Sea. Nor did they travel inland to 
collect goods for export: rather, particular tribes, none of them Muslim, 
brought goods to the coast. Certainly they were mediatory not only in 
economic terms but in other ways also: between Asia and Africa, between 
Islam and non Islam. The Swahili were essentially Bantu, and a trickle of 
visitors and settlers from Arabia did not change this. Yet they were set apart 
from their fellow Africans by their exposure to a wider Indian Ocean world. 
Their port cities were much more cosmopolitan than the interior, as indeed 
were other port cities located on coasts with much more advanced civilisations 
close inland, such as those in India. Conversion led to them becoming more 
isolated from their Bantu kin. Before the coming of Islam they were quite 
small settlements, with little trade. Over the centuries covered in this chapter 
they became much bigger, richer and more cosmopolitan. Most important, 
their inhabitants were now followers of a great tradition religion, and so were 
set off from the interior Bantu. 

The conversion of these port city dwellers was a slow process, really an 
accretion of Islamic practice, something which applies in all the areas under 
discussion. Nurse and Spear provide a succinct account of Swahili 
motivations: 


Many townspeople ... operated in a wider world than the microcosm of the 
village, living in towns with other peoples, sailing from town to town along 
the coast, and trading with people from across the Indian Ocean. These 
people lived in a macrocosmic world inhabited by peoples speaking different 
languages, having different ancestors, and working in different occupations. 


22 John Sutton, A thousand years of East Africa (Nairobi, 1990), pp. 67 8. 
23 Randall Pouwels, “The East African coast, c. 780 to 1900 CE’, in Levtzion and Pouwels 
(eds.), Islam in Africa, p. 252. 
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In this world the beliefs of the microcosm were too parochial; what was 
needed were beliefs that were universal. And so townspeople began to adopt 
Islam, and in so doing they adopted a set of beliefs and a framework for action 
that were held in common by others in the town, by people in other towns, 
and by people from the whole Indian Ocean world. 


This was very much a reciprocal process, not a matter of an imposition of a 
new faith from outside. Horton some time ago produced a strong statement 
which reflects well the current scholarly consensus: 


The East African coast was always inhabited by African communities, who in 
time gradually absorbed the culture and teachings of Islam as they were 
drawn into contact through commercial dealings and missionary activities. 
The archaeological evidence shows how first material culture, then architec 
ture, and finally religion itself was grafted from the Islamic world onto the 
East African coast. There was no interest in either conquest or settlement but 
rather in the establishment of reliable local trading partners.” 


The Swahili coast and a wider world 


Muslims from the heartland, from Yemen, Hadramawt and Oman, moved 
south to East Africa for various reasons. Often they were traders, for the 
strong nexus between trade and the spread of Islam has been much noted all 
over the Indian Ocean world. Some moved as a result of push factors, in other 
words they exchanged a life of poverty in the inhospitable regions of southern 
Arabia for the more benign region of East Africa. But what may be the very 
first Muslims to move to the far south seem to have been people escaping 
religious persecution. These were the followers of Ibadi Islam, part of the 
heterodox Khariji group, originating from Oman and further into the Gulf. 
This group moved further and further south, and by the eighth/ fourteenth 
century the coast was thoroughly Shafi] Muslim. The decline (until the early 
thirteenth/late eighteenth century) of Omani influence may have been a 
result of changes in Indian Ocean trading patterns. When Baghdad was at its 
height, from about 132/750 to 442/1050, trade with East Africa linked in to the 
great Baghdad Canton route. As this declined East African trade became 
oriented to southern Arabia, especially the Red Sea and Hadramawt area. 
Nevertheless, several of the ruling dynasties of the coastal port cities proudly 


24 D. Nurse and T. T. Spear, The Swahili: Reconstructing the history and language of an African 
society, AD s00 1500 (Philadelphia, 1984), pp. 94 5. 

25 M.C. Horton, ‘Asiatic colonisation of the East African coastline: The Manda evidence’, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 2 (1986), p. 211. 
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claimed to come from Shiraz: Kilwa from the fourth/tenth century, and also 
Mombasa, Malindi and Zanzibar.”° These rulers shared a common narrative of 
origin, and had lineage ties with each other. The claim of a direct link with 
Shiraz, or the Gulf in general, can be discounted. It is revealing of the change 
from Omani influence to that from further west along the southern Arabian 
coast that from late in the seventh/ thirteenth century the rulers of Kilwa, the 
dominant port city at the time, were a family, the Mahdali, of sharifs from 
Yemen. One of them did the hajj in 813 14/1410 11, and then spent time at 
home in Yemen before returning to Kilwa. The ruler of Mozambique was a 
sharif who claimed kinship with the ruling families of the Somali coast and 
Kilwa. Also in the seventh/thirteenth century the Nabhani rulers of Pate 
arrived from Oman, and continued in power into the thirteenth/nineteenth 
century. Over time these ruling families indigenised, giving something to 
the people they ruled and getting much from these same subjects. They 
rapidly became merged into the Swahili world. In other words, through 
acculturation and intermarriage they became another element, albeit a poli 

tically important one, in the Swahili world. 

These rulers, and the many other anonymous sojourners or settlers from 
Arabia, especially Yemen, brought with them very considerable prestige. 
They of course brought the Shafit madhhab. They also brought with them, 
if they were sharifs or sayyids, very considerable baraka, or prestige, based on 
their claim to be direct descendants of the Prophet. As an twelfth/ eighteenth 
century Hadrami sharif wrote rather self servingly, 


They are the guarantee of the earth from fear 
Guides of the People along Right Paths 

Take refuge with them from catastrophe 

Ask God’s help through them.” 


Such men were very influential by the middle of the seventh/thirteenth 
century at least, though this was never a matter of large scale migration. Some 
were reformers who tried to end non Islamic practices in coastal religion, 
while others merely integrated into local coastal society. This learned elite 
retained important ties back to their homeland and its famous Islamic centres. 

It was also from the seventh/thirteenth century that contact with, and 
migration from, the Hadramawt flourished, over time perhaps becoming 
more important than that from Yemen further west. Coastal towns in the 


26 On the Shirazi matter the best modern summing up is Horton and Middleton, Swahili, 


Pp. 52 61. 
27 Martin, “Arab migration’, p. 390. 
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Hadramawt such as al Shihr and al Mukalla, and also inland towns, connected 
to the Swahili coast. As Martin noted, ‘Sometimes the appearance of a sharif 
triggered a religious revival or led to acceleration of the process of ongoing 
islamization.’ A prestigious migrant might marry the daughter of a local 
sultan, and over generations the Arab ‘blood’ was diluted and the lineages’ 
baraka diminished. Then another migrant might come in from Yemen or 
Hadramawt with fresh new baraka and he would take over. An example of an 
influential lineage is that of Abu Bakr bin Salim, whose tomb is at Inat, near 
Tarim in Hadramawt. This famous saint died in 992/ 1584. His sons moved to 
East Africa during his lifetime, to Pate. Later members of the dynasty spread as 
far as the Comoro islands, Lamu, Mombasa and Zanzibar.”® Indeed, it may 
have been a member of this lineage that a Portuguese observer noted in Pate 
about 978/1570. He wrote that Pate ‘has considerable trade with Mecca [sc. the 
Red Sea] and other parts. The town is very large and has many buildings. 
It was here that a Moorish caciz, the greatest in the entire coast, resided.’*? 
There is almost no contemporary information on any Sufi presence in East 
Africa during this period. However, all over the world of Islam most of the great 
scholars and ‘ulam@ were also members of Sufi orders. This being the case, it 
would be extraordinary indeed if the scholars on the Swahili coast were not also 
Sufis. There is a much clearer picture of the situation during the colonial period, 
and it may not be completely invalid to ‘read back’ from here to this period. In 
the colonial period the most influential brotherhood was the austere ‘Alawiyya 
one, whose main shrine was at Inat. There is some detail on this and other 
brotherhoods only from the thirteenth/nineteenth century, though there is no 
doubt that the ‘Alawis had been tied in with the various sharif lineages for 
centuries before this. The same is probably true for the Qadiriyya order, 
followers of ‘Abd al Qadir, whose adherents in the colonial period were scattered 
from West Africa to Indonesia. As we noted earlier, there is a strong link 
between jurists of the Shafi school and Sufis who follow the Qadiriyya order. 
The Portuguese, who were firmly opposed to these Muslims, even so 
provide important information which particularly reinforces the link between 
trade and religion. In 903/1498 the first Portuguese fleet, under Vasco da 
Gama, in Mozambique found a Muslim who came from near Mecca, and was 
a pilot on one of the ships. Later in his voyage he received an ambassador from 
the sultan of Malindi, who he noted was a white Moor, as compared with a 
local convert, and also a sharif, that is, according to the Portuguese, a priest. 


28 Ibid., pp. 378 82. 
29 Quoted in Pearson, ‘Gateways to Africa’, p. 49. 
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A letter to the Portuguese king from Mozambique in 914/1508 claimed that 
‘these others who do the damage are merchants and foreigners, one from 
Ormuz, another from Aden, others from other parts and they are men of 
knowledge who have traded all their lives and these are the ones who should 
be expelled’.*° 

The much quoted travel account of Ibn Battiita can give us something of 
the flavour of this very cosmopolitan interchange in the mid fourteenth 
century, when this prestigious and experienced Muslim scholar was on the 
coast. In 731/1331 he arrived at Mogadishu. He was immediately singled out as 
a person of importance, perhaps even one with baraka. “When the young men 
came on board the vessel in which I was, one of them came up to me. 
My companions said to him “This man is not a merchant, but a doctor of 
the law,” whereupon he called out to his friends and said to them “This is the 
guest of the qdadi.”’ He went ashore and was told, ‘It is the custom that 
whenever there comes a jurist or a sharif or a man of religion he must first 
see the sultan before taking a lodging.’ Arriving at the sultan’s residence, ‘one 
of the serving boys came out and saluted the qddi, who said to him “Take word 
to the intendant’s office and inform the Shaikh [sc. sultan] that this man has 
come from the land of al Hijaz.”’ He was given robes, including a tunic of 
Egyptian linen, a furred mantle of Jerusalem stuff and an Egyptian turban. He 
leaves a picture of a very Islamic town, where the sultan, who spoke Arabic 
although his first language was Maqdishi, used a type of ceremonial parasol 
which was introduced by the Fatimids in Egypt and which spread all over the 
Muslim world. There were many jurists, sharifs and people who had done a 
hajj, and shaykhs. Ibn Battita said little about Mombasa, but in Kilwa, then at 
its height of power and riches, he found the sultan to be very generous. He 
often raided in the black interior, and set aside one fifth of the booty for the 
purposes set out in the Qur'an: ‘whenever he was visited by sharifs he would 
pay it [this fifth] out to them, and the sharifs used to come to visit him from al 
Iraq and al Hijaz and other countries’.” 


The nature of Islam on the coast 


The description earlier of how becoming Muslim is a process rather than an 
event, a matter of adding on Islamic ideas to existing beliefs, raises the 


30 Quoted in Michael Pearson, Port cities and intruders: The Swahili coast, India, and Portugal 
in the early modern era (Baltimore, 1998), p. 61. 
31 Ibn Battita, Travels, pp. 374 81. 
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controversial matter of the ‘purity’ of Islam at this time. Ibn Batttita, who was 
critical enough in other places he visited, cast no aspersions on Swahili Islam. 
Horton and Middleton claim there is little evidence of syncretism; for exam 
ple, the importance of spirits in coastal Islam is a later development, beginning 
from the end of slavery. However, they also note that there are really two 
religious trends: din, religion, and mila, custom. While not completely sepa 
rate, the former includes the Qur’an, the hadith and learned writings, all of this 
in Arabic, while the latter predates Islam, and is often communicated orally in 
the local language.” 

Testimony from the early Portuguese must be used with caution, given 
their anti Muslim attitudes. They took malicious delight in finding fault. Yet it 
is perhaps revealing that they noted many examples of what they claimed to 
be lax Islam on the coast in the sixteenth century. In 903/1498 the ambassador 
of the ruler of Malindi was ‘a white Moor and sharif, that is priest, and at the 
same time a great drunkard’. One Jesuit debated with a senior Islamic scholar, 
who believed that Muhammad was the first man created by God. In 949/ 1542 
in Malindi the Jesuit missionary Francis Xavier was told by an Islamic notable 
that the locals were quite unobservant. Once there had been sixteen mosques, 
but now only three, and these little frequented and badly served.® 

What influence did the Portuguese political presence on the coast have on 
Islam? While they had friendly relations with the ruler of Malindi, their main 
effort in the sixteenth century was further south, below Cape Delgado. There 
is no doubt that in this area Muslim trade was disrupted to an extent, and no 
doubt contact with Islamic areas further north was hindered, if not broken. It 
may even be that this contributed not only to a diminution of contacts, but 
flowing on from this that the ‘quality’ of Islam was changed, or in other words 
Islam in the south was more indigenised precisely because contact with the 
normative centre was blocked. The malicious comments from Portuguese on 
the quality of Islam which were quoted above may bear this out. There is 
another example of what may well be the effects of Portuguese hostility on 
the quality of Islam in the south. An account of Sofala, in the far south, from 
996/1588 noted that: 


The Mahometans that at this present doe inhabite those Countries, are not 
naturally borne there, but before the Portugals came into those quarters, they 


Trafficked thither in small Barkes, from the Coast of Arabia Felix. And when 
the Portugals had conquered that Realme, the Mahometans stayed there still, 


32 Horton and Middleton, Swahili, pp. 180 1. 
33 Pearson, Port cities and intruders, p. 61 and sources there cited. 
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and now they are become neither utter Pagans, nor holding the Sect of 
Mahomet.” 


Late in the tenth/sixteenth century, in response to the threat of Ottoman 
attacks, the Portuguese established a strong base further north in Mombasa, 
where Fort Jesus was built. The result seems to be that contact with the 
perceived heartland was reinforced further north again, in the Lamu and Pate 
area, partly as this area was closest to the centre anyway, and partly as 
Portuguese power was seldom evident this far north. The broad pattern in 
this early modern period seems to be of Pate and Lamu maintaining close 
contacts, and, once the power of the Portuguese had waned late in the 
eleventh/seventeenth century, spreading their ideas further south to areas 
which had been to an extent cut off from the heartland. Yet although the 
Portuguese, for both religious and economic reasons, opposed the Muslims, it 
is important not to exaggerate their success. Horton and Middleton point out 
that there were many mosques, tombs and houses built in the tenth/sixteenth 
century.” 


Islam reaches the Maldive islands 


The Maldives consist of about 1,200 islands, though fewer than 200 of them are 
permanently inhabited. Lying as they do astride the major route from the Red 
Sea and southern Arabia to India and Sri Lanka, they have long served as 
places to trade, or merely to take on food and water. The only products of any 
note are the many uses of the coconut palm (coir thread from the Maldives 
was considered to be especially strong), and cowry shells, which served as 
humble currency for many centuries all around the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, and indeed as far as West Africa. This connection with the trade of 
the Indian Ocean is typical of all the coastal regions covered in this chapter. 
There is also evidence of continuing ties with the heartland of Islam. Another 
theme is the importance of a conversion narrative, that is, that Islam was 
brought to the islands by a particular historic person at a particular time. 
Finally, Ibn Battita, the main authority, went to some lengths to praise the 
quality of Islam while he was resident, though he and others also mention 
some practices which may not be completely ‘orthodox’, in Swahili terms mila 
perhaps as compared with dini. 


34 Quoted in Pearson, Indian Ocean, p. 176. 
35 Horton and Middleton, Swahili, p. 84. 
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The first authenticated settlers in the Maldives were Sinhalese, who arrived 
from around 500 BCE. Archaeological remains show that from around 300 CE 
Theravada Buddhism was supreme, as shown in numerous monasteries and 
stupas. A reminder of this Sinhala Buddhist past is seen in the language of the 
Maldivians, which is Divehi, an Indo European language closely related to 
Sinhalese, and which used to be written in a script like early Sinhalese scripts.*° 

The Maldives lie on the direct route between India and southern Arabia, so 
one can assume that they were visited by Arabs and others long before Islam, 
indeed probably once the monsoon wind system had been worked out.” It is 
likely that the first Muslims arrived very soon after the life of the Prophet, if 
not during his lifetime. Certainly the charts in Tibbetts’s work on Arab 
navigation show the Maldives were well known and visited.** Some 
Muslims settled and intermarried. However, it was only in the twelfth century 
that the local population was converted to Islam. 


The Maldivian origin narrative 


The traditional version of how Islam arrived is best told by Ibn Battiita, who 
spent eighteen months in 744 5/1343 4 in the islands. His account constitutes 
an excellent example of an origin narrative, one which is widely and officially 
accepted in the islands today.” There are however several variant versions of 
the narrative, and these will be noted below as examples of how Muslim 
communities can modify and change historical events according to present 
circumstances. 

Trustworthy people told Ibn Battita that the islanders used to be infidels. 
Each month a jinn would come from the sea. The islanders would take a virgin 
girl to the idol (Buddhist) temple on the seashore, and when they came back in 
the morning they would find that she had been violated and killed by the jinn. 
Each month they drew lots to see whose daughter was next to undertake this 
melancholy task. Then in 548/1153 a man from the Maghrib came among 


36 Clarence Maloney, People of the Maldive islands (Bombay, 1980), p. 104; EI’ ‘Maldives’ 
(Andrew Forbes). The fundamental study of Maldivian Islam for this period is Andrew 
D.W. Forbes, ‘Southern Arabia and the Islamicisation of the central Indian Ocean 
archipelagos’, Archipel, 21 (1981), pp. 55 92. 

37 Albert Gray’s long appendix ‘Early notices of the Maldives’ in Francois Pyrard, The voyage 
of Francois Pyrard of Laval to the East Indies, the Maldives, the Moluccas and Brazil, trans. and 
ed. Albert Gray, Hakluyt Society, nos. 76, 77, 80, 2 vols. (London, 1887 9), vol. II, part 2, 
Pp. 423 508 shows copious Muslim knowledge of, and visits to, the Maldives before their 
conversion to Islam. 

38 Tibbetts, Arab navigation, passim. 

39 Ibn Battita, Travels, pp. 829 30. 
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them, called Abit’! Barakat al Barbari, who could recite by heart the holy 
Qur'an. He lodged in the house of an old woman. One day she was very upset, 
because her only daughter had been chosen. Having made his ablutions, Abu’! 

Barakat, being beardless, went in her place, and spent the night reciting the 
Quran. When the jinn came he heard the recital and plunged into the sea. The 
old woman and her relatives came in the morning, expecting to have to collect 
a body and burn it. Instead they found Abt’ Barakat alive and well, still 
reciting the Qur’an. He was taken before the king, and expounded Islam to 
him to explain the miracle. Impressed, the king promised to convert if 
Abw’ Barakat could repeat his performance next month. He did so, and the 
king, his family and courtiers all converted, as did the rest of the islanders soon 
after. By the seventh/ thirteenth century Buddhism had been totally replaced 
by Islam, of the Maliki madhhab, which was what Abw’] Barakat, and also Ibn 
Battita, followed. 

There are some minor variations and additions to Ibn Batttta’s account, 
which do not however alter the basic story in any important respect. Different 
names, and places of origin, are given to the sage. Rizwan Ahmad quotes the 
version from the Ta’rikh, the Maldivian state chronicle. The agent was 
Maulana Shaykh Yusuf Shams ud din of Tabriz. He arrived in the Maldives 
but failed to convert the locals, who wanted him to perform a miracle to 
demonstrate his credentials. The sage obliged by showing a great man whose 
head nearly touched the sky. The terrified king and local inhabitants converted 
at once, and the king also forcibly or otherwise got the population of all the 
islands to convert. He was given the title of Sultan Muhammad. This occurred 
in 548/1153, when he had reigned thirteen years, and he reigned another 
thirteen years as a very pious and observant Muslim, after which, in 
561/1166, he set off on hajj. Shaykh Yusuf died and was buried in Malé and 
his tomb is greatly venerated.*® Some versions name the king who converted 
as Kalaminja when he was a Buddhist, and subsequently Sultan Muhammad 
al ‘Adil. He had reigned for twelve years as a Buddhist, but the times were 
bad. After the conversion, peace and happiness prevailed. In 561/1166 he set off 
on a hajj, and never returned; this is a common part of most such origin 
narratives, where the original convert leaves for the holy places after some 
time. Another variant has the sage accompanying the virgin to the Buddhist 
temple and protecting her by chanting the Qur'an.” A very confused popular 


40 Quoted in Rizwan A. Ahmad, “The state and national foundation in the Maldives’, 
Cultural Dynamics, 13 (2001), pp. 295 6, and passim for various versions. 
41 V. Vitharana, Sri Lankan Maldivian cultural affinities (Polgasovita, 1997), pp. 5 12, 192. 
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version on one website says that it was Ibn Battita who confronted the jinn, and 
as a result was made qddi, and married the sultan’s sister!” Yet another version, 
widely believed today, has it that it was the king who raped and killed the young 
girls. The story of an arrival from the sea was a subterfuge. It has even been 
claimed that a saint called Shaykh Barkhandle, who spread Islam in the interior of 
the Horn of Africa between 700 and 900 years ago, and whose religious name was 
Shaykh Yusuf al Kawneyn, is the same saint whom the people in the Maldives call 
Saint Abi] Barakat al Barbari.“* However, the tomb of this Somali saint is in 
Somalia, while the tomb of Abi’ Barakat is in the grounds of the Hukuru 
mosque in the capital of Malé. Built in 1066/1656, this is the oldest mosque in 
the Maldives. The tomb is an object of great veneration and pilgrimage. 

Sultan Muhammad al ‘Adil succeeded in initiating a series of six dynasties 
consisting of eighty four sultans and sultanas that lasted until 1351/1932. There 
followed a puppet sultan controlled by the British, then a revolution and then 
a new sultan who was deposed in 1388/1968. In our period the only caesura 
occurred between 965/1558 and 981/1573, when the Portuguese occupied 
Malé. Their vigorous anti Muslim activities had an important consequence 
for the islands. Many of the Maliki ‘ulama@ were killed by them. After they 
were driven out a famous shaykh from Hadramawt, Shaykh Muhammad 
Jamal ud din, arrived. He was received by the sultan with great honours. He 
had spent fifteen years in Arabia studying at Shafid centres, and he introduced 
the Shafi madhhab to the islands. Then he retired to become a recluse.** 
A century later his work was carried on by another Hadrami, Sayyid 
Muhammad Shams al Din, who acted just like Ibn Battiitta earlier as a classic 
rectifier and also as an example of a peripatetic Muslim authority. He had 
studied in Cairo and Mecca, and then went to Malabar and made many 
converts. After a visit to Aceh, he was on his way home when he stopped 
off at Malé in 1097/1686. For a time he was treated with great honour, and 
instituted reforms. Every man was to grow a beard, and every woman must 
be veiled. He ended up in Hugli after being expelled from the Maldives, but 
returned when a new sultan took power. Indeed, the sayyid himself became 
sultan for one year, in 1103/1692.” Thus the Maldivians joined the rest of the 
population of the Indian Ocean littoral as followers of the Shafi school. 


42. Www.soc.soton.ac.uk/OTHERS/CSMS/OCHAL/ibn.htm. 

43 Musa H. I. Galaal, “Historical relations between the Horn of Africa and the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean islands through Islam’, in UNESCO, Historical relations across the 
Indian Ocean (Paris, 1980), p. 24. 

44 EP ‘Maldives’ (Forbes). 

45 Forbes, ‘Southern Arabia and the Islamicisation’, pp. 89 90. 
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Islam in the Maldives 


Knowledge of Islamic practice in the Maldives is based on the accounts of the 
Muslim visitor Ibn Battita, who was a qddiin the Maldives, in the capital Malé, 
for eighteen months in 744 5/1343 4, and the Frenchman Pyrard de Laval, 
who was there for five years from 1011/1602 to 1016/1607. In the former time 
the dominant madhhab was, as noted, Maliki, and in the latter Shafi, but it is 
unlikely that this change affected the lives of most of the islanders, apart from 
the ‘ulam@ who administered the sharra. 

Ibn Battiita had good things to say about Islam in the Maldives. He wrote 
that ‘The people of these islands are upright and pious, sound in belief, and 
sincere in purpose; they keep to lawful foods, and their prayers are answered.’ 
There were beautiful mosques on all the islands, mostly made of wood. 
Islamic authorities were greatly venerated. Not that they were perfect. He 
was scandalised that the women went around naked from the waist up, and 
refused to eat with their husbands.*° 

He had good cause to comment on the islanders’ respect for authority, for he 
became the qddi in Malé. This is a very common occurrence, that is, of an authority 
from the heartland receiving respect, and important positions, simply because they 
can present themselves as cynosures of Islam. Indeed, as noted, this happened to 
Ibn Battiita on the Swahili coast, and he also was much patronised when he was in 
Delhi, where Muhammad b. Tughluq made him an ambassador. He not only 
commanded respect, he also acted as a classic rectifier, trying to bring the islanders 
closer to what he considered to be normative Islam, that is, in Swahili terms to have 
less mila and more dini. ‘I strove my utmost to establish the prescriptions of the 
Sacred Law. Lawsuits there are not like those in our land.’ He stopped divorced 
women from staying on in the house of their previous husband, made sure prayers 
were observed and ‘I compelled the salaried prayer leaders and muezzins to be 
assiduous in their duties and sent letters to all the islands to the same effect. I tried 
also to determine how women dressed, but I could not manage this.” 

Pyrard left an extremely detailed account which, although by an outsider, 
nevertheless confirms many of Ibn Battiita’s claims.** He describes the teaching 
of Arabic, though the home language was Divehi. Overall he confirms that this 
was a deeply rooted faith in an observant community. He comments on pray 
ers, circumcision, the observance of Ramadan, Friday prayers, strictly observed 


46 Ibn Battita, Travels, pp. 822 4. 
47 Ibid., pp. 840 1. 
48 Pyrard, Voyage, vol. I, Pp. 123 207. 
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social divisions, legal matters and the administration of justice, the seclusion of 
women, halal slaughtering of animals, and respect for the learned and for 
dignitaries in general. Those who had done the hajj were especially esteemed; 
they were allowed to wear their beards in a particular way: 


Those who have been to Arabia, and have visited the sepulchre of Mahomet 
at Mecca [sic, but a very common European error at this time], are held in 
high respect by all the world, whatever be their rank, and whether they be 
poor or rich; and, indeed, a great number of the poor have been there. These 
have peculiar privileges: they are called Agy; and in order to be recognised 
and remarked among the others, they all wear very white cotton frocks, and 
on their heads little round bonnets, also white, and carry beads in their hands 
without crosses; and when they have not the means to maintain themselves in 
this attire, the king or the nobles supply them, and fail not to do so.” 


Both observers also noted some practices which seem to lie a little outside 
the bounds of normative Islam. On one occasion Ibn Battiita gave a banquet, 
which the sultan attended: 


The food was served, and when the guests had eaten the Qur’an readers 
chanted in beautiful voices. The poor brethren [Muslims from Malabar whom 
Ibn Battuta had looked after] then began their ritual chants and dances. I had 
made ready a fire and they went into it, treading it with their feet, and some of 
them ate it as one eats sweetmeats, until it was extinguished.” 


Pyrard has a quite lengthy discussion of the widespread use of charms by the 
islanders. They were kept in boxes and carried under people’s clothes. Most of 
them were multipurpose, for example offensive and defensive, making well 
and making sick and so on." 

They also commented on sexual matters. Ibn Battiita prudishly tried to get 
the local women to cover up, yet he also complacently wrote about how the 
products of the local coconut palm and fish 


have an amazing and unparalleled effect in sexual intercourse, and the people 
of these islands perform wonders in this respect. I had there myself four wives 
and concubines as well, and I used to visit all of them every day and pass the 
night with the wife whose turn it was, and this I continued to do the whole 
year and a half I was there.” 


49 Ibid., pp. 110, 165. 
50 Ibn Battita, Travels, p. 836. 
51 Pyrard, Voyage, vol. I, pp. 178 80. 
52 Ibn Battita, Travels, pp. 822 3. 
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Pyrard was much less relaxed about this. He wrote a long account of their 
‘lasciviousness’: “Adultery, incest, and sodomy are common, notwithstanding 
the severity of the law and penalties.”” 

The Maldives were emphatically part of a wider Muslim world. Ibn 
Battiita’s account is full of notices of contact with far places: Quilon, 
Macassar, Coromandel, Mogadishu and the Islamic heartland. The respect 
paid to those who had done the hajj, who had undertaken this long, dangerous 
and expensive voyage, shows another distant connection. Abt] Barakat may 
have been a Maghribi, but soon after his time Hadrami influence became most 
important.”* No doubt this was reinforced once the Shafi madhhab became 
dominant. Just as in East Africa, many of these migrants or visitors were 
shaykhs or sayyids, learned men with much baraka. Ibn Battiita was one such, 
and Pyrard noticed another example, a ‘Cherife of Arabia, that is, one of a 
family the most respected and noble among these people as being of the race 
of Mahomet. He was a very good man, and was greatly beloved of the king.’” 
This person had come from Aceh, and was on his way back to Arabia; like Ibn 
Battiita he fulfilled some judicial functions while he was in the islands. Some of 
the visitors may have had Sufi connections also. Forbes says that while there is 
no firm evidence of Sufi influences in the Maldives, many of the learned 
visitors were probably members of the Qadiriyya Sufi order. Ibn Battiita once 
stayed in a hospice built by the pious Shaykh Najib, but there is no indication 
of which order he belonged to.*° The most intimate connections may have been 
with the Malabar coast, from where came the fire walkers that Ibn Battita 
described. Most immigrants, and visitors, were males who formed local alliances, 
just like Ibn Batttita, but the Mappilas, who will be described in detail soon, came 
in families, as Pyrard noted: “Malabars [sc. Mappilas] come there frequently with 
their wives, children and servants. These are permitted to traffic everywhere, 


like the folk of the country, and are subject to the same police and regulations.” 


The Lakshadweep islands 


The Lakshadweep islands, formerly the Laccadives, have a rather different, 
and much more obscure, history. They consist of twenty seven islands, of 
which ten are inhabited. Like the Maldives, they lie on the direct trade route 


53 Pyrard, Voyage, vol. I, pp. 195 7, and more on this topic pp. 304 7. 
54 See especially Forbes, ‘Southern Arabia and the Islamicisation’, passim. 
55 Pyrard, Voyage, vol. I, p. 304. 

56 Ibn Battita, Travels, p. 835. 

57 Pyrard, Voyage, vol. I, p. 300. 
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from Arabia to India. The original settlers were Hindus from the north Malabar 
coast, who arrived perhaps as early as the second century CE. They were 
conquered by the expansionist Cola south Indian state in the fourth/tenth 
century, though there is no evidence of close control. It seems that the islands 
were converted to Islam in the sixth/twelfth or seventh/thirteenth century. 
However, according to the island origin narrative the founder was ‘Ubaid Allah. 
He was a grandson of Abii Bakr, a companion of the Prophet and his immediate 
successor as head of the Muslim community. It is claimed that ‘Ubaid Allah was 
shipwrecked on the islands in 43/663. Initially he was met with hostility, but 
after he performed a series of miracles all the islanders converted. His tomb in 
Androth is venerated up to today. In the mid tenth/ sixteenth century the islands 
were conquered by a Mappila ruling family from Cannanor. Concentrated 
western Indian influence is reflected in the language of the islands, which is 
Malayalam, but with some Arabic words and written in the Arabic script, and 
in the importance of ‘caste’ divisions, which are almost identical with the 
Hindu practice from which they are derived. Like the Maldives, they are 
Sunni Muslims and follow the Shafi madhhab. Two Sufi orders are especially 
important, the Qadiriyya and the Rifa‘iyya. Both were introduced to the islands 
in the sixth/twelfth century by a visiting Sufi sayyid, who married a descendant 
of ‘Ubaid Allah. However, while in the Maldives succession is orthodox, that 
is patrilineal, the Lakshadweep islands are matrilineal, with descent traced 
through the mother. This seems to be another example of influence from the 
Malabar region, where, as we will see, matrilineal succession is not uncommon 
among both Muslim and Hindu communities.** 


Malabar 


The Malabar coast stretches some 400 kilometres from Cannanor to Quilon, 
and is more or less coterminous with the coast of the modern Indian state of 
Kerala. According to Ibn Battiita it was two months’ journey from Sandabur to 
Quilon.” This region shares many characteristics with the other areas 
described in this chapter. Dale notes that its geography is more like the 


58 This account relies on EI ‘Laccadives,’ (Andrew Forbes); Forbes, ‘Sources towards a 
history of the Laccadive Islands,’ South Asia, 2 (1979), pp. 1330 50; Geneviéve Bouchon, 
‘Regent of the sea’: Cannanore’s response to Portuguese expansion, 1507 1528 (Delhi, 1988), 
pp. 39 50; and especially Theodore Gabriel, ‘Islamic mystics of the Lakshadweep 
islands, India’, in Theodore P. Gabriel and C. H. Partridge (eds.), Mysticisms east and 
west (Carlisle, 2003), pp. 44 53. 

59 Ibn Battita, Travels, pp. 805 7. 
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South East Asian Malay world than the rest of India, and this notion could 
easily be extended to the Swahili coast, to the Maldives, and to the coasts of 
Sri Lanka and Coromandel. All are more outward looking, international, 
cosmopolitan, than are the interiors. Malabar however is different in two 
respects. Unlike all the other littorals, its near interior boasted copious 
supplies of a very important early modern trade product, that is, pepper. 
To Arabs the region was known as Bilad al fulful, the land of pepper. Pepper 
was by far the main spice traded in this period, being the only one which was 
consumed en masse, unlike the ‘fine spices’ of mace, nutmeg, cloves and 
cinnamon. Malabar thus was a focus for international trade. Indeed, its 
major port cities, of which Calicut was the most important from the sixth/ 
twelfth century, not only funnelled pepper from the interior towards distant 
markets, but also was a major transhipment port, where goods from further 
east, west and north, as far as China and Europe, were landed, broken up and 
sold, and sent on to their markets. As an example, those fine spices from the 
Malukus (mace, nutmeg and cloves) which were bound for the Middle East 
or the Mediterranean and so Europe, proceeded from Melaka to Calicut and 
so on across the Arabian Sea. 

The second way in which Malabar is different to the other coasts for 
Muslims is that while Muslims dominated much of the trade of the coast, 
inland they encountered a very sophisticated different great tradition religion, 
Hinduism. To an extent Sri Lankan Muslims were in a similar situation vis d 
vis the Buddhist interior, but this does not apply to the Maldives or to the 
Swahili coast. There was a major difference between interior and coastal 
Muslims. North India was ruled by Muslim dynasties which were Hanafi 
and Persianised, but coastal Muslims were Arabicised and Shafil.©° However, 
the majority of the population of Malabar remained Hindu, while only two of 
the many port cities, Cannanor and Honavar, both rather minor ports in this 
period, were ruled by Muslims. All the other rulers were Hindu. 


The Malabari origin narrative and the 
arrival of Islam 


The local Muslim community in Malabar, the Mappila Muslims, have their 
own origin narrative to explain the arrival of Islam in their area. Like similar 
ones elsewhere, there is considerable variation in the details and it is very 


60 Stephen F. Dale, Islamic society on the South Asian frontier: The Mappilas of Malabar, 1498 
1922 (Oxford, 1980), pp. 5 11. 
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difficult for the modern historian to separate ‘fact’ from ‘fiction’. In any case, 
the real point is that this narrative is accepted by the community then and 
now. There are two main versions, though both involve a ruler of the Hindu 
Cera dynasty called Cheraman Perumal. In one version this ruler dreamed 
that the moon had split. Soon after a group of Muslims arrived at Cranganore, 
on their way to visit Adam’s Peak in Sri Lanka, 


and intelligence of their arrival having reached the King, sending for them 
into his presence, he manifested towards them much kindness, conversing 
with them without reserve: and enquiring of them their circumstances and 
condition, the Shaykh, encouraged by the King’s condescension, related to 
him the history of our prophet Mahomed (upon whom may the divine favour 
and blessing ever rest!), explaining also to the monarch the tenets of Islamism; 
whilst, for a confirmation of their truth, he narrated to him the miracle of the 
division of the moon [which purportedly the Prophet had done]. Now, 
conviction of the Prophet’s divine mission, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, having followed this relation, the heart of the King became warmed 
with a holy affection towards Mahomet (on whom be peace!) 


and he and later many others converted to Islam.” A variant is that after 
Perumal decided to convert to Islam he divided up his kingdom. When the 
pilgrims came back from Sri Lanka he accompanied them back to Arabia in 
210/825. He died there, but he charged his companions to return to Malabar, 
where they gained many conversions and built nine mosques. Another 
version relates how the Cera ruler had a dream about the splitting of the 
moon at the same time as the Prophet actually did this. He went off to 
Arabia and met the Prophet himself, dying in 2/624. It is notable that the 
tenth/ sixteenth century local historian Shaykh Ahmad Zayn al Din rejects this 
version, even though it is widely believed by local Muslims. He says the visit 
to Arabia occurred some two centuries after the death of the Prophet.” Yet 
another variant is recounted by a scribe who accompanied a Persian traveller/ 
ambassador, who was on the coast in the 1090s/1680s. He was told by the 
locals that a ruler in Malabar saw with his own eyes the division of the moon 
by the Prophet. He and his family then set out for the Hijaz. However, the 
ship encountered a storm and was in danger of sinking. In a dream the raja was 


61 Zayn al Din, Tohfut ul Mujahideen, trans. M.J. Rowlandson (London, 1833), pp. 48 50. 

62 R.E. Miller, Mappila Muslims of Kerala (Madras, 1976), pp. 46 51; Dale, Islamic society, 
p. 12; Zayn al Din, Tohfut, pp. 48 56. For a long analysis see Geneviéve Bouchon, ‘Les 
Musulmans du Kerala 4 l’époque de la découverte portugaise’, Mare Luso Indicum, 2 
(1973), pp. 21 4. See also A. P. Ibrahim Kunju, “Origin and spread of Islam in Kerala’, in 
Asghar Ali Engineer (ed.), Kerala Muslims: A historical perspective (Delhi, 1995), pp. 17 23 
for a good discussion based on Hindu, Muslim and Portuguese sources. 
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told that blood must be shed if the boat was to survive. None in his entourage 
volunteered to be sacrificed. However, one of his sisters pointed out that a 
small cut on her son’s leg would produce enough blood to satisfy the require 
ment. Sure enough, a little blood was shed, the storm abated, and the raja 
went on to meet the Prophet. His sister’s sagacity made the raja decree that 
accession to the throne should go to the son of the sister of the ruling raja. The 
scribe then notes that the rulers of Cochin soon lapsed; matrilineal succession 
however continued.” 

Ibn Battita relates another story of miraculous conversions. In Dharmapatam, 
where there was a large ba’in (tank) and a congregational mosque, the head of the 
Muslims was called Kuwail. His ancestor had been converted thanks to a miracle. 
Beside the mosque was a tree, and in the autumn of each year a single leaf fell 
from the tree, and written on this leaf was the shahdda. Ibn Battita said that the 
jurist Husain and other trustworthy people had seen this happen, and read the 
words. At the time that it fell various trustworthy people both Muslim and infidel 
sat under the tree, and when the leaf fell the Muslims took half, and the other half 
was placed in the treasury of the infidel ruler, and they used it for healing of the 
sick. This tree was the cause of the conversion of the ancestor of Kuwail, the one 
who constructed the tank and mosque. He was able to read Arabic, and when he 
read the shahdda he embraced Islam. ‘His story has been handed down amongst 
them by many witnesses." 

A more sober, though less interesting, version of the conversion of many 
coastal people to Islam, thus creating the Mappila community, would note 
that Arabs, along with others, had been visiting this area long before Islam. 
According to the first century CE Periplus, Cranganore was the main interna 
tional port at the time, much frequented by ships from Arabia, which often 
then went on to Sri Lanka and China.® Just as elsewhere, these Arab traders 
continued to visit when they became Muslims, so that the first Muslims in 
Malabar must date from the time of the Prophet, or very soon afterwards. 
Barbosa early in the tenth/sixteenth century claimed that Muslims arrived in 
the area 610 years ago, that is, early in the fourth/tenth century,°° but this 


63 Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim, The ship of Sulaiman, trans. John O’Kane, Persian Heritage 
Series, 11 (London, 1972), PP. 219 23. 

64 Ibn Battiita, Travels, pp. 810 11. The text is rather confused; this seems to be the right 
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65 André Wink, Al Hind: The making of the Indo Islamic world, 3 vols. (Leiden, 1990 2004), 
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66 Duarte Barbosa, A description of the coasts of East Africa and Malabar in the beginning of the 
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seems to be far too late an estimate. Rather, this was the earliest Muslim 
community, however small, in South Asia, predating by a good margin the 
arrival of Muslim armies in Sind in 92/711. The earliest extant Muslim remains 
which can be dated include a tomb from the 170s/780s near Calicut. 
Shokoohy’s excellent study of mosques in Malabar notes that many of the 
early ones were destroyed by the Portuguese in the tenth/sixteenth century. 
The Jami‘ Masjid in Calicut has an inscription from 885/148o0f. in very elegant 
naskh script, and this mosque must have been maybe a century old already. 
Others in Calicut and Cochin date from the tenth/sixteenth century, while an 
early Shi‘a mosque in Quilon is probably a century or so earlier than this. 
Tradition claims that there was one in Cranganore which was founded in 
8/630. The locals accept this tradition as authentic. Interestingly, it is associ 
ated with the legend of the conversion of Raja Cheraman Perumal by an Arab 
saint.” 

Again in familiar fashion, some of these Arabs settled and intermarried. 
Certainly by the third/ninth century there were many Muslim settlements on 
the coast. The result of this interbreeding, along with many conversions of 
local Hindus, produced the local Mappila community, which is to be distin 
guished from the Pardesi, ‘foreign’, Muslim group. A detailed Portuguese 
account from the early tenth/sixteenth century explains why so many local 
Hindus converted. The central claim, one familiar to anthropologists though 
not always now accepted by them, is that oppressed low caste people are 
likely to convert to a religion perceived to be more egalitarian. Correia’s 
account describes both the mix of trade and religion which proved so suc 
cessful, and the way the Islamic stress on the equality of all believers fostered 
conversions, producing the indigenous Muslim Mappila community. He 
described the dominance of the Nayyars in this area, and the degraded 
position of the lower castes. Muslims, presumably from the Red Sea area 
given that this was the major trading area for Malabar, pointed out to the 
(Hindu) rulers that the low caste porters were unable to move about freely in 
the area, because if they ran into Nayyars they would be killed. But if these 
low caste Malabaris converted to Islam ‘they would be able to go freely where 
they wished, because once they became Muslims they were immediately 
outside of the law of the Malabaris, and their customs, and they would be 
able to travel on the roads and mingle with all sorts of people’. This argument, 


67 Mehrdad Shokoohy, Muslim architecture of south India: The sultanate of Ma’bar and the 
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plus a few bribes, convinced the rulers, who gave their consent. The actual 
conversion of these much oppressed people was easy, for they then could live 
where they pleased and eat what they wanted. They also received clothing 
from the Muslims. The result was a great success for this Muslim conversion 
drive, which in turn spilt over into trading success, especially in the spice trade 
to the Red Sea. It is to be noted that this account by an outsider shows clearly 
that most local converts came from lower levels of Hindu society in Malabar. 
Shaykh Ahmad Zayn al Din confirms this. 


Pardesi Muslims 


The Pardesi Muslims resident in or visiting Malabar were a very diverse group, 
who however could claim more or less ‘pure’ Arab ancestry. Their primary 
differentiator from the locals was that they were essentially sojourners, or at 
least that they looked back to their place of origin as their real home, 
regardless of how long they had been in Malabar or how well they had 
done there. Barbosa, who generally is well informed, wrote that there were 
many foreign Muslims in Calicut, “These are Arabs, Persians, Guzarates, 
Khurasanys, and Decanys: they are great merchants, and possess in this 
place wives and children, and ships for sailing to all parts with all kinds of 
goods.”°? There is a textual matter to note here. The more recent edition of 
Barbosa reads, ‘they gathered here in great numbers with their wives and 
sons’.”° The difference is of some importance, for if they indeed brought their 
families with them this implies that they were settled, and also this would 
reduce the possibility of having local wives and children. Contrariwise, if they 
came as single men they would be much more likely to interbreed, thus 
increasing the number of local Muslims. The general history of Muslim 
diasporas around the Indian Ocean littoral usually stresses that only men 
moved, and even they would retain ties to their homeland and try to return 
there for domestic matters from time to time. Thus on this occasion it seems 
prudent to favour the earlier translation of Barbosa, which implies that the 
wives and children were locals. 

The Mappilas claimed Arab ancestry, too, but with much less credibility, for 
even if there was an Arab somewhere in their background this ethnicity had 
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been radically diluted by intermarriage with local Hindu women. In any case 
many of them were converted Hindus tout court. This said, there is really a 
continuum of ‘arabness’ rather than a bipolar situation; nevertheless, for 
heuristic reasons the Mappila/ Pardesi division will be followed here. 

There are available copious descriptions of the Pardesi Muslims. They came 
primarily for trade, to participate in and even dominate the lucrative spice 
trade to the Red Sea. Some Mappilas were also able to enter this trade, but not 
nearly to the extent of the foreigners. The internal economy was controlled by 
other people: some local Christians played a role in the collection and trans 
portation of pepper, but the two main groups were Gujarati Vanias and 
Coromandel Chettyars, both of these of course being Hindu and not native 
to Malabar. All of these ‘foreign’ groups lived in the Hindu ruled port cities 
under conditions of considerable autonomy. One account of the Pardesi 
noted that “They have among them a Moorish governor who rules over and 


’ Most legal matters, 


chastises them, without the king meddling with them. 
especially commercial ones, were settled within the group, or by negotiation 
between the heads of several groups: for example, a debt owed by a Cairo 
merchant to a Gujarati would be arbitrated between the heads of the two 
groups. The Hindu rulers were appreciative of the customs revenues these 
wealthy traders brought in, and by and large left them alone, or even actively 
encouraged them to call. Another account, which mirrors what Ibn Battiita 
found in Mogadishu and other places, describes how “The king gave to each 
one a nair to guard and serve him, a Chety scribe for his accounts, and to take 
care of his property, and a broker for his trade. To these three persons such a 
merchant would pay something for their maintenance’ and they also received 
a commission from those who sold goods to the Pardesi merchant.”” 

The rulers had to treat visiting merchants well, for the Pardesi did have 
choices. There were a host of competing port cities up and down the coast. 
Curiously, almost none of these ports had adequate harbours. Except for 
Cochin, they all were open, and often dangerous, roadsteads where cargo had 
to be perilously transhipped to lighters which took the goods to the shore. Yet 
despite having no harbour, Calicut had been dominant from soon after its 
founding in the late fifth/eleventh century. As noted, this rise seems to have 
been a result of a fundamental shift in trading patterns, consequent on the 
decline of the direct trade between Baghdad and Canton. The result was the 
rise of entrepdts such as Calicut and later Melaka. 
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A contemporary Portuguese account gives some detail on the Pardesi trade 
of Calicut in the early tenth/sixteenth century, before the Portuguese had 
affected it. After a description of their ships, it goes on to say: 


And in this manner ten or twelve ships laden with these goods sailed every 
year in the month of February, and made their voyage to the Red Sea, and 
some of them were for the city of Aden, and some for Jiddah the port of 
Mekkah, where they sold their merchandise to others, who transported them 
thence in other smaller vessels to Turkey and to Suez, and thence by land to 
Cairo, and from Cairo to Alexandria.” 


The Pardesi came from very diverse places. There were Persians, Turks, 
Arabs from Egypt, Arabia, Syria and Tunis, an important ‘nation’ from the 
Maghrib, and also some refugees from Granada. After the collapse of 
Baghdad, Egyptian merchants from Cairo, the Karimi merchants, were espe 
cially important. From early in the seventh/thirteenth century Hadramis 
flowed in. Other Pardesi came from Ethiopia, Sumatra and Pegu.”* 

These wealthy traders lived in some style. ‘Abd al Razzaq was in Calicut in 
846/1442f. and said it was a prosperous trading town, with two mosques to 
service the resident Muslim community. There was a qadi, and a ‘priest’, and 
most of them were followers of the Shafi1 madhhab. ‘As to the Mussulmauns, 
they dress themselves in magnificent apparel after the manner of the Arabs, and 
manifest luxury in every particular.’ Another account says: “These are white men 
and very gentlemanlike and of good appearance, they go well dressed, and 
adorned with silk stuffs, scarlet, cloth, camlets and cottons; their head dress 
wrapped round their heads. They have large houses and many servants: they are 
very luxurious in eating, drinking, and sleeping.’ They were joined by fellow 
Muslims, especially from Gujarat, and also by Jews and Hindu merchants, Banias. 


Muslim exemplars and Sufism 


We have so far presented these Pardesi as successful merchants. However, 
there were among them other foreign Muslims, many of whom seem to be 
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more settled, whose primary interest was not trade but religion, remembering 
however again that ‘piety and pelf’ (property) could easily coexist. From 
around 600/1204 many of the religious authorities in Malabar were 
Hadrami. It will be remembered that there seem to be a series of outflows 
from this inhospitable area. Thus was created a network of Shafid scholars 
not only from the Hadramawt but also from Yemen, Oman, Bahrayn and 
Baghdad who had connections with, and travelled between, all the Muslim 
communities around the shores of the Indian Ocean. Many of these men were 
sayyids and sharifs, and were learned in Shafi'l jurisprudence. There were 
close ties to the Hadramawt and, just as on the East African coast, people went 
back there to study.”° 

Ibn Battita’s account from the 740s/1340s reveals prosperous, substantial 
and pious Muslim communities up and down the coast, many of them like 
him of foreign origin. Like Shaykh Ahmad Zayn al Din two centuries later, he 
stressed mostly friendly ties with the local Hindus, including the rulers, except 
that Muslims and Hindus did not eat together, or go into each other’s houses. 
It is worth noting that Ibn Battita, being from Morocco, was Maliki, and so in 
theory should have been opposed to Muslims living under non Muslim rule; 
yet this seems in no way to colour his observations of Malabar, which are 
mostly very positive. 

A brief summary of his travels down the coast in the early 740s/1340s will 
give a picture of the Pardesi community at this time: he says little about 
Mappilas.”” In Panderani, near Calicut, the qadi and preacher was from 
Oman, and the amir of the merchants in Calicut was from Bahrayn. This 
man was also the shahbandar, the main port official, and all the merchants used 
to gather and eat at his table. The factor on one of the ships was from Syria. In 
Quilon the chief Muslim merchant was from Iraq and was a Shi‘a. The qadi 
originated in Qazvin. There was a great Jam‘i Masjid there, constructed by a 
merchant. ‘Muslims are honoured and respected there.’ 

The ruler in Honavar was a Muslim. The people were Shafi. He met 
various shaykhs and jurists and the qddi. The women were modest and 
beautiful. They all knew the Qur’an by heart. There were thirteen schools 
for girls and twenty three for boys, ‘a thing which I have never seen else 
where’. The ruler was very pious. He would come to the mosque before 
daybreak and read the Qur’an until dawn, when he would do his first prayers 
of the day. He fasted when the moon was full, and wore silks and fine linen. 
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In Mangalore, north of Malabar proper, Ibn Batttita found 4,000 Muslims 
serviced by a very distinguished qddi. Then he went on to Hili, where there 
was a large mosque of great blessedness. It had a rich treasury under the 
control of the preacher Husain and the chief of the Muslims, Hasan al 
Wazzan. Also in the mosque were several students of religious science who 
got stipends from its revenue, and a kitchen where all travellers and poor 
Muslims could get food. He also found in Hili a pious jurist from Mogadishu 
called Sa’id, ‘of fine figure and character. He used to fast continually, and I was 
told that he had studied at Mecca for fourteen years and for the same length of 
time at al Madina, had met Abu Numayy the Amir of Mecca and Mansur 
b. Jammaz, the Amir of al Madina, and had travelled in India and China.’ 
Another example of widespread connections came from Cannanore, where he 
met a jurist from Baghdad, who had charge of his deceased brother’s children, 
and was going to take them to Baghdad. Finally, in Panderani there were three 
Muslim quarters or localities, and each had a mosque, one of them very fine. 
The qdadi and preacher was from Oman. 

Ibn Battita’s baraka is shown many times all around the shores of the Arabian 
Sea. We saw how he was looked after in Mogadishu and the Maldives. Similarly 
on the Malabar coast. During his travels his ship was attacked by pirates: 


They took everything I had preserved for emergencies; they took the pearls 
and rubies that the king of Ceylon had given me, they took my clothes and the 
supplies given me by pious people and saints. They left me no covering 
except my trousers. They took everything everybody had and set us down on 
the shore. I returned to Qaliqut [Calicut] and went into one of the mosques. 
One of the jurists sent me a robe, the qadi a turban and one of the merchants 
another robe.”* 


Ibn Battiita also gives us some information on Sufism on the coast. When he 
was in southern Iran, at Kazariin, he stayed in the hospice of the Shaykh Aba 
Ishaq. He was highly venerated by the people of India and China. When 
travellers in the sea of China got a bad wind or feared pirates they would make 
a vow to him and write down how much their obligation was. When they 
reached land people from the hospice would come on board and collect the 
vows. “There is not a ship that comes from China or from India but has 
thousands of dinars in it vowed to the saint, and the agents on behalf of the 
intendant of the hospice come to take delivery of that sum.’ Poor believers 
could come to the head of the hospice and get a written order for a certain 
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amount. The mendicant then found someone who owed a vow and collected 
the money from him, and gave him a receipt. Once a king of India vowed ten 
thousand dindrs to the shaykh, and when one of the poor brethren at the hospice 
in Kazartin heard of this he went off to India and collected that money.”” 

This hospice in Kazartin was the original home of the early Sufi order called 
Kazartiniyya, founded in southern Iran by the eminent Shaykh Abi Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Shahriyar of Kazariin (d. 426/1033). It spread widely, and was very 
influential in the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/ fifteenth centuries. The home 
khanaga was suppressed early in the tenth/sixteenth century by the Safavids, 
and the order seems to have died out.*° In Ibn Battiita’s time it was quite 
widespread. It had a hospice in Calicut, whose superior was Shaykh Shihab 
al Din of Kazarun, ‘to whom are the offerings made in vows by the people of 
India and China to the Sheikh Abu Ishaq, God profit us by him’. Then in 
Quilon, Ibn Batttita stayed at another hospice of this order, run by Shaykh 
Fakhr al Din, the son of Shihad al Din. There was yet another hospice of the 
same fraternity in Quanzhou (Polo’s Zaitun).’ However, it seems that the 
dominant Sufi order in Malabar was again the Qadiriyyas, who established 
numerous hospices and were influential in the region. 

Overall the picture is of a dynamic and pious Pardesi Muslim community on 
the coast, one with widespread ties all around the shores of the ocean. It is 
appropriate to close this account with a nice little vignette, which is Ibn Battita’s 
own account of what he did while he was delayed in Honavar: 


I spent most of my time in his [the sultan’s] mosque and used to read the 
Qur’an through every day, and later twice a day, beginning the first recital 
after the dawn prayer and ending it in the early afternoon, then after making 
fresh ablutions I would begin the second recital and end it about sunset. I 
continued to do this for the space of three months, during which I went into 
retreat for forty days. 


The Mappila Muslims 


Ibn Battita says little about indigenous Muslims, the Mappilas, and none of it 
is very positive. His praise is reserved for those who like himself were Arabs 
from the heartland, and indeed he always commented on their presence, while 
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either ignoring or belittling the locals. Typical was his experience in the back 
waters when he was travelling from Calicut to Quilon. The trip took ten days, 
and they anchored at night and stayed in villages. It was not a pleasant trip. “There 
was no Muslim on board the boat except the man I had hired, and he used to 
drink wine with the infidels when we went ashore and annoy me with his 
brawling.’** Much of what is known about the Mappila community in this period 
comes from Portuguese sources, which have their own biases and prejudices. 
Bouchon’s detailed and elaborately referenced survey covers well their economic 
and political roles, but says little about their religion. Miller’s survey is a rather 
unscholarly account of their history which stresses that before the Portuguese this 
was an irenical age, which the Portuguese destroyed.” It certainly was, by say 
905/1500, a substantial community, perhaps 10 per cent of Malabar’s total. In 
modern times they make up some 20 per cent of the total population of Kerala. 
Ludovico di Varthema claimed there were 15,000 or more in Calicut, and indeed 
it seems that the bulk of the Muslim population lived in the north of the region, in 
areas controlled by the Zamorin. Barbosa left an invaluable account of them: 


In all this said country of Malabar there are a great quantity of Moors, who are 
of the same language and colour as the gentiles of the country. They go bare 
like the nairs, only they wear, to distinguish themselves from the gentiles, 
small round caps on their heads and their beards fully grown. So that it 
appears to me that these people are a fifth part of all the inhabitants that there 
are in this country. They call these Moors Mapulers, they carry on nearly all 
the trade of the seaports: and in the interior of the country they are very well 
provided with estates and farms.*° 


The tenth/ sixteenth century Muslim authority Shaykh Ahmad Zayn al Din 
noted how even though they studied and were apparently pious, their 
succession customs, just as in the Laccadive islands, were matrilineal. He 
noted matrilineal succession among Nayyars, and this ‘has been adopted by 
the greater part of the Mahomedans of Cannanore, and those who are 
dependent on them ... although there are not wanting among them, who 
read the Koran, treasure up its maxims, and study it with apparent zeal, being 
seemingly desirous to improve themselves by science, and who are regular in 
the performance of religious worship’. Thus even apparently orthodox 
Mappila still practised distinctly unorthodox matrilineal succession.*” This 
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matrilinearity seems to apply mostly to Mappila groups in the north, where at 
least some of them were converted Nayyars. In the south many of the 
converts came from other castes, and did not follow matrilineal custom. 

The quotation from Barbosa stresses their continuing much Hindu Malabari 
practice, and this is shown in other ways also. Their language was Malayalam, 
with some Arabic additions. The mosques in Malabar, though always remem 
bering that many of the oldest ones which Ibn Batttita described were destroyed 
by the Portuguese, were quite different from those in the rest of the subcon 
tinent. Curiously Ibn Batttita, who spent so much time in them, says nothing 
about this, but merely notes that some were very grand and blessed. In Malabar 
they used timber in the upper storeys, which often had elaborate wood carving. 
The roofs were tiered or peaked, as are many secular buildings in the region.** 

In economic terms the Mappilas were a subaltern group, who engaged in 
local trade up and down the west coast of India and to the interior, or served in 
local navies. Some apparently reached higher levels, taking part, along with 
the Pardesi, in oceanic trade. Their maritime role may have been advantaged 
by changes in Hinduism at this time. In south India the third/ninth century 
Hindu reformer Sankara was influential. His stress on orthodoxy, or what he 
considered to be orthodox, meant that Hindus became much less likely to 
travel by sea, over the Black Water, considering this to be ritually polluting. 
Marco Polo in the seventh/thirteenth century wrote that Hindus in 
Coromandel did not drink wine, ‘so shameful would it be thought that his 
evidence would not be accepted in court. A similar prejudice exists against 
persons sailing the sea, who, they observe, must be desperate, and whose 
testimony in court ought not to be admitted.’*® Thus the field was left open for 
Muslims. It is notable that while Hindus from Gujarat sometimes did travel by 
sea, and even settle overseas, it seems that Malabar Hindus did not.®° 


Portuguese in Malabar 


The arrival of the Portuguese in 903/1498 led to profound changes in Malabari 
Islam. Yet how to interpret this is a bit of a minefield. Shaykh Ahmad Zayn 
al Din stressed tolerance and good relations between Hindus and Muslims, 
as also does the modern author Miller with his description of relations as being 
irenical. Can it be said that with the Portuguese, religious intolerance entered 
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Malabar de novo? This matter will be covered in detail elsewhere in this 
volume, but certainly their virulent anti Muslim actions, resulting from both 
economic and religious competition, caused the Pardesi to move off to safer 
places even as early as 921/1515. Easy enough for them to do this, given the 
widespread connections we have noted so often. The Mappilas of course, 
being local people, did not have this option. Some accommodated to the 
Portuguese, others resisted, especially by continuing the coastal trade in 
pepper which they had been doing for so long. The main naval opponents 
of the Portuguese, the famous Kunj ‘Ali Marakkars, or Kunhali Marakkars, a 
dynasty of guerrilla naval commanders, came from a family of legists in 
Cochin who, when this became a Portuguese vassal port, moved on to 
Calicut, where throughout the tenth/sixteenth century they opposed the 
Portuguese, sometimes in alliance with the Zamorins, sometimes not. The 
tenth/sixteenth century Muslim writer Shaykh Ahmad Zayn al Din called on 
the Mappilas to undertake a jihdd against the Portuguese; implicitly he saw 
Malabar as dar al islam, and being attacked by the Portuguese from dar al harb. 
When Aceh was attacked by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century they 
were helped by Muslims from various areas, including southern Arabia, but 
also by Mappilas from Malabar. Later, when they opposed the pretensions of 
the Dutch and English, a Hadrami chronicle praised the Mappilas for their 
courage: they are ‘people of great courage and zeal for Islam’, even though 
‘they have few scholars among them, and [know] no more of Islam than the 
merest name of it’.* 

This denigration of their religious purity points to another consequence of 
Portuguese hostility. They tried, with some success, to control trade and 
navigation in the Arabian Sea. One of the effects of this was that the sort of 
dense circulation of religious authorities which have been described in such 
detail was now hindered. Mappila access to the heartland, to the hajj and to 
authorities from there, was reduced, and there seems little doubt that, as the 
Hadrami chronicle noted, the quality of Islam suffered. It is an open question 
whether this should be seen as a negative, a falling away from normative 
practice, or rather a healthy process of indigenisation, or Indianisation. 
Perhaps in its isolation Mappila Islam stressed mila more than dini, though if 
this be so, it is also worth remembering that even before the Portuguese, local 
Islam in Malabar was distinctive, as noted, in terms of succession matters, 
mosque architecture and the continuing influence of some pre Islamic 
practices. 
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Sri Lankan Muslims 


Sri Lanka’s Muslim population makes up less than ro per cent of the island’s 
total today. They are conventionally divided into two groups, the so called 
Moors and the Malays.” The latter, despite some claims for an ancient past, in 
fact arrived only under Dutch rule, primarily in the late eleventh/seventeenth 
and twelfth/eighteenth centuries. They make up about one fifth of the total 
Muslim population, and speak a language which includes some Malay ele 
ments mixed in with local Sinhalese dialects. 

The term ‘Moor’ is a derogatory one, being used by the Portuguese to 
describe all their Muslim adversaries. However, in Sri Lanka it appears to be 
sanctioned by custom, and will be used here. Their history has, as one would 
expect, many similarities with that of the other coastal Muslim communities 
already discussed. They claim descent from Arab traders who arrived very 
early in the Muslim period, and some claim that in terms of ethnicity they are 
more Arab than Sinhalese. Certainly Sri Lanka was known to Arab and other 
traders long before Islam, being a source of precious stones, pearls from the 
Gulf of Mannar (or Fishery coast), between south east India and Sri Lanka, and 
cinnamon, and serving as a convenient way station for east west and vice 
versa trade. These Arab traders knew the island as Serendip, an indication then 
of its appeal to them, for this is the root of the English word ‘serendipity’. One 
can then assume that when Arabs converted they continued to call at Sri 
Lanka, and that there they intermarried with local women, both Sinhalese and 
Tamil, thus forming a mestizo Muslim population, though one which over 
time became less and less ‘Arab’ in terms of ethnicity. These descendants of 
foreign merchants merged into the majority of the Muslim population, who 
were Sinhalese by ethnicity, and usually from lower levels in the society. Their 
main settlements were on the north east, north and west coasts, such as Jaffna, 
Colombo and Galle. 

Apart from trade, the main attraction of the island for Muslims was the 
presence in the interior of Adam’s Peak, where it was believed an indentation 
in the rock was the footprint of Adam himself. (Buddhists believe it is that of 
Gautama the Buddha.) It will be remembered that the legendary facilitators of 
the conversion of Malabar were a party of Arab pilgrims bound for Adam’s 
Peak. A later pilgrim was Ibn Battiita, in 745/1344, who left an impression of a 
quite flourishing Muslim community. As he ascended he noticed several 
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Muslim associated places, and especially a mosque of a shaykh from Shiraz, 
whose tomb was nearby and was venerated by all. However, his account gives 
none of the useful detail which he provides for other places already com 
mented on.” 

It appears that relations with the majority Buddhist rulers in Sri Lanka were 
cordial, as also with the Hindu rulers in the north. The Muslims with their 
international trading connections brought in much needed customs revenues, 
and goods from far away. Thus they were patronised and encouraged. A good 
deal of interaction between the three religions is to be expected, and among 
other things is shown by the home language of the Moors, which is over 
whelmingly Tamil though with the addition of a large number of Arabic 
words. In this period there was some writing in Arabic script but it seems that 
Tamil was more common, and this points to close ties with Tamil speaking 
Muslims in Coromandel, especially focused on the pearl fisheries, along with 
their location in Sri Lanka, which was often in Tamil speaking areas. 

Sri Lankan Muslims operated in two zones, one local, one very extensive. 
They had closest ties with their fellow Shafil Muslims in Malabar and 
Coromandel. This area made up a distinctive commercial region, where the 
main trade products were pepper from Malabar, cinnamon from Sri Lanka and 
pearls from the Gulf of Mannar. Indeed the way in which the pearl fisheries lay 
between Sri Lanka and Coromandel, and were shared by the two areas, plus 
the fact that Mappilas tried to stop the Portuguese from interfering in them, 
typifies the interconnectedness of these three areas. There was considerable 
interchange of people and products in what was a defined trading arena. 
To separate out Muslims from any one of these regions as distinctive would 
be to ignore the dense interaction, intermingling and intermarriage which in 
fact occurred. Local Muslims from the three areas collected the products, and 
fed them into the wider Indian Ocean circuit, indeed into a worldwide circuit, 
for these three products had universal appeal. 

Some authors see the period up to 905/1500 as a golden age for Sri Lanka’s 
Moors, when they prospered and had good relations with local rulers. This 
changed dramatically with the arrival of the Portuguese, who extended their 
anti Muslim activities to Sri Lanka as well as India. In the sixteenth century they 
attacked Muslim traders on sight, and later occupied much of the Sri Lankan 
coast. When the Dutch took the island in the middle of the eleventh/seven 
teenth century they instituted a monopoly policy over cinnamon, thus again 
detrimentally affecting the Moors. 
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Coromandel 


We have much less data on the Muslim presence in Coromandel and the 
Tamil interior. It is impossible to describe them in the comparative depth 
which was available for other littoral areas, and what we do know is bedevilled 
by considerable terminological confusion in the existing literature. For our 
purposes the area under discussion is essentially the same as the coastal area of 
the present Indian state of Tamil Nadu. Arab writers knew this region as 
Ma‘bar, though confusingly sometimes this term refers to part of the Malabar 
coast. 

The first evidence of Muslims on the Coromandel coast comes from an 
inscription of 261/875. The area was known to Arab geographers from very 
early.°* Muslims became a more substantial presence only from the fifth/ele 
venth century, and conversions on the coast reached any great numbers only 
from the seventh/thirteenth.” Alone of the areas under discussion in this 
chapter, the Coromandel region was conquered early in the eighth/ fourteenth 
century by Muslim armies from the north, that is, those of the Delhi sultanate. It 
seems that these northerners were unimpressed by the quality of Islam that they 
found in Coromandel.”* Their incursion was soon ended, though it did result in 
a short lived Muslim sultanate in Madurai (733 80/1333 78), which was taken 
over by the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagara. From the last decades of the 
tenth/sixteenth century, after the defeat of Vijayanagara by Muslim armies, 
Coromandel was again subject to Muslim rule. However, here and elsewhere 
we must avoid any communal tinge in our discussion; thus Muslims happily 
served in the armies of Hindu rulers such as the Pandyas. 

Any discussion of the Muslim communities of the Coromandel coast and 
Tamil interior must first try to make sense of a very complex matter of 
terminologies. There are both collective and specific terms in use, but some 
of these have changed over time, as have the fortunes of the various groups. 
Since the British began to categorise people in the late nineteenth century four 
distinct groups within the Tamil Muslim community have been recognised. 
However, this does not necessarily apply to the early modern period. Some 
authorities refer to Labbai as a generic term which encompasses all four. 
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It may be that this is a modern usage. Alternatively, according to Arasaratnam 
the term Chulia was a collective one which included all four groups. Chulia is 
not an indigenous word, and may be a corruption by Europeans of the local 
name for the area: Cholamandalam. However, Ibn Battiita in Quilon found 
very wealthy merchants whom he called Suli, that is Chulia. For the early 
Europeans the Hindu traders of the Coromandel coast were Klings, later often 
called Chetties, more correctly Chettyars, who were Hindu, while the 
Muslims were Chulias.”” 

The four divisions for the community, used once censuses began to make 
inchoate divisions firmer, are Maraikkayar, Kayalar, Rawther and Labbai. The 
Maraikkayar and Kayalar groups are Sunni, and follow the Shafil madhhab. 
They were and are merchants who lived on the southern part of the Tamil 
Nadu coast and traded extensively in South East Asia. The Rawther and Labbai 
groups are also Sunni, but Hanafi. They live inland in the northern areas, and 
are much poorer than their coastal co religionists. The division between inland 
Hanafi and coastal Shafi‘l is one found generally in South Asia at this time. 

The coastal Maraikkayar today claim that they are descended from Arab 
traders, and are more Arab than Tamil. According to them the interior two 
groups are mere converts, and not very observant Muslims at all. Susan Bayly 
makes clear that this exclusiveness and intolerance is a nineteenth century 
development. In previous times, including the period under discussion, there 
was less differentiation, and all Coromandel Muslims were syncretic. In terms of 
literature, 980/1572f. is the year in which the earliest extant complete Islamic 
poem in the Tamil language, the Ayiramacald, was composed. From that point 
onward, we have texts written by Tamil Muslims in both Tamil and Arabic on 
Islamic topics, using both the Tamil and Arabic scripts for the Tamil language.°* 
However, while some recent writers stress interaction between Hindus and 
Muslims, such as common worship at Muslim dargahs (shrines), and grants to 
them from local Hindu rulers, we have very little contemporary evidence of 
this. Bayly discusses the shrine of a Qadiriyya Sufi master in Nagore. He 
established a khdnag@ in 950/1543. His dargah was a focus of worship for both 
Hindus and Muslims, with a lot of practices taken from Hindu worship.” 
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This saint used a common religious vocabulary, derived from Hindu, Muslim 
and Christian ideas. His shrine received donations from the Hindu elite and 
even from Europeans, as well as Muslims. In the early twelfth/eighteenth 
century the famous Labbai poet Umaru Pulavar wrote a 5,000 stanza epic called 
Sirapuranam on the life of the Prophet based on the Tamil version of the 
Ramayana. Subrahmanyam emphasises the lack of religious particularism at 
this time, and earlier. None of these men saw themselves as being forced to 
choose between an Arab Islamic culture and a Tamil one."*° 

The Maraikkayar in the early modern period had important trading con 
nections in their immediate area, that is, to Sri Lanka, to the pearl fisheries in 
the Gulf of Mannar and around the corner to Malabar, where there were close 
connections with the Mappilas. In the 930s and 940s/1520s and 1530s Mappila 
fleets led by the Kunjali Marakkars of Malabar operated in southern 
Coromandel, too, to support the Tamil Maraikkayars and to oppose (ulti 
mately unsuccessfully) the Portuguese attempt to take over the pearl fisheries 
in the Gulf of Mannar. In these lucrative diving areas the Maraikkayar worked 
as divers and also as entrepreneurs.’*’ Their most important centres at this 
time, in the early sixteenth century, were Kayalpatnam and Kilakkarai. They 
married into families with similar Shafi allegiance from Malabar and 
Sri Lanka rather than with the Hanafi of the interior, despite having a common 
language of Tamil with the latter. 

These ties with contiguous areas seem to have existed from early on in 
the history of the Coromandel Muslim merchant presence. However, it 
may be that their more extensive trading role began around the middle of 
the ninth/ fifteenth century with the rise of the Melaka sultanate. They 
became an important element in the very diverse mercantile world of this 
port city, and played a major role in the Malay world in general both in 
trade and in the process of the conversion of the Malays to Islam. In the 
eleventh/seventeenth century Tamil commercial groups were important 
traders in Johor, Banten and Perak. Chulia traders moved in to Aceh once 
the Gujaratis left this port to concentrate on the trade to the Red Sea. In the 
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second half of the eleventh/seventeenth century they had a massive trade 
in Aceh. Everywhere they functioned as key middle merchants and 
brokers. One family called Lebbe, who were Chulia Muslims, were prom 
inent commercial advisers to the sultan of Johor towards the end of the 
seventeenth century.’ 

Knowledge of religious practice, perhaps visits from heartland shaykhs, or 
religious connections with the wider Shafid world, is very slight. However, 
the Coromandel coast was an important source of textiles, and we have just 
noted extensive trade by Muslims from this coast with Sri Lanka, Malabar and 
especially the Malay world. It would then be extraordinary if there did not 
exist the sort of mingling of commerce and religion which we have found in 
other areas. The dominant Sufi order was the Qadiriyya. The usually informa 
tive Ibn Battita tells us little, except to point to a group of faqirs in an obscure 
town: this points to an active Muslim community. He was with a ruler called 
Ghiyath al Din, who was part of a short lived Muslim dynasty in Madurai. In 
Fattan, an unidentified port near Madurai, he noticed a fine stone built 
mosque, and met there the pious Shaykh Muhammad of Naisabur, one of 
the distraught fagirs who let their hair grow down to their shoulders. He had 
about thirty fagirs with him."? 


Conclusion 


It would be tempting to see the Muslim communities strung around the 
shores of the Arabian Sea, and further to Coromandel, as existing in a golden 
age of peace and prosperity which was rudely ended by the arrival of fanatical 
Portuguese. Another chapter in this volume considers the role of the first 
Europeans to operate extensively in our area; generally the literature today 
tends to belittle the impact of the Portuguese in the region. What is more 
important is to stress several themes which have been prominent in this 
chapter. In most of these areas conversion narratives have been important. 
These attribute the conversion of local people resulting from the baraka of a 
visitor from the Arab world. This points to wide connections back and forth 
between the heartland of Islam and its outposts in the Arabian Sea littoral. 
This interplay continued, and continues today. Scholars and saints travelled 
widely, resulting first in conversions and then attempts to inculcate a more 


102 Sinnappah Arasaratnam, “he Chulia Muslim merchants in Southeast Asia, 1650 1800’, 
in Sanjay Subrahmanyam (ed.), Merchant networks in the early modern world (Aldershot, 


1996), Pp. 159 77. 
103 Ibn Batttita, Travels, p. 862. 
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‘orthodox’ version of the religion. The cosmopolitan nature of these coastal 
Muslims must be emphasised in terms of both their trading activities and their 
religious ties to Arabia. They were thus very largely set off from their inland 
neighbours. Yet some at least of their religious practice continued to draw on 
themes and motifs which lay deep in the coastal soil, and which long predated 
Islam. In none of this are Arabian Sea Muslims unusual within the wider world 
of Islam; all of these themes are to be found in most other areas which today 
are Muslim. 
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Early Muslim expansion in South-East 
Asia, eighth to fifteenth centuries 


GEOFF WADE 


Introduction 


Islam was to come to the polities and societies of South East Asia by sea, along 
the girdle of trade which extended from the Middle East through the ports of 
southern Asia, to South East Asia and onwards to the southern extensions of the 
Chinese world in the East China Sea." Islamic influences extended into South 

East Asia from both ends of this trade route in different periods. In examining 
historical processes, periodisation is often a helpful tool, and it is thus proposed 
that we examine the extension of Islam to South East Asia up until the ninth/ 
fifteenth century in three major stages: (1) The period from the emergence of 
Islam until the Cola invasions of South East Asia in the fifth/eleventh century; 
(2) The end of the fifth/eleventh century until the seventh/ thirteenth century; 
(3) The eighth/fourteenth and ninth/ fifteenth centuries, following the establish 

ment of the first Islamic South East Asian polities in the seventh/thirteenth 
century. The reconstruction of the earlier periods is of course restricted by 
the dearth of sources, but newly available materials from Chinese texts and the 
archaeological record help to extend the existing histories of the religion in the 
South East Asian region. The intimate interactions between this region and 
the ports of southern China demand that the latter also be considered in any 
study of the emergence of Islam in the area we today term South East Asia. 


From the emergence of Islam until the Cola attacks 
on South-East Asia in the fifth/eleventh century 


There is little doubt that the earliest introduction of Islam to South East Asia 
was by Muslim merchants who travelled along the maritime routes which, for 


t The author wishes to thank Azyumardi Azra, James Chin, Edmund Edwards McKinnon, 
Michael Feener, Michael Laffan, Elizabeth Lambourn, Li Tana, Pierre Yves Manguin, 
John Miksic, Michael Pearson, Anthony Reid, Merle Ricklefs, Claudine Salmon and 
Torsten Tschacher for comments and suggestions. 
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at least a millennium earlier, connected the two ends of the Eurasian con 
tinent. The foundation of the urban centre of Baghdad in 145/762 with Basra 
as its outlet to the Arabian Sea was a major impetus in the transformation of 
trade and the development of commerce between the Persian Gulf and East 
Asia.” The early importance of the maritime vector is still evident today, as it is 
in maritime rather than mainland South East Asia that the major Muslim 
communities reside. The specific activities of the early Persian and Arab 
traders’ in South East Asia are poorly documented, but at least one Chinese 
source notes contact between a South East Asian polity and Arab people 
during the first/seventh century. The New History of the Tang notes in its 
account of He ling, likely located in Java: 


During the shang yuan reign (54 5/674 5) the people of the country promoted 
a woman as their ruler, and she was entitled Xi mo. Her stern majesty ensured 
that society was strictly ordered so that not even things lost on the road were 
picked up by others. A prince of the Arab lands* heard of this and placed a 
bag full of gold in her suburbs. There it remained for three years without 
pedestrians touching it. Once the crown prince kicked it while passing and 
Xi mo was greatly angered and was going to behead him, but the assembled 
ministers strongly urged her against that action. Xi mo then said “The fault lies 
with your feet. They need to be cut off.’ Again the ministers urged her not to 
pursue this action, so in the end she just cut off his toes as a warning. Those of 
the Arab lands heard of this, and in fear, dared not attack them.’ 


It may well have been that the ‘prince of the Arab lands’ described resided 
in Sumatra, as Sumatran ports were long known as transit points on the 
maritime routes described above, as well as entrep6ts for trading the products 
from the hinterland of that island. From Arab texts we glean further knowl 
edge of the extent of these trade routes, extending to destination ports in 
southern China. In the third/ninth century, for example, Ibn Khordadbeh 
recorded the trade ports at the furthest extension from the Arab world as Liqin 
dikely Loukin, situated in what is today Vietnam), Khanfi (Guangzhou/Canton), 


2 Pierre Yves Manguin, “The introduction of Islam into Champa’, in Alijah Gordon (ed.), The 
propagation of Islam in the Indonesian Malay archipelago (Kuala Lumpur, 2001), pp. 287 328. 
See p. 311 n. 12. 

3 The ‘Persian and Arab traders’ referred to here is a generic reference to peoples from the 
Middle East trading on ships crewed by people of a likely diverse range of ethnicities and 
religions. 

4 The term translated here as Arab lands is Da shi (Xf), a term deriving from the Persian 
name Tazi, referring to a people in Persia. It was later used by the Persians to refer to the 
Arab lands. The Chinese used the term from the Tang dynasty until the sixth/twelfth 
century to refer to the Arabs. 

5 Ouyang Xiu et al., Xin Tang Shu [New history of the Tang dynasty], (Beijing, 1975), juan 222. 
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Khanja (Quanzhou), with Qansii (Yangzhou) marking the end of the maritime 
route (see Map 8). In the middle of the same century (141/758), following the 
An Lu shan rebellion in China, the major Chinese port of Guangzhou was 
sacked by ‘Arab’ people.° By a century later, there was evidence in the same 
city of a quite large Islamic community. Sulayman, who visited Guangzhou in 
236/851, noted that the city had a Muslim community governing itself according 
to the sharia under a qddi, whose appointment had to be confirmed by the 
Chinese authorities. It is likely that this was the port from which the Arab/ 
Indian ship wrecked off Belitung island in about 210/826 and carrying southern 
Chinese cargo seemingly bound for western Asia had sailed.’ The foreign 
community in Guangzhou was quite large in the ninth century, as Abi Zayd 
reports that some 120,000 Muslims, Jews, Christians and Parsis were killed 
when the city was taken in 264/878 by Huang Chao, a rebel against the ruling 
Tang dynasty.* The reasons behind the massacre are not clear, and it is not 
recorded whether similar depredations were inflicted on Islamic communities 
in the ports further north. Given that Guangzhou’s early Muslim and other 
foreign communities would have arrived by sea, they would probably 
have been connected with similar communities in South East Asia at this 
time. Flight from the massacre would thus have undoubtedly been towards 
South East Asia. The successive Arab geographers wrote of many places in 
South East Asia between the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries, many 
experienced at first hand by their informers, suggesting that Islamic traders 
were regularly passing through and perhaps sojourning in the port polities of 
South East Asia.” 

The fourth/tenth century saw the development of further linkages 
between the Middle East and South East Asia through the ports of the 
Indian subcontinent,’® and at the same time there is much evidence of 
Islamic connections between China and South East Asia. During this early 


6 Again ‘Da shi’. See Liu Xu et al., Jiu Tang shu [Old history of the Tang dynasty], (Beijing, 
1975), juan 10. 

7 Michael Flecker, ‘A ninth century AD Arab or Indian shipwreck in Indonesia: First 
evidence for direct trade with China’, World Archaeology, 32, 3 (Feb. 2001), pp. 335 54. 

8 Note, by comparison, the 10,000 Muslim population of Chaul ( Saymur), the main port 
for the Konkan coast as given by al Ma‘stidi. Wink suggests that the exodus of Arabs 
from China at this time was responsible for the rise of the major ports in the Thai 
isthmian region, particularly Kalah. See André Wink, Al Hind: The making of the Indo 
Islamic world, (Leiden, 1990), vol. I, p. 84. 

9 See G.R. Tibbetts, A study of the Arabic texts containing material on South East Asia 
(Leiden, 1979). 

to As detailed in André Wink’s contribution above, Chapter 2, and his Al Hind, vol. I, 
Pp. 67 83. 
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period, Chinese texts record the arrival at the Northern Song court (at 
Kaifeng) of envoys from Da shi (the Arab lands), the Cola empire, Zabaj/ 
Zabag" (likely Sriwijaya) and Champa, all bearing names which can be 
reconstructed as being Muslim. These arrivals reflect the great maritime 
trade route which connected the Arab lands with China, passing through 
southern India, Zabaj/Sriwijaya in Sumatra and Champa in what is today 
central Vietnam. It thus appears that during this century, the more prominent 
Muslim communities in South East Asia likely resided in or traded out of the 
capital of Zabaj (either Palembang or Jambi) and the capital of Champa. 

The listing of the names of the envoys who arrived in China in the fourth/ 
tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries (see Appendix 1, at the end of this chapter) 
suggests a number of salient points. That the envoys to China from the polities 
of Zabaj and Champa during this period were Muslim is undoubted, and 
verified by their names. The ‘tribute’ missions to China were often the only 
way to obtain trade concessions in China, and it is thus obvious why mer 
chants desired to be recognised as representatives of South East Asian polities 
in coming to the Song court.’* Whether these merchants were trading on their 
own account, acting as agents for local rulers or some combination of the two 
remains unknown, but we can say with some certainty that Muslim merchants 
were well ensconced in South East Asia by the fourth/tenth century. The 
names borne by these people, or at least the Chinese equivalents which 
the texts ascribed to them, are interesting in themselves, and the repetition 
of the same names often associated with different states suggests that 
these merchants were acting as ‘envoys’ for a range of polities. Some also 
appear to have become part of the ruling structure. The viceroy of Champa in 
357/968 was named in Chinese sources as Li Nou, which might be tentatively 
reconstructed as ‘Ali Nir. It is also apparent, again from Chinese texts, that 
Muslim traders were operating into China through Brunei in Borneo and 
Butuan in the modern Philippines by the early fifth/eleventh century.” 
Further, in one of the few references to Muslims in the Cambodian court, in 


11 For details of which see Michael Laffan, Finding Java: Muslim nomenclature of insular 
Southeast Asia from Srivijaya to Snouk Hurgronje, Asia Research Institute Working Paper 
Series, 52, Singapore (Nov. 2005). 

12 Elizabeth Lambourn’s research (e.g. “Tombstones, texts and typologies seeing Sources 
for the early history of Islam in Southeast Asia’, Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient, 51, 2 (2008), pp. 252 86) suggests that, at least in the subcontinent, some 
Muslim merchants were formally integrated into the administrative structures of coastal 
polities and thus did operate as formal envoys of those polities. 

13 Friedrich Hirth and W. W. Rockhill, Chau Ju Kua (St Petersburg, 1911; repr. Taipei, 1970), 
p. 157. 
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about 290/903, Ibn Rusta wrote that an Arab merchant, Abu ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad bin Ishaq, had spent two years at the court of the Khmer ruler, 
presumably at Angkor. And in a recently excavated shipwreck found in the 
ocean 100 kilometres north of Java and dated to approximately 349/960, there 
was discovered a stone mould for casting dual medallions, both bearing an 
Islamic inscription which has been tentatively identified as reading in three 
lines ‘Al mulk li llahi / al wahid / al qahhar’ (Fig. 1).° The function of such 
medallions remains unknown, but the ship’s cargo suggests a regional trading 
vessel touching at a range of South East Asian ports.” Arab texts also provide 
us with details of the South East Asian ports visited by Middle Eastern traders 
during this period.” 

What are particularly notable about the envoys from South East Asian 
ports to China during the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries are their 
names. The vast majority of them, according to the Chinese sources, bore a 
‘surname’ either Li (4) or Pu (ji), followed by phonetic representations of 
names which are obviously Islamic. The likelihood of all these people being of 


the same two families is almost negligible. These merchants, some of whom 
were apparently Sino Arab, had thus either adopted a surname to accord with 


14 P. Y. Manguin, “The introduction of Islam into Champa’, in Alijah Gordon (ed.), The 
propagation of Islam in the Indonesian Malay archipelago (Kuala Lumpur, 2001), p. 293, 
after Gabriel Ferrand, Relations de voyages et textes géographiques, arabes, persans et turks 
relatifs a lExtréme Orient du VIII au XVIII siécles (Paris, 1912). 

15 ‘Allah, the Possessor of all Sovereignty, the One and Only, the Dominator’. The 
transcription follows a reading by Elizabeth Lambourn. 

16 This tenth century wreck, assigned the name Five Dynasties Wreck, was excavated in 
2005. Much Middle Eastern glass as well as a huge range of Chinese ceramics and South 
East Asian commodities were found on the wreck. Another tenth century wreck 
discovered in the Java Sea, and known as the Intan, has also been excavated and 
analysed. For details, see Michael Flecker, “The archaeological excavation of the roth 
century Intan wreck’, Ph.D. thesis, National University of Singapore (2001). Published in 
the BAR International Series 1047 (Oxford, 2002). For details of the cargoes of these 
wrecks, see http:// maritime explorations.com. 

Including the work of Abii Zayd (303/916) which mentions Zabaj and Qmar; the Murij al 

dhahab of Ma‘siidi (fourth/tenth century) which mentions Zabaj, China, India, Kalah, 

Sirandib, Sribuza and the sea of Sanf; the work of Abi Dulaf (c. 330/940) which recorded 

Sandabil, China, Kalah and Qamrin; the work of Ibn Serapion (c. 340/950) which 

mentions Kalah, Zabaj, Harang and Fansiir; the work of Ibn al Nadim (378/988) which 

notes Qmar, Sanf and Liiqin; the ‘Aja’ib al Hind (c. 390/1000) which mentions Malayu, 

China, Sanf, Ma’it, Sribuza, Zabaj, Lamuri, Fansiir, Kalah and Qaqulla; the Mukhtasar al 

‘aja’ib (c. 390/ 1000) which records Sanf, Kalah, Jaba, Salahit and Zabaj; Biriini’s India (early 

fifth/eleventh century) which records Zabaj and Qmar; the work of Marwazi (c. 515/1120) 

which records Zabaj and Lankabalis; and the text of Idrisi (of the mid sixth/twelfth 

century) which lists Zabaj, Karimata, Ramni, China, Qmur, Niyan, Balis, Kalah, Harang, 

Jaba, Salahit, Ma’it, Tiytma, Sanf, Qmar, Liigin and China. See Tibbetts, A study of the 

Arabic texts and Gabriel Ferrand, Relations de voyages et texts rélatifs a ’Extréme Orient, 2 vols. 

(Paris, 1913 14). See also, for some new interpretations, Laffan, Finding Java. 
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1 Mould for jewellery, bearing inscription ‘Al mulk li llahi / al wahid / al qahhar’. This 
was recovered from a mid fourth/tenth century shipwreck in the Java Sea and is one of the 
earliest known physical vestiges of Islam in South East Asia. 


Chinese expectations, or provided an ‘origin’ or ‘genealogy’ name which was 
then used as a surname either by themselves or by the Chinese chroniclers or 
both. It is now accepted that ‘Li’ derived from “‘Ali’ and ‘Pu’ represents Abu. 

As can be seen from the listing in Appendix 1, envoys to China from 
maritime polities and bearing the ‘surname’ Li are recorded regularly in 
Chinese texts beginning in the 350s/960s. This is not to say that such people 
had not been travelling to Chinese ports and polities prior to that. It is just that 
these are the earliest of such detailed sources available to us. During the 
fourth/tenth century, the majority of these Li ‘surnamed’ envoys came from 
San fo qi/Zabaj and Champa, with some from the Arab lands and one from 
Butuan in the southern Philippines. 
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2 Atasbih recovered from a mid fourth/tenth century shipwreck in the Java Sea and one of 
the earliest known physical vestiges of Islam in South East Asia. 


Zhao Ru gua’s (7434) Zhu fan zhi (i His) (“Account of the various fan’) 
of 622/1225 also includes references to envoys ‘surnamed’ Li during the 
fourth/tenth century. He notes, for example, 


In the fourth year of the shun hua period [383/993], they [the country of Da 
shi] sent tribute through the Assistant Envoy Lia wu (4% m2) (‘Ali Ahmad], 
who stated, at an audience granted him in the Ch’ung Chong Hall [of the 
palace], that his country bordered on Ta ts’in, and that it produced ivory and 
rhinoceros horns. The Emperor T’ai tsung asked him how rhinoceros and 
elephants were captured. He replied, “To capture elephants, we use decoy 
elephants to get so near them that we can catch them with a big lasso. To 
catch a rhinoceros, a man with a bow and arrow climbs a big tree, where he 
watches for the animal until he can shoot and kill it. The young rhinoceros are 
not shot as they can be caught.’® 


A reference to this mission is also included in juan 490 of the Song Shi, where it 
is recorded that the head of the mission was Pu Xi mi (Aba Hamid?), the 
master of an Arab vessel. It noted that, as Pu Xi mi was old and sick, he sent his 
assistant Li Ya wu with his credentials to the court on his behalf. The mention 
of methods for capturing rhinoceros and elephants suggests that at least the 
‘Da shi’ deputy envoy ‘Ali Ahmad was domiciled in Sumatra or Champa. 

While not all of the names of these Li ‘surnamed’ envoys can be recon 
structed, and some of those from Champa may actually be Chinese or Viet in 


18 Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju kua, pp. 117 18. 
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origin, there are sufficient names which can be firmly reconstructed to con 
clude that the people who bore them were Muslims. That this name repre 
sented ‘Ali’ is widely acknowledged. The question then arises as to why so 
many of these Islamic envoys should have borne the name “‘Ali’ or have had it 
assigned to them by the Chinese chroniclers. 

One possibility is that the people who adopted or were assigned the ‘Li’ 
surname were those who traced their religious origins to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib, 
the son in law of the Prophet, and who thus were ‘Alids/Shi‘a."” Did they 
perhaps move into South East Asia as a result of persecutions in the Arab 
lands? An eighth/fourteenth century Arab source suggests that was indeed the 
case. The description of Sanf (Champa) from Mehren’s edition of Dimashqi 
(pp. 168 9) has been translated from the Arabic by Mike Laffan, and notes:*° 


the city of Sanf is on the coast and its people are Muslims, Christians and 
idolaters. The Islamic call (da‘wa) reached them in the time of Uthman (may 
God be pleased with him). 


An interpolation from a variant edition continues: 


The ‘Aliyytin fleeing from the Bani Ummaya and al Hajjaj™ settled there and 
entered the Sea of Zifti** and settled on [p. 169] the island for which they are 
known to this day.” 


Even though this is from an eighth/fourteenth century text, it suggests a 
tradition that ‘Alids had been in the South East Asian region from the time of 
the third caliph ‘Uthman, who died in 35/656.™ It also provides powerful 


19 On the emergence and evolution of the Shi‘ites (more formally shiat ‘Ali, ‘the party of 
‘Alt’), see Chase F. Robinson’s “The rise of Islam, 600 705’ (The new Cambridge history of 
Islam, vol. I, ch. 5). 

20 Personal correspondence, June 2005. Mehren, August Ferdinand, Manuel de la cosmo 

graphic du moyendge traduit de V'arabe ‘Nokhbet ed dahr fi ‘Adjaib il birr wal bah’ de Shems 

ed Din Abou ‘Abdallah Chapter 2 Moh’ammed de Damas, et accompagné d’éclaiteissements 

(Copenhagen, 1874). 

For al Hajjaj, see www.princeton.edu/~batke/itl/denise/hajjaj.htm. In his chapter 

above, André Wink notes that some of the Mappilas of the Malabar coast also traced 

their origins to those who fled from al Hajjaj. 

22 Laffan assumes that Zifti (sia 5) should be read as Zanqi or Zanqay (.s415) and that the 
following insular reference is to Hainan. 

23 Pierre Yves Manguin provides another translation of this from Ferrand’s French ver 
sion: ‘the country of Champa, with its principal town of the same name ... is peopled by 
Muslims, Christians and idolators. The Muslim religion went there in the time of 
Othman ... and the Alids, expelled by the Omeyyads and by Haijjaj, took refuge 
there.’, Manguin, “The introduction of Islam into Champa’, pp. 290 1. 

24 Similar claims were made by Marvazi (sixth/twelfth century) and ‘Aufi (seventh/ 
thirteenth century). See D. D. Leslie, Islam in traditional China (Canberra, 1986), p. 39 
and S. Q. Fatimi, Islam comes to Malaysia (Singapore, 1963), pp. 53 6. 
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support for the thesis that the people surnamed ‘Li’ in the Chinese texts were 
descendants of refugee ‘Alids,” who adopted that ‘surname’ through their 
religious affiliation with ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. We can also draw comparisons 
with the names of the Muslim rulers of Kilwa on the East African coast, albeit 
of a slightly later date.”° 

What is also worth noting is that we observe no more confirmed Islamic 
envoys to China bearing the Li ‘surname’ after the first two decades of the 
fifth/eleventh century, suggesting that perhaps the Cola attacks on maritime 
South East Asia in 415/1024,” which were obviously quite traumatic for the 
region, affected the traders who bore this ‘surname’.** This further suggests 
that these traders/envoys had been based at the port/s of Sriwijaya. 

A selection of envoy names which included the Pu ‘surname’, extracted from 
Chinese texts relating to the tenth twelfth centuries, is provided in Appendix 2. 
Again, given the reconstructions, there can be little doubt that the majority of the 
envoys bearing these names were Muslims. The list of polities represented over 
laps a great deal with those from which the ‘Li’ envoys came San fo qi/Zabaj, 
Champa and the Arab lands _ but with occasional envoys noted from Bo ni/ 
Brunei, Java and Zhu nian/the Cola empire. In one case, comprising two refer 
ences, we can identify the envoy from ‘the Arab lands’ as having had (or having 
been assigned) a name which can be reconstructed as Abu Mahmiid Tabrizi 
suggesting that he was either from or was associated with the city of Tabriz. 

Some other interesting elements are notable. One envoy, Pu Ma wu (jij/K 
2) whose name can be reconstructed, with Hokkien or Cantonese pronun 
ciation, as Ab. Mahmiid is recorded as being an envoy of the Arab lands in 
466/1073 and as a representative of Champa in 479/1086. Does this suggest a 
wide ranging trader who represented a variety of people or polities in the 
tribute trade with Song China? 


25 For whom, see EI’ ‘Alids’ (Bernard Lewis). 

26 The period from the fourth/tenth century to the fifth/eleventh century was a key period 
in the introduction of Islam to the East African coast. The founder of Kilwa was known as 
‘Ali ibn al Hussain ibn ‘Ali, while the frequency of the name ‘Ali among subsequent rulers 
suggests that the name had a special significance for some Islamic communites in this 
period. Joao de Barros, Da Asia, four Decadas in 9 vols. (Lisbon, 1777), I: Livro VIII: Cap. VI 
notes, from the chronicle existing at that time, rulers of Kilwa with the names Alé Bumale, 
Alé Bufoloquete, Alé Bonebaquer, Alé Ben Datite and Alé Boni. 

27 For which see G. Coedés, The Indianized states of Southeast Asia (Honolulu, 1968), pp. 141 4, 
and Hermann Kulke, K. Kesavapany and Vijay Sakhuja (eds.), Nagapattinam to 
Suvarnadwipa: Reflections on the Chola naval expeditions to Southeast Asia (Singapore, 2009). 

28 The last Muslim envoy from San fo qi to China in the first half of the fifth/eleventh 
century was Abii Abd Allah in 419/1028. The next envoy was Di hua jia luo (Dewakara) 
in 468/1077. This fifty year hiatus seems to suggest that the Cola attacks on the 
Sriwijayan realm had quite serious repercussions. 
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Asnoted above, the frequency of the appearance of Li ‘surname’ trader envoys 
in Chinese texts declined after the first few decades of the fifth/eleventh century, 
but those bearing the Pu ‘surname’ seem to have continued their links with 
the Chinese court, almost as many arriving in China during the fifth/eleventh 
century as in the fourth/tenth. It was also people bearing the Pu ‘surname’ who 
were to later settle in China and become important in the maritime trade relations 
of the Southern Song, of which more below. 

From whence came the Pu ‘surname’? In their translation and study of the 
account of San fo qi”? in Zhao Rugua’s Zhu fan zhi, Hirth and Rockhill record 
that ‘a large proportion of the people of the country are surnamed “P’u” (Jif})’. 
A similar claim was made for Hainan at about the same time. These translators 
also drew attention to the likely equivalence between ‘Pu’ and the Arabic 
kunya element Abi.*° Today it is widely accepted that the Chinese Pu, as used 
as a ‘surname’ for maritime traders, indeed derives from the Arabic ‘Abu’. But, 


while the ‘surname’ Pu was apparently derived from the Arabic kunya element 
Abi, it was used in a very different way within the Chinese texts in assigning 
names to these Muslim traders. 

That the activities of those Muslim maritime traders who were ‘surnamed’ 
Pu in the Chinese records were not greatly affected by the Cola attacks of the 
early fifth/eleventh century suggests that a large number were based in the 
ports of Champa rather than Sriwijaya. But their links with China were to 
grow ever closer over the ensuing centuries. In 292/904, the head of the 
foreigners in Guangzhou/Canton was recorded as Pu Ho li (Abii ‘Ali).” 

In 376/986, a member of the Puclan  PuLuoe (Abi Nar?) led members 
of his community from Champa to Hainan to escape what is described in the 
Song Hui yao as pressure from Jiaozhou (the early Viet polity). Two years 
later, another Muslim from Champa, Hu xuan (Husayn), reportedly led 300 
members of his clan to Guangzhou.” This suggests, first, that these Muslim 


29 The Chinese transcription of the name Zabaj/Zabag, for which see Laffan, Finding Java. 

30 Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju kua, p. 60. Their note to this part of the text (p. 64 n. 3) 
suggests: “P’u stands for Ba, an abbreviation of Abi “father”, which precedes so many 
Arabic names. The phrase # #E}#} “many are surnamed P’u”, occurring here and there 
in Chinese ethnographical literature may safely be taken to indicate Arab settlements. 
Hirth, Die Insel Hainan 487, note.’ 

31 Wang Bu et al., Tang Hui yao [Collected statutes of the Tang] (Beijing, 1957), juan 100, 
p. 1799. See Leslie, Islam in traditional China, p. 38. 

32 See Geoff Wade, Champa in the Song Hui yao, Asia Research Institute Working Paper 
Series, 53 (Singapore, Nov. 2005). 

33 See Appendix 3 below. See also Manguin, “The introduction of Islam into Champa’, 
p. 292. 
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groups in Champa were quite large and, second, that in the late fourth/tenth 
century, they had began to establish Islamic communities in the ports of 
Hainan and Guangzhou. 

The Champa Muslims who settled in Hainan appear to have been key links 
between Islamic communities in Champa and those in China. An eleventh/ 
seventeenth century Chinese encyclopaedia, Gujin tushu jicheng, which brings 
together much earlier material, informs us of the following about Aizhou, 
which was located on the southern coast of Hainan: 


The foreigners [here] were originally from Champa. During the Song and 
Yuan dynasties [tenth thirteenth centuries], because of great disorder, they 
brought their families in ships and came to this place. They settled along the 
coast and these places are now called ‘foreigners’ villages’ or ‘foreigners’ 
coast’. The people now registered in Sanya village are all of this tribe. Many of 
them are surnamed ‘Pw’ and they do not eat pork. Within the home, they do 
not worship their ancestors, but they have a deity hall, where they chant 
scriptures and worship their deity. Their language is similar to that of the Hui 

hui™... They do not marry the natives and the latter do not marry them. 


Here, then, we have strong evidence of a Muslim community, including 
many members of the Pu clan, tied to both Champa and China and situated on 
the maritime route linking the two.” Little is heard of these communities 
during the fifth/eleventh century, but we do have an account from Dongnan 
jiwen (8 Fac al), a Yuan work which refers to Song dynasty events. It notes 
of the period: ‘Many Sea Lao (7ff-3f€) lived scattered about in Canton. The most 
prominent among them was a man surnamed Pu (i!) who was by birth a 
noble of Chan ch’6ng [Champa]. Later on, he took up his permanent resi 
dence in China, to attend to his import and export trade. He lived inside the 
city where his home was furnished in the most luxurious fashion, for in wealth 
he was the first of the time.”° This was the beginning of the Pu clan in China 
a major element in the story of Islam in the maritime realm which connected 
South East Asia and South China, and of which more below. 


34 Referring mainly to Islamic peoples of Central Asia. 

35 Hirth also cites from the Tushu jicheng (juan 1380) a fourteenth century reference to a 
temple at the port of Liantang on Hainan, where the deity was known as Bo zhu (AAS), 
or Master of the Ship, where pork was forbidden and where everyone referred to the 
temple as the fan shen miao (#8 ##!/#i]), or ‘temple of the foreign deity’. See Kuwabara 
Jitsuz6, “On P’u Shou kéng’, Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko, 2 
(1928), p. 21. 

36 Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju kua, p. 16 n. 2. See also Kuwabara, ‘On P’u Shou kéng’, 1, 
p. 44 for full text. 
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Another mystery of this period relates to the polity of Kalah/Killah/Kra, 
which was, according to the Arab geographers, an entrepdt, a place marking 
the border of India, ‘the general rendezvous of the ships of Siraf and Oman, 
where they meet the ships of China’, a producer of tin, and a place frequented 
by Indians. The conditions described are all met by a polity centred on the 
portages linking the western coastal region of what is today the southern Thai 
peninsula, and its eastern seaboard, with tin being found throughout the 
Phuket and Kedah areas, and trans peninsular portage available between 
‘the ships of Siraf and Oman’ and the ships of China. In the Chinese texts, 
the polity was named Gu luo” and in these texts it is noted that Gu luo 
controlled twenty four subordinate polities and had a sizeable army. In the 
story of Islam in South East Asia, this must have been one of the main ports 
frequented by ships from the Arab and Persian worlds from the second/eighth 
to fourth/tenth centuries, and in fact it was the South East Asian polity most 
frequently mentioned in the Arab texts. Its precise identification, location and 
extent remain to be ascertained, but its centre likely lay near Takuapa on the 
peninsula. The excavation in Sungei Bujang, Kedah, of two silver coins issued 
by the ‘Abbasid caliph Al Mutawakkil (r. 232 47/847 61) suggests that Kedah 
was not outside this trade zone in the third/ninth century.*® 

We also need to examine the Sumatran port polity of Barus for what it tells 
us of Islamic traders in the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. 
References to Barus/Fanstir, famed as a port for camphor exports, date back 
to the second/eighth century.” Barus was also already well known to the 
Arab geographers in the fourth/tenth century as a source of excellent cam 
phor, the Fanstiri camphor.*° We can certainly thus assume that Islamic 
merchants traded through this port during its heyday in the third/ninth to 
fifth/eleventh centuries in their quest for camphor and other Sumatran 


37 Likely ‘Kra’. 

38 For further details, see Tibbetts, A study of the Arabic texts, pp. 118 28. The Middle Eastern 
ceramics found in the area are described in Bennet Bronson, ‘Chinese and Middle Eastern 
trade in southern Thailand during the 9th century AD’, in Amara Srisuchat (ed.), Ancient 
trades and cultural contacts in Southeast Asia (Bangkok, 1996), pp. 181 200. For the two 
silver coins see H.G. Quaritch Wales, “Archaeological researches on ancient Indian 
colonization in Malaya’, JMBRAS, 18, 1 (1940), pp. 32 3. 

39 Under the early name Po lu shi and Po luo suo (sometimes obviously confused in 
Chinese texts with Bo si or Persia) and later under the names Bin su, Bian shu and 
Bin cuo for Pansur/Pancur. See Roderich Ptak, ‘Possible Chinese references to the 
Barus area (Tang to Ming)’, in Claude Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus, Sumatra: Le site de 
Lobu Tua, I Etudes et documents, Cahier d’Archipel 30 (Paris, 1998), pp. 119 38. 

40 See Tibbetts, A study of the Arabic texts, pp. 92 3, 95 6, 114 15, 140 3. Jane Drakard has 
also studied these sources in her ‘An Indian Ocean port: Sources for the earlier history of 
Barus’, Archipel, 37 (1989), pp. 53 82. 
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products." The third/ninth to fifth/eleventh century Islamic glass and 
ceramics excavated at the site also suggest linkages with the Middle East” and 
these correlate with the Chinese ceramics of the same period discovered there.” 
An important piece excavated in Barus is a glass seal of the fourth/tenth to fifth/ 
eleventh centuries, likely deriving originally from Iran, and bearing a Kufic style 
inscription ‘Allah.Muhammad’.* This and the other Middle Eastern trade 
products certainly suggest an Islamic presence in west Sumatra during these 
centuries. Separately, it appears that Islamic influence continued in Champa. 
Zhao Rugua noted that in 377/987 the Cham polity of Panduranga brought 
tribute to the Chinese court, in the company of those of Da shi (Arabs).” 

Two political events affecting Muslims in South East Asia stand out from the 
available records of the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. As noted 
above, some hundreds of Muslims removed in the 370s/980s to Hainan and 
Guangzhou to escape political turmoil in Champa. It is likely that it was these 
people who formed the nucleus of the Muslim community at Sanya on the 
southern coast of Hainan, which has continued into the present day.*° The 
other event, reflected in the listings of Muslim envoys to the Song court, was 
the Cola attacks on South East Asia. The reasons for these attacks are not clear, 
but the possibility that the Cola ruler Rajéndra I wished to take control of the 
trade passing through the Straits of Malacca should not be excluded. Raids are 
suggested for 408/1017 and 416/1025. While missions to China from Da shi (the 
‘Arab lands’) saw a hiatus from 410/t1or19 until the 440s/1050s, Champa missions 
to China led by Muslims continued during this period. It thus appears that 
Islamic trading links with the Straits were affected by the attacks on, and 
probable capture of, the major ports in the region by Cola forces. These 
military activities likely permanently changed the patterns of Middle Eastern 


41 The links between Barus and the various ports of the Middle East are discussed in 
Claude Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus, Sumatra: Le Site de Lobu Tua, II Etude 
archéologique et Documents, Cahier d’Archipel 30, (Paris, 2003), ‘Ch. II ‘Conclusions 
historiques’, pp. 45 6 and 60 2. 

42 Claude Guillot and Sonny Ch. Wibisono, ‘Le verre 4 Lobu Tua: Etude préliminaire’, in 
Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus I, pp. 189 206; and Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus II, ch. V 
“Céramique du Proche Orient’, pp. 171 96. 

43 Marie France Dupoizat, ch.IV “Céramique chinoise’, in Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus 
II, pp. 103 69. 

44 Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus II. See ‘ch. VII Verre’, p. 268, plate 58. See also Ludvik 
Kalus, ‘Le plus ancienne inscription islamique du monde malais?’, Archipel, 59 (2000), 
Pp. 23 4. 

45 Hirth and Rockhill, Chau Ju kua, p. 51. 

46 For one of the few historical reports on this community, see Chen Da sheng and 
Claudine Salmon, ‘Rapport preliminaire sur la découverte de tombes musulmanes 
dans I’Ile de Hainan’, Archipel, 38 (1989), pp. 75 106. 
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trade to the archipelago. We certainly have evidence of the likely related rise of 
the Tamil guilds in Barus during that century.” Muslims resident in Champa, 
however, continued to operate their tribute trade missions to China. 


Islam in South-East Asia from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries 


By the second half of the fifth/eleventh century, envoy merchants from the 
Middle East were again arriving in China by sea, through South East Asia. 
This period also saw a major shift in the region’s maritime trade, with the 
Fujian port of Quanzhou eclipsing the former trade centre of Guangzhou. 
Quanzhou quickly became the site of mosques**® and Tamil temples, as the 
maritime merchants from lands extending all the way to West Asia brought 
trade products to China and took Chinese products on their return journeys. 
On this voyage, it is clear that Champa was a major staging post. As noted 
above, Muslim traders were leading Champa missions into China throughout 
the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centuries. A Chinese official text the 
Song Hui yao records the following of Champa in the fifth/ eleventh or sixth/ 
twelfth century: “There are also mountain cattle, but they cannot be used for 
ploughing. They are only killed in sacrifice to the spirits. When they are about 
to be slaughtered, a medium is instructed to offer prayers, which sound thus: 
“Allahu Akhbar”. In translation, this means: “May he be early reborn.” Here 
then we have a Chinese account which, although somewhat erroneous in 
interpretation, clearly records that an important element of animal slaughter 
in at least part of Champa society was the affirmation of the supreme greatness 
of Allah. The same work notes: “Their customs and clothing are similar to 
those of the country of Da shi [the Arab world].’ In that the Chinese chronicler 
considers these to have been aspects of Champa society, there must have been 
a considerable Islamic community residing in at least the major trade port of 
that polity during this period. The provenance of two Kufic inscriptions earlier 
ascribed to Champa has been shown to be very suspect,” but are now not 
needed for us to demonstrate an Islamic community in Champa at this time. 
That the Islamic communities of China and South East Asia were intimately 


47 See, for example, Y. Subbarayalu, “The Tamil merchant guild inscription at Barus: A 
rediscovery’, in Guillot (ed.), Histoire de Barus I, pp. 25 33. The inscription is dated to the 
equivalent of 1088 CE. 

48 The oldest mosque in Quanzhou the Qingjing mosque _ reputedly dates from the 
eleventh century when the port began to rise in importance. 

49 Ludvik Kalus, ‘Réinterprétation des plus anciennes stéles funéraires islamiques nou 
santariennes: I. Les deux inscriptions du “Champa”’, Archipel, 66 (2003). 
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tied during the sixth/twelfth century is apparent from a comment by al Idrisi 
(493 560/1100 65), who stated that when China was convulsed by troubles, 
the (Muslim) merchants would descend to the harbours of a place they 
called Zabaj.”° This was a reference to the ports of Sumatra and surround 
ing areas. 

Halfway around the globe, in and near the Red Sea, the sixth/twelfth 
and seventh/thirteenth centuries saw Yemeni ports developing their links 
with regions to the east under the aegis of the Ayytibids (566 648/1171 1250) 
in Egypt and subsequently the local Rasulid dynasty (625 858/1228 1454). 
This revitalised the luxury and spice trades with India and ports further 
east, providing further avenues for Muslims to travel to and interact with 
people from the South East Asian realm, as well as further reasons for South 
East Asians and Chinese to travel to the major Islamic centres in the Middle 
East. 

Quanzhou thus became the end port for the long journey from the Arab 
and Persian lands, as well as a key port for those Muslims trading from 
South East Asia. From the sources we have available, more than half of the 
foreign trade into Quanzhou appears to have been controlled by Muslims 
in this period. By the seventh/thirteenth century, when the Mongols ruled 
over China, it appears that Quanzhou was being administered as a Muslim 
polity, funded through its trade with South East Asia and beyond. The boom 
in maritime trade during the sixth/twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries 
underwrote Islamic power in Quanzhou, and in this, Pu Shougeng and his 
family were major players. 

Islamic links between Quanzhou and Brunei during this period are evi 
denced by material remains. A grave of a Song dynasty official surnamed Pu 
and likely from Quanzhou has been found in Brunei. Dated to the equivalent 
of 662/1264, it is the earliest Chinese script gravestone in South East Asia as 
well as one of the earliest Muslim gravestones.” The Pu clan was a major 
element in the story of Islam in the maritime realm which connected South 
East Asia and south China. One account suggests that an unnamed Pu 


50 al Idrist, Opus geographicum, ed. E. Cerulli et al., 2 vols. (Rome, 1970), vol. I, p. 62. Cited 
in Laffan, Finding Java, p. 22 n. 65. 

The assumption is that this official surnamed Pu was, like other members of the Pu clan, 
a Muslim. There exists in Leran, east Java an Islamic gravestone dated 475/1082 of a 
woman, the daughter of Maimun. However, there is no firm evidence that the grave 
stone originated in Java, and it has been suggested that it was possibly brought there as 
ballast. See Ludvik Kalus and Claude Guillot, ‘Réinterprétation des plus anciennes stéles 
funéraires islamiques nousantariennes: II. La stéle de Leran (Java) datée de 475/1082 et 
les stéles associées’, Archipel, 67 (2004), pp. 17 36. 
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ancestor had originally come to Guangzhou from somewhere in the Arab 
world and was appointed as the headman of the foreign quarter in that city, 
eventually becoming the richest man in the entire region. Another version 
suggests that this person was a noble from Champa which, as noted above, 
does not preclude him from having been an Arab. Could he have been a 
descendant of the Pu Luo e who led his family members to Hainan from 
Champa in 376/986 following political disturbance in that place? The fact 
remains that during the sixth/twelfth century a person ‘surnamed’ Pu, a 
Muslim, was one of the richest men in the city of Guangzhou, and behind 
whose residence was a giant ‘stupa’ that was unlike Buddhist ones. This was 
likely the minaret of the Huai sheng si, the famous mosque of Guangzhou. 
The wealth of the family, however, declined, and the son of the Guangzhou 
foreign headman, named Pu Kaizong (jfbias), removed the family to 
Quanzhou,” as that port rose to dominate the trade with South East Asia 
and beyond. It was his son, Pu Shougeng (j#fiaz/3£), who was to become 


famed in the histories of Quanzhou, Chinese Islam and maritime trade with 
South East Asia.” Reputedly for his assistance in suppressing pirates in the 
region of Quanzhou, Pu Shougeng was rewarded by the Song court in 672/ 
1274 with the position of maritime trade supervisor in the port. All maritime 
trade through Quanzhou was subject to his control, and as this was the major 
port of the entire polity, the opportunities for gain would have been enor 
mous. He and his brother also operated many ships. Pu Shougeng was 
subsequently appointed to even higher office with a provincial post, only a 
few years before the Yuan armies crushed the Southern Song capital at 
Hangzhou and the Song dynasty came to an end. 

Even before they took Hangzhou, the Yuan generals had recognised the 
power of Pu Shougeng and his brother in south eastern China and had sent 
envoys to invite them to side with the Yuan. The Pu brothers knew where 
their future lay, and they gave their allegiance to the incoming Mongols, 
probably by 674/1276. The importance of this to the Yuan was enormous, as it 
provided them with a local regime possessing access to the sea, something 
which the Mongols had never commanded. Their new ally subsequently 
massacred the Song imperial clansmen who resided in Quanzhou, showing 
his allegiance to the Mongols. The Yuan rulers richly rewarded those who had 
assisted them and Pu Shougeng was appointed as the Grand Commander of 


52 This is noted in He Qiaoyuan, Min Shu (HJ) [An account of Fujian] (Fuzhou, 1994), juan 
152. 

53 For the most detailed account of Pu Shougeng, see Kuwabara, ‘On P’u Shou kéng’, 2, 
pp. 1 79, and 7 (1935), pp. 1 104. 
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Fujian and Guangdong, and subsequently as a vice minister of the Fujian 
administration. Pu was tasked with assisting the Mongols in both promoting 
maritime trade and providing ships and personnel for some of the Mongol 
invasions of overseas polities. It is not surprising that the first countries to 
respond to Pu Shougeng’s invitation to resume trade were Champa in South 
East Asia and Ma’abar on the subcontinent both major trading polities with 
large Muslim populations. One of the latest reports we have of Pu Shougeng, 
dating from 680/1281, notes that he had been ordered by the Yuan emperor to 
build 200 ocean going ships, of which 50 had been finished. 

The arrival of the Yuan forces in southern China in the 670s/1270s and the 
violence which accompanied that arrival had apparently spurred some 
Muslims to leave Chinese ports and, as in the past, flee south. Li Tana has 
examined the Vietnamese annals on this point and found reference to Muslim 
refugees from China arriving in the Vietnamese polity in 672/1274.°* This date 
fits well with the last ditch Song defence of Yangzhou during the Yuan attack 
on that city in 673/1275. Yangzhou was a very cosmopolitan city and it would 
not have been surprising if some of the Muslims resident there would have 
opted for safer climes to the south prior to the attack.” 

At approximately the same time, on the other side of the archipelago, we 
begin to see evidence of the emergence of Muslim rulers in South East Asia. 
An Islamic gravestone is reported for a Sultan Sulayman bin ‘Abd Allah bin al 
Basir of Lamreh dated 608/r1211.°%° The dating of the gravestone remains 
controversial, but if confirmed this will be the first evidence of a Muslim 
ruler in the Nusantaran world. Separately, in the account of his return journey 
by sea from China, Marco Polo reported in the 690s/1290s that the Sumatran 
city of Pérlak/Ferlec was Muslim,” but neighbouring urban centres named 
Basman and Samara were not. The latter polity was more than likely 
Samudera, where a gravestone of the reputed first Islamic ruler of that 


54 Personal communication from Li Tana. For original text, see Chen Ching ho, BR FE RL 
(AME AAS Ki EECA GB AN, (Dai Viet sir ky todn thir) (Tokyo, 1985 6), 
Pp. 348 9. 

55 One apparent victim of the battles at this time was Pu Ha ting, a sayyid of the sixteenth 
generation and builder of the Xianhe mosque in Yangzhou, who died in 673/1275. See 
Leslie, Islam in traditional China, p. 48. 

56 Suwedi Montana, ‘Nouvelles données sur les royaumes de Lamuri et Barat’, Archipel, 53 
(1997), pp. 85 96. See p. 92. There remains much dispute over the dating and other 
aspects of this gravestone. 

57 ‘This kingdom, you must know, is so frequented by the Saracen merchants that they 
have converted the natives to the Law of Mahommet__I mean the townspeople only, 
for the hill people live for all the world like beasts.’ Henry Yule (trans. and ed.), The book 
of Ser Marco Polo, 2 vols., 3rd edn (London, 1929), vol. II, p. 284. 
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polity Sultan Malik al Salih dated 696/1297 has been found.*® In the 680s/ 
1280s, two envoys came to the Yuan court from Samudera (Su mu da), and 
they bore patently Islamic names Hasan and Sulayman. These phenomena 
suggest a new age in the relationship between Islam and South East Asia, with 
rulers of polities adopting the new religion. That the rise of these Islamic 
polities was linked with the rise and expansion of the Mamliks (648 923/1250 
1517) in Egypt is suggested by the adoption by Samuderan sultans of the title 
al Malik al Zahir, an apparent commemoration of the Mamluk sultan al Malik 
al Zahir Rukn al Din Baybars al Bunduqdari (r. 658 76/1260 77) of Egypt and 
Syria, who had defeated the Seventh Crusade sent by Louis IX, as well as the 
Mongol forces at ‘Ayn Jaliit in Palestine in 658/1260. The indigenous tradition 
relating to these earliest Islamic polities in Sumatra was later recorded, some 
what anachronistically, in Hikayat Raja raja Pasai.”” 

More direct links between Samudera and the ports of western India are 
evidenced by the material remains of the age. The cemeteries of Samudera have 
a range of gravestones, some with bismillahs in Kufic script, and these have been 
shown to be linked with the gravestones of Cambay in Gujarat. These stones 
were seemingly imported from Cambay, but were carved locally with local 
artistic elements.°° Muslim traders from the Arab world had long traded 
through Cambay, and Elizabeth Lambourn provides a revealing study detailing 
the pre conquest regional networks of Islamic judges and clerics connecting 
Rasulid Yemen with the ports along the western coast of India.” It was only in 
the early eighth/fourteenth century however that Gujarat was taken by the 
Khaljis and Islamic rule was instituted in the region. The links between Gujarat 
and the archipelago strengthened through the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/ 
fifteenth centuries, with 1,000 Gujarati merchants residing in Melaka in the early 


58 For further details of the gravestones, see Elizabeth Lambourn, “The formation of the 
batu Aceh tradition in fifteenth century Samudera Pasai’, Indonesia and the Malay World, 
32 (2004), pp. 211 48. 
59 See A.H. Hill, “Hikayat Raja raja Pasai’, Journal of the Malaysian Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 33, 2 June 1960). 
60 More details can be found in Lambourn, “The formation of the batu Aceh tradition’. See 
also Lambourn, ‘From Cambay to Pasai and Gresik the export of Gujarati grave 
memorials to Sumatra and Java in the 15th century AD’, Indonesia and the Malay World, 
31, 90 (2003), pp. 221 89; and Lambourn, ‘La production de marbre sculpté 4 Cambaye 
au Gujarat et son exportation dans I’Océan Indien (XIIIle XVe siécles Ap. J. C.)’, in J. M. 
dos Santos Alves, C. Guillot and R. Ptak (eds.), Mirabilia Asiatica: Produtos raros no 
comércio maritimo. Produits rares dans le commerce maritime. Seltene Waren im Seehandel 
(Wiesbaden and Lisbon, 2003), pp. 209 52. 
Elizabeth Lambourn, ‘India from Aden: Khutba and Muslim urban networks in late 
thirteenth century India’, in Kenneth R. Hall (ed.), Secondary cities and urban networking 
in the Indian Ocean realm c. 1400 1800, (Lanham, MD, 2008), pp. 55 98. 
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tenth/sixteenth century when the Portuguese arrived there. Such connections 
drew Kern to note: “The gravestones erected on Malik al Salih’s grave were 
brought in ready made from Cambay.™ This is then where we must look for 
the source of the spiritual and material links which joined Samudera to the 
world of Islam.’ This opinion is disputed by other scholars. Marrison, for 
example, proposes that south India was a far more obvious source, given the 
long term existence of Islamic communities there, the local title Perumal used 
in both southern India and Pasai, along with the dominance of the Shafi school, 
something which was not the case in Gujarat.°* Marrison was, in some ways, 
repeating the arguments put earlier by Snouk Hurgronje.” The arguments 
hinge on the emergence of Islam in Kerala, but the chronology of this remains a 
disputed issue. While there are Islamic gravestones there dated as early as the 
second/eighth century, the tradition of local adherents appears to date only 
from the early sixth/twelfth century.”° 

The new appearance of the name Java’ in Arab sailing itineraries (with the 
concurrent decline of the earlier generic term Zabaj) in the early part of the 
seventh/ thirteenth century, and the description of Jawa as ‘one of the lands of 
China’, suggests new trade routes at this time, resultant from changes both in 
China, where maritime trade was being encouraged by the Southern Song 
dynasty, and in South East Asia and India. These changes were also reflected 
in the patterns of the spread of Islam. 


Islam in South-East Asia in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries 


Why Islamic polities should have emerged in northern Sumatra in the seventh/ 
thirteenth century remains an enigma. It is obvious that Muslim traders had 
been passing and stopping at these port polities for centuries before this. It is 
likely that the rise of Islamic states in Sumatra was linked with the decline of the 
Cola dynasty in southern India, the collapse of that country into war and the end 


62 Lambourn dismisses this and notes that these gravestones were in fact ninth/ fifteenth 
or tenth/sixteenth century local remakes of earlier stones, perhaps commissioned by 
the Acehnese after their conquest of Samudera Pasai in 1524. 

63 R.A. Kern, De Islam in Indonesié (The Hague, 1947), p. 9. 

64 G.E. Marrison, “The coming of Islam to the East Indies’, Journal of the Malaysian Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 24, 1 (Feb. 1951), pp. 28 37. 

65 G. W.]J. Drewes, ‘New light on the coming of Islam to Indonesia?’, Bijdragen tot de Taal , 
Land en Volkenkunde, 124 (1968), p. 441. 

66 A. P. Ibrahim Kunju, ‘Origin and spread of Islam in Kerala’, in Ashgar Ali Engineer (ed.), 
Kerala Muslims: A historical perspective (New Delhi, 1995). See pp. 18 21. See also 
Chapter 9 in the present volume by Michael Pearson. 
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of the integrated regional economy which incorporated the northern Sumatran 
polities. With the rise of the more domestically oriented Vijayanagara in south 
ern India, the linkages of the Hindu Buddhist polities of Sumatra with the 
subcontinent would have declined, as would have the Tamil guilds, likely 
providing new avenues for religious conversion. However, the ports of the 
Malabar coast and Sumatra continued to be meeting places and commercial 
marts for traders from Yemen, South East Asia and China. The expansion of 
Islamic trading networks, and some have suggested Sufi guilds, along these 
maritime trade routes appears to have thus burgeoned. 

From the eighth/fourteenth century we see growing evidence of the 
expansion of Islam in South East Asia. In Sumatra (or al Jawa as he referred 
to it), Ibn Battiita recorded what he, or his informants, observed when passing 
through the port polity of Samudera in 746/1345 and 747/1346. He noted that 
the ruler one Sultan al Malik al Zahir was ‘a Shafi in madhhab and a lover 
of jurists’ who ‘often fights against and raids the infidels’. It was further noted 
that ‘the people of his country are Shafi’ who are eager to fight infidels and 
readily go on campaign with him. They dominate the neighbouring infidels 
who pay jizya to have peace.” Through the account provided, we see a polity 
whose ruler was engaged in frequent jihad, who sent missions to Delhi and to 
Zaitun/ Quanzhou, and who, at home, was surrounded by viziers, secretaries, 
sharifs, jurists, poets and army commanders, and who obviously had close 
links with Islamic societies to the west, and direct sea links with Quilon. The 
Shafit school which the sultan followed has remained important throughout 
Indonesia and in the coastal areas of India. We should not, however, consider 
this to have been simply a Middle Eastern society or ruling structure trans 
planted to South East Asia. It has been remarked that Ibn Battita likely 
concentrated excessively on the cosmopolitan Arab/Iranian aspects of the 
court, and ignored the Indic and local elements unfamiliar to him. Certainly, 
the batu Aceh of the period reflect a strong indigenous element to the polity.®* 

Ibn Battiita then visited Mul Jawa, the ‘country of the infidels’, which is 
accepted to mean that Islam had not gained any real foothold in the island of 
Java by the mid eighth/fourteenth century. The only other major stop on the 
voyage to China was Tawélisi, which has never been definitively identified. 
The long standing importance of Champa as a stop on the Islamic trade 
route to China, however, makes it the leading candidate. This supposition is 


67 H.A.R. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Battuta AD 1325 1354, trans. with revisions and notes from 
the Arabic text, ed. C. Defrémery and B. R. Sanguinetti, completed with annotations by 
C.F. Beckingham, Hakluyt Society (London, 1994), vol. IV, pp. 876 7. 

68 Lambourn, “The formation of the batu Aceh tradition’. 
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supported by Yamamoto Tatsuro’s equation of Kailtikari, the name of the 
largest city in Tawalisi according to Ibn Battiita, with the Cham name Klaung 
Garai.”° 

The earlier West Asian links of Champa are manifested in the princess 
whom Ibn Battiita met in this polity, who spoke to him in Turkish, who was 
literate in Arabic and who wrote out the bismillah in the presence of the visitor. 
The polity itself, however, he considered to be outside of Islam. He then 
travelled on to China, where Ibn Battita noted the option of staying with 
Muslim merchants resident there, and that in Zaitun/Quanzhou, the 
‘Muslims live in a separate city’. There he met Muslims from Isfahan and 
Tabriz. It thus appears that, for Ibn Batttita in the mid eighth/ fourteenth 
century, all the areas between the Islamic polity at Samudera and China 
remained outside Islam. 

Events which occurred in southern China not long after the visit by Ibn 
Batttita, however, were to have major effects on Islam in South East Asia. The 
port of Quanzhou was controlled by Muslims during this period, the Mongol 
Yuan rulers including them within the semu’® group of Central Asian and 
Middle Eastern officials who exercised Yuan power over the Chinese inhab 
itants. The two major groups competing for power over the city and its 
foreign trade were the locally born Islamic families, including that of Pu 
Shougeng, and the newly arrived Isfahan group of Persians, both merchants 
and troops, who had come to the area with the Yuan armies. In the 750s/1350s, 
a descendant of Pu Shougeng, named Na wu na, controlled the local maritime 
trade supervisorate for the Yuan court, while the Persians were represented 
by two people Sai fu ding and A miliding both holding military positions 
as brigade commanders. At a time when the Yuan was in steep decline, and 
when rebellions against the Yuan administration were occurring widely 
throughout China, it is not surprising that the tensions in Quanzhou also 
spilled over. The Yuan History tells us: ‘In the spring of the seventeenth year of 
the Zhi zheng reign [758/1357], the local brigade commanders Sai fu ding and 
A mi li ding rebelled and took control of Quanzhou.’ This so called Isfahan”" 
rebellion was to last for ten years. It is possible that the prominent merchant 


69 The name of a Cham temple complex (Po Klaung Garai) located at Phanrang in what is 
today Ninh Thuan province. It comprises three towers dating back to about 700/1300, 
built during the reign of Cham king Jaya Simhavarman II. See Tatsuro Yamamoto, ‘On 
Tawalisi as described by Ibn Battuta’, Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, 8, 1936, p. 117. 

7o A reference to people from Central Asia and West Asia. 

71 Chen and Kalus, following Maejima Shinji, suggest an alternative that the Chinese 
term ‘yi xi ba xi’ should be reconstructed as ispah and that it derives from the Persian 
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Sharaf al Din of Tabriz, whom Ibn Battiita met in Quanzhou and from whom 
he noted that he had borrowed money in India, was the same ‘Sai fu ding’ 
who is mentioned in the Yuan text.”” 

By 763/1362, the forces of Sai fu ding controlled much of the area around the 
provincial capital Fuzhou, but were then defeated by Yuan forces and fled back 
to Quanzhou, where it is reported that A mi li ding was killed by the maritime 
trade supervisor Na wu na, who seized control of the Isfahan forces. He was in 
turn killed and his forces destroyed in 767/1366. It has been suggested that the 
members of the Pu Shougeng clan and others from earlier Arab and Cham 
inflows into Quanzhou were Sunni, while the Isfahan forces were Shi‘ite. This 
possibly intra Islamic struggle in Quanzhou also quickly involved Mongol forces 
of the Yuan and then the Chinese themselves who felt that they had been 
maltreated under Yuan rule. The breakdown of dynastic order gave an oppor 
tunity to a more powerful contender for regional power Chen Youding, a 
former Yuan general, who was appointed governor of Fujian province. With the 
assistance of Jin Ji, a general of Persian origin, he began methodically murdering 
Sunni followers, as well as destroying Sunni graves, mosques and residences. It 
appears that initially the purge was directed at Sunni followers, but that it was 
later expanded by some of the forces into a broader anti Islamic campaign, with 
the depredations lasting for almost a decade after Chen Youding captured 
Quanzhou. Those who escaped the purge either fled into the mountains or 
set sail. This flight of Muslims by sea from Quanzhou and elsewhere in Fujian 
into South East Asia in the 760s/1360s greatly stimulated the development of 
Islam in the latter region. Those who remained in Quanzhou, including the 
prominent Guo clan, appear to have been descendants of the Persian Shi‘ites. 

Not much more than a decade after the first massacres in Fujian, Muslim 
tombs began to appear in Java. Most of these were devoted to elite figures 
apparently intimately involved with the administration of the Majapahit 
state. These gravestones (maesan) began appearing at Trowulan and Trayala 
near ancient Majapahit in the 770s/1370s and their dates extend well into the 
second half of the ninth/fifteenth century.” They were inscribed with the 
Saka year in ancient Javanese script on one side of the stone, and with pious 


term sepah, meaning ‘great army’. See Chen Da sheng and Ludvik Kalus, Corpus 
dinscriptions arabes et persanes en Chine, 1. Province de Fujian (Quanzhou, Fuzhou, 
Xiamen) (Paris, 1991). See p. 45 n. 151. 

72 It is also likely not coincident that another senior person whom Ibn Battita met in 
Quanzhou was Shaykh al Islam Kamal al Din, ‘a pious man’ who indeed came from 
Isfahan. Was he the other leader of the rebellion, “A mili ding’ (Kamal al Din)? 

73 See Louis Charles Damais, ‘Etudes javanaises: Les tombes musulmans datées de 
Tralaya’, Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise d’Extréme Orient, 48 (1956), pp. 353 415. See listing 
and dates of the graves on p. 411. 
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Islamic inscriptions in Arabic on the other. Given what we know of the situation 
in Quanzhou in the 760s/1360s and the links already established between 
Champa and Quanzhou in this period, the existence of the tomb of Puteri 
Cémpa (the Champa princess) in Trowulan,” dated to 852/1448, underlines 
the likelihood that these graves belong to Muslims who fled the conflagrations 
in southern China in the 760s/1360s, and were then engaged in various capaci 
ties by the Majapahit court, maintaining links with both Champa and the 
southern Chinese ports. The sudden appearance ofa group of Muslims, possibly 
Sunni, intimately tied to the Javanese administration is otherwise difficult to 
explain. It is possible that this Puteri Cémpa was Haji Ma Hong Fu’s wife, whom 
Parlindungan’s ‘Annals of Semarang and Cirebon’ tell us, ‘had passed away and 
was buried in Majapahit according to Islamic rites’ in or just before 853/1449.” 
Earlier references in these annals tell us that Haji Ma Hong Fu, who had his 
origins in Yunnan, had been married to the daughter of Haji Bong Tak Keng, 
who had been appointed by the Chinese in Champa.”° At Surabaya, the pécat 
tanda, that is, the ‘head of the market’, at Terung was also a Chinese person 
employed as an official by the Majapahit court, and it was he who protected a 
young Muslim who had come from Champa and who would later become 
Raden Rahmat.” While Damais and others believe that the people interred in 
the Trowalan and Trayala graves were Javanese, the possibility should thus also 
be considered that these were people from abroad who had given their 
allegiance to the Majapahit polity. New polities on Java also suggest new arrivals 
at this time. Demak on the northern Javanese coast first appeared in the his 
torical record in 779/1377, and is recorded as having sent ‘tribute’ to the Ming 
court in 796/1394. The possible founding of this pesisir (coast) polity by refugees 
in the 760s/ 1360s or 770s/ 1370s conforms to all that we know of it. Javanese texts 
also record Muslim leaders coming to Java from Champa, and settling in the 
three most important early centres of Islamic propaganda § Surabaya 


74 The grave remains today an Islamic pilgrimage site. 

75 H.J. de Graaf and G. Th. Pigeaud, Chinese Muslims in Java in the 15th and 16th centuries: 
The Malay Annals of Sémarang and Cérbon, ed. M.C. Ricklefs, Monash Papers on 
Southeast Asia, 12 (Melbourne, 1984), p. 20. I am assigning this text more veracity 
than hitherto accorded to it for reasons detailed below. For Parlindungan see pp. 396 7. 

76 Ibid., p. 14. This fits precisely with the date of the Trowulan tomb, but those who are 
suspicious of the Parlindungan source might point to the fact that Damais’s article on 
the tombs was published in 1956, while Parlindungan’s work Tuanku Rao within which 
the ‘Annals’ are contained, was only published in 1964, allowing for the information on 
the tombs to be incorporated in the latter work. 

77 Denys Lombard and Claudine Salmon, ‘Islam and Chineseness’, in Gordon, The 
Propagation of Islam, p. 184. See also the correlation in Javanese texts between Champa 
and the spread of Islam as detailed by Manguin in “The introduction of Islam into 
Champa’, pp. 294 5. 
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(Ngampel), Gresik (Giri) and Cirebon (Gunung Jati). By the early ninth/ 
fifteenth century, Gresik had over 1,000 ‘Chinese’ families, likely including the 
Muslim people of diverse ethnic origins who had fled from Fujian. 

Evidence from Sumatra also supports the argument for a flight of hybrid 
Persian Arab Cham Chinese Muslims out of southern China into maritime 
South East Asia during the 760s/1360s. Recent archaeological surveys and 
excavations in Barus reveal that the earliest Islamic tombstone found there 
dates from 772/1370,”* which fits excellently with the chronology proposed 
above. The name of the woman buried beneath the tombstone Suy maybe 
Chinese, while the inscription itself contains Persian grammar and Arabic 
terms. Thus, the 760s/1360s likely saw the return of an Islamic community to 
Barus following the driving out of the earlier community in the fifth/eleventh 
century by the Colas. By the beginning of the tenth/sixteenth century, Tomé 
Pires spoke of Barus as being a wealthy port and well known to the Gujaratis, 
Persians, Arabs, Tamils and Bengalis. 

Brunei’s adoption of Islam in this period is reflected in the gravestone of a 
eighth/fourteenth century sultan, named ‘Maharaja Bruni’, found in the 
Residency cemetery in Bandar Seri Begawan. Links between that community 
and China are indicated by the fact that the gravestone was certainly manu 
factured in Quanzhou and transported to Brunei, as it is almost identical to 
those carved in China and, like them, is also made of diabase and inscribed 
completely in Arabic. In Terengganu, a stone inscribed in Malay written in 
Arabic script and dating from the eighth/fourteenth century suggests that 
Islamic law was being promoted in at least this estuary of the Malay peninsula. 
In both these places, there is evidence that Islam had been a recent arrival, and 
the process of adjustment was still taking place. The Brunei ruler, for example, 
was still being entitled maharaja”” while the Terengganu inscription referred 
to the Almighty by the Sanskritic name ‘Dewata Mulia Raya’ alongside the 
name Allah. In addition, the Terengganu law code provided for differentiated 
fines depending on social rank, a practice unknown to more orthodox Islam. 
Kern suggested that ‘we have here a stone inscription from a convert, 
undoubtedly assisted by someone learned in the law, among a population 
yet to be converted’.*° The same phenomenon is manifested in two late 


78 Ludvik Kalus, ch. XIV ‘Les sources épigraphiques musulmanes de Barus’, in Guillot 
(ed.), Histoire de Barus II, pp. 303 38. For the tombstone cited, see pp. 305 6. John Miksic 
drew my attention to this artefact. 

79 The title maharaja was still in use for the ruler of Brunei in the early fifteenth century. 

80 R.A. Kern, “The propagation of Islam in the Indonesian Malay archipelago’, in Gordon 
(ed.), The propagation of Islam, p. 36. 
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eighth/fourteenth century gravestones at Minye Tujuh in north Sumatra for 
the daughter of Sultan al Malik al Zahir,** which have inscriptions in both 
Arabic and in Old Malay written in an Indic inspired Sumatran script. That 
sometimes political power in the Islamic polities of South East Asia reverted to 
persons who were not Muslims is suggested by the fact that in the early tenth/ 
sixteenth century, the governor of Melaka wrote to the king of Portugal 
noting that ‘the king of Brunei is a pagan, the traders are Moors’.** 

Thus, the eighth/fourteenth century can certainly be seen as a period of 
wider extension of Islam within South East Asia. Apart from those manifesta 
tions noted above, Chinese texts note the existence of other Islamic rulers 
including Sultan ‘Melayu Da xi’, ruler of Samudera in 785/1383, and Sultan 
Zayn al ‘Abidin, who had assumed the rulership of that polity by 822/1419, 
Sultan Husayn, the ruler of Aru in 814/1411, and Muhammad Shah, the ruler of 
Lambri in 815/1412. Thus, by the beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century, the 
northern and eastern coasts of Sumatra were the location of at least three 
Muslim polities. Was the extension of the presence of Islam the result of the 
raids by Sultan al Malik al Zahir and his successors, as suggested by Ibn Battita? 
If so, can we assume that these polities also followed the Shafi school? 

Samudera remained a cosmopolitan centre of Islam in the early ninth/ 
fifteenth century. The grave of Naina Husam al Din, son of Naina Amin, 
dated Shawwal 823/Oct 1420, is headed by a gravestone which bears verses in 
Persian, apparently from Tayyibat. These Sumatran polities were the intellec 
tual and cultural centres of Islam in ninth/ fifteenth century South East Asia, 
thanks to their location, linking through maritime routes with the subcon 
tinent and the Middle East. Links with Gujarat appear to have been close and 
regular, with cemeteries at Samudera having some representations of grave 
stones from Cambay.” 

From the meagre evidence available, it also appears that Sufi influences 
came to South East Asia through Sumatra. A predecessor of the famous ninth 
tenth/fifteenth sixteenth century Sumatran mystic Hamzah Fansiiri bearing 
the nisba ‘al Jawi’, which suggests a South East Asian and likely Sumatran 


origin appears in a ninth/ fifteenth century collection of Sufi biographies. *4 


81 Either the same sultan whom Ibn Battita had met in the 1340s, or his son. 

82 Kern, “The propagation of Islam’, p. 66. 

83 Lambourn also describes booming local tombstone production during this period. See 
Lambourn, “The formation of the batu Aceh tradition’. 

84 See R. Michael Feener and Michael F. Laffan, ‘Sufi scents across the Indian Ocean: 
Yemeni hagiography as a source for the earliest history of Southeast Asian Islam’, 
Archipel, 70 (2005), pp. 185 208. 
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Aba ‘Abd Allah Mas‘tid b. Muhammad al Jawi is recorded as having been 
involved with major mystics and jurists in Aden and elsewhere in the Yemen 
during the seventh/thirteenth century, at a time when links with South East 
Asia were growing. The great shaykhs of Yemen, and their spiritual guide 
the famous Hanbali mystic ‘Abd al Qadir al Jilani (469 561/1077 1166) sub 
sequently featured in the spiritual genealogy of many South East Asian 
Muslims, in Sumatra and beyond. The name of al Jilant was, for example, 
later evoked in edicts issued by the Acehnese sultans. 

By the end of the eighth/fourteenth century, it appears that the influx of 
Muslims from southern China and the links with the Indian subcontinent had 
already begun to change the religious nature of Nusantara. It was at this 
juncture, following the coming to power in China of the usurping Ming 
emperor Yongle, that another southward push from China was to occur. 
The voyages of the eunuch Muslim admiral Zheng He, which extended over 
the period 807/1405 to 838/1435, have attracted a wide range of explanations as 
to their impetus and functions. The most appealing is that the usurping 
emperor Yongle needed to boost his legitimacy by extending Ming power 
over as great an area as possible.** The sending of these vast armadas under 
the command of Zheng He and other eunuch officials was intended to bring 
the known maritime world to submission. Thereby, a pax Ming could be 
established, trade nodes and routes to the West could be controlled, and both 
political and economic power would reside in the hands of the Ming emperor. 
It was thus that these missions proceeded along the trade routes which the 
Arabs and Persians had been using for centuries, all the way to the east coast of 
Africa. 

The prominence of Muslim traders and Muslim polities along the existing 
trade routes may have influenced the decision to have Muslims lead these 
massive missions, each of which comprised up to hundreds of ships and up to 
30,000 troops. Like Zheng He, some of the other senior commanders were 
Muslims, as were some of the soldiers and seamen who accompanied the 
missions. It was thus at this time, in an effort to soothe the remaining Muslims 
of Fujian, to aid the conscription of interpreters and pilots for the eunuch led 
armadas and to facilitate links with those who had fled southwards, that the 
Yongle emperor issued a proclamation in 810/1407 ordering that no more 
violence was to be perpetrated against Muslims. ‘No official, military or 


85 The claim that Yongle and other Ming emperors were secret Muslims is unsubstantiated 
by any accepted source. 
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civilian personnel shall despise, insult or bully [Muslims] and whoever dis 
obeys this order by doing so shall bear the consequences.’*° 

The Zheng He led navies established bases in the Straits of Malacca at 
Melaka itself and at Samudera in order to be able to control trade through 
that narrow waterway. The newly emergent polity of Melaka provided the 
Ming forces with a useful base, while the Ming forces provided Parameswara, 
the first ruler of Melaka, with the protection necessary to prosper without 
concern about the continuing threats from the Siamese and the Javanese. The 
Ming missions were certainly not intended by the Ming court to have a 
religious proselytising function, but given the religious affiliations of many 
of the senior members of the missions, it would not have been surprising if 
there had been efforts to encourage the adoption of a new religion among 
some of the political leaders met on the voyages. These missions had the 
added unintentional effect of linking together the major Muslim communities 
in southern China, and those throughout South East Asia and India, with the 
societies of the great Islamic centres of West Asia. Many of the rulers, or at 
least senior envoys, from places visited in South East Asia and beyond were 
carried in the Ming ships to the Chinese capital together with envoys from 
Islamic polities further west Cochin, Hormuz, Aden, Dhofar and even 
Mecca. Awareness of the extent and influence of Islam in these areas may 
have contributed to the ongoing Islamisation in South East Asia. 

Two urban areas Melaka and the northern coastal cities ofJava provide 
helpful data about the adoption of Islam among South East Asians during 
the first half of the ninth/ fifteenth century. Ma Huan, a Muslim who accom 
panied Zheng He on some voyages, recorded much about the ports and 
peoples visited during these voyages at the beginning of the ninth/ fifteenth 
century. He is known to have accompanied the voyages of 816 18/1413 15, 
824 5/1421 2 and 834 6/1431 3. These descriptions he collected into a vol 
ume entitled Ying yai sheng lan (or ‘Supreme Survey of the Ocean Shores’). 
Of Java, which he visited on the 816 18/1413 15 mission, he noted: 


The country contains three classes of persons. One class consists of the 
Muslim*’ people; they are all people from every foreign kingdom in the 
west who have flowed to this place as merchants; and in all matters of 
dressing and eating, they are all very clean. One class consists of T’ang 


86 Chen Da sheng (chief ed.), (Quanzhou Yisilan jiao shike (Islamic stone inscriptions from 
Quanzhou) (Quanzhou, 1984). See pp. 11 13. 

87 The term used was ‘Hui hui’, likely derived from Hui gu, the term by which the 
Chinese knew the Uighurs. 
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people,”® and they are all people from Guangdong and from Zhangzhou and 
Quanzhou and such places, who fled away and now live in this country; 
the food of these people, too, is choice and clean; and many of them follow 
the Muslim religion, observing the precepts and fasting. One class consists 
of the local people; they have very ugly and strange appearance, tousled hair 
and go in bare feet. They are devoted to devil worship, this country being 
among the ‘devil countries’ spoken of in Buddhist books. The food which 
these people eat is very dirty and bad. 


Of the new polity of Melaka, Ma Huan specifically states that: “The king of the 
country and the people of the country all follow the Muslim religion, fasting, 
doing penance and chanting liturgies.’ 

Further to the north, of Aru near Deli in Sumatra, Ma’s text notes: “The king 
of the country and the people of the country are all Muslim,’ while of Lambri 
on the northern coast of Sumatra, he recorded: “This country lies beside the 
sea and the population comprises only something over a thousand families. All 
are Muslims and they are very honest and genuine ... The king is also a 
Muslim.’ Even further north, in reference to the Bengal kingdom, the account 
reads: 


As to the dress worn by the king of the country and the chiefs, they all observe 
the ordinances of the Muslim religion, and their headwear and clothes are 
very neat and elegant ... there are also some people who speak the Farsi 
language ... The customs of the people, and the rites relating to coming of 
age, funerals, sacrifices and marriages all conform with the regulations of the 
Muslim religion. 


A number of points emerge from Ma Huan’s account. The first is that by 
the early part of the ninth/ fifteenth century, there were already quite a large 
number of Muslims, both Chinese and those from further west, resident in 
Tuban, Gresik, Surabaya and Majapahit on the northern coast of Java, but the 
‘local people’ had not adopted the religion. The second, is that many of the 
Chinese Muslims in Java had ‘fled’ from China, endorsing the thesis that they 
had fled the repercussions of the ‘Isfahan rebellion’ in Quanzhou. 

The process of the introduction of Islam to Melaka is worthy of a little 
further attention.*? Who was this king whom Ma Huan wrote of as being a 
Muslim? Ma Huan visited Melaka several times from 816/1413 to 836/1433, and 


88 An endonym for Chinese people. 

89 Christopher Wake has made a detailed study of the complexities of this process in his 
‘Melaka in the fifteenth century’, in Kernial Singh Sandhu and Paul Wheatley (eds.), 
Melaka: The transformation of a Malay capital c. 1400 1980, (Kuala Lumpur, 1983), vol. I, 
pp. 128 61. 
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over these twenty years there had been a number of rulers. The first ruler, 
Parameswara, who had come to Melaka from Sumatra, appears to have 
retained this Indic title until his death, which occurred sometime about 816/ 
1413. While he was probably not Muslim, he certainly employed Muslims in 
his relations with the Ming. The envoy he sent to China in 811/1408, for 
example, was named ‘Abd Allah Hasan. Parameswara was succeeded by his 
son Megat Iskandar Shah in about 817/1414, who, like his father, also travelled 
to the Ming court with the Zheng He missions.”° His successor, known by 
the title Sri Maharaja, likewise travelled to the Ming court, with Ma Huan in 
836/ 1433. By 849/1445, the Melakan ruler being recorded in Chinese texts was 
Sri Parameswara Dewa Shah, also a distinctly Indic title. Rivalry between 
Islamic and non Islamic contenders for the throne thus seems possible." It 
might be posited that Islamic rule in Melaka, perhaps up to the 830s/1430s, was 
underwritten by the power of the Ming forces who maintained a base in the 
city, and that when the Ming withdrew from South East Asia from the late 
830s/ 1430s, the power of those who had been supported by the Ming declined. 
This was certainly the case with the Ming installed Chinese rulers of 
Palembang over the same period. However, the re emergence of an Indic 

titled ruler in Melaka appears to have been a brief interregnum, as by the 
850s/1450s we read of a new ruler bearing a distinctly Islamic name Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah. His is the first reign we can firmly associate with any coinage, 
with the coins he minted bearing the legend: ‘Muzaffar Shah al Sultan / Nasir 
al dunya wa'l Din’. 

The expansion of Islam within the peninsula is likely to have been stimu 

lated by the existence of the sultanate at Melaka, and the spread of Malay 
people throughout this region. The monuments at Péngkalen Kémpas not far 


90 Ibid., p. 143. Tomé Pires’s account of the history of Melaka, which he collected during 
the early sixteenth century, specifically states that Iskandar Shah, whom he noted as 
Parameswara’s son, was initially not a Muslim. The account relates that only at the age 
of seventy two did he agree to marriage with some of the daughters of the ruler of Pasai 
and at the same time to accept the Islamic faith. See Armando Cortesao, The Suma 
oriental of Tomé Pires, Hakluyt Society (London, 1944), vol. II, pp. 241 2. 

91 The questions of conversion and naming are hugely complex, and when one examines 
the situations in these polities, we observe much hybridity in the situations of early 
Islam in South and South East Asia. The question of how the Muslim trade commun 
ities related to their host polities is an integral element of this. The term ‘sultan’ was 
Sanskritised and adopted by Hindu rulers, Muslim governors administered for Hindu 
kings, Hindus adopted Islamic garb and so forth. The complexities of the gradual 
process of Islamisation thus require much more detailed and specific studies than is 
allowed by this general overview. The various works of Wink, Eaton, Lambourn and 
Feener are useful for elucidating the issues of Islamic hybridity in South Asia, the Indian 
Ocean and South East Asia. 
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from the sultanate’s core suggest that this region was in transition to Islam in 
the 860s/1460s,”” while the first sultan of Pahang, who died in 880/1475, was a 
son of the sultan of Melaka,” suggesting a spread of the religion to the east of 
the peninsula. The role of South East Asians in this continuing spread of the 
religion in the region should not be ignored. 

How important then were the Zheng He voyages in stimulating conversion 
or otherwise promoting the spread of Islam in South East Asia? As noted, the 
purges in Fujian in the 76os/1360s had created an earlier influx of Muslims and 
therefore potential agents of Islamic conversion into South East Asia. It appears 
that the Ming voyages in the early ninth/fifteenth century made use of these 
people and their connections with Fujian, with South East Asia and with areas to 
the west. Anti Islamic violence had continued in Quanzhou and elsewhere in 
Fujian until the beginning of the ninth/fifteenth century, as evidenced by the 
810/1407 edict by the Yongle emperor forbidding any harassment of Muslims.”* 
The emperor also needed the Quanzhou Islamic connections with South East 
Asia to assist with these voyages. Navigators, translators and specialists in the 
Islamic societies of the Indian Ocean could be found in Quanzhou, which thus 
became an important port of call for the Chinese voyages to the Western Ocean. 

The Ming naval forces definitely became engaged in the politics of Java in 
the early part of the ninth/ fifteenth century. Chinese texts inform us that two 
competing rulers of Java a Western king and an Eastern king were both in 
contact with the Ming state in the early years of the century. The Ming naval 
forces were apparently in close contact with the Eastern ruler before he was 
killed by the Western ruler in 809/1406. A further 170 Ming troops involved 
with the Eastern kingdom were also killed, and as compensation for these 
people, the Ming court demanded 60,000 ounces of gold. As the Western king 
was the ruler of Majapahit, we may well surmise that the Eastern king ruled a 
newly emergent coastal polity, probably in Semarang Demak,” where a new 


92 See Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums, 9, 3 (1921), which contains Ivor H.N. 
Evans, ‘A grave and megaliths in Negri Sembilan with an account of some excavations ’; 
W.A. Wallace, ‘Plans of the Negri Sembilan grave and megaliths with notes’; and 
C. Boden Kloss, ‘Notes on the Pengkalan Kempas tombstone’. See also R. J. Wilkinson, 
“The Pengkalan Kémpas “saint”’, Journal of the Malayan Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 9, 1 
(1931), Pp. 134 5. 

93 The gravestone, which is extant, is an example of the batu Aceh tradition. 

94 See Chen, Quanzhou Yisilan jiao shike. 

95 Demak first appeared in Ming texts (under the name Dan ba) in 779/1377, which gels 
well with the thesis that it emerged as a base for the Muslim refugees who had fled from 
southern China in the 760s/1360s. See Geoff Wade (trans.), Southeast Asia in the Ming Shi 
lu: An open access resource, http://epress.nus.edu.sg/msl/entry/1883. 
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power base had arisen around the Muslim refugees who had fled from Fujian 
to South East Asia in the 760s/1360s and subsequently. This group would have 
had connections with the forces commanded by Zheng He, and been able to 
draw them into support for the new pesisir polity, resulting in the friction with 
the Western king _ the ruler of Majapahit.°° 

This scenario lends credence to the otherwise quite contentious Malay 
language Peranakan chronicles of Semarang and Cirebon ‘discovered’ and 
published by Mangaradja Parlindungan in the 1960s. Parlindungan’s account, 
supposedly derived from the Chinese community archives in these cities, 
depicts a wide ranging early ninth/fifteenth century network of Chinese 
Hanafi Muslims, spread throughout South East Asia, and tightly connected to 
Ming agents such as Zheng He. These Chinese Hanafi communities were 
supposedly established in Palembang, Sambas, Melaka and Luzon, as well as 
all along the north coast of Java at Ancol, Cirebon, Lasem, Tuban, Semarang, 
Gresik and Joratan. The account further assigns Chinese origins to some of the 
Islamic saints of Java, including Sunan Ngampel and Sunan Giri, as well as to 
Njai Gede Pinatih, the Great Lady of Gresik.*” 

It must be affirmed that much of the Parlindungan account is in accord with 
the evolution of the Chinese Muslim communities overseas as reflected in the 
foregoing history. People did flee from Quanzhou to various ports in South East 
Asia in the late eighth/fourteenth century, and the links which Parlindungan 
suggests are congruent with other sources he was unlikely to have known. The 
ninth/fifteenth century Xi yang fan guo zhi actually stated that all of the Chinese 
in Java were Muslims,® and within Java there are traditions of Chinese involve 
ment in the Islamisation of Java.”? The Sino Javanese envoy Ma Yong long (Ma 
Yong liang) is well attested in other sources, but, most interestingly, another of 
the leaders of the Javanese Hanafi community as reported in Parlindungan’s 
work Gan Eng Cu is found to have a correlate only in the Ming veritable 
records (Ming shi lu) which would not have been available to Parlindungan. Of 
Gan Eng Cu, the Parlindungan account reads: 


96 Relevant materials can be gleaned from the Ming Shi lu, Ming shi and Shu yu zhou zi lu. 
The last of these works notes that the Chinese who sojourned in Java were generally 
Muslims. 

97 See de Graaf and Pigeaud, Chinese Muslims in Java; D.A. Rinkes, Nine saints of Java (Kuala 
Lumpur, 1996); and Tan Yeok Seong, ‘Chinese element in the Islamisation of Southeast 
Asia’, Journal of the South Seas Society, 30, 1 and 2 (1975). 

98 Lombard and Salmon, ‘Islam and Chineseness’, p. 183. 

99 Slamet Muljana, Runtuhnja keradjaan Hindu Djawa dan timbulnja negara negara Islam di 
Nusantara (Jakarta, 1968), as quoted in Lombard and Salmon, ‘Islam and Chineseness’, 
p. 184. 
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1423: Haji Bong Tak Keng transferred Haji Gan Eng Cu from Manila/ 
Philippines to Tuban/Java to control the flourishing Hanafite Muslim com 
munities in Java, Kukang and Sambas. At that time, Tuban was Java’s main 
port, with the kingdom of Majapahit as hinterland. Haji Gan Eng Cu became 
a kind of consul general of the Chinese government, the Ming Emperor, 
having control of all Muslim Chinese communities in the southern Nan Yang 
countries including Java, Kukang and Sambas."°° 


In the Ming veritable records, we read of Gong Yong cai (#EAJA in 
Hokkien “Giong Eng cai’), a Chinese person acting as an envoy from Java, 
travelling to the Ming court in 832/1429, and receiving robes from the Chinese 
emperor, exactly as was recorded of Gan Eng Cu in Parlindungan’s work."” 
This reference opens up the possibility that these annals do provide us with 
new factual material on Sino Javanese Islamic networks of the ninth/ fifteenth 
century. 

Regardless of the veracity of this account, we do observe in this period the 
beginning of a new age of Islamisation along the Javanese northern coast."** 
We have evidence of Islam in Gresik by 822/1419,"° and further indications of 
the religion’s gradual growth along this coast. These pesisir communities were 
to become some of the most powerful agents of Islamic expansion in South 
East Asia both during the ninth/fifteenth century and beyond. Demak is 
depicted in some accounts as having waged jihdd against other pesisir polities 
through the ninth/ fifteenth century."** 

Further north, we also observe changes in the religious topography of the 
western littoral of the South East Asian mainland during the early ninth/ fifteenth 
century, which were also to affect maritime South East Asia. Bengal had become 
part of the Delhi sultanate following its capture by Turkish forces under 
Muhammad Bakhtiyar in the early seventh/thirteenth century, after which the 
khutba, diverse elements of Islamic administration and mosques were introduced 
to that place. Repeated attempts to throw off the controls of Delhi saw successive 
military expeditions against the region by Delhi, bringing ever more Muslim 
forces into the Bengali cultural region. In the middle of the eighth/ fourteenth 


too De Graaf and Pigeaud, Chinese Muslims in Java, p. 15. 

ror Ibid., pp. 15 16. 

102 For further details of which, see Lombard and Salmon, ‘Islam and Chineseness’, pp. 115 17. 

103 J.P. Moquette, ‘De datum op den grafsteen van Malik Ibrahim te Grisse’, Tijdschrift 
voor Indische Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, 54 (1912), pp. 208 14. Again the gravestone 
derived from Cambay. 

104 De Graaf and Pigeaud, however, write of a tradition which holds that the first Muslim 
ruler of Demak (who was of Chinese origin) did not emerge until the last quarter of the 
ninth/ fifteenth century. See H.J. de Graaf and Th. Pigeaud, Islamic states in Java, 100 
1700 (The Hague, 1976), pp. 6 8. 
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century, Shams al Din Ilyas Shah (r. 743 58/1342 57) established his own Bengal 
sultanate free of Delhi. The mid eighth/fourteenth century historian Shams i 
Siraj ‘Afif referred to him as the ‘sultan of the Bengalis’ and the ‘king of Bengal’, 
while his coins called him: “The just sultan, Shams al dunya wa al din, Abi’l 
Muzaffar Ilyas Shah, the sultan: The second Alexander, the right hand of the 
caliphate, the defender of the Commander of the Faithful’."”’ 

This rising polity promoted Islam as a state sponsored religion in a pan 
Islamic spirit. Later rulers also drew on imperial Persian symbols of authority, 
and tried to attract great poets from Shiraz to grace their courts. It was 
towards the end of the eighth/fourteenth century that a new force appeared 
in Bengal politics Sufis of the Chishti and Firdausi orders. Championing a 
reformed and purified Islam, they insisted that the state’s foreign and Islamic 
identity not be diluted by admitting Bengalis into the ruling class.'°° Similar 
influences were felt to the south, in the coastal polities of Sumatra and beyond. 

The history of early Bengali Islam aids an understanding not only of that 
South East Asian borderland itself, but also of the Islamic links and influences 
exerted on its many trading and political partners to the south east. Arakan, for 
example, was certainly influenced by the Bengal polity, politically and other 
wise, during the ninth/fifteenth century, even if Bengal’s support for the 
Arakanese king Naramithla in his battles with Ava remains unproven. 
Arakanese expansion was always northwards towards the ports of Bengal 
and it is likely through such temporary control over ports where Islam would 
have been most influential that the religion would come to have increasing 
influence within Arakan society.” 

In addition, early tenth/sixteenth century accounts show Bengali mer 
chants spread widely across the ports of the archipelago. In the peninsula 
and Sumatra, while tenth/sixteenth century rulers were already called sultan, 
as in Bengal, further east the title raja or patih was used. Tomé Pires noted in 
addition that ‘the people of Pase are for the most part Bengalees and the 
natives descend from this stock’.'°* He expanded: ‘Pase used to have heathen 
kings, and it must be a hundred and sixty years now since the said kings were 
worn out by the cunning of the merchant Moors there were in the kingdom of 


105 Richard M. Eaton, The rise of Islam and the Bengal frontier, 1204 1760 (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1993), p. 41. 

106 Ibid., p. 50. 

107 For further details, see the various contributions to Jos Gommans and Jacques Leider 
(eds.), The maritime frontier of Burma: Exploring political, cultural and commercial inter 
action in the Indian Ocean world, 1200 1800 (Leiden, 2002). 

108 Cortesao, The Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, p. 142. 
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Pase, and the said Moors held the sea coast and they made a Moorish king of the 
Bengali caste, and from that time until now the kings of Pase have always been 
Moors.’"°? If we are to assign credence to Pires’s dates, we can say that his 
account supports the supposition which is suggested by other evidence, that 
Pasai was actually originally a separate polity from Samudera, and that, on the 
latter’s demise, Pasai incorporated Samudera’s history into its own hikayat."° 
The Samudera Bengal connection in the middle of the ninth/ fifteenth century 
is also evidenced by Chinese texts which record that Ai yan, the nephew of Song 
Yun, who had travelled to the Ming court in the 840s/1440s as an emissary of 
™ §. Q. Fatimi based his argument 
that Islam came to the Straits of Malacca from Bengal mainly on the claims of 
Pires."* Hooker has suggested that this is unlikely, given that the Hanafi school 
was predominant in Bengal, whereas throughout the archipelago it is the Shafi 


Bengal, was at the time based in Samudera. 


school which dominates."’ However, the envoy Song Yun mentioned above 
was likely at least partly Chinese and it may be significant that both the Bengali 
and early South East Asian Chinese versions of Islam were Hanafi, which were 
later overwhelmed or surpassed by that of the Shafi school. 

When Tomé Pires wrote his unparalleled account of South East Asia in the 
early tenth/sixteenth century, he reported a situation where Islam had 
become a very integral part of the region." The ruler of Bengal was recorded 
as ‘a faithful Mohammedan’. Of Siam, Pires noted that while it did not have 
many ‘Moors’, there were Arabs, Persians, Bengalis and Klings found in the 
trade ports. Champa was said to have no Muslims, while Cochin China was 
reportedly unfriendly to Muslims. Of Sumatra, he noted: “The land of 
Palembang used to have heathen kings of its own and it was subject to the 
cafre king of Java, and after the Moorish pates of Java had made themselves 
masters of the sea coasts, they made war on Palembang for a long time and 
took the land, and it had no more kings, only pates.’ This suggests an extension 
to Sumatra of the jihad which had been waged along the northern coast of Java 
during the early ninth/fifteenth century. The rulers of Aru, Arcat, Siak, 
Kampar and Jambi, all on the island of Sumatra, are also noted as being 


109 Ibid., p. 143. 

110 For which see Hill, ‘Hikayat Raja raja Pasai’. 

ur Ming Ying zong shi lu, juan 54.7b of 843/1439 and juan 141.1a of 850/1446. Song Yun was 
later killed in China by one of the Javanese envoys, but whether there was any political 
intent in the killing remains unknown. 

112 Fatimi, Islam comes to Malaysia, pp. 12 29. 

113 M.B. Hooker, ‘Introduction: The translation of Islam into South East Asia’, in M. B. 
Hooker (ed.), Islam in South East Asia (Leiden, 1983), pp. 1 22. See p. 6. 

114 Cortesdo, The Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, passim. 
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Muslims, while Palembang itself was controlled by Pate Rodim, ‘lord of 
Demak’, and Bangka and associated islands were under the control of Pate 
Unus, ‘a Javanese Moor’. Muslims were, however, reportedly forbidden by 
local lords from travelling to the gold mines of Minangkabau. Aceh had 
already begun its rise and its ruler was noted by Pires as being ‘a Moor’. 

On the island of Java itself, ‘the kingdom of Sunda does not allow Moors in 
it, except for a few, because it is feared that with their cunning they may do 
there what has been done in Java, because the Moors are cunning and they 
make themselves masters of countries by cunning, because apparently they 
have no power’. Muslim populations are recorded for the north coast port 
polities of Chi Manuk (Chemano), but Guste Pate, the viceroy and chief captain 
of the king of Java, is said to have been ‘always at war with the Moors on the 
seacoast, especially with the lord of Demak’. The port of Tuban was con 
trolled by Daria Tima de Raja, ‘a Moor who is the vassal of the said king’. 

In describing the ‘Mohammedan pates who are on the seacoast’ of Java, Pires 
claimed that: “These lord pates are not Javanese of long standing in the country, 
but they are descended from Chinese, from Parsees and Kling’, a suggestion 
well in accord with the sources cited above. The succession of Muslim ports 
along the northern Javanese coast are then enumerated Chiremon, controlled 
by Lebe Uca, vassal of Pate Rodim, lord of Demak; Japura, the pate of which was 
a cousin of Pate Rodim; Tegal, controlled by an uncle of Pate Unus; Samarang, 
controlled by Pate Mamet, uncle of Pate Rodim; Demak itself, controlled by Pate 
Rodim, chief pate of Java; Tidunan, under the charge of Pate Orob, uncle of Pate 
Unus; Japara, controlled by Pate Unus; Rembang under Pate Morob, also an uncle 
of Pate Unus; Tuban, the nearest port to the inland capital of Daha/Daya, which 
was under Pate Vira, who was subject to the anti Islamic Guste Pate. Next along 
the coast was another Islamic port polity, Sidayu, with a lord named Pate Amiza, 
cousin of Pate Unus, but the population of which was mainly heathen. To its east 
lay Grisee/Grisik, ‘the best trading port in Java’, divided between two rival 
Muslim lords, one intimately linked with Melaka, and trading into the Moluccas 
and Banda, and the other closely tied to the Javanese aristocracy. Thence one 
arrived at Surabaya, controlled by Pate Bubat, a vassal of Guste Pate, but ‘closely 
related to the Moorish pates’. The next port polity was Gamda, under the 
control of Pate Sepetat, a heathen, son of Guste Pate, and son in law of the 
ruler of Madura. Pires noted that Pate Sepetat had, with the help of his father 
in law, ‘prevented the Moors from passing beyond Surabaya for a long time’; 
then followed the smaller polities of Cantjam, Panarukan and Pajarakan, and 
finally Blambangan, whose lord was known as Pate Pimtor, and was a nephew 
and ally of Guste Pate. A phenomenon recorded in Java by Pires was that of 
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‘tapas’, which he says means ‘observants’, apparently some kind of religious 
ascetics, numbering, according to the Portuguese scribe, 50,000 in the island. 
These people, he claimed, were ‘also worshipped by the Moors’. This suggests 
another element of the syncretism which has long marked Javanese Islam the 
agama Jawa described by Brakel.’” 

On the islands further east, Pires also noted the dispersed presence of 
Muslims. Of Banda, he recorded, “Those along the seacoast are Moorish mer 
chants.’ That they were fairly recent arrivals was apparent: ‘It is thirty years 
since there began to be Moors in the Banda islands.’ In respect of the Moluccas, 
Pires declared: ‘According to what they say, Mohammedanism in the Molucca 
islands began fifty years ago. The kings of the islands are Mohammedans, but not 
very deeply involved in the sect. Many are Mohammedans without being 
circumcised and there are not many Mohammedans. The heathens are three 
parts and more out of four.’ The king of Ternate was known as sultan, while 
other local rulers were termed simply raja. The island of Gillolo (Jeilolo) was also 
noted as having a ‘Mohammedan ruler’. 

Regarding Melaka, the Suma oriental provides a great amount of information. 
Pires recounts, obviously on the basis of local accounts, how Xaquem Darxa 
(Iskandar Shah), the son of Paramjcura (Parameswara), the founder of Melaka, 
provided great hospitality to Islamic merchants as he endeavoured to build his 
polity, and eventually also converted to Islam upon marriage to the daughter of 
the sultan of Pasai. This account needs to be read in conjunction with the 
analysis of Islam in Melaka provided above. The later sultan Mansur Shah is 
lauded as a great ruler and as the builder of a ‘beautiful mosque which used to 
be where now is the famous fortress of Melaka, and which was the finest known 
in these parts’. Manstr Shah is also noted as having employed non Muslim 
officials, reminding one of the Bengali sultans who were very cosmopolitan in 
their outlook and actions. The recorded links between Melaka and the diverse 
polities up and down the Straits of Malacca in Suma oriental suggest that Melaka 
was indeed the major centre of commerce and likely intellectual and religious 
intercourse in the region during the latter part of the ninth/fifteenth century. 

Tomé Pires’s overview of the archipelago at the beginning of the tenth/ 
sixteenth century is a fitting way by which to conclude this chapter. We 
observe, at this time, Islamic polities already established up and down both 
sides of the Straits of Malacca and all along the northern coast of Java the 
latter albeit engaged in rivalry with non Muslim polities, both coastal and 


15 L. F. Brakel, ‘Islam and local traditions: Syncretic ideas and practices’, Indonesia and the 
Malay World, 32, 92 (2004), p. 12. 
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inland. There were also the beginnings of Islamic states in the eastern islands 
of the archipelago. Thus was the stage set for a renewed expansion of Islam in 
tenth/ sixteenth century South East Asia, a period which was also to see the 
arrival of a new religious competitor the Christianity of the Portuguese and 
the Spanish. 

The history of Islam in South East Asia obviously cannot be understood 
without examining the component phenomena on a global scale. When we 
look back at the three periods discussed above, we see in the period up until the 
fifth / eleventh century the emergence of Islamic trading communities along the 
southern coast of China, in Champa, undoubtedly in Sumatra and possibly in 
Brunei or what is today the southern Philippines. These were tied to the Indian 
subcontinent and thence on to the Middle East. It is quite possible that Shi‘a 
influence was quite strong during this period. With the breaking of the trade 
routes through the Cola attacks in the early fifth/eleventh century, a certain 
independence and innovation occurred within the Muslim communities in 
South East Asia. At that time, the Muslim community in Champa was obviously 
large enough for the Chinese envoy to see it as being representative of Champa 
per se. Muslim communities appeared in Hainan and Brunei, and the first Islamic 
polities began to be observed in seventh/thirteenth century northern Sumatra. 
It must be affirmed that the eighth/fourteenth and ninth/ fifteenth centuries 
constituted an important period in the spread of Islam through South East Asia, 
particularly in the Islamisation of pesisir Java. While the Sumatran states were 
developing their links with polities and rulers in the Middle East and the 
subcontinent, Muslim refugees from disturbances in Quanzhou and other 
major Islamic centres of southern China began to flow into South East Asia in 
the 760s/1360s and 770s/ 1370s, becoming key catalysts in the emergence and 
growth of coastal Javanese Islamic polities. 

During these periods, Muslim traders appear to have been the most usual 
carriers of Islam. With the importance of the Sufis in the development of Islam 
in Bengal, and the existence of al Jawi (probably Sumatran) Sufis from possibly 
the seventh/thirteenth and definitely the eighth/fourteenth century, we can 
affirm that during the eighth/ fourteenth and ninth/ fifteenth centuries, Sufis”® 
were an important channel for transmission of the faith in South East Asia, a 
phenomenon discussed by both Johns” and Fatimi.* 


116 Here Sufi is not intended as an absolute category. A Sufi could have been a soldier, an 
administrator, a cleric or a trader. 

u7 A.H. Johns, ‘Sufism as a category in Indonesian literature and history’, Journal of South 
east Asian History, 2, 2 (July 1961), pp. 10 23. 

118 Fatimi, Islam comes to Malaysia, pp. 23 4, passim. 
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Throughout these processes of Islamic expansion a multitude of changes 
took place in the physical as well as mental topographies of the region. New 
ideas of law and jurisprudence emerged, along with new moralities. New 
forms of dress, new types of tombs and new forms of architecture also 
appeared. The Malay languages of the archipelago began to absorb the 
terminology of Islamic theology and law, as well as the new Arabic based 
script, together with the many new external links this world religion provided 
them with. Iconography diminished greatly in the archipelago, and the 
Hindu Buddhist style of architecture went into decline. The processes by 
which these aspects were continued or arrested will be discussed in the 
succeeding chapters. 


Appendix 1 Envoys and others with Li ‘surname’ from maritime polities to China 
tenth to early twelfth centuries 


Proposed Polity Source and 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation remarks 
960 Li Shu ti ‘Ali Shadi San fo qi Song Shi 
(4 FRA) juan 489 
962 Li Li lin ‘Ali Leyli San fo qi Song Shi 
(4 FEM) juan 489 
Li Ya mo ‘Ah Ahmad 
(4 IG AR) 
963 Li Ban (42 >) Champa SHY FY a: 
(alt. Lie Mie 4 IF) Champa 
968/9 Li Ban (42 >) Champa SHY FY a: 
Champa 
Li Bei qiang Song Shi gives 
(2 RED second 
name as Li 
Bei cuo 
(4 BE) 
971 Li He mo ‘Ali Hamid San fo qi SHY FY 7 
(7 {FLAR) or Yu Hai 
the Arab lands juan 154 
971/2 Li Nou (2 ?) ‘Ali Nur Champa SHY FY 4: 
Champa 
Deputy king of 
Champa 
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Appendix 1 (cont.) 


Proposed Polity Source and 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation remarks 
977 Envoy Li Pai ‘Ali Bahij (?) Champa SHY FY 4: 
(4 JAD; deputy Champa 
envoy Li Mana 
(2 HR AB), and 
administrator Li 
Tu (# JR) 
979/80 Li Mu zha duo (& ‘Ah Muzaffar Champa SHY FY 4: 
ARES) Champa 
980 Li Fu hui San fo qi Song Shi 
( Bap (A merchant) juan 489 
986 Li Chao xian (3= 4/8 Champa SHY FY 4: 
Ail!) Champa 
Possibly a Viet 
or Chinese 
name 
990 Li Zhen (4= 8) ‘Ali Zayn (?) Champa SHY FY 4: 
Champa 
993 Lia wu ‘Al Ahmad The Arab SHY FY 7 
( 1) lands 
995 Li Bo zhu ‘Ali Bashir (?) Champa SHY FY 4: 
(4 WRER) Champa 
Li He san “Ali Hasan 
(2 THO 
Li Mo wu ‘Al Mahmud 
(= ED) 
997 Li Bu liang ‘Ali .. Champa SHY FY a: 
(2 iS) Champa 
999 Li Gu lun ‘Ali .. Champa SHY FY a: 
(2 ah ff) Champa 
1003 Li Jia pai ‘Ahi. San fo qi SHY FY 4: San 
(4 DUFF fo qi 
Li Nan bei ‘Ah ... 
(# ik) 
1003 Li Yi han ‘Ali ... Butuan SHY FY 4: 
(= ? 48) Butuan 
1008 Li Mei di ‘Ali Badi San fo qi SHY FY 7: 
(4% Jauth) Possibly 
same person 
as the Ya li 
Bai di 
mentioned 
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Appendix r (cont.) 


Proposed Polity Source and 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation remarks 
under date 
Torr in 
Appendix 3 
IOII Li Yu xie ‘Ali Yusuf Butuan SHY FY 4: 
(& F Ke) Butuan 
1029 Li Pu sa ‘Ah ... Champa SHY FY a: 
(4 SB) Champa 
1030 Li Pu sa ‘Ali ... Champa SHY FY 4: 
(4 EBB) Champa 
1071 Li Pu sa ‘Ahi ... Champa SHY FY 4: 
(22 HW) Champa 
II05 Li zhan pa ‘Al Champa (?) Champa SHY FY 4: 
a4 &) Champa 


FY = Fan yi (a section of SHY) 
SHY = Xu Song, Song Hui yao (Shanghai, 1995) 
Yu Hai= Wang Yinglin, Yu Hai [Sea of jade] (thirteenth century), (Shanshai, 1987) 


Appendix 2 Envoys and others with Pu ‘surname’ from maritime polities to China 
tenth to twelfth centuries 


Proposed Polity 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation Source and remarks 
960/1 Pu He san Abu Hasan Champa SHY FY 4: 
Ezai9) Champa 
961 Pu Mie Abu Mat San fo qi Song Shi 
Gi BE) juan 489 
972 Pu He san Abu Hasan Champa SHY FY 4: Champa 
HT BO 
975 Bu Luo hai Abu ... The Arab SHY FY7 
(AREER) lands 
976 Pu Xi mi Abu Hamid The Arab SHY FY7 
Gi ti 2) lands 
976 Pu Tuo han Abu ... San fo qi Song Shi 
(Ci Sa) juan 489 
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Appendix 2 (cont.) 


Proposed Polity 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation Source and remarks 
977 Pu Ya li Abu ‘Ah Bo ni SHY FY 7 
(Jif et FL) (Brunei) 
977 Pu Lu xie Abu Yusuf (?) —China/ Song Shi 
CHE EDO) Boni juan 4 
977 Pu Si na Abu Cina The Arab SHY FY7 
i AB) lands 
Pu Luo Abu Nur 
CH HE) 
983 Pu Ya tuo luo Abu ‘Abd San fo qi SHY FY7 
Cas FF Bt AE) Allah 
986 Pu Luoe Abu Nur (?) Champa SHY FY 4: Champa 
(Hi HE HL) (Led 100 members of 
clan to Hainan) 
988 Pu Ya tuo li Abu ‘Abd San fo qi SHY FY7 
(HTT BEAR) Allah 
990 Pu He san Abu Hasan Champa SHY FY 4: Champa 
i Fd BO 
992 Pu Ya li Abu ‘Ah Java SHY FY 4: She po 
une) 
993 Pu Xi mi Abu Hamid The Arab Song Shi: 
(Hits) lands Da shi 
(Master of ship) AE 
995 Pu Ya tuo li Abu ‘Abd The Arab SHY FY 7: 
(Hd BR) Allah lands (Master of ship) HE 
See Kuwabara I p. 78 
998 Pu Ya ti li Abu ‘Abd The Arab SHY FY 4 
GHIPGER) Allah lands 
1004 Pu Jia xin Abu Qasim The Arab SHY FY7 
Gi UL) lands 
1008 Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud The Arab Xu Zi zhi tong jian 
Tuo po li Tabriz lands chang bian, 
CHAZ Se ERE) juan 69.9a 
(Master of ship) AH =E 
1008 Pu Po lan Abu Burhan San fo qi SHY FY7 
GH) San fo qi 
IOII Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud The Arab SHY FY7 
Tuo po li Tabriz lands 
CTE RZ) Bits EB) 
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Appendix 2 (cont.) 


Proposed Polity 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction affiliation Source and remarks 
1015 Pu Jia xin Abu Qasim or Zhulian SHY FY7 
DNL») Abu Hasan (Chola) 
1017 Pu Mou xi Abu Musi San fo qi SHY FY7 
Cilio PH) 
1019 Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud The Arab SHY FY 4 
lands 
Tuo po li Abu Tabriz And FY 7 
RZ) Bt EA) 
Pu Jia xin Abu Hasan 
1028 Pu Ya tuo luo Abu ‘Abd San fo qi SHY FY7 
xie (TAFE BE Allah 
AE AK) 
1033 Pu Ya tuo li Abu ‘Abd Zhu lian SHY FY7 
CSF Bt EE) Allah (Chola) 
1053 Pu Si ma ying Abu Isma‘l (?) Champa SHY FY 4: Champa 
Cir ELS I) 
1055 Pu Sha yi Abu Sayyid The Arab SHY FY7 
GL Z) lands 
1060 Pu Sha yi Abu Sayyid The Arab SHY FY7 
GH Z) lands 
1068 Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud Champa _ SHY FY 4: Champa 
(RZ) 
1073 Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud The Arab SHY FY7 
CGHRZ) lands 
1086 Pu Ma wu Abu Mahmud Champa _ SHY FY 4: Champa 
HR) 
1087 Pu Xia xin Abu Husayn Champa Luan cheng ji (a8 
28.6a 
1137 Pu Ya li Abu ‘Ali Unknown SHY 
(iff st HEL) See Kuwabara I 


p. 56 


FY = Fan yi (a section of SHY) 
Kuwabara I = see n. 53 

Luan cheng ji = Su Shi, Luan Cheng ji (Shanghai, 1987) 
SHY = Song Hui yao 
Xu Zi zhi tong jian chang bian = Bi Yuan, Xu zizhi tongjian changbian (Beijing, 1957) 
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Appendix 3 Other envoys with Islamic names from maritime polities to China, tenth 
to eleventh centuries 


Proposed Affiliation or Source and 
Date (CE) Name reconstruction sent by remarks 
977 Ge xin Qasim Bo ni SHY FY 7 
Giney) (Brunei) 
977 Mo he mo Muhammad The Arab lands SHY FY7 
(FERALAS) 
988/9 Hu xuan Husayn Champa SHY FY 4: 
(Ax) Champa 
Led 300 
members of 
clan to 
Guangzhou 
997 Ya tuo luo pan si ‘Abd Allah Champa SHY FY a: 
(FF BE Ae va A) Pansur Champa 
1008 Ma he wu Muhammad San fo qi SHY FY 7 
Ra) 
IOII Ya li Bai di ‘Ali Badi San ma lan guo SHY FY 4 
(He HL A Sth) (possibly Possibly same 
Zamboanga) person as the 
Li Mei di 
mentioned 
in Appendix 
1 under date 
1008 
IOI7 Ma si li Masri Arab merchant SHY 
PR LAI) Shi bo si section 
1088 Hu xian Husayn San fo qi Wen xian tong 


kao juan 332 


FY = Fan yi (a section of the SHI) 


SHY = Song Hui yao 
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Follow the white camel: Islam in 
China to 1800 


ZVI BEN-DOR BENITE 


Introduction 


The inhabitants of Jiezi, a Muslim village of the Salar ethnic group in Qinghai, 
China, tell an interesting story about the circumstances of their migration 
from Central Asia many centuries ago. As the story goes, they had left 
Samarqand centuries earlier, fleeing injustice and tyranny. They had moved 
generally eastward to ‘China, the Land of Peace and Harmony’ but arrived 
in the specific location of Jiezi ‘following the lead of a white camel with a 
Qur'an strapped to its head for guidance’." The white camel in this story is 
noteworthy. Recall that the caliph ‘Umar entered Jerusalem on a white camel, 
thereby sending a message of peace and harmony; more importantly, the 
Prophet Muhammad determined the spot of his mosque in Medina by letting 
his white camel loose and following it until it stopped to rest. The implications 
of the story are quite clear: the journey of Muslims from Samarqand to 
China outside the ‘House of Islam’ _was justified and even divinely 
approved. It was to be seen as akin to other significant events in Islamic 
history: the making of Jerusalem part of the Islamic world, and the very 
creation of the first Islamic polity. One could take it even a step further: the 
journey to Jiezi was nothing less than a re enactment of the hijra. Just as 
Muhammad had fled tyranny and injustice, so too the Muslims from 
Samarqand. Just as he used a white camel to transform Yathrib into Medina, 
so too the Muslims of Jiezi. This story is but one piece of a broader Chinese 
Muslim strategy of making China home to Muslims and transforming it 


1 Mi Yizhi, Sala zu shi (Chengdu, 2004), pp. 6 8; Ma Jianzhong, ‘Stone camels and clear 
springs: The Salar’s Samarkand origins’, Asian Folklore Studies, 55 (1996), pp. 287 98. For 
issues of space I refer the reader to an excellent bibliography on Islam in China: Donald 
Daniel Leslie, Yang Daye and Ahmad Youssef, Islam in traditional China: A bibliographical 
guide (Nettetal, 2006). 
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into an ‘Islamic space’ in spite of the fact that it actually lies outside the dar 
al islam.* 

Grasping this duality between China being ‘distant’ and China being an 
Islamic home _ is crucial to the understanding of the history of Islam and 
Muslims in China. It reflects the sense of ‘diasporic homeland” that resulted 
from an acute sense of distance from the Islamic world among Chinese 
Muslims and the need for conscious negotiation of the place of Islam and 
Muslims within Chinese society and culture. This process of negotiation 
eventually gave rise to an Islam that is uniquely Chinese in its self perception, 
and to a Muslim community that, while emphasising the ‘foreign’ origins of its 
religious tradition, considers itself specifically Chinese. 

The historical, as opposed to mythical, circumstances of the Muslims’ 
migration to and arrival in China contribute significantly to their subsequent 
history. Furthermore, the distance and the sporadic and disorganised nature of 
Muslim migration to China created different, and sometimes separate, 
Muslim communities within Chinese territory. Until, perhaps, the twentieth 
century and the creation of the Republic and the People’s Republic, there is no 
truly unified history of ‘Islam in China’ to speak of.* Only the modern Chinese 
state was able to classify the Muslims of China as members of several distinct 
collectivities known to be Muslim. Even though Chinese Muslims within 
China’s old territories (‘China Proper’) tend to believe and understand their 
history to be one unified historical trajectory of a ‘Muslim nationality’, this 
was certainly not the case. However, the main Muslim community in China 
was already engaged during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
creating what would later become a more unified, transregional Chinese 
Muslim identity. In many respects, though, it is more accurate to speak of 
histories of Islam and of Muslims in China, rather than of a singular historical 
trajectory, ‘Islam in China’. 

Another important point to bear in mind is the fact that the term ‘China’ 
was itself profoundly transformed several times over the course of the period 
discussed in this essay. Politically speaking, ‘China’ moved from a huge 


2 Zvi Ben Dor Benite, ‘““Even unto China”: Displacement and Chinese Muslim myths of 
origin’, Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter Faith Studies, Winter, (2003), pp. 93 114. 

3 This term is my own. Other scholars in the field might have slightly different ways to 
describe this condition. Jonathan Lipman implies another meaning when he speaks of 
‘Familiar Strangers’. Jonathan Lipman, Familiar strangers: A history of Muslims in north west 
China (Seattle, 1997). Also see Zvi Ben Dor Benite, The Dao of Muhammad: A cultural 
history of Muslims in late imperial China (Cambridge, 2005), pp. 12 20. 

4 Dru C. Gladney, Muslim Chinese: Ethnic nationalism in the People’s Republic (Cambridge, 
MA, 1991), pp. 36 60. 
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empire during Tang times (618 907); to a small and embattled empire during 
Song times (960 1279); to be part of a huge Mongol khanate known as the 
Yuan (1279 1368); to a rather strong empire (though much smaller than the 
khanate) during Ming times (1368 1644); to a huge empire twice the size of its 
predecessor during Qing times (1644 1911). Geographically speaking, these 
transformations meant that at certain times different Muslims were or were 
not under Chinese rule. For instance, Central Asian Muslim communities that 
were under the yoke of the khan in Khanbaliq (Beijing) during Yuan times 
were not subjects of China during the Ming. Similarly, the Qing conquests in 
Central Asia during the eighteenth century brought many more communities 
that were Muslim into the fold.” From a cultural point of view, China itself was 
also transformed by these shifts. In Tang times, it tended to be quite open 
about its affinities with Central Asia. During Song times, it was ‘Chinese’, but 
during Yuan times, it became a multilayered society with Mongols at the top. 
During Ming times it was a Chinese polity striving for a greater degree of 
homogenisation and seeking to revive an imagined pure ‘Han’ Chinese past. 
Finally, during Qing times, China became part of a consciously multiethnic 
empire again ruled by a non Chinese people. 

As we shall see, these transformations had a tremendous impact on the 
history of Islam in China. These transformations are also important because 
they allow us to understand the various possible periodisations of its history. 
Given the multiple trajectories of Chinese Islamic history over the years, it is 
impossible to offer a simple unified periodisation. Joseph Fletcher offered an 
approach that divided Chinese Islamic history into ‘tides’, each connected to 
the ‘influence and impact of individuals who entered China during critical 
periods of exchange with the outside world’.° However, the dramatic changes 
and wealth of research in the field since Fletcher’s untimely death mandate 
that internal developments and transformations within Chinese Islamic soci 
ety, as well as the ‘general’ trajectory of Chinese history, be taken into account 
as well. This essay therefore offers an ‘unfastened’ periodisation, divided into 
‘phases’ (rather than strict stages) that highlight the main features of each 
period in the history of Chinese Islam. The phases are organised in a loose 
chronological order, and for simplicity’s sake each carries the name of 


5 Fora bibliographical manual of Chinese history see Endymion Wilkinson, Chinese history: 
A manual (Cambridge, 2000). 

6 Gladney, Muslim Chinese, 36; Joseph Fletcher, Les ‘voies’ (turuq) soufies en Chine (Paris, 
1986). See Gladney’s elaboration on each tide in Gladney, Muslim Chinese, pp. 6 59; 
Joseph Fletcher, Studies on Chinese and Islamic Inner Asia, ed. Beatrice Forbes Manz 
(London, 1995). 
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significant locations that mark turning points in Chinese Islamic history. 
I should caution readers that the division into phases does not mean that all 
Muslims in China had similar historical experiences at the same time. Such a 
condition does not exist in China even today, when there is an unprecedented 
degree of homogeneity in Chinese Islam. In fact, during the pre modern era in 
many areas of China one phase continued well after another phase had already 
started elsewhere. Therefore, the locales I choose as titles for each phase are 
best seen as marking the highlight of a specific era. 


Phase one: Chang’an and Quanzhou 


The first significant marker of Muslim presence in China is the Great 
mosque in Xian (then Chang’an). The original structure was built on what 
was apparently a Buddhist site, according to tradition in 742 CE (but 
certainly at least somewhat later).” This period precedes the designated 
scope of this chapter, but a brief summary is crucial for the understanding 
of subsequent periods. The location of the first mosque in Xian should 
not be surprising at all. Chang’an was then the capital of the Tang dynasty 
(618 907), and a major world and Asian commercial centre. The Tang 
empire at that time stretched its long ‘arm’ to Central Asia reaching as far 
west as the north eastern provinces of today’s Iran. The Tang emperors, 
themselves related to the Turkic tribes which they often fought, maintained 
complex military and commercial relationships with various Central Asian 
nomadic groups as well as with Sasanid Iran. The Tang also had similar 
diplomatic ties with the Islamic empire that replaced the Persians.” The 
Muslim presence in the region was felt in China in different ways during the 
early eighth century. Already, during the 710s, the Arab general Qutayba 
arrived at the Tang borders with his armies. The event was recorded in both 
Arab and Chinese histories of the time, but no major military clash took 
place.’ In 751, a large Muslim force clashed with and defeated a much smaller 
Tang garrison at the battle of Talas, thereby triggering the long retreat of the 
Tang from Central Asia."° 


7 Wu Jianwei (ed.), Zhongguo Qingzhensi Zonglan (Yinchuan, 1995), pp. 304 5. 

8 Denis C. Twitchett (ed.), The Cambridge history of China, vol. III: Sui and T’ang China, 589 906 
(Cambridge, 1979), pp. 279 81. See also Tazaka K6d6, Chiigoku ni okeru Kaikyo no denrai to 
sono kotsit (Tokyo, 1964), pp. 261 90. 

9 Donald Leslie, The integration of religious minorities in China: The case of Chinese Muslims 
(Canberra, 1998), p. 5. 

10 Twitchett (ed.), The Cambridge history of China, pp. 34 8. 
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Muslim armies did not arrive in China following the battle, but Muslim 
merchants did, as part of the increasing presence of Muslims in various locations 
along the ‘Silk Road’. Soon after, Arab merchants arrived in the Central Asian 
trade posts on the Silk Road. Some of them came to the Tang capital of 
Chang’an, where they joined countless other people of many ethnicities, 
religions and locations from the old world. Chang’an, the capital of the entire 
East Asian region, with over a million people, was the easternmost and most 
significant location on the Silk Road. The establishment of the mosque in the 
city suggests the creation ofa more stable community.” At about the same time, 
or shortly thereafter, Muslim merchants, mainly from the Gulf, began arriving 
in China via Indian Ocean trade routes. These early connections with the 
Islamic world gave rise to several significant Muslim communities in China: 
the aforementioned Chang’an in the north west, and the port cities of Canton 
(Guangzhou) in the south, and Quanzhou on the south eastern coast of China. 
New communities subsequently emerged in other central cities along major 
communication lines. Hangzhou and Kaifeng, major commercial hubs on the 
Chinese Grand Canal, and later Song capitals; and Yangzhou on the northern 
banks of the Yangzi river, are good examples. All of these housed large 
sojourner populations of merchants, soldiers and mercenaries, refugees and 
adventurers of all sorts. The rapid rise of these Islamic communities, it is very 
important to note, was also a quintessential sign of the high degree of cosmo 
politanism and openness that characterised particularly the early Tang empire.”* 
These features allowed Muslim communities to prosper. A rather rare case is 
cited of one Li Yansheng, identified in Tang sources as ‘an Arab’ (Dashiguo ren), 
who passed the civil service exams in 847, and was recommended to a post at the 
palace. The incident sparked a debate among Chinese scholars about the 
meaning of ‘being Chinese’ in the wake of this appointment. Li’s achievement 
in passing the exams and gaining the court attention shows the degree of 
integration into Chinese society and culture that could be attained by individual 
Muslims if so desired. Chinese Islamic memory many centuries later would 
‘translate’ this cosmopolitanism of the Tang into a perception of friendship and 
hospitality between the Tang and Islamic empires. 


11 Lipman, Familiar strangers, pp. 24 31. For a more detailed summary based on Chinese 
sources see Li Xinghua, Huibin Qin, Jinyuan Feng and Qiuzhen Sha, Zhongguo Yisilan jiao 
shi (Beijing, 1998), pp. 3 57; Qiu Shusen, Zhongguo huizu shi (Yinchuan, 1996), pp. 2 30. 

12 Charles Holcombe, ‘Immigrants and strangers: From cosmopolitanism to Confucian 
universalism in Tang China’, T’ang Studies, 20 1 (June 2002), pp. 71 112; see also Marc 
Abramson’s careful assessment of that question: Marc Samuel Abramson, Ethnic identity 
in Tang China (Philadelphia, 2008). 
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The Muslims in China maintained contacts with the wider Islamic world. In 
this key regard, Muslims were different from the other sojourning popula 
tions. Nestorian Christians, for instance, had arrived in Chang’an as part of a 
general migration eastward following persecution in the Middle East. The 
Muslims, in contrast, had an increasingly strong and dominant Islamic world 
‘behind them’, as external referent. This meant that so long as trade routes 
with China were dominated by Muslims, more and more Muslims came to 
dwell in the country. It also meant that, as the Islamisation of Central Asian 
peoples prevailed, more and more Muslims arrived in China. Thus, while the 
original community of Indian Buddhists that had resided in Quanzhou since 
well before the Muslims became greatly diminished, Muslims dominated this 
centuries old city, and even gave it an Arab name, Zaitun.” Similarly, the 
Jewish community of Kaifeng always remained small, whereas the Muslim 
community in the city kept increasing, and thus in the seventeenth century 
was to become a major centre of Islamic learning.“ The increasing size 
of China’s Islamic communities also meant that Muslim wealth could 
sustain communal life and its institutions. This phase saw the construction 
of several important mosques in various communities. China’s ‘Four Ancient 
Mosques’ the Huaisheng mosque in Canton, the Qingjing mosque in 
Quanzhou (Masjid al Ashab), the Xianhe mosque in Yangzhou and the 
Fenghuang mosque in Hangzhou were all constructed or purchased during 
the period of the Tang and Song dynasties. The Quanzhou Muslims (who had 
been particularly dominant) left an impressive cemetery with beautiful 
inscriptions in Arabic on tombstones and on mosque tablets. Smaller monu 
ments and tombs of this kind can be found elsewhere in China.” 

Quanzhou/Zaitun was certainly the most significant community, and was 
so for centuries. It bore the key hallmarks of Islamic presence in China 
between the eighth and thirteenth centuries: a maritime community of 
merchants, with close and frequent commercial ties to the Islamic world to 
ensure a steady migration of Muslims. An examination of the aforementioned 
inscriptions shows that most of the Muslims in the city came from the Persian 
Gulf, or from locations with access to the Indian Ocean, such as Yemen. 


13 Tansen Sen, Buddhism, diplomacy, and trade: The realignment of Sino Indian relations, 600 1400 
(Honolulu, 2003). 

14 Donald Leslie, The survival of the Chinese Jews: The Jewish community of Kaifeng (Leiden, 
1972). 

15 Fujian sheng Quanzhou haiwai jiatongshi bowuguan, Quanzhou Yisilan jiao yan jiu lun 
wen xuan (Fuzhou, 1983); Chen Dasheng and Ludvik Kalus, Corpus d’inscriptions arabes et 
persanes en Chine, vol. I: Province de Fu Jian (Quanzhou, Fu zhou, Xia men) (Paris, 1991). 
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However, a few also came from Central Asian locations, suggesting that the 
city also attracted Muslims who were part of a different trade system. By the 
end of the Song period, during the thirteenth century, Muslim dominance in 
the city was such that Muslims were appointed by the state as officials in the 
Trade and Customs office. Most well known is the case of Pu Shougeng, 
whose family moved to the city from Canton, and who served as super 
intendent (tiju) of the office from 1250 to 1280."° Evidently, this appointment 
signified not only the importance of the Muslims in the city, but also their 
crucial role in China’s dealings with other regions of the southern and western 
oceans. The Song dynasty was less cosmopolitan and confident than its Tang 
predecessor, but by its time Muslim communities were so significant that they 
were at the very least tolerated and accepted. 

The Islamic communities in China attracted attention in the Islamic world, 
mainly because of the supposed “enchantedness’ of China and its distance from 
the core Islamic regions. The famous Akhbar al Sin wa | Hind (published c. 915) 
tells of large Arab communities in southern China; even though the numbers 
are undoubtedly exaggerated, they clearly reflect sizeable communities.” The 
distance of China had always to be accounted for in tales of adventures of the 
Arabs going there. For instance, al Sirafi’s account tells of one Ibn Wahb al 
Quraishi who was originally from Basra but left this city for Siraf after it was 
sacked by rebels (probably in 898 by Qaramita), and ‘found himself on a boat 
going to al Sin’. The description of the journey to China reflects the reality: a 
constant movement back and forth to China from various ports in the Islamic 
world, taking along merchants and merchandise and the occasional adven 
turer like Ibn Wahb. 

Even though Arab accounts such as those of al Sirafi or the later Ibn Battita, 
who toured China in the fourteenth century (whose depictions of Muslim life 
focus mostly on merchants in the port cities), describe a degree of communi 
cation and interaction with the local Chinese population, it is quite clear that 
most Muslims lived in secluded neighbourhoods in the large cities where they 
could maintain a more ‘halal’ culture _ free from idols and pork, but quite 
autonomous in every other regard, as well." Ibn Battiita, serious cleric that he 


16 Jitsuz6 Kuwabara, ‘On P’u Shou keng’, Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, 2 (1928), pp. 1 79, and 7 (1935), pp. 1 104. For this appointment in the context of 
China’s maritime history see Gang Deng, Maritime sector, institutions, and sea power of 
premodern China (Westport, CT, 1999), pp. 120 2. 

17 Sulayman al Tajir and Abii Zayd Hasan ibn Yazid Sirafi, Akhbar al Sin wa | Hind (Cairo, 
2000), pp. 54 61. See more on this in Ben Dor Benite, ‘Even unto China’, pp. 99 ror. 

18 Lipman, Familiar strangers, pp. 28 33. 
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was, reflects this sequestration nicely: “China, for all its magnificence, did not 
please me. I was deeply depressed by the prevalence of infidelity and, when I left 
my lodging, I saw many offensive things that distressed me so much that 
I stayed at home and went out only when necessary.” Far away from home, 
the Muslims Ibn Batttita encountered were very hospitable: ‘they are delighted 
when a Muslim arrives among them and they say, “He has come from the land 
of Islam” and give then zakat ... so that he becomes as rich as one of them.”*° In 
‘Khansa’ (Hangzhou), Ibn Battita stayed with “Uthman ibn ‘Affan the 
Egyptian, ... one of the important merchants who became fond of this city 
and settled [here]’. In Zaitun, he stayed with a ‘a merchant from Isfahan’. In 
Guangzhou (Sin kalan), he lodged with ‘Awhad al Din from Sinjar, a distin 

guished, important and very wealthy man’. These wealthy merchants could 
easily support the religious life of their communities and hire teachers, imams 
and clerics for their mosques and madrasas, so that Ibn Batttita kept meeting 
people like ‘a qadi from Ardabil’, or ‘a shaykh from Kazarun’. His claim that ‘in 
every one of their [the Muslims’] quarters there is a Shaykh al Islam’ is probably 
an exaggeration, but certainly it reflects an image of rich and self sustaining 
religious life.** The wealth of Islamic literature religious books of all sorts and 
Qurans from that period that was preserved in China suggests that the 
Muslim communities of the time were major consumers and importers of 
Islamic education and educators.” 

Despite the comfort and wealth, it is clear that Muslim life in China was 
perceived more as a matter of sojourn and tenancy rather than permanent 
habitation. The terminology used by the Song state to define Muslims cer 
tainly reflects this in calling their neighbourhood ‘foreigners’ quarters’ (fan 
fang) and insisting on using the term ‘guests’ (ke) in reference to them. Thus, 
for instance, we can find designations such as ‘native born foreign sojourners’ 
(tusheng fanke) or ‘fifth generation foreign sojourners’ (wushi fanke).” Even 
after more than a hundred years in China, one was still not ‘Chinese’. This was 
the quintessential ‘merchant diaspora’, and the numerous references in Ibn 


19 Abia ‘Abd Allah ibn Battiita, Rihlat Ibn Battiita (Beirut, 1997), p. 639. Translations are from 
Ibn Battiita, The travels of Ibn Battita, trans. and ed. H.A.R. Gibb, Hakluyt Society 
(London, 1994), p. 900, with my minor amendments. 

20 Ibn Battiita, Rihla, p. 633. In Gibb, Travels, pp. 894 5. 

21 Ibn Battita, Rihla, pp. 633 5. In Gibb, Travels, pp. 894 7. 

22 M. J. Shari’at, “The library of the Tung his [sic; ie. Tongsi] mosque at Peking’, Asian 
Affairs, 11, 1 (1980), pp. 68 70; Donald D. Leslie and Mohamed Wassel, “Arabic and 
Persian sources used by Liu Chih’, Central Asiatic Journal, 26, 1 2 (1982), pp. 78 104. 

23 Yang Huaizhong, “Tangdai de fanke’; ‘Songdai de fanke’, in Yang Huaizhong, Huizushi 
lungao (Yinchuan, 1991), pp. 50 128. 
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Battuta to merchants, on the one hand, and to the acute sense of distance from 
the Islamic world, on the other, account for both parts of this term.” 


Phase two: Khanbaliq and Yunnan 


The Mongol conquest of China, completed in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, dramatically transformed Muslim presence and Islamic life in China. In 
many regards, the ‘Quanzhou phase’ was not disrupted and was even further 
intensified in the wake of the Mongol unification of Asia and the effects of the 
‘Pax Mongolica’. More merchants than ever before came to China many of 
them from the Islamic world.” They also became stronger politically. The 
aforementioned Pu Shougeng, the Song appointed official in Quanzhou, sur 

rendered the city to the Mongol armies in 1276, and offered them naval forces. 
He remained in office until 1280, and the grateful khan, Qubilai, made him 
responsible for all trade in southern China, including Canton. He passed away 
peacefully in 1296.”° During the Yuan period, a third of the superintendents of 
trade ships in Fujian were Muslims, located in several ports. 

The bigger change, however, came with the different type of Muslims and 
Muslim settlements introduced to China during the Mongol period. The 
Mongols created in China a ‘professional diaspora’, in which Muslims were 
the largest element, by bringing in technocrats, scientists, administrators, 
soldiers, musicians and artisans of all sorts, to settle and help govern and 
administer China.” (It is important to note, however, that Muslims had served 
in various Mongol courts from early on, even before the conquest of China.)** 
This professional diaspora did not replace the merchant diaspora but added an 
important layer to it. The massive influx of Muslims during the period also 
created rural Muslim communities particularly, but not only, in north western 
and south western China. Migrants and discharged Muslim soldiers were 
encouraged to settle and farm areas that were depopulated after the wars, 
so as to revive the economy and enhance the control over the local popula 
tion. This policy helped create a large rural Muslim population.” Finally, just 


24 Ben Dor Benite, “Even unto China’. 

25 See Yang Zhijiu, Yuan dai Hui zu shi gao (Tianjin, 2003), pp. 77 125; also see Jerry Bentley, Old 
world encounters: Cross cultural contacts and exchanges in pre modern Times (New York, 1993). 

26 Kuwabara, ‘On P’u Shou keng’. 

27 Yang, Yuan dai Hui zu shi gao. 

28 Morris Rossabi, “The Muslims in the early Yuan dynasty’, in J. Langlois (ed.), China 
under Mongol rule (Princeton, 1981), pp. 257 94. See also Yu Zhengui, Zhongguo li dai 
zheng quan yu Yisilan jiao (Yinchuan, 1996), pp. 76 114. 

29 Yang, Yuan dai Hui zu shi gao, pp. 149 89, 237 62; and Lipman, Familiar strangers, pp. 34 5. 
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as Muslims had been introduced to China, the Mongols introduced China to 
the world. ‘China’ was now part of the “Yuan khanate’ and was incorporated 
with other territories, among them Central Asia, Mongolia, Tibet, northern 
Vietnam, and the kingdom of Dali in the south west. This meant that more 
Muslims, particularly in the Islamised and Islamising Central Asian territories, 
were now sharing the same rulers with the Chinese and coming into closer 
contact with China. 

Thus, in addition to the ‘Quanzhou’ Muslim merchant, semi secluded in 
the Muslim quarter in port cities, we now encounter figures like ‘Abd 
al Rahman, Fatima, or Ahmad, the all powerful minister at the Mongol 
court in Khanbaliq (future Beijing) who appears in Marco Polo’s travelogue. 
Marco Polo’s account of this man is quite hostile. Its mention of Ahmad’s 
sexual voraciousness suggests that Polo was influenced by European images 
of the Prophet Muhammad when he was writing. But, the basic description 
of the ‘saracen named Ahmac’ (A ha ma in the Chinese sources), ‘a crafty 
and bold man, whose influence with the Grand Khan surpassed that of all 
others’, reflects the power that certain Muslims had at the court. This 
Ahmad was a finance and treasury man, like numerous other, less important, 
Muslims at all levels of the Yuan treasury and tax administration.*° Other 
wings of the Yuan government such as medicine and engineering housed 
large numbers of Muslims as well. The official records of the Yuan dynasty 
tellus of two Ahmad and Isma%l_ who came from Mosul to China at the 
invitation of Qubilai to make cannons. It was also at this time that Ibn Sina’s 
studies in pharmacology arrived in China. 

But perhaps more interesting than the political figures at the court were the 
Muslim scientists and other learned men. Perhaps more than the previous 
tulers of China, the Mongols considered astronomy and calendar making to 
be important tools of power. They populated their newly built observatory in 
Khanbaliq with astronomers brought in from the Islamic world, where 
astronomy and mathematics were the most advanced in the world. The 
records of the period mention men like Jamal al Din, a Persian astronomer 
in charge of the most significant calendar reform in China in centuries. Soon 
after the establishment of the Yuan dynasty, Jamal presented the court with his 
‘Thousand Year Calendar’. Islamic astronomy was so important in the court 
that the Mongols created a ‘Bureau of Muslim Astronomy’ (Huihui si tian jian) 
alongside the regular office of astronomy. An independent office was certainly 
necessary since the Muslim astronomers introduced new tools and new 
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methods to Chinese astronomy.” Jamal al Din also introduced new methods 
of geography and mapmaking and was very instrumental in producing the 
first ‘all national record’ (da yi tongzhi), encompassing all of China’s geogra 
phy.” As we shall see, one of the most important projects during the Ming 
would be the translation of this knowledge into Chinese. In any event, from 
the early Yuan period on, until the arrival of Jesuit astronomers in the 
seventeenth century, Islamic astronomy would play an important role in the 
history of Chinese science. 

Alongside the Khanbaliq scientists and administrators came massive num 
bers of Muslims in the military system who settled elsewhere in China. As is 
well known, the Mongol armies that conquered and governed China included 
many non Mongols and Muslims. After the conquest, the Mongols used these 
soldiers in garrisons all over China and encouraged them to settle in different 
regions in eastern, as well as north western China. The rather high numbers 
of Muslims in Chinese military organisations later on is partially connected to 
this policy. The most significant activity, however, was in what was to become 
the south western Chinese province of Yunnan. This large region, originally 
not part of China, was incorporated with the khanate, and its inhabitants 
‘civilised’ for the Mongols, by Shams al Din ‘Umar (1211 79). ‘Umar, a noble 
man and a sayyid from Bukhara, had a long career in the Mongol military after 
the surrender of Bukhara to the Mongols during the wars of Central Asia. In 
China, he held a number of high military appointments in the Mongol 
government before taking over as governor of the newly conquered 
Yunnan in 1274. ‘Umar was responsible not only for the successful ‘stabilisa 
tion’ of Yunnan, which meant by and large bringing Chinese administration, 
agriculture and farming as well as culture to the province, but also for its 
(perhaps unintended) Islamisation. There is some controversy among 
Western scholars concerning the depth of Shams al Din’s faith in Islam. But 
there should be little doubt that this Bukharan prince is at least partially 
responsible for the influx of Muslims into the province during this period, 
an immigration that created a vibrant Muslim community in Yunnan.” Two 
of ‘Umar’s sons succeeded him as governor and this family of Muslims domi 
nated the province well into the Ming period, when the government forced 
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Han settlers to move to the province. During the nineteenth century, Yunnan 
was an important centre of Islamic activity political, cultural and military. 

The Yunnan Khanbaliq phase was crucial as a transition away from the 
Tang Song relative isolation of ‘non Chinese’ Muslims living in China. In 
addition to the merchants, we now had also Muslims who were soldiers, 
farmers, artisans, administrators and scientists all professions that require 
greater and more intensive contacts with the population at all levels. During 
the Tang and the Song periods, cases of Muslims who adopted Chinese names 
and/or were intimately familiar with Chinese culture, such as the “Arab 
mandarin’ Li Yansheng, or the Pus of Quanzhou, were quite rare. During 
the Yuan period, this began to change. Mongol policies had generally tended 
to keep the different populations under their control separate, and Ibn 
Battiita’s description of the Muslim communities reflects a picture of 
Muslims living in distinct quarters within large cities. Now, the presence of 
Muslims in the government and the administration meant, in the long run, 
that more and more Muslims became increasingly familiar with Chinese 
culture, styles and norms. This was probably true towards the end of the 
Yuan dynasty, when its Mongol rulers themselves became acculturated to 
Chinese culture to a considerable degree. 

One can understand this process on different levels administrative, 
economic and cultural. First, the various designators with the ke (guest) 
character to them that prevailed during the previous periods disappeared. 
Instead, the state used a new administrative term for identifying its foreigners 
(and therefore Muslims): semu (lit. “coloured eyes’), which meant ‘people of 
various categories’.** Furthermore, the term ‘huihui’ became exclusively 
associated with Muslims.” Huihui has its origins in the Tang period, and to 
this day it is not quite clear why it became associated with Islam and Muslims. 
Nevertheless, it became the most common designator for Muslims during the 
Yuan period, as the aforementioned title of the Islamic bureau of astronomy 
and the numerous figures identified in the official records as ‘huihui’ testify. 
Huihui also developed several variations huimin (hui people), huizei (Muslim 
bandits), huijiao (hui teaching; that is, Islam) and huizu (Muslim national), to 
name a few, and became the first word used for Islam in Japanese as well 
(kaikai, and kaikyo). Finally, in terms of culture, the Yuan period saw the first 
instance of Muslim literary activity in Chinese most notably Chinese poetry. 
Traditionally less socially and culturally rigid a field than classical learning, 
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Chinese poetry already had one great hero of non Chinese descent, the 
Sogdian Li Bai (7or 62). During the Yuan his successors were the Muslims 
Gao Kegong (1248 1310), Saadulla (1272 1355), Ma Zuchang (1279 1338), Ma 
Jiugao (1268 1350), Nai Jian (1309 68), Qin Buhua (1304 52) and many others. 
It should be noted that with the exception of the first poet, all the others were 
born in China after the founding of the Yuan.*° 


Phase three: Nanjing 


The Nanjing phase, which corresponds quite closely to the rise of the Ming 
dynasty in the fourteenth century, is the most dramatic turning point in the 
Chinese Muslim history sketched here. Just as the transformation of the state 
and the empire during the Song Yuan transition had a tremendous impact on 
China’s Muslims, the transition from the Yuan, a huge multiethnic empire 
headed by Mongols, to the smaller and Chinese Ming had its impact. Simply 
put, it marks the ideational transformation of ‘Muslims in China’ into ‘Chinese 
Muslims’, as the Muslims living in China adopted Chinese culture. The other 
side of this process was the disappearance of Arab and Persian culture and 
language, leaving ‘Islam’ as the most significant element in the ‘Islamic’ side of 
the new emerging Chinese Islamic identity. For instance, Arab and Persian 
language and names disappeared, giving way to Chinese names or Chinese 
variations on Arab names Mahmitd and Muhammad turned into ‘Ma’. 
Similarly, Middle Eastern and Central Asian styles of clothing and architecture 
also gave way to Chinese styles. Other Islamic practices were modified. 
Finally, towards the end of the Nanjing phase we see the rise of a specific 
form of Islam that was particularly Chinese. And next to the term Huihui, we 
now see the rise of two more terms designating Islam and Muslims: ‘Qing 
Zhen’ (lit. Pure and True, which should be read as ‘authentic hall’), and “Tian 
Fang’ (lit. ‘Heavenly Square’, referring to the Ka‘ba). The term semu disap 
peared with the Yuan state that created it. The Nanjing phase also marks the 
decisive end of the Quanzhou phase. Of course, Muslim merchants did not 
disappear. But the Arabic or Persian speaking merchant who had traded quite 
freely with the Islamic world was now gone. This development also had to do 
with changes in trade in the Indian Ocean. But within China, Nanjing the 
first capital of the Ming dynasty _ played the key role in such processes. 
Muslims were greatly affected by the rebellions that eventually drove the 
Mongols out in the mid fourteenth century and created the Ming dynasty. The 
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strong Muslim military presence and their basic alliance with the Mongol state 
were both key in this transition. On the one hand, a Yuan garrison of Muslim 
soldiers near Quanzhou fought against the Ming armies when they arrived in 
the region after having defeated the Mongols elsewhere. This episode resulted 
in harsh Ming policies against the Muslims of Quanzhou after the ‘rebellion’ 
was crushed, and many families left the city and migrated elsewhere.” On the 
other hand, however, some prominent members of the Ming founder’s 
original warband were Muslim. These men, like the Ming founder Zhu 
Yuanzhang (1328 98) himself, all hailed from a region in Anhui province 
where the Mongols had previously settled many Muslim soldiers.** 

This duality affected Ming policies towards the Muslims. On the one hand 
they were suspect, on the other they were recognised as a social force to 
reckon with. Thus, for instance, when all ‘foreign’ religions were banned after 
the rise of the Ming, Islam was not. But the regime, striving for greater 
homogeneity along (imagined) ‘authentic Chinese’ cultural norms, dictated 
a much less conspicuous Islamic presence in the public sphere. As a result, 
minarets disappeared from Chinese mosques, and the call for prayer was 
abolished. Zhu Yuanzhang’s son, Zhu Di (r. 1402 24), permitted and even 
sponsored the renovation of several mosques all over China. Similarly, at first, 
Zhu Yuanzhang sought to isolate the Muslims by banning intermarriage and 
the adoption of Chinese names. Soon thereafter, however, both were encour 
aged by the regime. At the court itself, the Muslim presence continued as, 
famously, the Ming rulers sponsored the translation of Islamic scientific 
knowledge into Chinese, a project that produced some of the most important 
Chinese works in astronomy and medicine.” Later on, such policies would 
give rise to the image of the Ming dynasty as a ‘patron of Islam’ and to the 
persistent claim that Zhu Yuanzhang himself was a ‘secret Muslim’.*° Soon 
enough, sizeable and highly acculturated Muslim communities emerged in 
Nanjing itself and elsewhere in eastern China. Many members of these 
communities began to compete for official positions through participation in 
the Chinese civil service examination system.” 
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Another important aspect of Ming policy that greatly affected Muslims was 
its attitude of ‘conciliate and control’ vis d vis Central Asia and its Muslims. 
The collapse of the Yuan khanate effectively created a border between the 
Muslim communities of Central Asia and the Muslims of China, particularly 
those of the north west, which the Ming rulers tried hard to keep sealed. 
Nevertheless, Muslims kept migrating from Central Asia to China. Two 
centuries after the founding of the Ming, the Jesuit Matteo Ricci (1552 1610) 
gives us an invaluable testimony that reflects this situation and the results of 
the Ming transformation. Accounting for a wide range of forms of Muslim life 
in China and reflecting the condition of ‘co habitation’ between Chinese law 
and Islamic ritual, Ricci writes: 


since in the far western regions China borders on Persia, at various times many 
followers of Mohammedan faith entered this country, and their children and 
descendants multiplied so much that they have spread over all China with 
thousands of families. They are residing in nearly all provinces, where they 
have sumptuous mosques, recite their prayers, are circumcised, conduct their 
ceremonies ... and live subject to Chinese laws ... For these reasons, they are 
treated as native Chinese, and not being suspected of plotting rebellion, they are 
allowed to study and enter the ranks of [the] bureaucracy. Many of them, having 
received official rank, abandon their old beliefs, retaining only their prohibitions 
against eating pork, to which they have never become accustomed.” 


The most important outcome of the Nanjing phase was produced by a group 
of people located socially somewhere between the highly acculturated 
bureaucratic elite and the mosque goers. The Han Kitab, a hybrid of 
Chinese and Arabic words that means “The Chinese Book’, is a huge 
collection of books and treatises on Islam, in classical Chinese, by scholars 
educated both in the Confucian classics and in Islamic textual tradition. Few 
Han Kitab scholars had passed through the official Chinese examination 
system. Most came from a unique education system, one that combined 
classical Chinese studies with Islam, which began emerging in the late 1500s. 
The system originated in the Muslim communities of north western China, 
but it really gained ground and prospered after its second generation of 
teachers moved eastward, and settled within the highly acculturated urban 
communities of the Yangzi delta Nanjing in particular. Even scholars from 
as far away as Yunnan, such as Ma Zhu (d. c. 1680), a descendant of the 
aforementioned Shams al Din, spent time in the city teaching.” 
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Drawing heavily on Chinese norms of scholarship and transmission of 
knowledge, the Han Kitab scholars understood themselves as a ‘school of 
scholarship’ within the wider community of Chinese scholars, a school whose 
traditional teaching was Islam. Accordingly, the study of Islam was defined as 
the study of the ‘Dao of Muhammad’, that is, the “Way’ that originates in 
Muhammad’s teachings. As an originator of knowledge, the prophet was 
compared to great Chinese sages of antiquity so as to legitimate the study of 
his teachings by his followers in China.** The Han Kitab books consisted at first 
mostly of translations of Islamic (Persian Sufi) texts. From the mid seventeenth 
century, shortly after the rise of the Manchu Qing dynasty in 1644, scholars also 
began producing original works mostly highly sophisticated combinations of 
Sufi and classical Chinese thought. The purpose of learning (xue) was renzhu 
(‘Knowledge of the Lord’), an adaptation of the Sufi ma‘rifa/‘irfan. In this way, 
not Islam per se, but the study of Islam was rendered compatible with the Neo 
Confucian definition of the purpose of learning, which tended to assign it 
mystical dimensions.” It is important to note that the Manchu Qing dynasty’s 
‘multiethnic’ imperial policies had a direct impact on the identitarian tone that 
Han Kitab books began taking on from the later seventeenth century. As 
opposed to the ‘China centred’, homogenising policies of the Ming, the 
Manchus, ‘foreigners’ themselves, redefined the empire as a multiethnic and 
diverse entity over which they presided. Their policies did not specifically single 
out Chinese Muslims, but they certainly enabled Han Kitab scholars to articu 
late a specific Chinese Islamic identity in their writing, and to offer a unifying 
narrative for the history of Islam in China and its relationship with the wider 
Islamic world. These efforts were crucial during the emergence of the new 
‘national’ Chinese Muslim identity in the twentieth century.” 


Phase four: Lanzhou and Xinjiang 


Whereas the Nanjing phase of Chinese Islamic history was mostly cultural in 
nature, the final phase discussed in this essay is marked by a mixture of 
cultural shifts, military activity and violence. The heading, the place name 
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‘Lanzhou’, the provincial capital of Gansu, or “China’s Mecca’, derives from 
the fact that beginning in the mid eighteenth century it emerged as a major 
regional centre for the numerous Muslims living in China’s north west. The 
transformations of Muslim life in the region are closely connected to the Qing 
expansion to the almost entirely Muslim region of eastern Turkistan, which 
came to be known after its conquest by the term Xinjiang, or ‘new dominion’. 
More specifically, Xinjiang refers to the several oasis towns along the old Silk 
Road such as Urumdi, Kashghar, Turpan and Hami all populated mostly 
with Muslims of various Turkic ethnicities, most notably people who are 
known today as ‘Uighurs’, a name taken from an ethnicity that has lived in this 
region since antiquity. Whereas the Ming severed the strong ties that north 
western Muslims had with the inhabitants of Xinjiang’s oases, the Qing’s 
expansion to the region greatly affected their lives. The conquest and creation 
of the province of Xinjiang brought into the empire a whole new group of 
Muslims that was culturally different from the Muslims of “China proper’. In 
this regard, a whole new chapter of the history of Islam in China began in the 
1760s (and has not yet ended). More specifically, the conquest of Xinjiang 
gave rise to a distinction between the Chinese Muslims across the border with 
Xinjiang, who came to be known as ‘inner land’ Muslims (neidi hui), and the 
Turkic speaking Muslims of Xinjiang.** More importantly, Uighur resistance 
to the Qing conquest became a source of constant friction and tension 
between Muslims and the government and often affected the relationship 
between Muslims and an increasingly hostile and suspicious government. 
Up until the 1780s, relations between the state and the Muslims in the north 
west were relatively peaceful. But the tension and the violence between 
Muslims and the state in Xinjiang triggered a bloody history of tension that 
swept up Muslims from both sides of the provincial border. It largely ended 
only with the rise of the Communist state in 1949; in the case of Xinjiang the 
tensions are very much ongoing. 

The second significant result of renewed connections with Central Asia was 
the introduction of Naqshbandi Sufi tariqas to north western Chinese Muslim 
communities. Initial Sufi paths to China had been forged already at the end of 
the seventeenth century, when Central Asian Sufi leaders came to the Muslim 
north west seeking new followers. But the phenomenon really gained 
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momentum when local charismatic individuals imported the new practices to 
the region. Two stand out in this history: Ma Laichi (1681 1766), a disciple of a 
disciple of the Kashghari master Afaq Khoja (d. c. 1694), who founded the 
Khaffiya order and had sojourned in China himself; and Ma Mingxin (1719 81), 
founder of the Jahriyya order. As opposed to the doctrinal Sufism that helped 
create a school of scholarship in eastern China, the much more rural north 
west engaged in practical Sufism. The coming of Sufi orders to the region 
greatly transformed Muslim life, both socially and religiously. The form of 
Islam practised in the area before the coming of Sufism, adhered to now by 
only a small part of the population, came to be known as gedimu (from qadim, 
that is, ‘old’, or ‘original’). More importantly, the orders reorganised the 
Muslim society in the region, forming groups of adherents around certain 
figures who were treated as saints. The saints and the lineages they started 
became major loci of power that often competed with each other, and, 
crucially, with the suspicious state. Quarrels between followers of these 
orders led to the brutal execution of Ma Mingxin by the government of 
Lanzhou in 1781, triggering repeated major waves of violence between 
Muslims and the state that lasted for over a century and devastated the 
Muslim population of the region.” 

The subsequent two Islamic centuries in China were quite different phases 
in terms of intensity, magnitude, nature of events and transformations, and in 
terms of the scope and nature of Chinese Muslim relationships with the state 
and with the Islamic world. Yet the phases discussed in this essay still resonate 
and their traces can be seen in the intensely diverse forms of Muslim life in 
China today. 
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Islam in South-East Asia and the 
Indian Ocean littoral, 1500 1800: 
expansion, polarisation, synthesis 


ANTHONY REID 


Over the past half century historians have endeavoured to moderate the 
exaggerated importance long attached to 1498 and the arrival in the Indian 
Ocean of a small band of Portuguese. The Portuguese introduced consistent 
reportage in a language still relatively accessible, and in this sense 1498 may 
stand as a turning point in the literature. Asia was henceforth linked to Europe 
directly, and the exchange of ideas and technologies was possible without 
Arab or Central Asian mediation. Apart from an aggressive naval strategy and 
more effective technologies of navigation, time keeping and warfare, how 
ever, the Portuguese had little more to offer by way of modernisation of 
commerce, science and technology. They made the great effort to join the 
maritime trade of the Indian Ocean precisely because it was already highly 
developed, delivering spices to Europe through Alexandria and Venice, and 
using some sophisticated financial techniques unknown to the Portuguese. 

To this Muslim dominated trade the Iberians initially brought only plunder 
and disruption, and were naturally seen as a scourge. In the longer term the 
establishment of a direct maritime route of trade around the Cape of Good 
Hope was profoundly important in depriving the Islamic commercial networks 
of their monopoly of east west trade and intellectual mediation. It also intro 
duced to the world of the Indian Ocean a sharp polarisation between Islam and 
its rivals from which the maritime world had previously been spared. 


The “Muslim lake’ of the late fifteenth century 


The carriage of goods between the various key centres of production in 
maritime Asia coastal China, the islands of South East Asia, India and the 
Middle East grew in sophistication as southern Chinese, Javanese, Tamils and 
Arabs became more active in it. The movement of population southward in 
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China, together with the great prosperity of the Song dynasty there (960 1279), 
helped China replace India as the largest single market for South East Asian 
tropical produce. But the prosperity of the countries at the opposite end of 
Eurasia, in Europe, following their recovery from the fourteenth century Black 
Death, made this the other great magnet of long distance trade in the fifteenth 
century. 

Exotic items of food, aromatics and medicine, along with the universally 
prized gold, silver and jewels, were still the most important items of the long 
distance trade in the fifteenth century. Within the Indian Ocean world more 
bulky items cloth, rice, ceramics, cowry shells already dominated in 
volume if not in value. If Muslim traders had been crucial all along the trading 
route to China since the eighth century CE, it was only the fifteenth century 
European infatuation with eastern spices that took them to the extremity of 
the commercial Eurasian world, the Maluku archipelago of eastern Indonesia. 
Cloves were then harvested for export only in the tiny rival volcanic islands of 
Ternate and Tidore (north Maluku) and nutmeg in the cluster of five volcanic 
islands of Banda (south east Maluku). (See Map 8.) 

The key feature of these commercial carriers of Islamic beliefs and customs 
was that they were trading communities, not representatives of states. They 
were often effective warriors, with some of the same superiorities of weapons 
and motivation as the Europeans who followed them. But unlike either the 
expanding khanates of central Asia or the Portuguese, Dutch and English, they 
did not fight in the name of a distant state or receive reinforcements over the 
long term from a power centre. Only in the sixteenth century did states 
become the major factor in Islamic expansion also in maritime Asia. 

Communities of traders of diverse ethnolinguistic background had earlier 
found in Islam a powerful rallying point as small minorities in the vast 
countries they linked through trade. Like Hindu, Jewish and Nestorian 
merchants, they received from Indian, South East Asian and Chinese rulers 
the rights to build their place of worship and to apply their own rules in 
matters of marriage, inheritance and business contracts. Traders could not 
operate alone and could not expect the local state to intervene on their behalf 
to recover debts and so forth. In this world the commercial communities 
which flourished were those which had an internal mechanism for enforcing 
contracts, somewhat like the medieval natio of Europe or the millet of 
Turkey." For Arabs, Persians, south Indian Muslims and ‘Malays’ of various 
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origins, the Muslim identity was more useful in this regard than their ethno 
linguistic one. Where the Muslims were small minorities, even Sunni Shi‘a 
distinctions were generally subordinated to the advantages of solidarity with 
those who shared an Islamic sense of propriety and acceptable food. Ibn 
Battiita, for example, made no mention of Sunni or Shi‘a, Malay or Persian, 
in a lengthy description of Quanzhou and other maritime Chinese cities, 
where ‘there is a quarter for Muslims, in which they live by themselves, and 
in which they have mosques both for the Friday services and for other 
religious purposes. The Muslims are honoured and respected.”* 

Of course ports governed by Muslims offered more attractive opportunities, 
and there are numerous examples of the Muslim commercial minority playing 
a major role in putting a Muslim ruler on the throne. By around 1500, the major 
Indian Ocean ports for the long distance trade were Muslim ruled (see Map 7) 
Jiddah, Aden, Basra and Muscat in the Arab world, Cambay in Gujarat, Melaka 
on the peninsula and Pasai, Pidié (Pedir) and Aceh competing in northern 
Sumatra (see Map 9). Even in Hindu ruled Java the Muslim ports of the north 
coast Gresik and Japara (see Map 10) had asserted their independence of 
Hindu Majapahit. But the Muslim commercial minority was almost as much 
at home in ports such as Calicut in Malabar (Kerala), where Muslim writers like 
Ibn Battita in the fourteenth century and Abdul Razzaq in the fifteenth appre 
ciated the strict justice and security offered by its Hindu rulers ‘Security and 
justice are so firmly established in this city’ that every vessel was treated with 
the same strict honesty no matter what the religion or provenance of its owner.’ 
In the Cham ports of what is today the Vietnamese coast, in Siam, Pegu 
(Burma), Cambodia and Brunei, as in China, the Muslim traders were rich and 
powerful enough in their respective quarters to be treated with respect and care. 

The Muslim spice trade was particularly flourishing around 1500, when 
over 100 tons of Malukan spices (cloves, nutmeg, mace) were arriving each 
year on the docks of Venice. Though small items of trade in comparison with 
pepper, sandalwood and cinnamon, these were valuable and well docu 
mented, and travelled the whole route from easternmost Asia to the 
Mediterranean. The system worked in sectors, hinged around the great 
entrepdts just mentioned where the items would be sold and redistributed 
to onward markets. Javanese and Bandanese Muslims would carry the spices 
from Maluku to Java, particularly its Muslim ports; Javanese and Malays 
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would carry them onward to Melaka, whence a variety of Chinese, Ryukyuan, 
‘Luzon’ (hybrid Muslim Filipinos) and Malays would take them to north east 
Asia, while Gujaratis, predominantly Muslim south Indians (known locally as 
Klings), Malays and assorted others would take them to Calicut and Cambay. 
Gujaratis, Persians and Arabs (notably the Karimi merchant guild from 
Hadramawt) dominated the onward trade to the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, 
while Venetian galleys plied the last stage of this maritime route, from 
Alexandria and Beirut to the chief European market for eastern spices in 
Venice. Virtually the whole route from Maluku to the Mediterranean was in 
Muslim hands. Each stage of the route was travelled when the annually 
alternating monsoon winds were in the correct direction, so that the 
entrepots that formed the hinges of the system saw huge crowds of traders 
from diverse communities mingling for a period of months as they awaited 
the monsoon change. 

The key to these ports was cosmopolitanism. Their lifeblood was in 
welcoming different kinds of merchants, each group playing its necessary 
role in the trade. Even though Muslim shipping was dominant, every port 
needed also its Hindu financial castes, the south Indian Chettyars and Gujarati 
Sarrafs, to provide finance and letters of credit on other ports. With them 
came the Hindu temples essential to their operations. In South East Asia all 
welcomed the Chinese merchants with their religious traditions. Of Melaka at 
this time it was said that eighty four languages could be heard in its streets. 
Frequently voyages were equipped using crews who were Muslim and 
Buddhist, and finance capital that might be Hindu or Jewish. The Arab pilot 
Shihab al Din Ahmad ibn Majid complained of Melaka at its Muslim height 
that “The infidel marries Muslim women while the Muslim takes pagans to 
wife. You do not know whether they are Muslim or not ... They drink wine in 
the markets and do not treat divorce as a religious act.”* 


Portuguese disruption, Muslim regrouping 
and the rise of Aceh 


The Portuguese brought to the Indian Ocean a different kind of naval warfare, 
motivated by ethnic and religious solidarities of a new kind. A tight fit between 
national self interest and religious zeal had propelled the Portuguese southward 
in a long series of battles with Islam, first to complete the reconquest of Portugal 


4 Hawiyat al Ikhtisar fi Ilm al Bihar (1462), trans. G. R. Tibbetts in A study of the Arabic texts 


containing material on South East Asia (Leiden, 1979), p. 206. 
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itself, and then to carry the fight to the coast of Africa. Once into the Indian 
Ocean in 1498 their objective was to locate the sources of pepper and spices and 
seize control of them from the Muslim traders by whatever means it took. It was 
less a missionary imperative than a crusading one, which justified plunder in 
terms of a military political struggle with Islam. 

The first two Portuguese fleets, of Vasco da Gama (1498 9) and Cabral 
(1500 1), seized or sank enough Muslim shipping to make their intentions 
plain. The Muslim traders of Calicut and Gujarat appealed through their 
partners in Cairo to the Mamluk rulers of Egypt to send a military force to 
combat this new threat. A forty galley Mamliik fleet reached Calicut in time to 
do battle against the third Portuguese expedition, in 1502, but was defeated by 
da Gama’s cannons. A second Mamlik fleet sent out in 1504 to stiffen Muslim 
resistance in Gujarat and the south was more successful in a battle off Sri 
Lanka, but was eventually routed off Diu by Almeida in 1509. They could not 
prevent the Portuguese entrenching themselves in fortified strategic points, 
initially at Calicut (where the Muslim population became their bitter enemies, 
making nearby Cochin a more satisfactory base), then at Goa (1510), Melaka 
(1511) and Hormuz (1515). In the first fifteen years of the new century the flow 
of Indian Ocean spices along the Muslim route to the Mediterranean faltered 
and almost died. 

This onslaught forced the trade of the Indian Ocean to adjust in a variety of 
ways. Hindu and Buddhist actors quickly worked out modes of operating with 
the Portuguese. But the dominant Muslim trade was obliged to arm itself 
more effectively, and to regroup around stronger rulers able and willing to 
confront the Portuguese threat. The Portuguese capture of Melaka, at that 
time the largest entrepét of South East Asia, was particularly disruptive. 
Although the Javanese tried for a time to continue their strong relation with 
the city, the other major sectors of the Islamic trade had to attach themselves 
to different entrepéts. The long term beneficiary was Aceh, but many also 
shifted their operations to Johor, Patani or Palembang. In Kerala the Mappilas 
eventually made Calicut impossible as a Portuguese base, but from nearby 
Cochin the Portuguese remained able to form local alliances and to take a 
share of the pepper crop. 

The key political institution of Indian Ocean trade in the fifteenth century 
had been the city state, a cosmopolitan autonomous polity dedicated to trade 
and dependent on it. Polities such as Calicut, Pulicat (Coromandel coast), 
Melaka, Pasai, Japara and Gresik tried to stay aloof from the warfare of 
continental powers, buying their autonomy when necessary by sending 
tribute to those in a position to threaten. Dependent for even their rice staple 
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on imports by sea, they were potentially vulnerable to the kind of naval attack 
launched by the Portuguese. 

It was precisely such port states that the Portuguese sought to overpower, 
and in the first years of the century they achieved amazing success in doing so. 
Virtually all of the port states on which the Muslim trade depended in south 
ern India and the archipelago were threatened. It was as Muslims that the 
traders had been attacked, and it needed to be as Muslims that they responded. 
Their complex links with Hindu rulers or financiers were called into question 
by the Portuguese challenge, and they transferred their support to rulers 
strong enough to defend them against Portuguese attack. As Barros acknowl 
edged in mid century in regard to Sumatra, since the Portuguese arrival many 
of the numerous port states ‘have been absorbed into the territory of their 
most powerful neighbours’. 

The origins of the Aceh sultanate at the mouth of the Aceh river in north 
western Sumatra appear no older than the late fifteenth century, although 
Muslims were well placed since the thirteenth century in the older port of 
Lamri, 50 kilometres further east. The advent of a group of prominent 
merchants and aristocrats from the Champa capital, after that city fell to the 
Vietnamese in 1471, appears to have been the stimulus for a new Islamic 
dynasty to form in Aceh and incorporate Lamri. Nevertheless it was not 
sufficiently established as a port state to attract the initial attention of the 
Portuguese, who from 1509 sought a foothold in the two older and larger ports 
of northern Sumatra Pidié (modern Sigli) and Pasai, which since its con 
version around 1292 had been the beacon of South East Asian Islam. The 
Portuguese establishment of fortified strongholds in both ports and interfer 
ence in their succession disputes increased the instability to which they were 
already prey, and particularly alienated the Indian and Arab merchants. Only 
in 1518 did a Portuguese fleet rashly attempt a raid on Aceh, lured by stories of 
a ‘heathen temple’ (possibly Chettyar) stocked with gold there. Aceh’s defeat 
of this raiding party and seizure of many of its weapons set it on the road to 
driving the Portuguese from Pidié and Pasai in the early 1520s, no doubt with 
the support of Muslim merchants. By 1530 Aceh had unified the whole north 
Sumatran coast under a militantly anti Portuguese dynasty. From that point 
Aceh provided a secure base for Muslim traders, who gradually developed 
new routes avoiding the centres of Portuguese power. Throughout the 
remainder of the century, it was the most consistent and militant enemy of 


5 Joao de Barros (1563), Decadas da Asia (Lisbon, 1777, repr. 1973), Dec. 3, Livro V, 1. 
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the Portuguese, laying siege to the fortress of Melaka itself on multiple 
occasions. 

The rise of Banten, eventually the strongest maritime sultanate in Java, has 
a similar origin. West Java was still Hindu at the Portuguese arrival, including 
its main port of Sunda Kelapa, modern Jakarta. The Portuguese saw it as a 
promising source of pepper and slaves and made an alliance with it in 1522. 
A backlash occurred against them at about the same time as Aceh conquered 
the Portuguese strongholds in northern Sumatra. The founder of Islamic 
power on the west Java coast, through the two west Java sultanates of 
Cirebon and Banten, is known in Javanese tradition as Sunan Gunung Jati. 
While it is possible that the military conquest of Banten and Sunda Kelapa was 
the work of his son in law Fatahillah (for whom there is a Cirebon grave dated 
1570, quite distinct from that of Gunung Jati dated 1568), most sources attribute 
everything to Sunan Gunung Jati himself. 

This wali or apostle (from Ar. wal, saint) was by origin a Sumatran from 
Pasai. Angered by the intrusion of the Portuguese in Pasai, he travelled to 
Jiddah and Mecca with the spice ships around 1515, and spent about three years 
as a religious student there. When he returned the Portuguese were still 
entrenched, and he moved on to the principal Muslim stronghold in Java, the 
port state of Demak. There he reputedly married the sister of the ruler, Sultan 
Trenggana, and encouraged him to use his power to expand Islam on the 
island. Presumably learning of the Portuguese beachhead in the west, Gunung 
Jati obtained Demak assistance to go there and establish Muslim control at 
Banten, west of Jakarta. From there he conquered the main Sundanese (west 
Java) port of Sunda Kelapa in 1527, and renamed it Jakarta. His descendants 
became the sultans of Banten, developing in the coastal strip of west Java a 
substantial port and polity, distinct by its Javanese language and its literal Islam 
from the Sundanese of the interior, but also a formidable rival of the Javanese 
state centred eventually in Mataram. Once again, Portuguese intervention had 
provoked a strong Islamic riposte. 

In southern India it was the Mappilas who emerged as the implacable 
Muslim opponents of the Portuguese, even though they had initially been 
more localised trade rivals of the Arabs and Gujaratis. The Mappilas were 
indigenous or hybridised Malayalam speaking Muslims, who dominated the 
regional trade around the coasts of southern India and Sri Lanka. Virtually 
throughout the 1520s and 1530s they were at war with the Portuguese, fighting 
particularly over the pearl fisheries and the trade in pepper and cinnamon. 
Like the Acehnese they adopted the language of jihad, laying siege to 
Portuguese forts in Calicut (where they forced its abandonment), Kollam 
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and Colombo. Of major ports they were strongest in Calicut, and enabled its 
rulers to hold off the Portuguese, who made their major Kerala base for the 
pepper trade in Cochin further south. But they never controlled a state, and 
had a difficult relationship even with their prime protector, Hindu ruled 
Calicut. 

The rise of a few powerful ‘gunpowder empires’ in the sixteenth century at 
the expense of less defensible commercial ports was a wider phenomenon 
than the Indian Ocean world, and Christian Muslim rivalry was by no means 
the only factor at work. The military revolution making more effective use of 
cannon and other technologies spread unevenly, and assisted some military 
innovators in becoming unprecedentedly strong. Portugal’s invasion of the 
Indian Ocean coincided with the rise of two mighty Turkish empires. The 
Ottomans expanded towards the Indian Ocean by annexing Egypt in 1517, and 
extended their rule to the Hijaz and Hadramawt in the subsequent years. In 
India the victory of Babur’s armies at Panipat inaugurated Mughal rule, which 
quickly came to dominate all of northern India. 

The Ottoman Turks were far the more important of the two as a maritime 
factor. Their claims on the caliphate, their control of the land passages of the 
old Islamic spice route and their wars with the European powers made them 
the only conceivable leaders of any concerted Islamic response to the 
Portuguese threat. The first Asian maritime state to contact them and support 
their claim to the caliphate was the Bahmani sultanate of the Deccan, then 
master of the west coast around Goa. Its sultans exchanged letters with the 
Ottomans as early as the 1480s, despite the obstruction of the Mamluks in 
Egypt. After the fall of the Bahmanis in 1527, these contacts appear to have 
been revived by Bijapur, the Muslim successor state in that section of the 
coast. 

Gujarat, independent at the time under Muzaffar Shah II (r. 1511 26), had 
much more intimate commercial relations with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
ports as they fell under Ottoman control. In 1518 Muzaffar Shah congratulated 
the Ottoman sultan Selim I (r. 1512 20) on his victories and sought his 
assistance against the accursed Portuguese. Turks were prominent in 
Gujarat’s armed forces, and Gujarat became the first strategic partner of the 
Ottomans in their attempts to become an Indian Ocean power.° 


6 Naimur Rahman Farooqi, ‘Mughal Ottoman relations: A study of political and diplo 
matic relations between Mughal India and the Ottoman empire, 1556 1748’, Ph.D. 
dissertation, University of Wisconsin, (1986), pp. 20 3. This was subsequently published 
with the same title in Delhi in 1989. 
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By 1537, when the strongest of Ottoman rulers, Siileyman ‘the Magnificent’ 
(rt. 1520 66), was ready to initiate a new phase of concerted anti Portuguese 
action, Aceh was established as another enthusiastic strategic partner. Aceh’s 
pepper, still grown chiefly in the formerly independent Pasai and Pidié 
regions, had mostly been destined to China during the fifteenth century. 
But Portuguese disruption of Muslim export from the south west coast of 
India led Gujarati and Arab shippers to seek new supplies from Aceh, now 
firmly anti Portuguese. By the mid 1530s, a new Islamic route was well 
established, probably shipping pepper directly from Aceh ruled Pasai via the 
Islamic Maldives to the Red Sea. This quickly came to rival the Portuguese 
route in the volume of pepper shipped to Europe. It also established direct 
relations between Aceh and the Ottoman ruled ports of Jiddah, Aden and 
Suez, and gave Aceh its claim to be ‘the verandah of Mecca’ (serambi Mekkah), 
the place of departure for South East Asian pilgrims making the hajj. 

Sultan Siileyman received petitions from Indian Ocean littoral states plead 
ing for protection of shipping, and appealing to the Ottoman role as ‘servitor 
of the Holy Cities’ (Khadim al Haramayn). In 1537 he sent envoys to Gujarat and 
other Indian Ocean ports to gain their support for the attack on the 
Portuguese.’ We do not know if these envoys also went as far as Aceh, but 
it seems likely that the first Acehnese attack on Portuguese Melaka, in 1537, 
was partly motivated by the Ottoman initiative. From this point onward, 
Portuguese sources are full of references to Turkish soldiers and weapons 
playing a key role in Aceh’s campaigns, against both the neighbouring Hindu/ 
animist Bataks and the Portuguese in Melaka. Mendes Pinto, more valuable 
for his evocative detail than for his accuracy with numbers, portrayed 300 
Turkish troops, together with others from Gujarat and Malabar (Kerala), 
turning the tide in Aceh’s contest with the Batak king, who was for his part 
bolstered by presumably non Muslim auxiliaries from other parts of Sumatra 
and Borneo, and from Portuguese Melaka.® 

However, the naval expedition under the Ottoman governor of Egypt, 
20,000 men strong, proved a dismal failure. Its attempt to besiege the 
Portuguese fortress in Diu in September 1538 was defeated, and the 
Ottoman Gujarat alliance broke up. Since many of this large army reportedly 
‘dispersed because the people of India had induced them away’,” they must 


7 R.B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Hadhrami chronicles (Oxford, 
1963), Pp. 76 7, 79 80. 

8 The travels of Mendes Pinto, ed. Rebecca Catz (Chicago and London, 1989), pp. 21, 26. 

9 Hadrami chronicle al Sana al Bahir, quoted in Serjeant, The Portuguese, p. 97. 
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have played a role nevertheless in subsequent attacks on Portuguese around 
the littoral. 

The anti Portuguese activities of Aceh in the period 1537 9 were probably 
the work of the warlike local ruler of Pasai, Ala ud din Ri’ayat Shah al Kahar, 
brother and successor of the Aceh sultan. His control of the then major pepper 
port probably made him also the recipient of the additional Turkish military 
assistance which came with these ships. This may have enabled him both to 
lead the first expedition against Melaka, and to topple his brother and seize the 
throne sometime in the period between 1537 and 1539. Al Kahar then ruled 
until 1571, and became the major scourge of the Portuguese in the Malacca 
Straits. Alliances between the Portuguese and Aceh’s rivals in northern 
Sumatra, syncretically Muslim Aru and a non Muslim Batak federation, 
increased the militant quality of al Kahar’s rhetoric. Acehnese remembered 
him as the one who established the Turkish alliance and first employed the 
ghazi ideal of ‘fighting all the unbelievers’,"° while Portuguese sources por 
trayed him as a bloodthirsty exponent of pure jihdd. Pinto included the 
interesting detail that al Kahar took special pride in a title of holy warrior 
against the infidels, bestowed by the sharif of Mecca in acknowledgement of 
the annual gifts of two golden lamps that he sent to the Holy City.” 

Stileyman the Magnificent must have been discouraged by the defeat in 
1538, and subsequently directed his attention to Europe and the 
Mediterranean. Aceh also encountered some local setbacks in the 1540s. The 
only substantial Turkish fleet sent into the Indian Ocean in the remainder of 
Siileyman’s reign was that of Piri Bey in 1551, destroyed by the Portuguese in 
the Persian Gulf. Even that ineffective thrust may have stimulated another 
anti Portuguese coalition in the Islamic Far East. The Portuguese reported 
that Johor, one of Aceh’s usual rivals, tried to rally Japara, the leading Java port 
and Portugal’s main rival in the Maluku spice trade, into a holy war against 
Portuguese Melaka in 1550 1.'* More fundamentally, the important Muslim 
states all along the Indian Ocean trading route, including the Mughals, Bijapur 
and Golconda in India, the Mappilas in Kerala and the port states of South East 
Asia, became committed in this period to orthodox Sunni Islam, with implicit 
or overt acceptance that the umma ought to be a political community united 
behind a caliph in Turkey. 


10 ‘ghdzi dengan segala kafir’; Nuru’d din ar Raniri, Bustanu’s Salatan Bab II, Fasal 13, ed. 
T. Iskandar (Kuala Lumpur, 1966), p. 32. 

11 The travels of Mendes Pinto, p. 30. 

12 H.J. de Graaf, ‘De regering van Panembahan Senapati Ingalaga’, Verhandelingen van het 
Koninklijk Instituut, 13 (1954), pp. 33 4. 
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The peak of this great power rivalry in the Indian Ocean came in the 1560s, 
probably also the peak for the Islamic trading route from Aceh to Jiddah. By 
this time Aceh’s pepper production had greatly expanded on the west coast of 
Sumatra, while the Muslim share of the spices of Maluku was also expanding 
through commercial strongholds in Japara and Banda. In this period Venetian, 
Portuguese, Turkish and Acehnese sources all make note of the diplomatic 
and military ties expanding along the trade route between the Ottoman realm 
and Muslim South East Asia. 

The chief initiatives this time came from Aceh. There were Venetian and 
Portuguese reports as early as 1561 2 about well endowed Aceh embassies to 
the Turkish capital. Sultan Siileyman sent out eight Turkish gunners in 
response to this early request. A later and better documented embassy of 
the Acehnese envoy Husain, however, carried a still extant letter from 
al Kahar, appealing for the sultan’s help as caliph to protect Muslim pilgrims 
and merchants on the way to the holy places. This arrived only after Stileyman 
had died in 1566. The new Ottoman sultan, Selim II, began with enthusiasm to 
aid these distant tributaries. In decrees of September 1567 he commanded an 
expedition of seventeen vessels equipped with guns and gunsmiths to proceed 
to assist Aceh to crush the Portuguese and take Melaka. An ambassador was 
despatched to Aceh to carry the royal response. Three centuries before its 
time, Selim commanded the investigation of a route for a canal to link the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, to make it easier for Turkish naval power to 
be projected into the Indian Ocean.” 

The fleet never reached Aceh; it was diverted to suppress a rebellion in 
Yemen. Selim II, like his predecessor, soon lost interest in Oceanic enterprises. 
But both Portuguese chroniclers and Acehnese memory insist that some 
Turkish help arrived in Sumatra. In the period leading up to a major Aceh 
attack on Melaka in January 1568 the Portuguese were convinced not only that 
500 Turks arrived to strengthen Aceh, but that the Sumatran sultanate 
galvanised further support for a concerted jihdd against the Portuguese by 
the rulers of Calicut, Masulipatam (Coromandel or Tamil coast), the local 
Gujarati ruler at Broach, and Demak in Java." While most of this was rhetoric, 
there was an undoubted peak of militancy at this period. In 1565 Bijapur, 
Golconda and other Muslim states of the Deccan combined to destroy the 
Hindu empire of Vijayanagara. In 1570 there was another Acehnese siege of 


13 Anthony Reid, An Indonesian frontier: Acehnese and other histories of Sumatra (Singapore, 
2004), pp. 78 86; Farooqi, ‘Mughal Ottoman relations’, pp. 267 9. 
14 Diogo do Couto, Da Asia (Lisbon, 1778 88, repr. 1973 4), Decada 8, cap. 21, pp. 130 2. 
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Melaka and attacks at the same time by Calicut, Bijapur and Gujarat against 
Portuguese possessions in India. This was one of the most difficult moments 
for the Portuguese in Asia. Even as far east as Ternate in Maluku, the 
Portuguese were ejected from their fort when a militant Muslim for the first 
time assumed the Ternate throne. 

It is rightly said that Islam came to these maritime realms by sea and by 
trade, interacting with and adapting to local beliefs as it made converts among 
the local commercial population. In this early stage force was seldom of much 
utility, and the community was essentially a commercial one living as an 
enclave minority in a very plural world. The sixteenth century, however, 
brought a quite different quality to political Islam. In a number of areas holy 
war was embraced as the appropriate response to the Portuguese onslaught, 
and then extended to local non Muslims. New gunpowder empires arose on 
the back of trade wealth and firearms, and adopted a militant vision of Islam as 
the rationale for their expansion. In such areas the line between Muslim and 
unbeliever became explicitly political. 

Crossing the line had clear political as well as behavioural consequences. 
Some groups who felt themselves the victims of this militant period, including 
al Kahar’s Batak rivals, the Hindu Balinese and some Torajans of Sulawesi, 
developed their sense of modern identity in consequence as specifically 
non Muslim. Other communities, like the pearl fishers of southernmost 
India or one of the two traditional moieties of Ambon, consolidated their 
identity by allying with the Portuguese as Christians against this political Islam 
of mid century. 


Sixteenth-century consolidation of Muslim 
institutions 


Much energy has been expended pushing back the first indications of Islamic 
presence in one place or another, usually in the form of a tombstone or a name 
in the Chinese record. Too little has been given to the crucial process by which 
Islam extended its reach from harbour communities to major states, essen 
tially in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. At the beginning of this 
‘age of commerce’ in the fifteenth century Pasai was probably the only state 
which espoused and institutionalised Islam as a central part of state identity. 
By its end in the mid seventeenth century Islam had occupied most of its 
modern extent in South East Asia, mosques and religious schools were built at 
substantial settlements, most Muslim rulers had ensured that pork was not 
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eaten and that funerals and key public ceremonies were Islamised, while a few 
had imposed what they believed to be Islamic law in their capitals. 

Writing around 1515, Tomé Pires pointed out that although the king of the 
Minangkabau (Sumatra’s most numerous people) had accepted Islam when he 
married the Melaka sultan’s sister, many said he was not truly Muslim. “The 
truth is that he is a Moor [Muslim], with about a hundred of his men; all the 
other people are heathens’. ‘In Borneo there were Muslims only at the Brunei 
capital, where the king had recently converted; in northern Maluku, the 
bastion of Islam in eastern Indonesia, the kings of Ternate and Tidore were 
Muslims ‘but not deeply involved’, while ‘three parts and more out of four’ 
were still heathen.” 

The chronicle of Patani, in the Thai Malay borderlands on the east coast of 
the peninsula, tells the story of that kingdom’s Islamisation in two stages. 
Sometime in the early 1500s the king promised to become a Muslim if 
miraculously cured of an illness by a visiting shaykh from Pasai. After twice 
reneging on his promise, he finally submitted to the shaykh’s requirements. 
He recited the shahdda, accepted an Islamic name and instructed all his court 
likewise to become Muslim. In his lifetime, ‘all the people within the town 
adopted Islam, but of the people outside the town area not one accepted 
Islam. And although the raja accepted Islam, the only habits he abandoned 
were worshipping idols and eating pork. Apart from that he changed not one 
of his heathen habits.’ It was only considerably later in the reign of his son 
Mudhaffar (d. 1564) that another shaykh from Pasai visited and complained 
that ‘if there is no mosque [in a country] there is no sign of the Islamic 
religion’. So a mosque was built, and only then the country people too became 
Muslim and permanently accepted the laws of the Prophet. Although they in 
turn abandoned pork and the worship of idols (berhala), perhaps as a Hindu 
cult, they continued to worship stones, trees and spirits."° 

In Pasai there were certainly mosques at the time of Ibn Battiita’s visit in 
1345, and in Melaka ‘the beautiful mosque ... the finest known in these parts’ 
was built by Sultan Mansur Shah (r. 1459 77). In his time there was also a qadi 
of Melaka, as there had been earlier in Pasai. But outside the quarters of the 
traders from ‘above the winds’ (Persia, Arabia and India), there was little 


15 The Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, trans. Armando Cortesao, Hakluyt Society (London, 
1944), PP. 132, 213, 248. 

16 Hikayat Patani: The story of Patani, ed. A. Teeuw and D.K. Wyatt (The Hague, 1970), 
vol. I, pp. 75, 78 9. An English translation, somewhat different from mine, is given in 
vol. II, pp. 151 2, 154 5. 

17 Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, p. 249. 
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evidence of Islamic scholarship in South East Asia before the sixteenth cen 
tury. Only then do we begin to read of ‘ulam@ spreading out from strong 
holds such as Pasai to teach in other ports. The political polarisation referred 
to above encouraged rulers who aligned with the Islamic side of the contest to 
seek out religious teachers and embrace their new ways of thinking as a 
bulwark against the Portuguese, and at the same time a justification for 
expanding their realms. 

Muslims and Christians developed their institutional arrangements for 
proselytising South East Asia in tandem with each other, and often provoking 
each other into further efforts. The initial crusading impetus of the Portuguese 
had left little room for preaching or proselytising. Only in mid century with 
the Jesuit mission of Francis Xavier were there serious efforts at conversion for 
its own sake, rather than as a sign of political loyalty. Xavier went first (1542) to 
the impoverished Paravas of the pearl fisheries opposite Sri Lanka, who had 
sided with the Portuguese in the bitter Christian Muslim fighting over the 
pearl trade in the 1530s. He laid the basis for a permanent Tamil speaking 
Christian community there, and a Malay speaking one in eastern Indonesia, 
notably Ambon. The Spanish, colonising the Philippines after the full effect of 
the Catholic Counter Reformation, put a higher priority than the Portuguese 
on sending missionaries to convert the islanders. 

From mid century, then, the competition between Muslim and Christian 
also took on a proselytising quality. Centres such as Aceh, Demak, Gresik, 
Brunei and Ternate sent learned ‘ulama@ on the trading ships to frontier areas, 
to set up schools and communities. In the first stage up to the fifteenth century 
the lingua franca of Islamic commercial communities around the Indian 
Ocean had been Arabic, but Malay now became established as the language 
of South East Asian Islam. The Melaka chronicle noted that the people of 
fourteenth century Pasai all spoke Arabic, whereas in fifteenth century 
Melaka the chief lingua franca was Malay, with Arabic script. The Melaka 
chronicle, in its story of the Portuguese conquest of 1511, mentions the Hikayat 
Muhammad Hanafiah and the Hikayat Amir Hamza, versions of two famous 
Arab stories of warrior heroes of the Prophet’s time rendered into Malay 
verse. On the eve of battle the young Melaka nobles asked the sultan to have 
the first of these read to stir their courage, while he initially offered instead the 
latter.** 


18 ‘Sejarah Melayu or “Malay Annals”’, trans. C. C. Brown, Journal of the Malaysian Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 25, parts 2 and 3 (1952), p. 168. 
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Evidence for the development of a corpus of theological and mystical 
writing in Malay comes later. The earliest of the great Malay writers known 
by name, Hamzah Fansuri, was thought to have flourished around 1600 until a 
copy recently came to light of a gravestone in Mecca of one Hamza ibn 
Abdullah al Fansiri, dated 1527."° He felt the need to say that he was writing 
his mystical text in Malay so that the Muslims who did not know Arabic or 
Persian could understand it. If such writing was then still relatively rare, it 
reached its flowering within a century. Many of the key writers of the 
seventeenth century read and quoted Hamzah, and like him taught and 
wrote in Aceh, the principal domesticator of Arabic and Persian ideas into 
the Malay world. 

The most prolific of these Malay writers, the Gujarati born Nur al Din 
al Raniri, recorded some of the history of this process. Some noted scholars 
arrived in Aceh from the Arab world on the pepper ships, and began to teach 
in this new frontier. The Egyptian Muhammad ?Azhari Shaykh Nir al Din 
came from Mecca in the 1570s and taught inferential theology (maqulat). In the 
1580s two more well known ‘ulama@ came from Mecca to teach fikh and usil 
respectively. A little later al Raniri’s uncle, Shaykh Muhammad Jailani, arrived 
from Gujarat to teach fikh, usil and tasawwuf.*° While these learned men 
presumably taught and wrote in Arabic, their students and successors, includ 
ing al Raniri himself, were masters of Malay. One of the most prolific was the 
Pasai born Shams al Din al Sumatr4ni al Pasa’1, who composed many texts in 
Malay and Arabic advocating a mystical monism influenced by the 
Naqshbandi Sufi order. His chief tool for proselytisation was a Malay cate 
chism of 1601, in the form of 211 questions and answers, the Mirat al Mumin. He 
is also widely thought to have been the qddi or Shaykh al Islam (‘bishop’) of 
Aceh who was able to use his Arabic to discuss matters with James Lancaster’s 
first English fleet in 1602. 

The direct political and economic connection between Aceh and the 
Ottoman ruled Arabian peninsula, in other words, laid the basis for Aceh’s 
emergence as the intellectual centre of Islamic South East Asia (Fig. 3). We 
shall return below to the main preoccupations and debates of the schools of 
Islamic writing that developed there. 


19 Claude Guillot and Ludvik Kalus, ‘La stéle funéraire de Hamzah Fansuri’, Archipel, 60 
(2000), pp. 3 24. 
20 Nuru’d din ar Raniri, Bustanu’s Salatin, pp. 32 3. 
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3 Mainstream South East Asian mosque type before the twentieth century, exemplified in 
the multi tiered roof of the seventeenth century Indrapuri mosque in Aceh, on a base 
which may well have supported an earlier Buddhist shrine (photo: Anthony Reid) 


The conversion of Java 


As home of the only substantial Indianised kingdoms in South East Asia that 
subsequently became Muslim, Java is especially interesting. Almost the whole 
of Javanese speaking (central and east) Java became nominally Muslim in the 
long sixteenth century, with some of the Hindu elite taking refuge in Bali. This 
contrasts not only with Bali and the eventually Buddhist states of mainland 
South East Asia, but with India itself, where major Hindu communities 
continued in those parts of India which were conquered by Muslims. Even 
in other parts of South East Asia where Islam made an early and deep 
impression, there remained large interior communities that resisted Islam, 
as with the Batak case mentioned above. The key to Java’s distinctiveness 
appears paradoxically to lie in the very strength of the older Hindu Buddhist 
tradition exemplified by Majapahit, on to which Islam was successfully 
grafted. Warfare played a major part in the Muslim conquest, but a creative 
process of selecting and filtering the new religious and cultural elements was 
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equally important. Akbar’s synthetic project in Mughal India of developing a 
religious system which could carry all his subjects with him was a failure, but 
the analogous project in Java may be said to have prevailed under the 
Mataram kings. 


The political conquest 


The long sixteenth century was critical for this process in Java, even more 
decisively than elsewhere in the archipelago. Around 1500, according to 
Portuguese reports, Islam was still limited to the coastal trading cities of 
what had been the Majapahit kingdom that is Javanese speaking central 
and east Java. As the previous chapter has made clear, these were cosmopol 
itan trading centres, which owed their Islam partly to the (partly Hanafi) trade 
and tribute connection with Champa, Canton and Quanzhou, and partly to 
the (principally Shafi) Islamic spice trading route to the west, through first 
Pasai and Palembang, but after about 1460 primarily Melaka, to the Indian 
Ocean world beyond. 

Demak was by 1500 the strongest of these Muslim port states, while its 
erstwhile patron, Hindu Majapahit, was in disarray. Dynastic upheavals after 
1486 led to the move of its capital further inland, to Kediri, where it lost 
influence over all the coastal ports except Tuban. The wealth of Demak had 
been built in the last quarter of the fifteenth century by a very successful Sino 
Malay trader from Palembang, in some chronicles called Ko Po. He built a 
fleet of ships trading around the Java Sea, dominating the spice trade from 
Maluku and the supply of Java rice to Melaka. He had reputedly spent time in 
Gresik, an older Islamic centre and port for Majapahit, but as Majapahit 
crumbled he moved his base of operations to Demak, and central Java became 
the centre of Javanese rice exports. He was not himself a ruler as much as a 
politically astute merchant, who married his daughters to several of the key 
coastal kings. His descendants became rulers of Demak, and made it the clear 
leader of the Islamic alliance and the major power of the Java Sea. He or his 
son must have been one of the historical identities whose memory went into 
the construction of the legendary Javanese hero Raden Patah (‘the con 
queror’). In the eighteenth century Mataram historical epic, Babad Tanah 
Jawi, this figure was used to legitimate the non Javanese or mestizo Muslim 
coastal rulers as appropriate heirs of Majapahit. He was made the son of the 
last Majapahit Hindu ruler by a Chinese princess, banished to Palembang as a 
child and brought up by a client ruler there. His conquest of Majapahit, in the 
also legendary year 1478 (the Javanese year 1400, thought appropriate for a 
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change of dynasty), could therefore be seen as a restoration of the Majapahit 
lineage. 

The first firmly historical ruler of Demak was known posthumously as 
Sultan Trenggana. Son or grandson of the Sino Malay shipping magnate, he 
may have come to the throne around 1505. He patronised the building or 
rebuilding of the great mosque of Demak, in 1507, and presumably the casting 
of the great cannon Ki Jimat, dated to 1527/8 and bearing the inscription ‘the 
supreme result is the triumph of the faith’.*" He may have patronised some of 
the semi legendary holy men (wali) of Java, such as Sunan Kalijaga, whom 
popular tradition credits with the conversion of much of interior central Java. 
This king appears to have ruled until his death on the battlefield in 1546, 
though eclipsed during part of his youth by his forceful brother in law Patih 
Yunus of Japara, another successful shipowner who took over some of 
Demak’s maritime networks and confronted the Portuguese in the second 
decade of the century. 

Trenggana’s long reign coincided with the transition of Javanese Islam from 
a cosmopolitan commercial enclave situation to an aggressive competitor for 
power in Java. The challenge of the Portuguese, vividly experienced by 
refugees from Melaka and Pasai, must have been connected with this tran 
sition, as we saw above in the expansion westward to Cirebon and Banten in 
the 1520s. Already a few years after the fall of Melaka to the Portuguese, the 
ruler of Tuban, Majapahit’s only remaining coastal dependency, told Tomé 
Pires that Majapahit was ‘always at war with the Moors on the sea coast, 
especially with the lord of Demak’.** Muslims who had experienced the Indian 
Ocean contest with the Portuguese identified Trenggana as the likeliest leader 
of the political expansion of the dar alislam in Java. Sunan Gunung Jati, 
notably, is remembered as having bestowed on him the title sultan after his 
return from Mecca, perhaps seeing it as a legitimation for military expansion. 
Demak finally succeeded in taking the Hindu capital at Kediri around 1527, ina 
campaign portrayed in Javanese sources as a holy war supported by several 
Muslim port states and such spiritual leaders as the master of the sacred place 
Kudus (al Quds), a little to the east of Demak. 

The defeat of Majapahit did not lead directly to a Muslim kingdom taking its 
place. In the power vacuum at the centre of Java Demak was now well placed, 
but it remained a coastal metropolis long separated from the politics of the 


21 Denys Lombard, Le carrefour javanais: Essai d’histoire globale (Paris, 1990), pp. 179 81, 378 
Nn. 945. 
22 Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, p. 176. 
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interior, and still interested above all in its trade. The following decades saw 
Sultan Trenggana sending the vital military and spiritual aid to one faction 
of a succession dispute in Banjarmasin, in return for conversion. According to 
the Banjarmasin chronicle, this intervention secured the Islamisation of 
Banjarmasin and enabled it to become the principal Muslim state of southern 
Borneo, initially under Demak patronage. In the 1540s Trenggana led a 
military campaign eastwards, against the Hindu kingdom of Pasuruan. 
Mendes Pinto claims to have followed the campaign in 1546, and refers to 
Turkish and Aceh assistance with artillery, and detachments of soldiers from 
Banten, and from the “Luzons’ (Muslim Filipinos) exiled from the Manila area. 
Pinto’s account of this contest is free of the holy war rhetoric he used for 
Aceh’s campaigns, however. Even though one side is Muslim, these contest 
ants were both part of the same Javanese moral universe. 

Sultan Trenggana was killed during this war against Pasuruan, and so it was 
presumably his successor who in 1548 alarmed a visiting Jesuit with his 
aggressive plans to spread Islam around the neighbouring peoples, and 
‘become another Sultan of Turkey’.*? On the contrary, however, Java after 
Trenggana’s death became again a patchwork of local chiefdoms. The com 
mercial centrality his grandfather had built up had long passed to other centres 
with better ports. References in the most reliable Javanese chronicle to wong 
mati Selam (people who die for Islam, or martyrs), fighting furiously on the 
winning side in battles for interior centres in the 1570s,~* suggests that the 
multiethnic Muslim shock troops who had fought for Islam under Demak’s 
banner continued to be decisive in the following decades. But all sources agree 
that whatever unity there was on the Muslim side during Demak’s heyday was 
lost to a variety of newly Muslim contenders by the 1460s. Pajang, near 
contemporary Surakarta, claimed authority over much of central Java includ 
ing Demak itself in the third quarter of the century, and hence a primacy over 
the lords of Java. 

According to the Javanese chronicles, it was a military commander of 
Pajang’s forces who was given the fertile Mataram area around modern 
Yogyakarta as a fief. His son, Panembahan Senopati Ingalaga, emerges more 
fully into history as a conquering king of Mataram from about 1584. As 
portrayed by an acute Dutch visitor in the following century, he was remem 
bered as having used Islam to make a clean break with the old Hindu dynasty, 


23 Mendes Pinto from Melaka, 7 December 1553, in Joseph Wicki (ed.), Documenta Indica II 
(Rome, 1950), p. 423. 

24 Babad ing Sangkala, 1738, in M. C. Ricklefs, Modern Javanese historical tradition: A study of 
an original Kartasura chronicle and related materials (London, 1978), p. 24. 
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kill all potential rivals from that quarter and stake his claim to a new kind of 
legitimacy based on upholding the new religion. After establishing an inde 
pendent base in Mataram he ‘made war until the end of his life’, which came in 
1601.” By then he had subdued the older centres of Pajang and Demak, and 
taken possession of items of regalia held to confer legitimacy since the time of 
Majapahit. He had also extended his power to Kediri and Madiun. 

Senopati was remembered as the founder of the last strong Javanese state; a 
great conqueror who returned power to the interior by mastering the new 
type of warfare introduced by Muslims, Portuguese and Chinese on the coast. 
The Mataram he effectively founded laid claim to legitimacy in Islamic as well 
as Javanese terms. Senopati sought to compensate for his lowly origins by 
marrying various royal ladies, while subsequent historians saw him as succes 
sor to Majapahit through Demak and Pajang. We know almost nothing about 
the nature of his Islamic commitment, or the extent to which Islam was 
practised. Javanese legend has one of the coast based wali, Sunan Kalijaga 
from the Demak holy place of Ngadilangeu, as his adviser, but no mosque is 
attributed to him. Senopati’s Mataram appears in fact to have been a pioneer 
ing military camp in a fertile but underpopulated area, with most of its early 
population forced to shift there as soldiers or captives from other areas. 

Unlike its Muslim predecessors Mataram was not dependent on the Muslim 
commercial communities of the Javanese pesisir (coast), though it needed their 
support if it was to grow and flourish. The centres of the old Majapahit culture 
were far away in east Java, and its leaders killed or fled to the remotest east at 
Balambangan. The models both for Islamic learning and for the partially 
Islamised Javanese court culture were now in the pesisir. With the decline of 
the central Java ports, the centre for both moved to Surabaya, including its 
nearby port area of Gresik in which sat the Islamic ‘holy hill’ of Giri. If 
Mataram applied just as much Islam as its ruler saw fit, Surabaya inherited 
from Demak the leading role of seeking to build a new civilisation which 
could reconcile the needs of international Muslims of the port communities 
with those of Javanese aristocratic tradition. 

Senopati failed in his attempts to incorporate the Surabaya area. This task 
fell to his grandson, Sultan Agung (r. 1613 46), who defeated Surabaya in a 
series of campaigns in 1620 5. It was the reign of this Javanese sun king that 
created the synthesis between the old Java of Majapahit and the new Java of 
the Muslim coastal cities. The eclipse of the Muslim coastal cities, under the 


25 Rijklof van Goens, 1656, cited in Anthony Reid, Southeast Asia in the age of commerce 
1450 1680, vol. II: Expansion and crisis (New Haven, 1993), p. 177. 
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military pressure of Mataram and the commercial inroads of the Dutch and 
English into the formerly lucrative spice trade of the pesisir, brought an end to 
a remarkable chapter in Javanese history. During the long sixteenth century 
Java had been as exposed to the cosmopolitan and commercial influences of 
the Muslim oecumene as had other parts of the Indian Ocean littoral. By the 
end of Agung’s reign those influences were limited and controlled, and a 
Javanese synthesis was in place that could bring even the most Hinduised 
elements of Javanese society along with it. 


The spiritual synthesis 


The story just told is one of kings and battles, and the way in which the old 
order of Majapahit, centred 60 kilometres up the Brantas valley in east Java, 
was supplanted first by an avowedly commercial and cosmopolitan Islamic 
order, and then in turn by an interior kingdom in south central Java. Another 
story must be told, closer to that of the Javanese traditions, about a spiritual 
transformation attributed to a number of miracle working holy men, mystic 
saints as well as warriors. 

The older religious order had comprised both a Hindu ritual in the courts, 
intended to safeguard the supernatural legitimacy of kings, and a popular 
spirituality of holy men and holy places ascetics and hermits in their dharma 
or pertapaan (hermitages). The former was seemingly destroyed in the battles 
of the long sixteenth century, so that no Brahmans survived to minister to the 
needs of the court as they did in Buddhist Siam and Cambodia. The latter was 
much more resilient. Tomé Pires described how vigorously the older pattern 
of ascetics (tapa) survived the first stage of Islamisation even in the pesisir 
of Java: 


There are about fifty thousand of these in Java. There are three or four orders 
of them. Some of them do not eat rice nor drink wine: they are all virgins, 
they do not know women. They wear a certain headdress which is full a yard 
long ... And these men are also worshipped by the Moors, and they believe in 
them greatly; they also give them alms; they rejoice when such men come to 
their houses.”° 


The popular success of the new doctrine in Java lay in its ability to penetrate 
this ascetic world and gradually give it a more Islamic flavour, rather than 
seeking to condemn and confront it directly. The wali beloved of Javanese 
Islamic tradition are depicted as men who through meditation and self denial 


26 Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, p. 177. 
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had penetrated to the inner unities of being, and could thereby demonstrate 
superior spiritual powers. There are stories of their visiting the ancient 
mountain hermitages such as Mantingan near Demak, or Pulasari near 
Banten, and being accepted by the adepts (santri) there. The earliest 
Javanese guide to Islamic behaviour, from the pesisir of the sixteenth century, 
itself adopted the same term tapa for its model Muslim. But ‘the stronghold of 
the tapa is to stay in the mosque, to perform the five daily prayers and to recite 
the Quran’. The line was drawn against the tapa of the unbelievers and their 
yogic practices.” 

This document certainly comes down to us from a Javanese urban milieu 
where Islam was still contested, even if supported by the local ruler. Muslims 
had to be warned against honouring idols, praising the more generous 
behaviour of non Muslims and answering questions about religious identity 
by denying one’s Islam or suggesting it made no difference. Suggestive of the 
upper hand of Muslims in the city, however, was the warning against killing a 
non believer in order to take possession of his property, rather than for 
religious motives.** The earliest Dutch expedition to Java, from 1597, also 
received the impression that it was still only the coast that was predominantly 
Muslim. 

Legends about the spreading of the faith among the people of central Java 
are associated with one of the best loved wali, Sunan Kalijaga, and his disciple, 
Ki Pandan Arang. The latter was supposed to have come from the former 
rulers of Java, and in one version was in reality the last king of Majapahit. 
Kalijaga converted him to the ascetic life through various miracles, however, 
after which Ki Pandan Arang travelled about central Java performing his own 
miracles and converting notable people as well as ruffians to the true faith. He 
ended his life by teaching and meditating at the small hill of Tembayat, in the 
Mataram area just south of modern Klaten. This appears to have been a pre 
Muslim sacred place, judging from its architecture and inscriptions on the site. 
In Muslim times however its sacredness was attributed to the tomb of Ki 
Pandan Arang there, known after his death as Sunan Tembayat. Islamic 
prayers and interpretations provided an added source of sacred power for 
one of the holy places of the Mataram area. The former tapa became known as 
santri, and their dharma as pesantren, autonomous centres of study, meditation 
and often martial arts, both geographically and politically remote from the 


27 G.W.J. Drewes (ed.), An early Javanese code of Muslim ethics (The Hague, 1978), pp. 15, 35- 
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centres of royal power, and guaranteed immunity from taxes and levies like 
their Hindu Buddhist predecessors.” 

Sunan Kalijaga is also attributed with the creation of the Javanese shadow 
puppets (wayang kulit), despite the Hindu subject matter of their stories from 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. Modern students of this most central and 
semi sacred of Javanese arts tend to agree that it attained its modern form in 
the Islamised pesisir around the sixteenth century, and was not part of the 
older repertoire of theatrical forms. It may indeed have seemed a cultural 
compromise, depicting not human forms, exactly, but shadows. A Javanese 
legend has Sunan Kalijaga telling the king of Demak that ‘the wayang is indeed 
a reflected image of the One, so to speak, the image of the Law. The wayang 
represents all humanity, the dalang [puppeteer] corresponds to Allah, creator 


330 


of the universe.” Some monist texts saw the dalang as absolute being, the 
puppets as relative being and the screen as the outer world of essences where 
formal religion had its place. The screen on which the shadows played thereby 
represented the hiddenness of the ultimate reality of unity.” Yet the shadow 
puppets were never used for the cycle of stories (menak) inspired by the 
Islamic tradition, which were played on wooden puppets also perhaps devel 
oped in the coastal cities of the sixteenth century. 

The aspect of the Islamic spiritual tradition which most appealed in Java, as 
to a lesser extent throughout maritime Asia, was the monism of authors such 
as al Hallaj and especially the Andalusian Sufi Ibn al ‘Arabi (1165 1240). The 
strain of Sufism that stressed a progression through seven layers of meaning, 
towards the ultimate hidden one ness, appealed to the ascetic and meditative 
strand of Hindu Buddhist Java. Many from the Javanese tapa tradition 
believed they saw in the Sufi ideas filtering to them through an Indian lens 
another avenue of approaching this ultimate one ness. Of course more ortho 
dox versions of mysticism propounded by the greatest of Arab theologians, 
al Ghazal (1059 1111), also reached South East Asia and gradually established 
the boundaries of orthodoxy there as elsewhere. The violent confrontation 
between the two strands was well documented in Aceh (see below), but in 
Java it is only through the wali legends that we know how a similar battle may 
have been played out. 

Many of these legends concern Siti Jenar, whose life and death suggest 
some influence from the Arabic stories about al Hallaj. At a famous meeting of 


29 This argument is made most persuasively by Lombard, Carrefour javanais, Il, pp. 114 20. 

30 D.A. Rinkes, Nine saints of Java, trans. H. M. Froger (Kuala Lumpur, 1996), p. 130. 

31 P.J. Zoetmulder, Pantheism and monism in Javanese Suluk literature: Islamic and Indian 
mysticism in an Indonesian setting, trans. M. C. Ricklefs (Leiden, 1995), Pp. 163 5. 
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the wali in the mosque of Demak all gave their views about the true nature of 
unity. They were concerned that Siti Jenar was growing very popular by 
teaching the secret knowledge which should not be publicly revealed, and that 
in consequence his followers neglected the Friday prayer as unimportant. 
When they summoned Siti Jenar to join them he insisted that Siti Jenar did not 
exist, only God existed. When they criticised his followers for not attending 
Friday prayer he replied that ‘there is no Friday, and there is no mosque’. 
Sunan Kalijaga, the warrior wali, then beheaded him with his sword, giving 
rise to various miraculous stories about his disappearance.” 

We cannot know whether Siti Jenar had an existence in history as well as in 
the abundant stories about his life and death. But the fact that these stories end 
with his death, as do similar stories about four other popular radical monists, 
two more placed in the sixteenth century, one in Agung’s reign and one in the 
eighteenth century, makes it very likely that the orthodox of the coastal cities 
did seek to condemn to death those they identified as pantheist heretics. The 
fact that they were all portrayed in the stories as miracle workers who had 
attained ultimate knowledge, and erred if at all only in revealing it, shows the 
popularity of this manner of thinking in Java’s transition to Islam. 

It appears that the battle over spiritual legitimacy in this critical period was 
especially fought over sacred sites, and the charismatic spiritual eminences 
associated with them. Each of the nine wali is associated with a sacred place 
where they were thought to have taught, and where their tomb (if, unlike Siti 
Jenar, they have one) is located (Fig. 4). The leader of the wali in some versions 
was Sunan Giri, and the port complex of Gresik Surabaya over which Giri 
presided was sufficiently wealthy and well connected to ensure that Giri 
remained throughout the sixteenth and most of the seventeenth centuries 
the most prestigious Muslim site in Java. It became even more the spiritual 
opposite pole to Mataram during the long resistance of the Surabaya complex 
of cities to Sultan Agung’s campaigns in the 1620s. Surabaya was eventually 
starved into submission in 1625, and the cultivated heir to its throne, Pangeran 
Pekik, was forced to become an ascetic at Surabaya’s oldest mosque of Ampel. 
But Giri continued to represent the greater centrality of Islamic norms and 
leadership in the pesisir than in Mataram, and was therefore seen as an 
alternative and challenge by the king. 

Sultan Agung’s most explicit steps towards synthesis were coterminous 
with his campaign to incorporate Giri and co opt its legitimacy in the 1630s. 
Reliance on military resources alone was not convincing after his armies had 


32 Rinkes, Nine saints, pp. 15 48; Zoetmulder, Pantheism and monism, pp. 296 308. 
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4 The entrance to the tomb of Sunan Bonang, one of the nine semi 
legendary apostles (wali) of Java, located just outside Tuban. It is in the style 
of the elevated entrances (gapura) to sacred places in Hindu Java and 

Bali, representing a syncretic phase in Muslim architecture (photo: 

Michael Feener) 


met a spectacular defeat in attempting to expel the Dutch from Batavia in 1629. 
Soon after this disaster the nearby sacred hill of Tembayat appeared to pose a 
threat to the king, and he sent an army to conquer it. Whatever transpired 
with the santri there persuaded him to make amends in the form of a personal 
pilgrimage to the site in 1633, and the reconstruction of its massive gateway in 
old Javanese style. At the same time he brought Pangeran Pekik to court from 
his internal exile in Ampel, and co opted his charisma by royal marriages 

Pekik married Agung’s sister while Pekik’s daughter married the heir to the 
Mataram throne. Pangeran Pekik was renowned not only for his heritage from 
Surabaya and Ampel, but for his literary skills in incorporating the new 
Muslim knowledge into acceptable Javanese poetry. He is often credited 
with the ‘civilising’ of Mataram by bringing to it the best of court culture 
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from the old Majapahit as filtered through the new pesisir centres. Perhaps 
under his influence Sultan Agung established a uniquely complex Javanese 
calendar, which incorporated the Islamic calendar with its weekly cycle and 
lunar basis for establishing festivals, into the older Indian derived Saka 
calendar.” 

In 1635 Pangeran Pekik was placed in charge of the reconquest of Giri, 
which had presumably continued to see itself as an autonomous sacred place 
as well as a haven for internationally connected ‘ulama@. The expedition was 
successful and the Sunan Giri was brought to Mataram to make his obeisance 
to the king, even if the wanderings of santri refugees from Giri became the 
stuff of later legends. In the remainder of his reign Agung seemed determined 
to ensure that he was the sole source of spiritual as well as political power. He 
sent an embassy to Mecca that brought him back the title of sultan in 1641, a 
step his rival in Banten had taken earlier. He began building his mausoleum at 
Imogiri that explicitly evoked the kind of hybrid Javano Islamic shrine archi 
tecture hitherto devoted to the tombs of the wali. Later Javanese chronicles 
gave him the title of king priest (prabu pandita) also bestowed on some of the 
walis, and claimed that he had such spiritual power that ‘each Friday the king 
went to Mecca to pray’.** Dutch envoys are witness to his success in domes 
ticating Islam effectively into a royal cult in which they ‘consider their king so 
proudly that they respect him as a god’ even while insisting that they were 
good Muslims ‘and curse all others’.” Challenges from the more literal Islamic 
world would return from time to time, most effectively in the twentieth 
century, but Sultan Agung had established a synthesis that allowed almost 
all Javanese to become Muslims without sacrificing their rich heritage. 


The boundaries of Islam in the eastern archipelagos 


Prior to the sixteenth century Muslim influences had travelled to those trade 
centres of the eastern islands best connected with trade routes to southern 
China on the one hand and to the clove producing centres of northern Maluku 
on the other. The undated genealogies of Sulu have been interpreted to mean 
that a Muslim trader and adventurer from Sumatra began an Islamic lineage 
there around 1400. Brunei, Sulu and Manila were the three easternmost 
tributaries of Ming China in the early 1400s, perhaps because Muslim traders 


33 See further in following chapter. 

34 Babad Tanah Djawi, Javaanse Rijkskroniek, ed. W. L. Olthof (Dordrecht, 1987), p. 122. 
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from Quanzhou had settled in each of them. In Maluku it appears that 
Javanese buyers of the precious clove crops of Ternate and Tidore, and the 
nutmeg of Banda, began to establish stable Muslim communities there in the 
late fifteenth century. 

When the Portuguese reached Maluku in 1512, and the Spanish of Magellan 
reached Cebu and Brunei in 1522, Islam had already begun to make converts 
among those who dealt with the trade. Tomé Pires explained that the great 
majority even of key centres like Ternate were still animist, and the king of 
Ternate seemed willing to switch from Muslim to Christian ‘if it seemed good 
to him’.*° The five small islands of the Banda group were a kind of merchant 
oligarchy where the Javanese and Malay Muslim merchants were held in great 
respect. In Brunei Pigafetta described a flourishing sultanate seeking to 
dominate trade along the whole route from Manila to Melaka. In Cebu 
(central Philippines) a Muslim trader was on hand to warn the local raja 
against the aggressive ‘Franks’. 

In none of these sites, however, did Islam present an obstacle to the 
favourable reception of the Europeans. They were at first welcomed every 
where as alternative buyers of the local spices, driving up the price and 
increasing the flow of Indian cloth into the region in exchange. Only as the 
Europeans sought local domination or monopoly, or like Magellan tried to 
impose Christianity at the first encounter, did the lines gradually become 
established between those who supported the Europeans and those who 
supported Islam. 

As indicated above, the lines became more firmly drawn in mid century 
throughout the Indian Ocean region, and the numerous local conflicts in 
Maluku were rapidly drawn into this Christian Muslim dichotomy. The 
most useful chronicle of the events from the Muslim side, the Hikayat 
Tanah Hitu, portrayed the second half of the sixteenth century as one of 
continual holy war against the Portuguese, with those falling on the Muslim 
side described as martyrs (shahid). The tenuous Portuguese alliance with the 
nominally Muslim kings of Ternate, leaders of one side of age old rivalries 
throughout Maluku, finally broke down completely in 1570. The Portuguese 
murdered their supposed ally Sultan Hairun, and his son Baabullah led an 
effective Muslim alliance to throw the Portuguese out of Ternate and to 
impose Islam as the principal symbol of loyalty to Ternate rather than the 
Portuguese. He reigned until 1583, and the Europeans credited him with 
patronising numerous Arab and Persian preachers (muballigh), and with 


36 Suma oriental of Tomé Pires, pp. 213 15. 
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spreading the faith as far as Buton, Selayar (both in southern Sulawesi) and 
southern Mindanao. 

The permanent Spanish presence in the Philippines, beginning with 
Legazpi’s expedition of 1565, ultimately established the northern boundary 
of Muslim expansion. Legazpi’s seizure of Manila (1571) from the hands of an 
incipient Muslim port state made of the city the opposite pole to Baabullah’s 
Ternate. Alarmed at the sending of Islamic teachers to Mindanao by Ternate 
and the older Islamic trade centre of Brunei, Spanish Manila sent expeditions 
to Mindanao and Sulu, and in 1578 succeeded in sacking Brunei and curbing 
that city’s role as a hub of trade and Islamisation for the Philippines. 
Henceforth the sultanates based in the island of Sulu and the Pulangi river 
basin of Magindanao would be the primary political upholders of Islam and of 
resistance to the Spanish in the Philippines. For both states the greatest 
strength was an intense pluralism, which made it impossible for the Spanish 
to turn their military superiority and periodic victories into permanent influ 
ence. Only the long reign of Sultan Qudrat in Magindanao (c. 1619 71) 
produced a strong political centre for Islam in this period, partly thanks to 
Dutch commercial support. 

In this eastern frontier of Muslim/Christian competition, the Muslim side 
was far more successful in enrolling the support of local rulers. The port kings 
who emerged as competition grew for spices and other products readily allied 
with the Muslim traders, patronised them and gave them daughters in 
marriage, while drawing on the charisma of a new faith as a justification for 
expanding their territories. Unlike the situation in Java, Bali, Siam or 
Cambodia, kingship had not in these regions embraced a specifically Hindu 
pattern of legitimation. Yet power remained profoundly spiritual, and no king 
could be strong who did not command supernatural support for his rule. Islam 
is rightly seen as having brought individualist (‘bourgeois’) and rational 
elements into the world of Indic and animist religion. But it could not have 
succeeded if it had directly subverted, as Iberian Catholicism did, the rulers’ 
need to be the pre eminent mediators with the supernatural. In Counter 
Reformation Catholicism the celibate clergy had a monopoly of sacramental 
power, and hence there could be no successful Christian kings. Many rulers in 
Sulawesi and Maluku were attracted to Christianity and Iberian assistance, but 
misunderstandings put an end to every Christian kingdom after a few years. 

By contrast, even the most orthodox of South East Asian sultans, Iskandar 
Thani of Aceh (r. 1636 41, see below), claimed in his diplomatic letters to be a 
supernaturally powerful world ruler endowed with magical regalia. The 
Malay language culture of kingship found an Islamic vocabulary to express 
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this royal transcendence. Arabic dawla (dynasty or state) became the term for 
the profoundly mystical essence of Malay sovereignty, expressed in the self 
abasing acknowledgement of royal charisma, ‘daulat Tuanku!’ Persian nau bat 
(nine drums) became not only the orchestra restricted to royal use, but the 
term (nobat) for enthronement itself, by virtue of the sacred powers of the 
music. Arabic wahy to express the divine inspiration of the Prophet, became 
the magical power unique to kings (especially in Java). 

The Islamisation of south Sulawesi, the populous, rice growing south 
western arm of the island, is a particularly interesting case. Although situated 
in the east, beyond any substantial Brahmanic influences, the Bugis and 
Makassar peoples before their Islamisation in the early seventeenth century 
had developed great reverence for their heaven descended royal lineages, a 
written culture in an Indic script closest to those of Sumatra and the 
Philippines, and a priesthood of transsexual bissu as special mediators between 
the kings and the upperworld of the gods, whose prehistory was elaborately 
described in the La Galigo epic. Although not an essential part of the spice 
trading route, south Sulawesi’s ports could deliver a rice surplus helpful for 
traders travelling to rice deficient Maluku, while the iron of the Lake Matano 
area appears to have been important for both Java and Maluku. The abundant 
Chinese, Vietnamese and Thai ceramics buried in grave sites of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries indicate that it was already integrated into a trading 
world. At least by the 1540s, both Muslim and Portuguese traders began calling 
in these ports, and encouraging converts. A few of the scores of local rulers 
experimented with Christianity, while the Malay traders of the Makassar area 
were permitted to build a mosque around 1580. But the major kings resisted 
conversion to either faith if it would diminish their supernatural status, not to 
mention interfering with their pattern of religious feasting with pork and 
palm wine. 

In the short period 1603 11, on the other hand, all the Makassar and Bugis 
kings accepted Islam. Local Muslim traditions associate these conversions 
with three Minangkabau missionaries, seemingly linked with the rulers of 
Aceh and Johor. The consummate politician of Makassar, Karaeng Matoaya, 
later told the Portuguese that he had adopted Islam out of largely political 
motives, and after failing to get any response from Melaka to his request for 
priests to be sent. The royal chronicles, however, suggest a pattern of 
consultation among the rulers with the greatest reputation for wisdom and 
high birth. The most ancient lineage of Luwu was the first to accept Islam 
formally, and Karaeng Matoaya led Makassar into the new faith very quickly 
thereafter (probably September 1605) to ensure that he would not be 
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outflanked. After carefully securing the support of the Makassar nobles for the 
new religion, Matoaya proceeded to attack those Bugis states that resisted his 
request to follow him into Islam. The chronicles suggest that it was a mixture 
of this forceful pressure and the generous terms on which the autonomy of 
each state was guaranteed under Makassar’s leadership that won them all over 
within a few years. Although Makassar, like Aceh, Banten, Demak and 
Banjarmasin, profited from the expansion of trade and the new firearms to 
rise to unprecedented prominence, it differed sharply from them in respecting 
most traditional autonomies, and almost all of the older aristocratic culture. 

Bissu remained to celebrate the enthronements, weddings and funerals of 
courts of the Bugis and Makassar kings. Their lineages continued to be 
regarded as descended from the upperworld and surrounded with super 
natural mystique. While the elaborate death rituals still to be seen among 
the upland Toraja of south Sulawesi were wholly Islamised, and pork abol 
ished, other rituals of the life cycle, kingship and agriculture survived with an 
Islamic addition. In each state a gadi and an imam for the state mosque were 
appointed, though usually from among the aristocracy who could be relied 
upon not to overturn the adat (custom). Some old palm leaf texts even 
developed a syncretic origin myth, in which the gods of the La Galigo cycle 
were descended from Adam and Eve, and the hero of that cycle, 
Sawerigading, became a prophet foretelling the Qur’an. The story is probably 
apocryphal, but is nevertheless suggestive, that Shaykh Yusuf (see below) 
returned to Makassar in the 1660s, and appealed in vain to the rulers to impose 
Islamic principles, but they ‘were unwilling or unable to prohibit gambling, 
cock fighting, arrack drinking, opium smoking and the like. They in fact 
promoted superstitious practices such as giving offerings to the spirit of 
ancestors in the hope that the latter would bring them prosperity.” 

The cosmopolitan port and capital of Makassar was, until it fell to the Dutch 
in 1669, a remarkable beacon of tolerance of all faiths, presenting itself in that 
period as the free antithesis of the monopolistic Dutch. While Catholic wor 
ship was forbidden in the Dutch settlements, there were three Catholic 
churches in mid century Makassar, and a well regarded Portuguese trading 
community of several thousand. 

South Sulawesi’s most learned and revered ‘alim, Muhammad Yisuf 
al Maqassari (known today as Shaykh Yusuf, c. 1627 99), left his homeland 


37 Azyumardi Azra, The origins of Islamic reformism in Southeast Asia: Networks of Malay 
Indonesian and Middle Eastern ‘ulama’ in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Sydney, 
2004), p. 94. 
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for further studies in his late teens, and probably never returned. His life and 
writings are more fully dealt with in the following chapter. He represents, 
however, two points that should be noted here. First, he is the best 

documented South East Asian example of the political Sufi who returned 
from his studies in Arabia to become not only the charismatic populariser of 
various tariqas, but also the chief qadi upholding the shara and the soul of 
armed resistance after the Dutch conquered Banten’s capital in 1682, leading a 
guerrilla force of perhaps 4,000 men. Second, he offers a refreshing corrective 
to the presumption that Islamic knowledge and authority always flowed 
eastward, with the role of South East Asians only to adopt and adapt. His 
travels, sometimes involuntary, circled the Indian Ocean, and he left disciples 
in Sri Lanka, Arabia and South Africa as well as Indonesia.® 


Further frontiers: Siam and Cambodia 


The Asian maritime frontier of Islam expanded markedly in the sixteenth 
century, and in some sense reached its peak in the seventeenth before the 
boundaries consolidated. The Muslim commercial oecumene in the time of 
Ibn Batttita had stretched as far as China, but had little purchase on the littoral 
beyond the enclave ports. In the sixteenth century contest with the 
Portuguese, important states became the champions of the Muslim side, but 
the Chinese arm of the original oecumene withered. Non Muslim Chinese 
were definitively in charge of their own commerce in the South China Sea 
from at least 1567. By the mid seventeenth century Muslims had lost most of 
the high points of maritime commerce, and even pilgrims from South East 
Asia to Mecca travelled most of the way in European ships. Yet as an 
alternative to the aggressive Europeans, Islam still had gains to make on 
distant frontiers. 

One of these was the Theravada Buddhist world of mainland South East 
Asia. In this world the Cham ports along the major routes to China provided 
the earliest converts to Islam, particularly in the Phan rang area left to the 
Chams after their 1471 defeat. There was a Muslim commercial minority here 
since the eleventh century, but they made rapid converts from the late 
sixteenth century until by 1670 the king and most of the coastal population 
were declared to be Muslim. This community established commercial and 
religious links with the Malay states of the peninsula, and a new frontier for 
Muslim commerce in Cambodia. 


38 See the following chapter for a fuller account of Shaykh Yisuf. 
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Cambodia in the half century after 1594 was a battleground of foreign 
communities. Expanding Viet and Thai polities constantly threatened from 
east and west respectively, while well armed Cham, Malay, Iberian, Chinese 
and Japanese minorities sought to protect their commerce by holding the king 
hostage in their mutual conflicts. By killing a group of Spanish and Portuguese 
adventurers in 1598 and opposing the subsequent Siamese intervention, the 
Malay and Cham commercial group positioned itself as one of the options for 
greater Cambodian independence. In 1642 they supported a coup against an 
unusually ruthless king, and the following year led a massacre of forty men of 
the Dutch mission which had been asking for monopoly trading rights. The 
new king, Cau Bana Chand, increasingly dependent on the Muslims to protect 
him against Dutch and other retaliation, embraced Islam, imposed it on his 
court, married a Malay woman and used the title Sultan Ibrahim when dealing 
with foreigners. Although Cambodian memory has marginalised this figure, 
his reign (1642 59) was one of the most stable of this turbulent century, 
and was only ended by a ruinous Vietnamese invasion that imposed a half 
Viet king. 

Islamic influence in Siam also peaked in the mid seventeenth century, both 
in Sunni and Shi‘a forms. The Sunni were more numerous, at least in the 
southernmost Malay dependencies and among the Malay, Makassar and 
Cham refugees who appreciated Siam’s tolerance. But it was Shi‘a Muslims 
from Persia and India who were far more influential at the capital. Their 
annual Hasan Husayn procession was one of the highlights of the Siamese 
calendar in the 1670s, with 2,000 Shi‘ites reportedly participating. This festival 
had provided cover for the Persian assisted coup that brought King Narai to 
power in 1657, and in gratitude the king had paid for the annual festival 
thereafter. A cultivated Persian merchant, Aqa Muhammat Astarabadz, 
became Narai’s chief adviser in commercial and foreign affairs, engineering 
a Siamese embassy to Persia in 1668, and placing (mainly Shi‘a) Muslims in 
control of all the key ports Tenasserim, Mergui, Phuket and Bangkok. Narai 
was an intellectually curious renaissance man, intrigued by Persian civilisation 
as he later was by that of the Europeans, but was never likely to adopt either of 
the foreign faiths that were urged upon him. 

Muslim political influence declined with the death of Astarabadi in 1679, 
and the prominence of Constance Phaulcon at court in the 1680s. It ended 
when a coup attempt by Makassar and Cham Muslim refugees was suppressed 
with French help in 1686. The example of these Theravada Buddhist countries 
reveals, however, both the strength of Islam in the maritime world at this 
time, and the factors ranged against its further expansion. The former 
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included an association with commerce, military prowess and a kind of 
cosmopolitan modernity at a time when local certainties were under threat; 
the latter included even better armed antagonists from Europe and north east 
Asia, an ever present anti foreign sentiment and the capacity of the Buddhist 
monkhood (sangha) to create strong popular loyalties beyond anything known 
to the Hindu influenced animist worlds of the islands. 


Shara and Sufi in the seventeenth century 


In South East Asia, as in India, the carriers of the Islamic literary and philo 
sophical tradition were primarily Sufi masters, who accepted to some degree a 
lineage of esoteric and literary learning to their particular teacher and beyond 
that to a chain of other masters of the tradition. Azyumardi Azra has at last 
provided the first comprehensive survey of these Sufi networks linking 
Indonesia to the broader Indian Ocean world, making use of their own 
habit of establishing the legitimacy of their writings by describing the chain 
of teachers before them. 

In India these Sufi masters often showed an interest in the yogic mystical 
techniques long practised in the subcontinent, as in Java they could recognise 
the strengths of the older ascetic tradition. As we have seen in the Java case, 
the Sufi recognition of different stages of consciousness was in turn attractive 
to ascetics accustomed to self denial and meditation to attain the inner essence 
of knowledge beyond the surface of law and requirements. Some of the earlier 
Sufis may indeed have seemed relatively indifferent to the legalistic tendency 
of sharia. In the eyes of their later seventeenth century critics, the great Malay 
poet Hamzah Fansuri (Hamza al Fansiri) and the possibly mythical Javanese 
Siti Jenar crossed the line into heretical pantheism. Yet even Hamzah Fansuri 
warned the faithful, in one of his favourite maritime metaphors, ‘Uphold the 
sharv‘a ... If the rope of your anchor is attached to something other than the 
sharia, it will be difficult to reach the harbour of gnosis.” 

Azyumardi has pointed out that in the seventeenth century, the leading Sufi 
masters ‘ardently believed that only by way of total commitment to the shari‘a 
could the extravagant features of earlier Sufism be controlled.’*° He stresses 
the harmony between the two trends, while earlier writers have perhaps 
excessively focused on the conflicts. The persecutions of al Raniri were indeed 


39 The poems of Hamzah Fansuri, ed. G.W.J. Drewes and Lode Brakel (Dordrecht, 1986), 
p. 92. 
40 Azyumardi, The origins of Islamic reformism, p. 3. 
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of critical importance, but they are the only well documented case of using the 
Islamic murtad (apostasy) laws to execute Sufis judged to have strayed too far 
from shari‘a. These occurred in the reign of South East Asia’s greatest patron 
of the shari‘a, Sultan Iskandar Thani of Aceh (r. 1637 41). He excluded Chinese 
traders from Aceh because of their pork eating habits, executed scores of 
Portuguese who refused to accept Islam (including their French priest, Pierre 
Berthelot, subsequently beatified as a martyr by the Catholic Church) and 
entrusted religious authority to the stern and prolific upholder of the centrality 
of sharia, Nir al Din al Raniri. Having failed to convince the previous ruler, 
Iskandar Muda, to support his views, al Raniri now prevailed, and had the 
books of Hamzah Fansuri and Shams al Din al Sumatrani (d. 1630) burned in 
front of the great mosque. Their disciples who refused to renounce the 
proscribed views were executed for apostasy, including the popular Shaykh 
Jamal al Din. 

A consensus may be said to have developed in Aceh and elsewhere that, 
although al Raniri’s numerous writings were extremely valuable in clarifying 
for the Malay reading world the dangers of the wujiddiyya mysticism, and 
the nature of shart‘a and figh, his extremism was as unacceptable as the 
excesses he condemned. After al Raniri’s royal protector died in 1641, Sayf 
al Rijal, a Minangkabau disciple of the executed shaykh, returned to Aceh 
from his studies in Arabia, and bitterly attacked al Raniri’s views and actions. 
As al Raniri himself put it, 


Sayf al Rijal ... held debates with us over the matters which had been 
discussed before. We ask: ‘How could you approve of the people who assert 
that “man is Allah and Allah is man”?’ He answers: “This is my belief and that 
of the people of Mecca and Medina.’ Then his words prevail, and many 
people return to the wrong belief.” 


In effect the crowd decided in favour of Sayf al Rijal, the Aceh establishment 
accepted the popular view and in 1643 the learned Gujarati fled back to his 
birthplace in Gujarat. 

The Aceh elite had earlier spurned his advice by putting a woman on the 
throne, and were so pleased with the results that they enthroned three 
subsequent women, covering in all the period 1641 99. In this they emulated 
the strategy of two other contemporary commercially inclined sultanates, 
Patani (from 1564) and the Maldives, who also showed a repeated preference 
for female rule not previously known in the region. This raises the question 


4 al Raniri, Fath al Mubin, as translated in ibid., pp. 60 1. 
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5 Evidence of Shafi penalties for theft being applied in 
Aceh, as sketched by Thomas Bowrey in the 1660s 


whether the conventional disbarring of women from exercising religious 
authority was seen as an advantage for the queens by contrast with the 
pressures of office al Raniri had been able to impose on Iskandar Thani. It 
may have been seen as a means to avoid pushing disagreements to the 
ultimate limit, and effectively legitimating, by default of a sole religious 
authority, the pluralism that was essential to stable commerce. Azyumardi 
points out that the queen, Safiyyat al Din, ‘wisely refused’ to resolve the 
debate on the grounds that she had no authority on religious matters. 


42. Ibid., p. 61. 
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Under the queens the Chinese returned, a Franciscan mission served the small 
Christian community, commerce prospered and Aceh’s most beloved Sufi 
master, Shaykh ‘Abd al Ra’if al Singkili, established a new and healing 
consensus. 

‘Abd al Ra’iif was probably born about 1617 in Singkil, a west coast depend 
ency of Aceh, and departed for study in Arabia in 1642, just after the Raniri 
purges. As set out in the following chapter, he was inducted into the 
Shattariyya and Qadiriyya orders by Ahmad al Qushashi and studied philos 
ophy, figh and sharia with Ibrahim al Kurani, the two great masters of his day. 
He returned to Aceh in 1660 as the best connected and most authoritative of 
any Indonesian ‘ulama’, and was quickly appointed chief religious authority as 
Kadi Malikul Adil by the queen. In his own copious writings in Arabic and 
Malay he never condemned either Hamzah Fansuri or al Raniri, but clearly 
sought a synthesis which would reconcile a commitment to shari‘a with the 
appreciation of the inner knowledge of Sufi masters. It seems clear that it was 
he who appealed to the prominent Meccan shaykh Ibrahim al Kirani for a 
ruling whether it was legitimate for a sultan to have executed a wujiddiya sufi, 
accused of heresy by another ‘ulama’, when the sufi in question responded 
that he could not repent as his argument had not been understood. He 
received the answer he no doubt anticipated, that such executions were 
very grave errors, and that a statement which could be interpreted in multiple 
ways could not be held as evidence of heresy. 

The conflict of the 1630s and 1640s was the most spectacular indication of a 
peaking in the trend to a rigid scriptural interpretation of sharia, after which a 
more inclusive and indigenous synthesis was established. Regularly consti 
tuted sharia courts were set up at least in Aceh in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In the 1630s there were two such courts functioning, 
one to enforce the observance of fasting, prayer and religious orthodoxy, and 
the other for issues of debt, marriage, divorce and inheritance. Although 
Iskandar Muda (r. 1607 36) frequently interfered arbitrarily in the working 
of these courts, his successor Iskandar Thani supported the system devoutly, 
and even decreed that the ancient South East Asian method of trial by ordeal 
be replaced by Islamic requirements for witnesses. Under the early period of 
female rule, at least, these courts continued to function. Foreign observers 
were quick to notice also that the Shafi penalties for theft were applied in 
seventeenth century Aceh as rigorously as anywhere in the world, with 
numerous people being seen on the streets with their hands or feet amputated 
(Fig. 5). To a lesser extent, the same phenomenon was noted in Brunei in the 
1580s, and Banten in the 1660s. 
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South-East Asian localisations 


One may take the year 1629 as a striking military turning point, after which the 
further expansion of Muslim political power was qualified by the ominous 
factor of superior European power at least by sea. In that year, coincidentally, 
massive attempts were made by the strongest South East Asian Muslim 
powers to finally eject the Portuguese from their stronghold of Melaka, and 
the Dutch from theirs in Batavia (Jakarta). Iskandar Muda of Aceh sent 236 
ships and 20,000 men against Melaka, ‘the finest fleet that had ever been seen 
in Asia’,” and the last Acehnese tour de force. It was largely destroyed by 
superior Portuguese naval tactics and timely assistance from Aceh’s Malay 
rivals. The same year marked the last attempt by Java’s most powerful ruler, 
Sultan Agung, to take Batavia in a siege by a vast army poorly equipped with 
modern siege techniques. After it too was destroyed, largely by hunger and 
disease, Javanese rulers found ways to legitimise the Dutch as part of Javanese 
history, working with them more often than against. Although it was much 
too early to speak of European military superiority on land, from this point 
Europeans held a naval advantage which was accepted as a fact of South East 
Asian life. 

The direct link between the archipelago and the Islamic heartland was also 
broken, as the greater capacity of the English and Dutch companies to ship 
spices and pepper around the Cape of Good Hope rendered the Muslim 
network uneconomic. By the 1620s the ships were no longer travelling directly 
between Aceh and the Red Sea. Gujarati shippers, with their own relatively 
direct links to the Holy Land, sailed to the archipelago in decreasing numbers, 
securing the route to Mecca and Medina via Gujarat taken by Shaykh Yusuf in 
1644. About eight Gujarati ships reached Aceh every year at the beginning of 
the century, three in the 1630s, one or two after 1660 and none at all after 
1690.4 Thereafter it was Dutch and English ships that provided the most 
comfortable passage to Mecca and Madina even by way of the main Gujarati 
port of Surat. Muslim traffic remained dense across the Bay of Bengal, but the 
chief Muslim connections outside South East Asia came again to be with south 
India, and especially the Tamil coast, a world of similar localisations to those in 
South East Asia. 


43 Roque Carreiro 1630, trans. C.R. Boxer, “The Achinese attack on Melaka in 1629, as 
described in contemporary Portuguese sources’, in Malayan and Indonesian studies: 
Essays presented to Sir Richard Winstedt on his 8th birthday, ed. John Bastin and 
R. Roolving (Oxford, 1964), p. 113. 

44 Reid, Age of commerce II, p. 28. 
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The result was a greater reliance on local resources and ideas, and a 
consensus that retreated from both extremes of the earlier debate. 


Diffusions of Muslim power 


The major centres of Islamic learning, translation and propagation in 
seventeenth century South East Asia Aceh, Banten, Makassar, Ternate 
were also newly strong ‘gunpowder empires’ and centres of the spice trade. 
The Dutch Company (VOC) at first allied with them in its attack on the 
Portuguese, but soon sought to dominate or defeat them in its quest for a 
monopoly of the supply of spices. The Muslim centres in Maluku (the 
Moluccas) were the first to fall under Dutch control. The sultan of Ternate 
was effectively a Dutch client from the 1620s, and the Muslim hold out of Hitu 
in Ambon was defeated in the 1640s. Makassar then became a goad to the 
Dutch as the remaining free port of the eastern archipelago where the spices 
which eluded Dutch controls were sold to English, Portuguese and Muslim 
buyers. It was too strong for the Dutch alone, but they engineered an alliance 
with a Bugis coalition led by Arung Palakka, resentful of the unprecedented 
autocracy introduced by Makassar’s Sultan Hasanuddin. Makassar fell in 1669. 
Power in south Sulawesi was again dispersed under multiple small states, as in 
the pre Islamic sixteenth century, but with the difference of a strong Dutch 
naval presence in the fort of Makassar, able often to act as referee between 
them. 

Aceh under its queens was alone able to retain its complete independence. 
The Dutch succeeded only in removing its productive pepper producing areas 
on the west coast of Sumatra, and limiting its naval reach in the Straits of 
Malacca. Internally the sultans were never again as powerful as those of the 
early seventeenth century had been. The military leaders rewarded with 
fiefdoms by Iskandar Muda became hereditary chiefs, small rajas, and united 
with the capital only under religious exhortation or the threat from outside. 
The substantial party opposing the queens, who lost the contest in the 
succession dispute of 1688, won the day in 1699 with the aid of a fatwa from 
Mecca condemning female rule. But the new Arab dynasty was even less 
successful than the queens had been in imposing its will on the country. 

In the pepper sultanates of south Sumatra, the Dutch established a monop 
oly in Palembang after sacking the city in 1659, though they continued to have 
problems in neighbouring Jambi. Banten remained a strong competitor of 
Dutch Batavia until the 1680s, with English, French and Danish companies, 
and a major Chinese presence, all using it as a base to take a share of the 
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pepper from the VOC. As explained in the following chapter, Islamic liter 
alism peaked in Banten under Sultan Abdulfatah Ageng (r. 1651 82), who 
patronised Shaykh Yusuf al Maqassari and sent the heir to the throne on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Batavia’s opportunity to crush this rival came in 1680, 
when the more pro Dutch son, known as Sultan Haji, sought to take power 
from the old sultan. The VOC intervened in the civil war in 1682, and the old 
king capitulated a year later. The Banten sultanate became a kind of puppet 
thereafter, though often disturbed by bitter individual attacks on Dutchmen. 

The conflict between Islamic oriented port and agricultural hinterland, 
which played its part in these defeats for international Islam, had already 
been decided by Sultan Agung’s Java in the 1620s in favour of a self sufficient 
policy founded on rice growing. But the battle was rejoined under Agung’s 
less capable successors. The arbitrary cruelties of Amangkurat I (r. 1646 77) 
managed to unite all his enemies under an Islamic banner. He had massacred 
2,000 prominent ‘ulam@ soon after his accession, and killed the king of Madura 
after bringing him to court. 

A son of this royal victim, Prince Trunajaya, obtained the blessing of Java’s 
major Muslim holy places, Tembayat and Giri, for his rebellion in the 1670s 
against Amangkurat. It was joined by a formidable group of Makassar refugees 
from the loss of their capital, for whom Amangkurat appeared another 
compromiser with the hated Dutch. By February 1677 Amangkurat I had so 
few supporters left that he signed a humiliating treaty with the VOC which 
legitimated their seizure of Surabaya. 

When the king died soon after, his son saw no better option than to become 
a client of the Dutch, as Amangkurat II (r. 1677 1703). The better organised 
Dutch forces managed to eliminate his chief rivals by 1680 not only 
Trunajaya himself but the Islamic leadership of both Giri and Tembayat. 
The VOC could in this way keep the king on his throne but not enforce his 
will. The Javanese heartland knew little peace in the century between the 
death of Sultan Agung and the Dutch sponsored Giyanti Treaty of 1755 which 
finally divided it into two kingdoms. The religious synthesis established under 
Sultan Agung nevertheless withstood various challenges and largely defined 
the way Javanese would face the new waves of Islamic reform with which they 
had to deal in the nineteenth and especially twentieth centuries. 

The specifically Malay type of polity, the Malay speaking kerajaan, had not 
experienced the ‘gunpowder empire’ phase of power concentration in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Arguably its genius was necessarily based 
on a diffusion of power, with each raja occupying the lower reaches of a 
particular river, and mediating trade up the river to largely non Islamic food 
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producers and foragers whose forest products they exported. Relations 
between the different river systems were always unstable, with the primacy 
of any one port, such as Sriwijaya, Melaka or Riau, always dependent on 
attracting a diversity of traders. The shifting capitals of Riau Johor in the 
Singapore area, and Patani in the Thai Malay borderland, were the most 
substantial Malay centres in the seventeenth century, and Riau continued in 
the eighteenth. 

Malay language Islamic scholarship was sustained in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries primarily in strong port polities in which Malay was 
not the vernacular Aceh, Banten and Makassar. The defeats suffered by these 
states in the latter part of the seventeenth century opened the door to a 
different type of millenarian Islamic resistance, especially with the approach 
of a new hijra century (AH 1100 began in 1688 CE). In this climate, states could 
be imagined rather than defended. One self styled Sultan Ahmad Shah bin 
Iskandar, a miracle working Minangkabau based on the island of Belitung, 
claimed in 1685 that he was the rightful king of Minangkabau and descendant 
of Alexander, commissioned by God to expel the Dutch from Muslim lands. 
He gained the support of thousands of dispossessed warriors Makassarese, 
Bantenese, Malays and Minangkabaus to threaten Dutch interests in south 
Sumatra and the Malacca Straits. The kings of Jambi and Palembang appeared 
to support him, and even Dutch ally Amangkurat II invited him to Java for 
the holy war. The Dutch sent numerous expeditions against him which 
regained control of the major commercial centres by 1690, though they 
never found him in the Sumatran interior. The most frightening moment 
for the Dutch came in August 1689, when they discovered evidence that the 
Muslim Ambonese Captain Jonker, their most trusted Indonesian lieutenant 
in numerous past military campaigns, had joined the cult and made prepara 
tions to massacre the Europeans of Batavia. The Dutch were merciless in 
pursuing him and his men to Kartasura, where Amangkurat II at first gave 
them refuge, and made Jonker’s gruesome death an example to other poten 
tial rebels. 


New networks of the eighteenth century 


If the gunpowder empires had been the main proponents of Islam in the 
period 1550 1650, the eighteenth century was a time when Muslim devotional 
and scholarly life depended more on networks. The Dutch had demonstrated 
that they were the single strong power remaining in the archipelago, though 
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not in a position to rule directly as the Spanish did in their comparatively 
underpopulated islands. Military technologies also shifted, with the key weap 
ons no longer the royal cannons that had terrified the elephants and pikemen 
of an older generation of opponents. Muskets and soon the flintlock rifle 
became generalised everywhere in the islands (the Malay term for rifle, 
senapang, being derived from Dutch for flintlock), not only widely sold by 
English and Portuguese but also manufactured at centres in Sumatra, Borneo 
and Bali. With this the military balance shifted to smaller networks of armed 
individuals, who could evade the pressures the Dutch could mobilise against 
maritime states. 

While the multiethnic followers of Trunajaya and Ahmad Shah had dem 
onstrated these new possibilities, it was the Bugis who proved most adept in 
the long term at utilising the new conditions. In particularly the commercially 
minded Bugis of Wajo, having seen their senior partner and trade centre 
Makassar humbled by a Dutch Bugis alliance, and the subsequent Bugis 
world dominated by neighbouring rival Bone, perceived little virtue in strong 
states. They developed an individualistic ethos approaching a doctrine of 
personal freedom (to travel, to gather, to speak, to own property) in their 
homeland, yet cooperated effectively outside their borders to establish new 
port states. They particularly sought commercial bases in the sparsely popu 
lated but strategic Peninsula, settling in the Selangor area in the late seven 
teenth century. 

Johor Riau entered a period of crisis when the last scion of the old Melaka 
royal line was murdered in 1699. Both Minangkabau and Bugis adventurers 
moved in to support conflicting sides, but by 1721 the Bugis were clearly on 
top. They installed one of the Malay contenders as senior ruler 
(Yangdipertuan Besar), but one of their own, Daeng Marewa, became the 
first ‘junior king’ (Yangdipertuan Muda) and effective ruler of the most 
successful polity of the Straits area. Its headquarters were now on the 
island of Bintan, just south of Singapore, conveniently situated to become a 
hub for Chinese, Malay and Bugis trade. The most formidable of the Bugis 
junior kings, Raja Haji, took the fight to the Dutch in 1783 4 in a spirit of 
Islamic revival sparked by another imminent hijra century (AH 1200 began in 
1785 CE). He laid siege to Dutch Melaka before being killed by a strong 
fleet sent out for the purpose from Holland. Riau thereafter was better 
known as a centre of Malay scholarship than as a serious challenger to 
Dutch power. 

Among the other networks which became effective in the eighteenth 
century were those originating in China and India. Following the massacre 
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of Chinese in Batavia in 1740, and the exclusion of further Chinese migration 
to Manila soon thereafter, Chinese trade showed more inclination to support 
smaller ports not controlled by Europeans. Among the Muslim ports which 
benefited from this shift were Riau itself, Trengganu on the east coast of the 
peninsula, Brunei (before its own attacks on the Chinese) and especially Sulu. 
Sulu, situated on an island chain at the margins of Spanish, Dutch, British and 
Chinese spheres of influence, became the archetype of the anti state or pirate 
lair. The Spanish occasionally punished the Sulu capital, but its sultan was but 
one of the chiefs in a very plural polity, never susceptible to indirect rule. Sulu 
was able to become in the period 1760 1820 not only the gathering place for 
sea produce for the Chinese market, but the largest slave market in South East 
Asia, financing slave raids by its [llanun allies throughout the central 
Philippines and as far as Sumatra to the west. In this period the ‘Moro scourge’ 
became embedded in the Filipino psyche, with the heritage of Spanish plays 
about the reconquista of the peninsula being transplanted and indigenised into 
the Philippine locale. 

Indian traders from Gujarat, the Tamil area and Bengal had all been bring 
ing their cotton cloth to supply the South East Asian markets since at least the 
fifteenth century. In the seventeenth century the English, Dutch and Danish 
companies realised they too could only do well in the South East Asian spice 
trade if they brought Indian cloth for sale. Hence they established their 
collecting centres in each of the three areas and gradually came to dominate 
the supply. Gujarati and Bengali ships had virtually ceased to come to South 
East Asia by 1700, as we noted above, though individual cloth traders and 
financiers from these communities were still active. It was the Tamil Muslims, 
known locally as Chulias, who became the chief Indian Muslim presence in 
South East Asia in the eighteenth century, sailing out of Sao Tome, Porto 
Novo and Cuddalore. Many became influential advisers and ministers for the 
rulers of Aceh and the Peninsula. 

The following chapter explains the new prominence of Hadrami networks 
in the eighteenth century, and their links with a number of states outside Java. 
The Hadramis came in European or Indian ships, not their own, but made 
their way as financiers, investors, small traders and religious teachers. The 
sayyids among them were especially honoured as descendants of the Prophet. 
Many were able to intermarry with the ruling families of Sumatra, Borneo and 
the Peninsula, and their descendants even to become rulers in Aceh (from 
1799) and Siak in Sumatra, Pontianak and Mempawa in west Borneo. Although 
the earliest census of them was only in 1859, this suggested that the biggest 
concentrations of Arabs were in Aceh and Palembang (1,764 in 1859), 
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Pontianak (800 in 1859), Banjarmasin and the colonial centres of Batavia and 
later Singapore.” 

Though less direct and state centred than the contacts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, these Arab networks played their part in re establishing 
dialogue between South East Asia and the Arab world. The Palembang 
authors discussed in the next chapter, such as ‘Abd al Samad al Palimbant, 
began a new phase of reformist thinking that would influence the following 
centuries. 


45 L.W.C. van den Berg, Le Hadhramaut et les colonies Arabes dans V’Archipel Indien (Batavia, 
1886), pp. 108 9. 
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South-East Asian localisations of 
Islam and participation within a global 
umma, Cc. I500 I800 


R. MICHAEL FEENER 


Situated as it is in geographic distance from the so called ‘central lands’ of 
Islamicate civilisation in the Middle East, South East Asia has often been 
regarded by modern scholarship as an ‘exceptional’ case, with discussions 
tending to focus on issues such as ‘syncretism’." While some of the forms that 
Islamic thought and practice take in various parts of the region may be distinc 
tive, however, it would be mistaken to assume from this that somehow the 
religious texts and traditions of the region are necessarily ‘less Islamic’ than those 
of Muslim societies in the Middle East, or that Islam was merely a ‘thin, flaking 
veneer’ upon more solid foundations of Indic and local cultures. Often implicit 
in such views are ahistorical and essentialised understandings of ‘Islam’ con 
ceptualised in relation to a rather limited range of modern reformist conceptions 
that persist across various academic fields, as well as in popular perceptions. 

There are rich traditions of Islamic religious thought and practice through 
out South East Asia, comprising a diverse array of local expressions. Mainland 
Muslim communities, including Cham, Malay and other ethnic minority 
populations in what are today the nation states of Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Thailand and the Philippines have complex histories in which the mutual 
interaction of Islamicate, Indic and indigenous cultural forms have been 
dynamically negotiated. However, due to constraints of space, this chapter 
will focus on developments in the Indonesian archipelago. This choice of focus 
has been determined by the fact that the islands and adjacent Malay peninsula 
have historically been home to the vast majority of Muslims in South East 
Asia, and because the bulk of the textual documentation for the history of 
Islam during the period originates from, or relates to, this area. 


t I would like to thank Nico Kaptein, Henk Maier, Tony Reid, Azyumardi Azra, Geoffrey 
Wade, Michael Pearson, Jon Miksic and Barbara Andaya for their helpful comments on 
an earlier draft of this chapter. 
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This chapter provides an overview of Islam in the Indonesian archipelago 
during the early modern period that presents a balance to prevalent under 
standings of the extent of localisation involved in the centuries long processes 
of ‘Islamisation’ in the region by also highlighting the ways in which local 
Muslim populations came to actively participate in developments within the 
wider world of Islam. As a complement to the material presented by Anthony 
Reid in the preceding chapter on political and economic aspects of these social 
transformations, these pages will focus on the ways in which developments in 
local intellectual and cultural histories between 1500 and 1800 reflect local 
isations of Islam in the region as well as the engaged involvement of South 
East Asian Muslims within a global, cosmopolitan community of Islamic 
religious scholarship. 


Early developments of Islamic religious thought and 
culture in South-East Asia 


Scattered references in Chinese court chronicles and epigraphic evidence from 
the region hint at the presence of Muslims in the ports of the Indonesian 
archipelago from the first centuries of Islamic history. However, it is not until 
the end of the thirteenth century that we have reports of quantitatively 
significant local conversions to Islam, and then apparently only among the 
political and mercantile elites of select maritime entrepdéts. During this same 
period, we also have the earliest surviving evidence for the involvement of a 
Sufi shaykh associated with South East Asia in the cosmopolitan scholarly 
circles active in the Middle East. This comes in an Arabic language work of 
Sufi historiography containing notices of one Abi ‘Abd Allah Mas‘td b. ‘Abd 
Allah al Jawi. Al Jawi was a teacher in the Yemeni port of Aden who was 
highly regarded by his famous Arabian pupil ‘Abd Allah b. As‘ad al Yafia (d. 
1367), the author of the work in which historical data on al Jawi first appears, 
and a pivotal figure in the early development of the Qadiriyya Sufi order.” 
The Qadiriyya tradition came to have a lasting impact on the development 
of South East Asian Islam, and is clearly reflected in one of the oldest surviving 
works of a Muslim author from this region, Hamza Fanstirl. Hamza hailed 
from the west Sumatran port of Barus, and a recent epigraphic discovery 


2 For a discussion of the relevance of this source for understanding medieval Sufi con 
nections between the Arabian peninsula and the Indonesian archipelago, see R. Michael 
Feener and Michael F. Laffan, ‘Sufi scents across the Indian Ocean: Yemeni hagiography 
and the earliest history of Southeast Asian Islam’, Archipel, 70 (2005), pp. 185 208. 
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suggests that he died at Mecca in 1527.’ His surviving poetry demonstrates 
remarkable accomplishment in translating aspects of Sufi thought that were 
first developed in the Middle East into an evocative symbolic vocabulary 
forged in an Islamicised idiom of Malay and composed in a new genre that 
came to be known as syair: 


Listen, young reciter of the Qur’an, 
Do not look too far afield 
Passing by the water unwittingly ... 


The whale is casting about 

In the ocean in search of water. 
Yet the sea is clearly manifest 
To the pious and the profligate.* 


Like al Jawi’s student al Yafil before him, Hamza combined affiliations with 
the way of ‘Abd al Qadir Jilani with an affinity for the cosmological concep 
tions of the thirteenth century Andalusian mystic Ibn al ‘Arabi.’ Energetic 
debates over the interpretation of the latter’s writings were to comprise a 
significant part of the broader developments in Islamic learning and literature 
in South East Asia over the centuries that followed. 

Following the Mongol conquest of Baghdad and the formal end of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate in the thirteenth century, Muslim trading networks across 
the Indian Ocean linking the Middle East with South East Asia expanded 
dramatically. By the fifteenth century, a number of the heretofore small and 
often temporary populations of Muslim migrants from South Asia and the 
Middle East settled in various South East Asian ports were evolving into 
significant local Muslim communities. The processes through which such 
changes came about were complex and involved specific local considerations 
on the part of both indigenous populations and immigrant Muslims, including 
shared economic interests, the building of political alliances and patterns of 
intermarriage. These developments led to the establishment of regional 
centres in which a range of local Muslim cultures emerged and from which 
elements of their respective ‘styles’ of Islam spread to other areas of the 
archipelago. Some of the ways in which the acceptance of Islam was 


3 Claude Guillot and Ludvik Kalus, “La stéle funéraire de Hamzah Fansuri’, Archipel, 60 
(2000), pp. 3 24. 

4 G.W.J. Drewes and L. F. Brakel (eds.), The poems of Hamzah Fansuri (Dordrecht, 1986), 
Malay text, p. 140. Unless otherwise credited all translations in this chapter are my own. 

5 Alexander Knysh, Ibn ‘Arabi in the later Islamic tradition: The making of a polemical image in 
medieval Islam (Albany, 1999), pp. 118 19. 
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conceptualised in such contexts can be traced through the development of 
local traditions of Islamic learning during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.° 

For example, one text from the period of transition to Islam on Java 
demonstrates an extensive engagement with broader Islamic conversations 
about the definition of confessional and communal boundaries: 


It is unbelief when people involved in a lawsuit and invited to settle the 
dispute according to the law of Islam, refuse to do so and insist on taking it to 
an infidel judge. Likewise it is unbelief to dress like an infidel and to speak 
highly of these clothes ... It is unbelief to say, “Which is the better religion, 
Islam or the religion of the Javanese?’ It is a pious act to give definite precepts 
with regard to eating and drinking. It is unbelief to praise a particular idol, 
maintaining that it is powerful; all this provided one was warned against it.” 


The dynamics of working out such redefinitions of religion and society has 
been described by Marshall Hodgson as the ‘naturalization of Islam’ in South 
East Asia.” Such a vision of the complex, and by no means teleological, 
negotiations between broad ranges of imported religious ideas and practices 
as well as myriad local traditions provides a useful heuristic for appreciating 
the ways in which the Indonesian archipelago came to be one of the most 
populous and dynamic lands of Islam over the past six centuries. 

One important factor in this was the role played by an evolving canon of 
Arabic texts that both linked local scholars to discussions current in the 
broader Muslim world and provided the basis for emerging bodies of vernac 
ular Islamic scholarship. By at least the sixteenth century, Islamic religious 
texts in Arabic were being translated and adapted into South East Asian 
languages, early examples of which in Malay appear to date from the late 
sixteenth century in the form of vernacular adaptations of the creed of 
al Nasafi (d. 1142), and the ‘Mantle’ poem (Burda) in praise of the Prophet by 
al Busiri (d. 1296). The oldest surviving examples of analogous developments 
in Javanese date from a few decades earlier in the sixteenth century and draw 
considerably upon the works of al Ghazali (d. 1111). The sharp critiques of 


6 For richly illustrated introductions to local Islamicate manuscript traditions in the Arabic, 
Malay, Javanese, Acehnese, Sundanese, Sasak, Bugis and Makassarese languages, see Ann 
Kumar and John H. McGlynn (eds.), Illuminations: The writing traditions of Indonesia 
(Jakarta, 1996). 

7 G.W.]J. Drewes (ed. and trans.), An early Javanese code of Muslim ethics (The Hague, 1978), 

. 37. 

8 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The venture of Islam: Conscience and history in a world civilization 

(Chicago, 1974), vol. II, p. 548. 
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established local practices elaborated in such texts point to the fact that during 
this period Islam was by no means the dominant paradigm in all sectors of 
society. At the same time, however, these works and other surviving examples 
from early stages in the development of Islamic learning in the archipelago all 
draw on the same scholarly and Sufi authorities recognised by Muslims all 
across the Middle East, Africa and Asia during this period. This aspect of such 
works attests to the extent to which a literate Muslim elite in South East Asia 
had become participants in a broader Islamicate oecumene during that period. 

The primary texts referenced in these far flung scholarly circles were in 
Arabic, the language of the Qur’an and the pre eminent medium of estab 
lished religious learning in medieval Islam. However, participation in such 
discourses did not necessarily involve ‘Arabisation’ in the sense of non Arab 
writers necessarily having to abandon vernacular languages and literary 
traditions upon their conversion to Islam. In fact, beginning with the 
Persian renaissance of the tenth century, the spread of Islam beyond the 
Arabian peninsula stimulated the reinvigoration of and new formulations of 
a number of languages from vastly different linguistic families. By the early 
modern period, for example, there is evidence of remarkable developments 
in Islamicate forms of languages ranging from Bantu derived Swahili to 
Indo European Urdu, Dravidian Tamil, Altaic Turkic and a number of 
Austronesian languages in the Indonesian archipelago. Such transformations 
of these diverse traditions often involved both the incorporation of a consid 
erable body of Arabic vocabulary, and the adaptation of some modified form 
of the Arabic script. 

Tracking such developments in South East Asia from the sixteenth through 
the eighteenth centuries opens up vistas on to a vivid mosaic of vernacular 
styles of Muslim cultural expression, including those articulated in languages 
including Malay, Javanese, Bugis and Makassarese. The pages that follow will 
introduce aspects of these diverse forms of Muslim culture in discussions 
focused upon developments in different geographic areas, as well as in relation 
to broader regional patterns associated with the diffusion of Malay Muslim 
culture and Arabic textual traditions across the archipelago. In reading 
through them it should be kept in mind that these various ‘styles’ of Islamic 
expression were by no means self contained systems and in fact interacted 
with each other in dynamic ways over extended periods of time. Over the 
course of the seventeenth century, for example, a number of Javanese Islamic 
texts were adapted from Malay models, and a renowned Makassarese Sufi 
shaykh established himself as a prominent figure at the court of the sultanate 
of Banten. The rubrics employed in the following sections are thus intended 
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only as one means of attempting to conceptualise the array of modalities 
through which Islam took root in the region.” 


Pesisir and palace developments of 
Javanese-Islamicate culture 


Over the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a distinct style of regional 
Islamicate culture developed on the north Java coast (pesisir) in which ele 
ments from the traditions of Muslim South Asia and the Middle East, as well as 
from China and diverse areas of the Indonesian archipelago combined with 
local traditions to form new, cosmopolitan cultural patterns among the 
merchant elite of what was at that time a dynamic maritime borderland of 
Muslim expansion. The early history of translating in the most literal sense 
Islamic teachings into a Javanese cultural milieu can be seen in surviving 
manuscripts that contain religious texts in Arabic, accompanied by interlinear 
glosses in Javanese.’° It is texts of this type that provide some of our best 
evidence for the early stages of the ‘Islamisation’ of Java, and the ‘localisation 
of Islam’ there. 

In popular understandings, the early Islamisation of Java is often attributed 
to the work of nine saints, known in Javanese as the wali sanga. Reliable 
historical documentation of their lives and work remains elusive. 
Nevertheless, local traditions circulating since at least the nineteenth century 
are rich with narratives describing the ways in which the wali sanga were 
believed to have won local populations over to Islam through their skilful 
manipulation of Javanese cultural forms. This appears all the more remarkable 
given that in popular imaginings of the wali sanga only one of them Sunan 
Kalijaga is regarded as being ‘Javanese’, the other eight being ascribed 
‘foreign’ origins spanning the Muslim world from North Africa and Iran to 
Champa and China. 

The Dutch scholar of Javanese literature Th. Pigeaud once suggested 
that the Islamicising agendas of the wali sanga ‘loosened an ancient bond of 
sacral secrecy and secularized several elements of pre Islamic religious 
ritual. In consequence some ancient religious texts may have developed into 


9 The importance of examining ‘modalities’ of Islamisation in South East Asia was first 
highlighted by A. H. Johns in ‘Islam in Southeast Asia: Reflections and new directions’, 
Indonesia, 19 (1975), p- 34- 

10 See T.E. Behrend, “Textual gateways: The Javanese manuscript tradition’, in Kumar 
and McGlynn (eds.), Illuminations, p. 165. 
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semi profane or popular literature." That is, he argues that as established 
religious traditions gave way to Islam, the boundaries of esoteric exclusivism 
constructed around cultural forms that may have once been the sacred 
preserve of a royal or religious elite crumbled. This in turn could make 
mass, rather than restricted, participation in or emulation of those forms of 
aesthetic expression possible. 

Popular histories of various Javanese cultural art forms would appear to 
corroborate such an impression, with legendary narratives telling, for exam 
ple, of the carving of a set of wooden masks for the wayang topeng dance 
dramas by Sunan Kalijaga (one of the wali sanga)," and attributing stylistic 
shifts in the appearance of wayang kulit shadow puppets to the work of another 
of the walis, Sunan Giri.” Later Javanese literary works such as the early 
nineteenth century Serat Centhini'* emphasise the harmony of Islam with local 
cultural expression through images such as the ‘marriage’ of the traditional 
gamelan percussion orchestra with Islamic religious knowledge (ngelmu): ‘the 
sound of the dhikr prayer is analogous with the clanging of gamelan instru 
ments’.” Elsewhere, the physical arrangement of a shadow puppet (wayang) 
performance is used as an analogy to describe a form of Sufi cosmology: 


Kidang Wiracapa spoke slowly, ‘Younger brother Kulawirya, regarding per 
fection of insight, the deeper meaning of the wayang, the inner reality: the 
perfect person makes this into a symbol, an indication of God. He gives dalang 
[puppeteer] and wayang their true place [meaning] as depictions of the various 
ways in which God acts. He makes this comparison: “the screen is the visible 
world. The wayang puppets which are set up to either side of the screen are 


u Th. Pigeaud, Literature of Java (The Hague, 1967), vol. I, p. 93. 

12 Soedarsono, Wayang wong: The state ritual dance drama in the court of Yogyakarta 
(Yogyakarta, 1990), p. 13. 

13 James R. Brandon (ed.), On thrones of gold: Three Javanese shadow plays (Honolulu, 1993), 
p. 6. 

14 This encyclopaedic work is thought to have originated from east Javanese pesisir 
tradition and consists of a series of religious instructions alternating with elaborate 
accounts of the amorous adventures of wandering Muslim students descended from one 
of the wali sanga. The current recension of the text dates from the early nineteenth 
century, but appears to be based on an older, now lost, suluk. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, 
vol. I, p. 229. For a condensed presentation of this work’s contents in both Romanised 
Javanese and a modern Indonesian translation, see Sumahatmaka, Ringkasan Centini 
Suluk Tambanglaras (Jakarta, 1981). A very helpful Dutch summary of the work is also 
available: Th. Pigeaud, ‘De Serat Tjabolang en de Serat Tjentini: Inhoudsopgaven’, 
Verhandelingen van het Bataviaasch Genootschap, 72, 2 (1933). Some of its Islamic religious 
content is discussed in Soebardi, ‘Santri religious elements as reflected in the book of 
Tjentini’, Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, 127 (1971), pp. 331 49. 

15 Trans. in Sumarsam, Gamelan: Cultural interaction and musical development in central Java 
(Chicago, 1995), p. 24. 
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the categories of God’s creatures. The banana trunk (into which the puppets 
are stuck) is the earth. The bléncong [oil lamp] is the lamp of life.” 


However, nearly all such texts are of comparatively recent provenance, and 
tell us more about evolving local understandings of the role of Islam in 
Javanese society during the early modern period than they do of earlier 
historical developments. 

Another popular genre of Muslim literature and performance in the archi 
pelago can be traced to significantly earlier: the Menak epic of narratives 
concerning the Prophet’s kinsman Amir Hamza, and its related story cycles. 
Its Javanese forms appear to combine characters and events apparently known 
through Malay texts with established local literary forms such as that of Pafiji 
tales.” Developing first on the north coast of Java in the sixteenth century, the 
Menak later became known in Sundanese areas of west Java, where Menak 
stories were performed with three dimensional rod puppets (wayang golek) in 
a form of theatre whose invention has been popularly ascribed to another one 
of the wali sanga, Sunan Kudus. As Javanese forms of Islam spread east to the 
island of Lombok, analogous developments also took place there, with Menak 
stories coming to serve as the foundation for the traditional repertoire of the 
local form of shadow puppet theatre (wayang Sasak). 

Other heroes from Islamic sacred history were also incorporated into 
Javanese literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For example, 
adaptations of Malay narratives themselves based on elements of the 
extensive Arabic and Persian literatures of ‘stories of the prophets’ (qisds al 
anbiya) became popular in Javanese works referred to as Serat Anbiya and 
Tapel Adam."* However, perhaps the most elaborate treatment in Javanese of 
any Islamic prophet other than Muhammad can be found in textual traditions 
associated with Yusuf (Joseph). Throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the courts of several Javanese sultans commis 
sioned versions of the Serat Yusup, which was believed to be a work of 
particular supernatural potency.” These Javanese verse narratives of 


16 P.J. Zoetmulder, Pantheism and monism in Javanese suluk literature: Islamic and Indian 
mysticism in an Indonesian setting, ed. and trans. M. C. Ricklefs (Leiden, 1995), p. 245. 

17 Pigeaud, Literature of Java, vol. I, p. 213. For a short introduction to the Pafiji tale genre, 
see S.O. Robson, Wanban Wideya: A Javanese Panji romance (The Hague, 1971), pp. 11 15. 

18 Pigeaud, Literature of Java, vol. I, pp. 130 1. 

19 M.C. Ricklefs has called attention to the importance of these royal copies of Serat Yusup 
and two other Javanese Islamic texts (the Carita Sultan Iskandar and the Kitab Usulbiyah) 
for the perceived religious and political authority of Javanese rulers since the reign of 
Sultan Agung. M.C. Ricklefs, Mystic synthesis in Java: A history of Islamization from the 
fourteenth to the early nineteenth centuries (Norwalk, CT, 2005), passim. 
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Joseph’s near seduction and eventual vindication became incorporated into 
elaborate contexts of ritual recitation in Java and Madura, some of which have 
continued to be practised through the end of the twentieth century. 

Alongside such literary narratives, however, Javanese textual production 
continued to adapt treatises in the technical Islamic religious sciences from 
Arabic during this period. One of the most influential such adaptations in the 
seventeenth century was based upon the work of the contemporary South 
Asian Sufi Muhammad b. Fadl Allah al Burhanpiiri (d. 1620) entitled, al Tuhfa 
al mursala ila rah al nabi. This Arabic text was composed in Gujarat in 1590, and 
soon thereafter began to make its impact in the Indonesian archipelago 
through a Javanese verse rendering,”°® as well as through the media of Malay 
and Arabic language works produced by the Acehnese Sufi Shams al Din 
Pasa71.** Muslims across South East Asia were attracted to al Burhanpiri’s 
‘seven grade’ model of Sufi cosmology in the seventeenth century, and on the 
island of Buton Sultan Dayanu Ihsan a’Din (r. 1598 1631) even used elements 
of its symbolism to elaborate the ranking of official offices in the state 
structure of his realm. 

Aside from systematic treatises, Javanese literary expressions of Sufism 
were also expressed in poetry, particularly in a verse genre known as suluk 
composed in metres facilitating performative recitation. Suluk appear as an 
increasingly popular literary form from the seventeenth century when these 
mystical poems were apparently sung, sometimes perhaps even to the accom 
paniment of music and dance.** Some suluk deal specifically with the wali 
sanga and their teachings, or with other prominent Javanese mystical figures, 
including controversial mystical teachers such as Seh Siti Jenar and Sunan 
Panggung, who were executed by decree of religious councils in order to 
prevent (apparently unsuccessfully) the dissemination of their potentially 
disruptive doctrines.” Alongside such distinctively Javanese tropes, however, 
other suluk texts reveal a deep involvement with systematic Arabic grammar 
and its technical terminology.” Suluk were composed and performed in court 
circles of some Javanese sultanates including Cirebon (west Java) in the 
eighteenth century, and became popular in the interior as well as on the 


20 A.H. Johns, The gift addressed to the spirit of the Prophet (Canberra, 1964). 

21 Published editions of some of these texts, along with critical apparatus and some partial 
Dutch translations, can be found in C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Samsw’l Din van Pasai: 
Bijdrage tot de Kennis der Sumatraansche Mystiek (Leiden, 1945), pp. 245 406. 

22 Pigeaud, Literature of Java, vol. I, p. 85. 

23 G. W.J. Drewes, ‘Het Document uit den Brandstapel’, Djdwd, 2 (1927), pp. 97 109. 

24 G.W.J. Drewes, ‘Javanese poems dealing with or attributed to the saint of Bonan’, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, 124 (1968), pp. 209 40. 
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coast (pesisir). The move inland reflected a significant shift in Javanese Muslim 
history following the decline of the coastal empire of Demak and the rise of 
the Javanese agrarian Muslim kingdom of Mataram in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. 

The construction of a Javanese Muslim identity for Mataram was most 
energetically developed during the reign of Agung (r. 1613 46). This arche 
typical ruler of Muslim Java is most often referred to as Sultan Agung, the title 
received in 1641 in response to a request that he had sent with a delegation to 
Mecca. The taking of this Arabic title, however, is only one aspect of the ways 
in which Agung pursued his agenda of Islamising Java (and Javanising Islam). 
In 1633 he inaugurated the hybrid Saka calendrical system that continued the 
established Indic Javanese practice of counting its ‘year one’ from 78 CE; 
however, from the year of Sultan Agung’s decree forward each subsequent 
year was reckoned according to the strictly lunar months of the Islamic hijrt 
calendar.” Another example of the ways in which Sultan Agung worked to 
both Islamicise local traditions and to Javanise Islam can be seen in his mystical 
‘marriage’ to Ratu Kidul, the “Goddess of the Southern Ocean’ from indige 
nous Javanese tradition. As M.C. Ricklefs has recently argued, through his 
deft manipulation of multiple symbolic idioms, Agung managed to cast a 
lasting image of himself as simultaneously, ‘the lover of the distinctly non 
Islamic Javanese deity Ratu Kidul, as a monarch with supernatural powers, 
and as a pious Muslim’.*° 

Complex adjustments of universal Islamic religious ideas and traditional 
Javanese cultural institutions have been characteristic of Muslim history in the 
region ever since. However, when trying to understand such long term 
processes of Islamisation it must be kept in the mind that the model is not 
one of teleological progression towards some ‘essential’ perfection of Islam 
imagined in terms of present dominant conceptions of orthodoxy. Rather, 
historical developments actually reveal more of a pattern of flux, as has been 
evocatively demonstrated by Ricklefs in his history of Javanese Islam during 
the reign of Pakubuwana II (1726 49).”” 

In this way distinctly ‘Javanese’ expressions of Islam developed in dynamic 
interaction with surrounding Muslim cultures. At different periods between 
the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, different forms of Javanese Muslim 


25 H.J. de Graaf and Theodore G. Th. Pigeaud, Islamic states in Java, 1500 1700 (The Hague, 
1976), PP. 9 23, 45. 

26 Ricklefs, Mystic synthesis in Java, p. 35. 

27 M.C. Ricklefs, Seen and unseen worlds in Java: History, literature, and Islam in the court of 
Pakubuwana II, 1726 1749 (Honolulu, 1998). 
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tradition had variously influenced, and been influenced by, the development 
of other regional Islamicate cultures in surrounding areas, including the 
sultanate of Banten, the Muslim communities of Lombok and especially the 
archipelagic networks of Malay Muslim culture. Even in such distant eastern 
reaches of the archipelago as Maluku (the Moluccas), elements of Javanese 
Muslim culture interacted with models of Malay practice, Middle Eastern 
influences and indigenous traditions in the formation of new local styles of 
Islam at the courts of the sultanates of Ternate and Tidore.”* 


South Sulawesi styles of Islam 


One of the other major modes of Islamicate cultural patterning that came to 
be influential in the eastern half of the archipelago was that which was first 
developed in Makassar, located on the south western tip of Sulawesi. There 
the ruler of Gowa formally converted to Islam in the early seventeenth 
century, and soon thereafter launched a series of campaigns of military 
conquest and religious conversion towards the surrounding Bugis states 
long the most prominent local ethnic rivals of the Makassarese on the island.” 
In less than two decades, Makassar established itself as a powerful Muslim 
sultanate in south Sulawesi and thence continued its campaigns of expansion 
to other islands, most notably to Sumbawa.*° The style of Islam that emerged 
there in the sultanate of Bima over the centuries following these conquests 
reflects Makassarese as well as Malay and Javanese models in matters ranging 
from court regalia and literary traditions to the design of Muslim burial 
markers.” 

Local historiographic traditions credit three Malay Muslim preachers from 
west Sumatra with the conversion of Gowa’s king, but in south Sulawesi, as 
elsewhere across the Muslim world, Islam came to take on its own distinctive 


28 Leonard Y. Andaya, The world of Maluku: Eastern Indonesia in the early modern period 
(Honolulu, 1993). 

29 J. Noorduyn, ‘De Islamisering van Makassar’, Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en 
Volkenkunde, 112, 3 (1956), pp. 247 66. 

30 J. Noorduyn, ‘Makassar and the Islamization of Bima’, Bijdragen tot de Taal Land en 
Volkenkunde, 142, 2 3 (1987), pp. 312 42. 

31 Many other factors and cultural influences have been present in this eastern Indonesian 
state since the seventeenth century, including Chinese and European. For a concise 
overview of the cosmopolitan character of Bima, see Henri Chambert Loir, ‘Etat, cité, 
commerce: Le cas de Bima’, Archipel, 37 (1989), pp. 83 105. Confluences of models from 
Makassarese and Malay literary traditions can be found in one of Bima’s distinctive 
Malay language literary productions of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
known as Kitab Bo’. 
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local forms. As local populations came to identify as Muslims, teachings based 
upon the Qur’an and the sunna, as well as the works of Muslim scholars and 
Sufis, were transmitted in verse forms that were adapted from poetic genres 
with traditions of public performance well established before the Islamisation 
of the Makassarese and Bugis cultural areas. Examples of this can be found in 
works such as the Bugis poem Surek Pangngajakna Nabita Muhammad nennia 
Abdul Ibadi, which opens: 


This is advice for the wise man of learning, 
Expert in the science of figh and 

Master of the mystics. 

A man of exemplary behaviour, 

A man of pure heart, 

Who implements the Shari‘a and 
Undertakes the discipline of the Sufi way.” 


This text was originally recorded in what is commonly referred to as 
the lontarak script, because it was used on palm leaves (lontarak). Before the 
coming of Islam to this part of the archipelago, the two major languages of 
south Sulawesi Makassarese and Bugis had well developed literary tradi 
tions, including texts in a number of genres written in local forms of a syllabic 
script.” In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, this literature came to be 
supplemented with works in the Islamic religious sciences including Quranic 
translation and exegesis written in this script. However as with Javanese and 
other South East Asian languages of this period, Islamic religious works and 
other texts in the Makassarese and Bugis languages also came to be recorded 
using a modified form of the Arabic script. In addition to this we find a rather 
unusual development in south Sulawesi of an alternative ‘cipher script’, based 
upon the forms of Arabic numerals, that was used to record some extant texts 
of Bugis poetry.” 

Among Muslim scholarly circles in south Sulawesi, a more straightforward 
adaptation of the Arabic script was more commonly used for certain kinds of 
Bugis and Makassarese texts in the seventeenth century. William Cummings 
has made a valuable contribution to our understandings of the symbolic, ritual 


32 Abdul Kadir Mulya (ed. and trans.), Surek Pangngajakna Nabita Muhammad SAW nennia 
Abdul Ibadi (Jakarta, 1991), p. 1. This edition includes a translation of the Bugis poem into 
Indonesian. 

33 Samples can be seen in B. F. Matthes (ed.), Makassaarsche Chrestomathie (Amsterdam, 
1883). 

34 B.F. Matthes, Eenige Proeven van Boegineesche en Makassaarsche Poézie (The Hague, 1883), 
p. 20. 
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and institutional significances of the outward forms of Arabic script texts in the 
history of Makassarese Islam.” Aside from these important aspects relating to 
their ‘outsides’ as artefacts, the actual contents of some such writings were 
also significant in local understandings and implementations of Islamic reli 
gious teachings in south Sulawesi. 

This is evidenced, for example, during the reign of Sultan La 
Maddaremmeng in the Bugis state of Bone (r. 1631 44), who enacted a 
sweeping new legal order appealing to the sharia in prohibiting pre Islamic 
religious practices, attempting to abolish the traditional ‘third gender’ bissu 
priesthood and emancipating slaves.*° Alongside these sharia oriented 
reforms, Sufi texts and practices also underwent a period of extensive develop 
ment in south Sulawesi during the seventeenth century. Around 1620, an Arab 
sayyid named Jalal al Din al ‘Aydid settled in the Makassarese town of Cikoang 
to begin teaching, alongside fiqgh, a way of Sufism that became known locally 
as the tariga bahr al nitr.*” Al ‘Aydid’s most famous student at Cikoang was an 
associate of the royal house of Gowa who came to be known as Shaykh Yusuf 
“Taj al Khalwati’ al Maqassari (d. 1699). 

After completing his introductory studies in south Sulawesi, Yusuf pursued 
more advanced studies of Islam in Banten, west Java (discussed below) and 
thence on to major centres of learning in Yemen, the Hijaz and Syria. Much 
of al Maqassari’s studies were concentrated in Sufism as he was initiated 
into the Qadiriyya, Naqshbandiyya and Shattariyya tariqas. In Damascus he 
was elevated to become a master of the Khalwatiyya Sufi order.** After two 
decades of study in the Middle East, al Maqassari returned to the Indonesian 
archipelago in 1664, settling not in his native south Sulawesi, but rather in 
Banten, where he was attracted by the patronage of Sultan Ageng Tirtayasa. 
There he composed the Sufi manual Zubdat al asrar fi tahqiq ba‘d masharib 
al akhydr and other works in Arabic.*? However, his mode of Sufism was 
not that which is often imagined as typical of pre modern South East Asian 
Islam no spiritualist syncretism facilitating concessions to indigenous or 


35 William Cummings, ‘Scripting Islamization: Arabic texts in early modern Makassar’, 
Ethnohistory, 48, 4 (2001), pp. 559 86. 

36 Christian Pelras, ‘Religion, tradition, and the dynamics of Islamization in south 
Sulawesi’, Archipel, 30 (1985), p. 124. 

37 G. Harmonic, ‘Le féte de grand Maulid a Cikoang: Traces d’influence Shiite en Pays 
Makassar’, Papers from the III European Colloquium on Malay and Indonesian Studies 
(Naples, 1988), pp. 95 107. 

38 al Maqassari, Safinat al najd in Tudjimah (ed.), Syekh Yusuf Makassar: Riwayat dan 
Ajarannya (Jakarta, 1997), pp. 194 204. 

39 Nabilah Lubis, Syekh Yusuf Al Taj Al Makassari Menyingkap Intisari Segala Rahasia 
(Bandung, 1996), Arabic text pp. 72 126. 
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Hindu Buddhist religious practices. As expressed in a letter attributed to al 
Magassari addressed to the sultan ‘Abd al Hamid Karaeng Karangreng of 
Makassar, ‘Our way is the tariga of those Sufis who hold fast to the Qur’an 
and sunna. Whoever does not adhere strictly to the Qur’an and sunna have 
strayed from the true and praiseworthy path.’*° 

During the years al Maqassari spent in Banten, the Dutch East India 
Company (VOC) was growing increasingly wary of the potential for char 
ismatic teachers returning from the Middle East to disrupt Dutch designs for 
control of the archipelago. In 1664 the VOC refused to allow the landing of 
three returning Bugis “Hajjis’ and transported them to exile at the Cape of 
Good Hope, arguing that they would become a disruptive influence among 
the Muslims of the East Indies." Eventually al Maqassari found himself in 
conflict with the Dutch in Banten when he rallied to the support of Sultan 
Ageng Tirtayasa against the encroachments of the Dutch East India Company 
in 1682. After leading a local resistance movement for nearly two years, 
al Maqassari was captured by the Dutch, and exiled to the VOC outpost in 
Sri Lanka. Al Maqassari continued to compose Arabic works on Sufism there, 
‘in that place famous by the name of Sarandib, a foreign land and place of exile 
for insurgents’. 

From his Sri Lankan exile al Magassari also used his pen to continue 
advocating resistance against the Dutch via correspondence with the 
Muslim communities of the archipelago at a time when opposition to 
European incursion into the region was increasingly expressed in an Islamic 
idiom. In 1685, the Minangkabau leader Ahmad Shah Ibn Iskandar was 
engaging his co religionists from other regions of Sumatra, the Malay pen 
insula and even Makassar to join in his crusade against the ‘un believing’ 
Europeans.” Such developments drove the Dutch to an increasingly active 
surveillance of communications between local Muslim communities,** and in 


40 Tudjimah (ed.), Syekh Yusuf, p. 189. This Arabic document is preserved in an eighteenth 
century manuscript compilation from Makassar; however, the precise dating of this 
particular letter is problematic as it both purports to have been written in Banten, and 
mentions Sri Lanka and one of the Sufi texts that al Maqassari is reported to have 
written there (Safinat al najd). 

41 J. Vredenbregt, “The Hadjdj: Some of its features and functions in Indonesia’, Bijdragen 
tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, 118 (1962), p. 96. 

42. al Minhat al Saylaniyya fil minhat al rahmdniyya, in Tudjimah (ed.), Syekh Yusuf, p. 205. 

43 J. Kathirithamby Wells, ‘Ahmad Shah Ibn Iskandar and the late 17th century “holy war” 
in Indonesia’, Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 43, 1 (1970), pp. 54 5. 

44 On the contemporary Dutch reactions to similar ‘subversive messages’ circulating 
among Muslim courts in west Sumatra, see Jane Drakard, A kingdom of words: 
Language and power in Sumatra (Selangor, 1999), pp. 182 92. 
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1693 some of al Maqassari’s missives were intercepted by the VOC. In an 
attempt to remove him from the lines of communication maintained by 
Muslim scholars and pilgrims between Arabia and the Indonesian archipelago, 
al Maqassari was re exiled to the Cape of Good Hope where he remained until 
his death in 1699, becoming a founding figure of the Muslim community in 
South Africa.” 


Banten: Islamic scholarship and state institutions 


The career of Shaykh Yusuf al Maqassari provides a dramatic view of the 
interactions between various parts of the Indonesian archipelago and the 
wider Muslim world. References to teachers and places deployed throughout 
his Arabic writings detail his links with prominent scholars all across the 
Muslim world, as well as with emerging regional centres of Muslim culture 
in South East Asia such as the west Javanese sultanate of Banten. That area had 
previously been under the control of the Hindu state of Pajajaran until its 
major port, Sunda Kelapa, was captured by Sunan Gunung Jati, who estab 
lished his son Hasan al Din as sultan in 1527. Over the sixteenth century this 
western end of the Javanese coast was increasingly integrated into the rapidly 
developing maritime Muslim culture of the region, emerging as an important 
centre for trade, politics and religion. 

The lucrative pepper trade passing through this port on the Sunda Straits 
provided revenues to support the patronage of Islamic learning and culture. 
Hasan al Din laid out a new capital along Javanese lines, transforming a holy 
site previously venerated by Hindus into a destination of Muslim pilgrimage 
and the seat of his throne. He also used his resources to attract foreign 
Muslim scholars to his realm, increasing its prestige and strengthening 
connections between this South East Asian state and Muslim centres in the 
Middle East. 

In 1630, Banten sent an embassy to Mecca that carried copies of controver 
sial Sufi texts written in Malay along with a request to the sharif that he send a 
Meccan scholar to Banten in order to provide guidance on Islamic learning 
there.*° Over the decades that followed, Banten experimented with a range of 


45 He has remained an important figure in the historical memory of Muslims on both ends 
of the Indian Ocean littoral. For an overview of his importance in modern Indonesia, see 
R. Michael Feener, ‘Shaykh Yusuf and the appreciation of Muslim ‘saints’ in modern 
Indonesia’, Journal for Islamic Studies, 18 (1999), pp. 112 31. 

46 Sejarah Banten, Canto 37. Cited in Drewes and Brakel (eds.), Poems of Hamzah Fansuri, 


p. Il. 
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ideas and institutions as it sought to define itself in relation to a broader 
Muslim umma. Sultan Ageng Tirtayasa (r. 1651 82), friend and patron of al 

Magassari, encouraged the establishment of such formal indicators of Islamic 
identity as the prohibition of opium and the adoption of what were considered 
to be ‘Arab’ forms of dress. State sponsorship of Islam in the Banten sultanate 
included the founding of the mosque school at Kasunyatan as well as the 
establishment of the office of Pakih Najmuddin which served as both the chief 
gqadi and a major political adviser to the sultan.” Such developments in Banten 
can be seen as reflecting broader trends throughout the archipelago during 
this period in which several local rulers made it a point of policy to cast local 
rule in the idiom of the sharia. 


Malay Muslim religious and literary cultures 


The origins of a Malay ‘style’ of Islam stretch back to the late thirteenth 
century when the ruler of the north Sumatran port of Samudera Pasai con 
verted to Islam. In the centuries that followed its influence spread to other 
centres in the region and it continued to serve, symbolically at least, as a point 
of authoritative reference for later Malay Muslim communities.** This 
was particularly the case for the ‘Malay’ port of Melaka whose rulers first 
accepted Islam during the fifteenth century. This cosmopolitan port city 
located at a key point on the straits between Sumatra and the Malay peninsula 
became a thriving hub of commerce, in which Muslims from all around 
the Indian Ocean rim and beyond came together with non Muslims from 
all across Asia and Africa in exchanges of ideas and social practices, as 
well as commercial goods. Among the polyglot merchant population of 
the port in the early sixteenth century, the Portuguese Tomé Pires listed: 


Moors from Cairo, Mecca, Aden, Abyssinians, men of Kilwa, Malinidi, 
Ormuz, Parsees, Rimes, Turks, Turkomans, Christian Armenians, 
Gujeratees ... Merchants from Orissa, Ceylon, Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, 
Siamese, men of Kedah, Malays, men of Pahang, Patani, Cambodia, 
Champa, Cochin China, Chinese ... Moluccas, Banda, Bima, Timor, 
Madura, Java, Sunda, Palembang, Jambi ... Pase, Pedir, [and the] Maldives.” 


47 Martin van Bruinessen, ‘Shari‘a court, tarekat and pesantren: Religious institutions in the 
Banten sultanate’, Archipel, 50 (1995), pp. 165 200. 

48 R. Roolvink, “The Answer of Pasai’, Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
38, 2 (1965), pp. 129 39. 

49 Armando Cortesao (trans.), The Suma oriental of Tomé Pires (London, 1944), p. 268. 
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A number of the male Muslim merchants in Melaka apparently married local 
women in port, and the children of such unions were often polyglot pioneers 
of Islamic expansion into other ports across the region. Elements from all 
these various streams of Islamicate civilisation came together with others 
from China and diverse local traditions of the archipelago in contributing to 
the development of a new Malay Muslim culture. 

This included not only the formation of a language of communication, 
study and trade, but also of evolving Malay Muslim styles of dress, diet, court 
ceremonial, literary tastes and conceptions of gender roles in society.”” The 
new Malay Muslim cultural forms developed at Melaka spread throughout 
large areas of South East Asia, and in the process the Malay language came to 
serve as a medium of Muslim learning to a number of nascent Muslim 
communities across the region. In fact, many of the other Islamicate literary 
traditions of the archipelago, ranging from Javanese to Makassarese, as well as 
the Cham Muslim texts produced on the mainland, developed rich traditions 
of adapting religious and literary works from Malay into local languages and 
genres. 

The Malay Muslim religious and cultural superstratum tied such geograph 
ically distant and ethnically distinct areas as northern Sumatra, Patani (now 
southern Thailand), coastal Kalimantan (Borneo), Java and the ‘Spice Islands’ 
of Maluku into a cosmopolitan network of trade, travel and religious scholar 
ship. The spread and diffusion of Melaka’s Malay Islamicate culture even 
accelerated after the Portuguese conquest of that important trading port in 
1511, which scattered elements of its Muslim community throughout the 
region. Over the century that followed their ways of speaking, patterns of 
social behaviour, styles of dress and eating habits, court ceremonial and 
religious practices the building blocks of a Malay Islamicate culture were 
further dispersed to coastal centres around the archipelago, several of which 
evolved into regional sultanates over the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Koster has characterised the common identity of ‘Malayness’ expressed in 
these settings as predicated upon a constellation of shared political concepts, 
customs and rituals, and the religion of Islam as well as a common language 
and textual tradition that linked under a cultural rubric the disparate petty 


50 For more on the last of these cultural transformations, see Barbara Waston Andaya, 
‘Delineating female space: Seclusion and the state in pre modern island Southeast Asia’, 
in Barbara Waston Andaya, Other pasts: Women, gender and history in early modern 
Southeast Asia (Honolulu, 2000), pp. 231 53. 
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sultanates of the region.”* Malay Muslim courts produced a wide range of 
texts in forms of Malay that were loaded with Arabic and Persian vocabulary 
and written almost exclusively in a modified form of the Arabic script (Jawt). 
These included literary chronicles such as the Sejarah Melayu and the Hikayat 
Raja Pasai, as well as narratives involving important Islamic religious figures 
in the Malay hikayat genre.” Prose texts of this latter type offer vivid, 
embellished accounts of the lives of Sufi saints like Ibrahim b. Adham, 
and episodes from Muhammad's life, ranging from the cutting of his hair 
to the delivery of his last words from his deathbed. Some of the earliest of 
surviving Malay hikayat appear to have been adaptations from Persian 
originals, such as the Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiyya and the Hikayat Amir 
Hamza.” 

Other Malay texts concerned with Islamic religious themes were composed 
not in prose hikayat, but rather in the verse genre known as syair. These range 
from poetic romances such as the Syair Bidasari to non narrative religious texts 
such as the Syair Bahr al Nis@ produced by an anonymous poet at the court of 
Aceh in the late sixteenth or early seventeenth century. Syair and hikayat, 
however, comprise only a part of the textual history of Malay Islamicate 
literature. Among the other productive genres from the fifteenth through 
nineteenth centuries was that of the Malay legal digests known as undang 
undang. These are digests of customary law that can include articles in which 
rulings are stated in relation to both established local practice and more 
globalising sharia norms. For example, the Undang undang Melaka contains 
the following ruling on a rather particular type of killing: 


[If an adulterous woman’s illicit lover] runs into someone’s compound and 
is pursued by the cuckold, who then becomes involved in a fight with the 
owner of the compound ... and the pursuer is killed, the latter simply dies and 
there shall be no legal penalty. This is the custom (‘ada) of the country, 
however according to the law of God (hukum Allah), he who kills shall also 
be killed. This follows the directives of the Qur’an and is in accordance with 
enjoining the right and forbidding the wrong (al amr bil ma‘rif wa’l nahy ‘an 
al munkar).** 


51 G.L. Koster, Roaming through seductive gardens: Readings in Malay narrative (Leiden, 
1997), Pp. 15. 

52 For an overview of these Malay narratives, see Teuku Iskandar, Kesusasteraan Klasik 
Melayu Sepanjang Abad (Jakarta, 1996), pp. 116 21. 

53 See L. F. Brakel, The Hikayat Muhammad Hanafiah (The Hague, 1975), and Ph. S. van 
Ronkel, De Roman van Amir Hamzah (Leiden, 1895). 

54 Liaw Yock Fang (ed.), Undang undang Melaka/The laws of Melaka (The Hague, 1976), 
Malay text p. 70. 
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Alongside the undang undang texts, however, there were other Malay writings 
on law that would be more recognisable to students of Islamic jurisprudence 
elsewhere in the Muslim world. 

One of the major characteristics of South East Asian history during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was the region’s rapidly accelerating 
involvement with expanding networks of global commerce. Anthony Reid 
has called attention to the relationship between this increased economic 
interaction and the development of increasingly self conscious assertions of 
Islamic identity in the politics of South East Asian societies.” In his ground 
breaking survey of Muslim scholarly networks connecting South East Asia to 
the Arabian peninsula, Azyumardi Azra has also characterised the period as 
one of lively development involving new participants and new agendas among 
Muslims from the Indonesian archipelago.*° 

Over the course of the seventeenth century an increasing number of 
Muslim states across the archipelago were integrating emerging understand 
ings of Islam into their most basic institutions, including the political, legal and 
educational systems of a number of regional sultanates. This was manifest, for 
example, in the staging of elaborate state rituals to mark Muslim religious 
observances and in the interpretation of Sufi cosmological theories in ways 
that developed local models of political power and cultural capital. The same 
period also saw an Islamicising transformation in the legal systems of a 
number of South East Asian sultanates. Examples of this have been pointed 
to even in areas such as the island of Muna in south east Sulawesi, where Raja 
Sangia Latugho is reported to have ‘implemented Islamic law’ from 1671 to 
1715.” However, the interpretation of just what this may have meant in such a 
context still requires further research. 

Local interpretations and implementations of ‘Islamic law’ differed from 
place to place in the Indonesian archipelago (as across the Muslim world as a 
whole). However, despite considerable diversity of formal doctrines and 
structures, it is clear that during the seventeenth century a number of regional 
polities established localised traditions of law and jurisprudence that were 
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self assertively ‘Muslim’. The very appeal to such external symbols of legal 
order comprises a significant marker of the ongoing processes of the 
Islamisation of social institutions in the region. 


Islamic scholarship in the sultanate of Aceh 


During the first half of the seventeenth century, and especially under the royal 
patronage of Sultan Iskandar Muda (r. 1607 36), Aceh became the leading 
regional centre of Islamic learning. Iskandar Muda launched campaigns for the 
Islamisation of the neighbouring Gayo and Minangkabau regions of Sumatra, 
and staged elaborate observances of Friday prayers and other Islamic religious 
observances. He also appears to have adopted various symbols and insti 
tutions from the contemporary Mughal and Ottoman empires to bolster 
his authority as a ruler of Muslims, including official state seals and insignia®® 
and even an institution reminiscent in some ways of the office of the 
Sehiilislam.”’ Iskandar Muda and his successors devoted considerable patron 
age to Islamic learning and literature as well, as attested to by both European 
visitors’ accounts of Aceh and the legacy of influential Muslim texts from the 
seventeenth century produced there that have survived to this day. 

The earliest surviving evidence for a tradition of Acehnese literature 
written in a modified Arabic script comes from the late seventeenth century; 
however, most written texts in that language were produced in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Rather than Acehnese, the predominant language of 
both the royal court and Islamic religious scholarship in the sultanate of Aceh 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was Malay. In fact, the power and 
prestige of the Acehnese court in the seventeenth century enabled it not only 
to take up the mantle of Muslim Malay culture rooted in the earlier tradition 
of Melaka, but also to significantly transform it. The extent to which this was 
the case has been demonstrated by Leonard Andaya in arguing that, ‘Aceh 
came to offer new standards of Malayness based on Islamic models in 
literature and in court administration and behaviour.’®° 

Nevertheless the Malay Muslim character of the sultanate of Aceh was, like 
that of all other Islamicate cultures of the medieval and early modern period, 
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complex in its relationship to pre Islamic traditions. Thus the records of the 
period reveal that a number of ideas and institutions rooted in the earlier 
history of the region were transmitted and transformed within the sultanate’s 
Islamicised idioms of symbolic power and social order. Perhaps the most 
striking example of this is a structure located in the inner precincts of the 
sultan’s palace known as the Gunongan (Fig. 6). This was an artificial mountain 
located in the royal gardens, whose descriptions suggest that it resembled 
replicas of Mt Meru known from other South East Asian courts, both Muslim 
and non Muslim. The name of the garden in which this powerful Hindu 
Buddhist image was situated was Taman Ghayra, through which flowed a river 
known as the Dar al ‘ishq, on the banks of which was a mosque called ‘Ishq 
Mushahada.*' The Arabic terminology employed here is thick with Sufi 
valences, and points to the important role of tasawwuf in expressions of the 
religious and political culture of the sultanate. 

One of the most influential figures active in both the religious and political 
spheres of life in Aceh during the reign of Sultan Iskandar Muda was the Sufi 
shaykh Shams al Din b. ‘Abd Allah al Sumatrani al Pasa’i (d. 1630), whose 
presence is recorded in the works of European visitors to the court of Aceh, 
and who has left behind a considerable corpus of writings in both Malay and 
Arabic, some of which also contains quotations in Persian. In his work entitled 
Nir al Daq@igq, which is transmitted in both Arabic and Malay recensions, 
Shams al Din presents one of the earliest Malay expositions of the ‘seven 
grade’ emanationist cosmology developed by al Burhanpuril. However, court 
tastes changed and eventually Shams al Din’s models of Islamic mysticism lost 
favour in the face of virulent critiques of the Sufi doctrine of the ‘unity of 
Being’ (wahdat al wujiid) by a newcomer to the Acehnese court, Nir al Din al 
Raniri. 

Al Raniri was a Gujarati Muslim of south Arabian descent who was born 
into a family with far flung connections in the commercial and cultural net 
works across the Indian Ocean littoral. His uncle had spent extended periods 
of time in Aceh where he taught the Islamic religious sciences in the late 
sixteenth century.” Al Raniri himself benefited from a rich Islamic education 
under the direction of a number of highly mobile, ethnically hybrid teachers 
from various countries along the Indian Ocean littoral. In his own writings, 
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6 The artificial mountain (Gunongan) of Aceh, built as a centrepiece of a 
Sufi inspired royal garden (photo: Michael Feener) 


al Raniri brought a good deal of these cosmopolitan traditions of Muslim 
scholarship into his Malay compositions. His dexterity in adapting techniques 
and materials from global traditions of Arabic language scholarship comes 
across clearly in the construction of his arguments in such works as the intra 
Sufi polemics Hujjat al siddig li daf al zindiq and the Tibydn fi ma‘arifav al adyan. 

After he had established himself at the Acehnese court in 1637, al Raniri 
initiated a radical campaign of religious reform that sought to discredit the 
mystical cosmologies popularised in the region by Hamza Fanstiri and more 
recently Shams al Din to replace them with what he considered to be more 
‘orthodox’ doctrine. Al Raniri’s ambitious programme of reform was carried 
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out through the creation of a remarkable corpus of works written in Malay 
that strove to redefine Aceh’s Malay Muslim tradition in the fields of juris 
prudence, mysticism, theology, literature and history. His Malay works 
became the standard references for many South East Asian Muslim students 
over the following centuries and were studied well beyond Aceh in places 
including the Malay peninsula and Kalimantan (Borneo), with translations and 
adaptations made into Bugis and other regional vernaculars. 

Of all his writings in these various fields, however, it has been al Raniri’s 
work of figh that has proved of greatest longevity. The contents of this book, 
entitled Sirat al Mustaqim, present striking images of the extent to which 
emerging traditions of Islamic religious scholarship in Malay during the 
seventeenth century had become engaged with contemporary conceptualisa 
tions of a global Sunni normativity. For instead of raising specific issues 
immediately relevant to the lives of South East Asian Muslims of that period, 
this monumental Malay language work on figh includes rulings on such things 
as the eating of camel (halal) and giraffe (haram).** That is, what is character 
istic about a popular Malay teaching text such as this is not its exotic, local 
vision of a distinctly South East Asian Islam, but rather its overwhelming 
uniformity with analogous fiqgh manuals produced around the world in Arabic 
during its day. Parallel developments can be found in seventeenth century 
Malay works of other fields of Islamic religious scholarship as well, including 
Qur’anic exegesis. 

The most significant Malay work of this type was produced by a scholar 
active at the court of Aceh following al Raniri’s abrupt fall from favour in 
1643. ‘Abd al Ra’if al Singkeli’s (d. 1693) Tarjuman al mustafid was the most 
extensive and popular text of Malay language tafsir extant for almost 300 years 
and went through several print editions in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Through a painstaking study of this work Peter Riddell 
has demonstrated the overwhelming extent to which the Tarjuman al mustafid 
is based upon the Tafsir jalalayn, which was composed by two Egyptian 
scholars in the sixteenth century, and ever since has served as a standard 
introductory text to the field. 

The scholarly career of the author of the Tarjumdn al mustafid, ‘Abd al Ra’uf 
al Singkeli, provides an illuminating contrast to that of his predecessor at the 
court of Aceh, al Raniri, in several respects. Most significantly, perhaps is the 
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fact that ‘Abd al Ra’tf was a locally born scholar who had returned to Aceh after 
decades of study and scholarship in Duha, the Yemen and the Hijaz. Seen 
alongside the career paths of al Raniri others like him who came from South 
Asia and the Middle East to teach Islam in the Indonesian archipelago, the 
professional trajectories of ‘Abd al Ra’if and his contemporary colleague Yusuf 
al Maqassari demonstrate that the movement of Muslim scholars and their 
works between Arabia and South East Asia was by no means unidirectional. 

A considerable amount of information about ‘Abd al Ra’iif’s period of study 
in the Middle East (1641 61) can be gleaned from an autobiographical codicil 
appended to his Sufi treatise entitled ‘Umdat al Muhtajmn. That section of the 
text documents his position within the Muslim scholarly circles of his day 
through detailed listings of the teachers that he studied with, especially those 
affiliated with the Qadiriyya and Shattariyya Sufi orders.°° Of all of these 
teachers, the most directly influential were the highly distinguished and 
influential shaykhs Ahmad al Qushashi (d. 1661) and Ibrahim al Kirant 
(d. 1690). Among South East Asian Muslims this pair of Hijaz based 
Naqshbandi Sufi shaykhs became more popularly known as teachers of the 
Shattariyya order, and their particular appeal for students from the Indonesian 
archipelago seems to have been in part due to their combination of affinities 
for the teaching of Ibn ‘Arabi and the defence of the practice of vocalised dhikr 
(jahr) according to the Shafi school of jurisprudence.** 

Educated in these prestigious Sufi circles of the Hijaz, ‘Abd al Ra’tf appears 
to have considered Sufism to be a special preserve of a scholarly and spiritual 
elite, rather than a phenomenon of popular syncretism. As he maintained in 
his Malay treatise entitled Daqd‘iq al Huraf, ‘those who do not understand the 
technical language [of the Sufis] ... should leave discussions of such to them 
[the Sufis]’.° Thus delimiting the sphere for such discussions, ‘Abd al Ra’tf 
was able to make more refined arguments and subtle distinctions in elaborat 
ing his position on the controversial subject of wahdat al wujid, quoting 
appreciatively from Ibn ‘Arabi but maintaining a careful ontological distinc 
tion between God (al Haqq) and everything else in creation. 
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In addition to his works on Sufism and Qur’anic exegesis, ‘Abd al Rvuf 
composed books in a number of other fields, including hadith studies and 
jurisprudence. Much of this work was produced under the patronage of the 
Acehnese court after his return from two decades of study in the Middle East. 
Notable among these compositions is the Mirat al tullab fi tashil ma‘rifat al 
ahkam al Shar‘iyya lil malik al wahhab, in which he advanced a shari‘a based 
argument for the legitimacy of a female to serve as the head of a Muslim state 
(khalifa).’° For ‘Abd al Ra’iif, this was not an abstracted, hypothetical ruling, 
but rather a concrete reference to the situation in Aceh during his day, as the 
sultanate was ruled by a succession of four sultanas between 1641 and 1699. 

Beyond his written work, ‘Abd al Ra’if’s lasting influence on the further 
development of Islamic thought in South East Asia has been exercised by the 
legacy of his Sufi teachings passed down through his disciples hailing from 
various parts of the archipelago. Some of the most important among them 
were Shaykh Burhan al Din (d. 1692) of Ulakan in west Sumatra, Tok Pulau 
Manis of Trengannu on the Malay peninsula (d. c. 1736), ‘Abd al Muhyi of 
Banten in west Java and Baba Da’td b. Isma%l al Rami who is believed to 
have been a descendant of Ottoman gunsmiths who had come to Sumatra to 
aid the Acehnese in their struggles with the Portuguese in the sixteenth 
century. Over the century that followed, the significance of such intersections 
of trans regional Sufi lineages and opposition to European advances in the 
Indonesian archipelago were to become more pronounced. 


New networks and European encroachment 
in the eighteenth century 


In the early decades of the eighteenth century, attempts by the Dutch East 
India Company (VOC) to strengthen its control over commerce and political 
affairs in the Indonesian archipelago were challenged by various forms of local 
resistance, a number of which were pursued or perceived as being advanced in 
the name of Islam. In reaction to such challenges to their authority, real and 
imagined, the Dutch took steps to disrupt the development of opposition 
movements, particularly those which they feared from native Muslim leaders. 
In 1716 the VOC issued a prohibition on the use of Company ships to transport 
Muslim pilgrims from the archipelago on their return voyages from Mecca.”* 
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Later in the same decade, the Dutch began to sense other religiously inspired 
threats that originated not in Arabia, but in Java itself in the form of documents 
circulating under the title of ‘Predictions of Jayabaya’.’” These predictions of 
the overthrow of tyranny and the ascension to power of a messianic figure 
(mahdi) or a ‘just king’ (ratu adil) were seen by some among both the 
colonisers and the colonised as supporting various millenarian movements 
in the eighteenth century. 

In 1721 these spectral menaces took on a new face for the Dutch population 
of Batavia with the uncovering of an ‘Islamic plot’ allegedly engineered by a 
baptised German Siamese Eurasian by the name of Pieter Erberveld. He was 
arrested that December on charges of distributing Islamic religious amulets 
containing Arabic script formulae (jimat) and plotting to put an end to VOC 
control by slaughtering the Christian population of Batavia. Soon thereafter 
he, along with a number of his associates, was executed and his head was 
displayed on a pike. A gruesome monument to his fate with inscriptions in 
Dutch and Javanese was set up as a constant reminder of the price to be paid 
for threatening the colonial order. 

Aside from polyglot, highly mobile and eclectic individuals like Erberveld, 
there were during the eighteenth century increasing numbers of people in 
motion across the archipelago who could at various times identify themselves 
as members of different ethnic groups. Engseng Ho has described this period 
as one of expanding and interconnected diasporas impacting upon the histor 
ies of a number of port polities in the archipelago. The two most influential 
Muslim diasporas in the region during the eighteenth century were those of 
the Bugis and Arabs from the Hadramawt in southern Arabia. While the Bugis 
integrated themselves into the highest levels of Malay courts around the 
Straits, the Hadramis had an even wider range of influence. A Hadrami 
dynasty known as the Jamal al Layl established itself at Aceh at the expense 
of the last sultana of Aceh in 1699, and in the decades that followed, other 
Hadrami creole migrants established themselves at Siak, Mempawa, Matan, 
Kubu and Pontianak.” 

In many of these places, the ascendancy of ‘Hadrami Arabs’ within local 
religious and political elites contributed to the further incorporation of Islamic 
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elements in the symbols of political power in South East Asian states. In 
certain ways these developments mark the acceleration and proliferation of 
processes that had been at work in the region for some time. As a result of 
such collaborations, cosmopolitan creole Arab Muslim immigrants came to 
assume primary leadership roles in numerous communities stretching across 
the archipelago. 

Such patterns of close association between Arab immigrants and local elites 
were reproduced with variations across the region in the eighteenth century. 
For example, in 1711 two Arab sayyids arrived in Buton and were given 
permission by the sultan to establish two religious schools, one in the neigh 
bourhood of the royal palace and one near the grand mosque at Bau Bau.” In 
1737, aJavanese royal embassy to Batavia returned to the court of Pakubuwana 
II, bringing with them an Arab shaykh named Sayyid Alwi. This new arrival at 
the central Javanese capital quickly rose to prominence, being granted one of 
the sultan’s concubines for a wife and charge over religious affairs for the 
realm. 


Islam in eighteenth-century Java 


Pakubuwana II’s reign (1726 49) was marked by a series of dramatic trans 
formations in the religious and cultural character of Java. His elderly grand 
mother, Ratu Pakubuwana, had in the early years of his reign attempted to 
strengthen the sultanate through the cultivation of Islam, particularly by 
means of sponsoring the production of Islamic religious and literary works 
in Javanese. These texts included narratives of Alexander the Great (Carita 
Sultan Iskandar) and the prophet Yusuf (Carita Nabi Yusuf), as well as the Kitab 
Usulbiyah, which details a mythic encounter between Jesus and Muhammad. 
During the early years of his reign, Pakubuwana II appears to have embraced 
trends towards the further Islamisation of Javanese court life, and attempted to 
construct an image of himself as a crusading warrior of Islam against the 
‘Christian’ Company of the Netherlands East Indies. However, after a dra 
matic reversal of military fortune in the joint Chinese Javanese campaign 
against the VOC, he abruptly dropped such pretence and sought reconcilia 
tion with the Dutch. This decision was accompanied by radical reorientation 
of the kraton elite towards Javanist modes of asceticism and court aesthetics, 
and away from explicitly Islamic identifications.” 
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The complex negotiations of defining Islam in relation to Javanese culture 
during this period are reflected in the literary as well as in the historical record. 
For example, another episode in which issues of establishing particular, court 
approved conceptualisations of Islam in Java is purportedly described in the 
well known work of Javanese Sufi literature Serat Cabolek. This later text vividly 
narrates the story of an unruly mystic who was reportedly brought before an 
assembly of Muslim scholars in eighteenth century Java for divulging esoteric 
doctrines to the uninitiated. While initially boasting of his ‘superior’ knowledge 
of the faith gained under the tutelage of Yemeni teachers, Haji Amad 
Mutamakin is eventually humbled by the way in which one of the scholars 
sitting in judgment over him is able to interpret the ‘proper’ Islamic mystical 
meanings contained within Old Javanese ‘Hindu’ texts such as the Bhima Suci.”° 

With more precise dating and historiographic reliability for the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, we are fortunate enough to also be able to view some 
other aspects of the continuing dynamics defining Islam in relation to the 
culture of the Javanese court through writings in an altogether different genre 
than suluk and formal religious treatises. This is due to the survival of a 
manuscript written by a woman employed as a member of the sultan’s elite 
female guard (prajurit estri) that includes descriptions of a number of religious 
rituals as they were observed at the court of Mangkunegara I from 1781 to 1791. 
For example, we get a sense of the concrete ways in which Javanese aesthetic 
and performance traditions were integrated into celebrations of the Muslim 
feast day commemorating Abraham’s near sacrifice of his son (Jv. Garebeg 
Besar / Ar. ‘Id al adha): 


In the evening and through the night before Friday 

A vigil was kept by the army of the senior Pangeran Dipati who circled the 
courtyard. 

They placed bets on their skills at archery, while the kaum [pious Muslim] 
soldiers said their dikir in unison. 

There was singing, and playing a gamelan 

Of gongs and drums, and there was a meal at midnight. 

Some performed a [dance performed by ornately costumed archers known 
as] tayungan. 

In the morning they went to the prayer once again.” 
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More formal works of Javanese Muslim literature were produced at about 
the same time by the celebrated court poet of Solo, Raden Ngabehi Yasadipura 
I (d. 1803). Among his major works are modern Javanese verse renderings of 
Menak stories, a guide for rulers entitled Taj al Salatin and a collection of 
narratives of the lives of the prophets from Adam to Muhammad. In his 
masterful survey of the history of Islam in early modern Java, M. C. Ricklefs 
has demonstrated that by the time of Yasadipura I’s death in the early nine 
teenth century, a dominant mode of religious and cultural identity had formed 
in Java out of a long developing ‘mystic synthesis’ incorporating elements of 
indigenous, Indic and Islamic traditions.”® Yasadipura I’s work, and that of the 
court poets Yasadipura II and Ronggowarsito who followed him, helped to 
create sophisticated works of local Muslim literature that reflected and further 
influenced the changing religious culture of the courts of Java’s sultans. These 
latter works, however, are characteristic of a different era of the history of 
Islam in Java, one beyond the scope of this essay. 


Malay Muslim scholarship in the eighteenth century 


Outside Java, developments of religious and cultural dynamics in the region 
were also vibrant in other parts of the archipelago during this period. For 
example, in the mid eighteenth century, a considerable number of Arab 
migrants came to be integrated into the political and cultural elite of the 
south Sumatran sultanate of Palembang, contributing to significant develop 
ments in the history of Islam there.” Manuscript holdings preserve the work 
of a number of local scholars active in Palembang at that time, including 
Shihab al Din b. ‘Abd Allah Muhammad and his younger contemporary 
Kemas Fakhr al Din (d. 1763). Shihab al Din’s work is preserved in three 
surviving texts presenting simplified outlines of a Sufi theology that eschews 
what he sees as the excesses of the ‘seven grade’ system of speculative 
emanationist cosmology that had been so popular in the archipelago since 
the early seventeenth century. Kemas Fakhr al Din devoted a considerable 
amount of his scholarly output to Malay translations of Arabic works, ranging 
from an expanded treatment of Raslan al Dimashqi’s (d. 1146) classic statement 
of ‘sober Sufism’ Risala ffl tawhid, to selections from the Arabic historio 
graphical tradition dealing with the early Muslim conquest of Syria 
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(ps. Waqidi’s Mukhtasar Futuh al Sham). The rendering of such texts into 
Malay testifies to the increasing involvement of the South East Asian 
Muslim scholars in the world of Arabophone learning spanning the Indian 
Ocean during that period. 

Within these contexts, the ongoing and deepening Islamisation of the 
archipelago underwent some remarkable developments during the eighteenth 
century. In many ways these were related to broader trends making them 
selves felt across the Muslim world as a whole. For at this time a new surge in 
internally oriented Islamic reform movements was sweeping across Africa and 
Asia. Perhaps the one with the most name recognition today is that of ‘Abd al 
Wahhab which succeeded in becoming the ‘official’ form of Islam in Saudi 
Arabia. However, Wahhabism is only one manifestation, and a somewhat 
atypical one at that, of broader trends in Islamic religious reform in the 
eighteenth century. Many of the reform movements from this period com 
bined a renewed emphasis on the study of hadith with a re evaluation of Sufi 
tradition within various newly established or reformulated Sufi orders, such as 
the Nagshbandiyya and the Shattariyya. 

In the mid eighteenth century the Banten scholar ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al 
Qahhar studied the Shattariyya and Naqshbandiyya Sufi orders in Mecca, and 
returned carrying with him a manuscript of one of ‘Abd al Ra’tf Singkeli’s 
works. Later in the eighteenth century other tariqas began attracting adherents 
in west Java, particularly the Rifa‘iyya and Sammaniyya orders.*° Well beyond 
the localities of the archipelago, however, South East Asian Sufis were deeply 
involved with contemporary currents of Sufi reform, as can be seen from the 
example of Shaykh Ahmad Khatib Sambas in the nineteenth century. 
Although born in Kalimantan, he spent most of his life at Mecca, where he 
played a formative role in the systematisation of a new Sufi order combining 
elements from the Qadiriyya and Naqshbandi traditions. 

Before these developments, however, the most influential South East Asian 
Sufi and Muslim scholar active in Arabia during the eighteenth century was 
‘Abd al Samad al Palimbani (al Jaw1). Like a Fakhr al Din Kemas and Shihab al 
Din, ‘Abd al Samad hailed from Palembang. However, after coming to the 
Middle East to pursue his religious education, he never returned to South East 
Asia, and died of old age in Taf after a lifetime of study, teaching and writing 
in Yemen and the Hijaz. His writings were carried back to South East Asia by 
his students where they had a tremendous impact on the evolving Islamic 
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intellectual history of the region. ‘Abd al Samad is known to be the author of a 
number of works in both Malay and Arabic on a broad range of topics. 

‘Abd al Samad wrote one of the earliest Malay works on the subject of 
perang sabil (‘war in the way [of God]’) against increasing European encroach 
ment in the archipelago. This work draws on classical figh discussions of jihad 
and came to be used as a source for the subsequent development of local 
literatures on the subject in poetry and prose genres of Malay and Acehnese. 
Similar sentiments are reflected in letters ‘Abd al Samad sent from Arabia to 
Javanese leaders that were intercepted by the Dutch in 1772 reminiscent of 
episodes from the career of Yusuf al Maqassari a century earlier. 

Today ‘Abd al Samad is best known for his Malay adaptations of al 
Ghazali’s works, entitled Hiddyat al Sdlikin and Sayr al Sdlikin. His role as a 
teacher of Ghazali’s *Ihy@ ‘ulim al din was valued not only by readers of Malay 
works, but also by Arab scholars, including such luminaries as ‘Abd al Rahman 
b. Sulayman al ’Ahdal (d. 1835), who studied under ‘Abd al Samad in the 
Yemeni town of Zabid. Al Ahdal later wrote a biographical (tabaqat) entry 
on ‘Abd al Samad that provides a striking depiction of a South East Asian 
Muslim in the role of teacher to a prominent sayyid scholar in the Arabian 
peninsula: 


When our scholar arrived at Zabid, he continued to increase his exhortations 
towards the study of Ghazali’s "Ihy@, and I read under him, thanks be to God, 
the first quarter of every chapter. I asked him for an ijaza [document of 
certification] in this book to relate that which is good in it and to benefit from 
its knowledge. He wrote for me in his own noble hand a very long ijdza, it 
being his way that if a student came to him asking detailed questions and he 
saw something good in the student, he would lengthen his praise of the 
student in the ijdza. He would also explain to the student about law and 
literature to increase his adherence to it, and the student would see clearly 
that which was presented to him. The shaykh continued to explain for me the 
literature of legal decisions and the requirements of a mufit: it is not enough 
only to inquire [into the facts of a certain case] but if he has knowledge of the 
situation he must call attention to it in the writing of his decision.” 


These lines provide not only a sense of the respect that ‘Abd al Samad 
commanded from his Yemeni Arab colleagues, but also of the way in which 
Sufism and the study of Islamic law were integrally related at the time. 


81 G. Drewes, ‘Further data concerning ‘Abd al Samad al Palimbani’, Bijdragen tot de Taal , 
Land en Volkenkunde, 132, 2 3 (1976), pp. 267 92. 
82 ‘Abd al Rahman b. Sulayman al ’Ahdal, al Nafas al yamani (San‘a’, 1979), pp. 139 40. 
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At Zabid, ‘Abd al Samad was fully integrated into the heart of a network of 
Arabophone Muslim scholars that extended across the entire range of the 
Indian Ocean littoral and beyond, from West Africa to China. It is important to 
note, however, that he was far from being the only South East Asian scholar in 
Arabia during the eighteenth century. Others notably included ‘Abd Allah 
al Rahman al Batawi al Masri, ‘Abd al Wahhab al Bugis! and Muhammad 
Arshad b. ‘Abd Allah al Banjari.? Upon returning to his native Kalimantan in 
1773, Arshad al Banjari (d. 1812) served the sultan of Banjar as an authoritative 
interpreter of what was considered legitimate Islamic teaching in the realm.” It 
was in this position that he composed his most celebrated work, the Sabil 
al Muhtadin, which was commissioned in 1779 as a request to produce a Malay 
text of Shafi figh in a style of language more accessible than al Raniri’s Sirat 
al Mustagim. The close association of these two Malay figh works has persisted 
to this day, with currently available editions of the Sabil al Muhtadin having 
al Raniri’s text printed in its margins. 

Anotherscholar of Banjar contemporary with Muhammad Arshad was Shaykh 
Muhammad Nafis b. Idris b. Husayn al Banjari, whose al Durr al Nafis was 
completed in 1785. This work of Sufi thought draws on a wide range of authori 
ties and entertains speculative cosmological musings on the pre existent essence 
of Muhammad while also acknowledging the importance of pursuing the Sufi 
path within the parameters established by the sharia. Texts like these written in 
Arabic script Malay comprise the Malay kitab tradition often referred to in 
modern Malay and Indonesian as kitab jawi or kitab kuning. These texts, and the 
institutional settings of the schools in which they were taught (pesantren), playeda 
central role in the continuing development of Islamic thought and Muslim culture 
in South East Asia throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” 

One of the most prolific early masters of the Malay kitab tradition who was 
also to enjoy some of the most widespread and long lasting popularity in 
pesantren circles was Dawid b. ‘Abd Allah al Fatani.*° He was a prolific author 


83 Azra, Origins of Islamic reformism, pp. 118 19. 

84 Azyumardi Azra, ‘Opposition to Sufism in the East Indies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’, in Frederick de Jong and Bernd Radtke (eds.), Islamic mysticism 
contested: Thirteen centuries of controversies and polemics (Leiden, 1999), p. 685. 

85 For an overview of these later developments, see: Martin van Bruinessen, ‘Pesantren 
and kitab kuning: Continuity and change in a tradition of religious learning’, in 
W. Marschall (ed.), Texts from the islands: Oral and written traditions of Indonesia and 
the Malay world (Berne, 1994), pp. 121 46. 

86 For more on this author and his place in the ongoing tradition of kitab scholarship in 
Patani, see Virginia Matheson and M.B. Hooker, ‘Jawi literature in Patani: The main 
tenance of an Islamic tradition’, Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 61, 
I (1988), pp. 1 86. 
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of Malay kitab who hailed from the region that is today southern Thailand, and 
after a period of study in Aceh spent much of the rest of his long life in Arabia, 
where he apparently died sometime in the 1840s.°”7 He was a younger 
colleague of ‘Abd al Samad and his cohort in Arabia, and from across the 
Indian Ocean he made remarkable contributions to Malay traditions of Islamic 
scholarship, through his popular and oft printed works in the fields of figh, 
tasawwuf and kalam, and other works such as his treatise on Muhammad’s 
‘night journey’ (m‘irdj) and ascension (isra’). 

Recognising the remarkable degree to which religious developments in 
South East Asia were integrated into broader dynamics of intellectual and 
cultural change in the Middle East and other Muslim societies can help us to 
avoid the misperceptions that often accompany an overemphasising of the 
‘unique’ nature of South East Asian Islam. The Indonesian archipelago is 
home to a number of distinctive forms and expressions of Islamicate civilisa 
tion. However, the processes of ‘naturalising’ Islam in this region have not 
been in any sense categorically different from those at work in the history of 
other Muslim societies as they developed elsewhere, including in various 
cultural subregions of the Arab Middle East. For over the past fourteen 
centuries, Muslims all across the world have engaged in complex cultural 
negotiations in their striving to root the eternal message of the Qur’an within 
the historical contingencies of their own day and age, and this has always 
involved the selective adaptation of traditional ideas and institutions to evolv 
ing interpretations of Islamic religious and legal ideals. In his recent survey of 
Muslim societies in African history, David Robinson has spoken of the com 
plex and ongoing processes of Islamisation on that continent as ‘making the 
faith universal and local at the same time’.** A similar perspective on the 
development of Islam in South East Asia can help us to recognise the fact that 
its complex history involves the study of Arabic grammar as well as gamelan, 
and wagf as well as wayang. 

Over the course of the nineteenth century the situation in South East Asia 
and other lands of Islam became even more complex with the development of 
new dynamics of reform within Muslim communities, as well as the increas 
ingly intense intrusions of modern European colonialism into various parts of 
Africa and Asia. By the 1820s, for example while Dawid al Fatani was 
composing his Malay works of traditionalist scholarship at Mecca the 
Indonesian archipelago was experiencing considerable upheavals in the form 


87 Azra, Origins of Islamic reformism, pp. 114, 122 6. 
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of militant movements of resistance to European control expressed in the 
idiom of Islam. Foremost among them were the so called ‘Diponegara war’ in 
central Java and the rise of the Padri movement in west Sumatra. These very 
different campaigns can yet be seen as extensions of both the dynamics of 
internal Islamic reformism and the advancement of Dutch economic and 
military dominance characteristic of the eighteenth century in South East 
Asian Muslim history. By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
changes were getting under way that were to dramatically transform Muslim 
cultures across the archipelago and around the world.” 


89 I discuss major aspects of these transformations in The new Cambridge history of Islam, 
vol. VI, Chapter 2. 
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G.R. GARTHWAITE 


The nineteenth century in European history is often characterised as the ‘long’ 
century, which probably holds true for Iran, too, with the reign of the Qajars 
from the late eighteenth century until 1925. Can the eighteenth century be 
seen as the ‘short’ century in Iran’s history? Very short, indeed, if the period 
begins in 1722 with the Safavid collapse’ and ends with Agha Muhammad Khan 
Qajar’s consolidation of power a half century later. Iran’s eighteenth century 
is easily characterised by its dynastic fragmentation, when no fewer than five 
dynasties ruled Iran in that period: the Safavids, Afghans, Afshars, Zands and 
Qajars. There are the larger historical questions, too: on what basis does one 
era end and another begin? The Safavid era comes to its end in the eighteenth 
century and the Qajar period begins, but what about that arbitrarily desig 
nated period in between? 

While there were dynastic changes, there was continuity in the eighteenth 
century in terms of political culture. Short lived dynasties did result in weak 
ened government institutions and in weakened, competing centres of power, 
which in turn directly affected Iran’s territorial integrity and debilitated Iran in 
face of both internal and external threats. Internally and parallel with the 
decline of central government was not just its inability to maintain order, but 
its administrative ineffectiveness and a corresponding strengthening of tribal 
power’ that further limited power at the centre. 

Perhaps, the most significant change occurred in the increasing authority of 
the religious institution, the ‘ulam@, a process begun late in the Safavid period 
and that would be more fully realised in the Qajar period, including not only 
new clerical roles but new identities for Iranian themselves as they responded 
to the challenges of the nineteenth century. Consequently, the eighteenth 


t Andrew J. Newman, Safavid Iran: Rebirth of a Persian empire (London, 2006). 
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century’ marks more than a conventional time period indicated merely by the 
use of that date as a marker and more than simply a transition from the 
Safavids and to the Qajars, although the changes that occurred were incre 
mental rather than sudden. 

After Shah Sultan Husayn’s reign (1694 1722) came to anend he was the 
last of the Safavids to rule two Safavid puppets in particular continued the 
dynastic name, Tahmasp II (r. 1722 32) and ‘Abbas III (r. 1732 49). Moreover, 
there were some eight additional Safavid pretenders in the eighteenth century 
that suggest the importance of Safavid descent as a legitimating principle; 
consequently, dynastic descent did give that century a certain unity.* 
Moreover, at the end of the century, Agha Muhammad Khan Qajar (whether 
his reign starts in 1779 or later) and Fath ‘Ali Shah Qajar (r. 1797 1834) can be 
characterised as Safavid successors, despite the fact that the Qajars claimed no 
direct Safavid descent. 

What is striking about the eighteenth century is not so much discontinuity 
in dynasties and government despite the principle of Safavid descent, but 
continuity in Iran’s political culture,’ a political culture that long predated the 
eighteenth century and provided for the essential transition in Iranian history 
not only into the nineteenth century, but into the twentieth century, as well, 
to the reign of Riza Shah Pahlavi (r. 1926 41). Iran and Central Asia’s political 
culture of the eighteenth century, and long before it, had been characterised 
by weak centres of government and autonomy accorded to whole regions 
and, particularly, to tribal groups. In addition, dynastic power had always been 
established from a tribal base until the Pahlavis. While the Safavids initially 
emerged as leaders of a Sufi order, they utilised various Turkic tribes to 
achieve dynastic power and, initially, to maintain it. 

An essential basis in Iran’s political culture was geography and area, 
regardless of territorial borders, and geography was the critical determinant 
to its economy that combined agriculture, pastoral nomadism and trade. 
While the vast majority of the population resided in the countryside and 
produced crops and animals for their own consumption, small agricultural 
surpluses, other commodities and some handicraft production allowed for 
exchanges on a regional and international basis. Regional cities played key 
roles here, and these urban centres were centres of government, culture and 
learning. Increased trade with Europe, along with diplomatic contact, had 


3 P. Avery, G.R. G. Hambly and C. Melville (eds.), The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. VII: 
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emerged in the Safavid period as an increasingly important factor and con 
tinued to grow in the eighteenth century. Notables were to be found in cities 
including high ranking government officials, large landowners, religious lead 
ers and merchants and from among the various tribal federations. That 
administration was traditionally embedded in bureaucratic families, and these 
families provided for continuity despite eighteenth century decentralisation. 
While taxes were imposed from the centre, given fragmentation of govern 
ment, provincial capitals did not remit them: that in turn exacerbated decen 
tralising forces. A new elite, foreigners, began to play political, diplomatic and 
economic roles, especially at the end of the eighteenth century and increas 
ingly in the nineteenth century. 

Rulership® was a critical component of Iran’s political culture, and an 
important factor in continuity. The shah stood at the apex of Iran’s traditional 
political culture to rule on behalf of God, with the appropriate self affirming 
titles. His role was to uphold and defend the community of believers and to 
establish and maintain justice and order. While in practice his authority and 
power were unchecked, his arbitrariness was checked by the ruler’s reach, 
which was directed largely at notables and limited by Iran’s expanse and 
autonomy of its regions and groups. At the same time that arbitrariness 
affected all Iranians. Moreover, the eighteenth century was beset with political 
fragmentation and fluidity that further limited the ruler’s effectiveness and 
that was compromised by rival claimants, typically from the same family, for 
the throne. 

Religion was an additional factor in continuity in political culture and 
rulership. Shi‘ism as the state faith, and along with the development of the 
Shit ‘ulam@, continued in the eighteenth century despite a possible mid 
century attempt at change. Given fragmentation of power and government 
discontinuity, the ‘ulam@ constituted one institution that not only provided 
continuity but gradually asserted its role over and against royal authority, a 
process begun in the late Safavid period, which constituted a change that 
resonated, and increased, through the nineteenth century down to the 
present. 

There is a continuity, too, in terms of other key factors for change that so 
profoundly affected the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, changes that 
also began in the Safavid era and continued through the eighteenth century, 
only to be compounded in the Qajar period. Those factors would include 
European political, economic and cultural impacts and corresponding 
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consequences and Iranian responses. Issues of the nature of government, 
national sovereignty, identity and economy become increasingly intertwined 
and evident. While rulership, political culture and the European impact can be 
separated out, in their historical contexts they were intertwined, and out of 
necessity the political context will be emphasised here. 

Perhaps because of the eighteenth century’s dynastic discontinuity and 
because this century has been viewed as one of transition, the period has 
failed to attract recent attention and scholarship let alone the recent intense 
interest in the Safavid era or that of the Qajars.” Even important eighteenth 
century rulers such as Nadir Shah* or Karim Khan Zand? have received little 
attention in the past quarter century, with a very few exceptions. History in 
any of its categories social, cultural, economic or political has been all but 
neglected for the eighteenth century, this thin filling of that short century 
sandwiched between the Safavids and the Qajars. 

Eighteenth century political history is commonly divided by dynasties and 
approximately by quarters: Safavids, 1501 1722, along with the subsequent, 
seven year Afghan interlude; the Afshars, 1736 48, and to 1795 in Khurasan; the 
Zands, 1750 81, or, in various regions, 1794; and the Qajars, 1779 1926. Notions 
of the Safavid ideal continued throughout the century, and, significantly, both 
the Afshars and the Qajars had played important roles from the beginning, and 
throughout the Safavid era, and both conceived of their dynasties as Safavid 
successors. Moreover, both the Afshars and Qajars eclipsed other important 
Central Asian confederations, notably the Uzbeks, who now fade from Iranian 
history. Capitals shifted with each dynasty from Isfahan, to Mashhad, to Shiraz 
and finally to Tehran (see Map 5), where the centre of political power has 
continued to the present day. 

The last Safavid rulers, Shah Sultan Husayn and especially the puppet 
Shah Tahmasp II (r. 1722 32), fall short in comparison with Shah ‘Abbas 
(r. 1588 1629) who stood at the apogee of Safavid rule. Sultan Husayn suc 
ceeded his father, who was known initially as Shah Safi II and then recrowned 
as Sulayman (r. 1666 94). Already Sulayman had sought ‘ulam@ favour as a 
means of shoring up his authority, which also further strengthened ‘ulam@ 
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authority and power, particularly those ‘ulamda’ who were opposed to the Sufi 
and philosophically inclined ‘ulama’, the other leading school in the late 
Safavid period. While there was something akin to an official Shi‘ism 
especially under the domination of Mulla Muhammad Baqir Majlisi, 
appointed Shaykh al Islam of Isfahan in 1686 Safavid shahs played a balancing 
act between the competing schools. These ongoing religious disputes con 
tinued throughout the eighteenth century and would subsequently shape the 
‘ulama’s relationship with all subsequent governments. 

Shah Sultan Husayn faced serious challenges to his sovereignty in the last 
years of his reign with revolts in the Caucasus, Kurdistan, Khizistan, the 
Persian Gulf, Kandahar and Khurasan. In addition, the Ottomans, and increas 
ingly the Russians, posed an ongoing threat. There was also a potential coup 
from within the Safavid family, not to mention disloyal factions among 
military and administrative leaders, particularly in Herat and Kandahar. 
Consequently, in 1722, Mahmiid, a Ghilzai Afghan from Kandahar, formed a 
confederation that defeated Safavid forces and then laid siege to Isfahan at 
great human and economic cost to its population. During the seven months 
before Isfahan capitulated, its population suffered great losses due to disease 
and starvation. 

Even though Tahmasp Mirza, the designated successor, escaped from the 
capital to Qazvin to declare himself Shah Tahmasp II, Sultan Husayn abdi 
cated and named Mahmiid Ghilzai as shah. The fall of the Safavids to the 
Afghans was as much a surprise to the Afghans as to the Safavids. The 
Afghans’ initial, if limited, success was due to their political and tactical 
leadership. Safavid ineptitude, on the other hand, was the very absence of 
political and military leadership despite dynastic legitimacy. Other critical 
factors in the Safavid collapse were the decimation of Isfahan’s population, 
the Safavids’ critical centre, and the political fragmentation and autonomy of 
Safavid provinces. In similar circumstances earlier in Safavid history there had 
been dynastic recovery, but such a recovery was not to be repeated at the end 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century. Even though the Safavid dynastic 
principle still held, it would be usurped by successive tribal leaders only to 
prove continuity in Iran and Central Asia’s political culture. 

The Afghans were to rule Iran, and then but a portion of it, for only seven 
years, and represented a transitional interlude from the Safavids to the 
Afshars, the second of the four eighteenth century dynasties. All of the 
subsequent rulers of eighteenth century Iran failed to solve the challenges of 
contested power and legitimacy, which was exacerbated by weak support 
beyond the ruler’s own provinces and by Ottoman and Russian power and 
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expansionism. Mahmiid had attempted to assert Afghan control over central 
Iran but when Qazvin successfully revolted, Mahmiid feared that the Isfahanis 
too would rebel, and he ordered the execution of key administrative and 
military leaders, and Safavid princes. After three short years, Mahmid himself 
was overthrown in 1725 and killed by a kinsman, Ashraf Ghilzai. 

Meanwhile, Tahmasp II had vainly sought a Safavid restoration with 
Ottoman support, yet a joint Ottoman Russian alliance for the division of 
north western Iran was averted only by Peter the Great’s death in 1725. The 
Ottomans, on the other hand, promised to restore Sultan Husayn to the 
throne, but he too was murdered by Ashraf. Tahmasp II rallied his forces 
when he won the support of two important tribal confederation leaders, first 
from Fath ‘Ali Khan Qajar and then more critically from Nadir Quli Khan 
Afshar, and was able to inflict successive losses on Ashraf, who in 1729 
attempted to return to Kandahar, only to be assassinated by a member of 
his own family. Descent in the Safavid family and the family itself fought 
each other for control over that legacy was still a prerequisite to rule Iran in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. Nadir Quli Khan Afshar then entered 
Isfahan to enthrone Tahmasp II in the Safavid capital. Only ten months later, 
however, Nadir replaced Tahmasp with his infant son, ‘Abbas, as ‘Abbas III, 
and in 1736 Nadir freed himself from even a boy puppet to proclaim himself 
shah. Nadir Shah’s reign (1736 47), and that of the other Afshars, can be 
characterised as Safavid successors even though they, too, ruled over only a 
portion of Safavid Iran, and from Khurasan rather than Isfahan. 

Purportedly, Mirza ‘Abd al Husayn, the mullabashi, was executed by the 
soon to be crowned Nadir, when he uttered: ‘Everybody is in favour of the 
Safavid dynasty.’*° 
tribal leader in northern Khurasan and on the initial idea as upholder of 
Safavid legitimacy. Often styled as the last of the great Central Asian conquer 
ors, like his predecessors he commanded others through demonstrated mili 


Nadir Quli’s own base was centred on his role as an Afshar 


tary and political leadership skills to build a confederation and to achieve and 
then maintain power. Nadir mastered his opponents through tactical and 
strategic alliances, including marriage. Like earlier leaders, he too seemed to 
sweep across vast distances at great speed with mounted tribesmen to defeat 
his opponents and to plunder their wealth. What legitimacy he possessed was 
based initially in the province of Khurasan, fractious as a consequence of 
Safavid instability, and the promise of booty and the restoration of Central 
Asian trade. He represented himself under the mantle not only of Safavid 
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legitimacy but of the earlier Timurids. And he sought late in his reign to 
accommodate Shi‘ism to Sunnism, possibly to broaden, or strengthen, his 
legitimacy, or as a means possibly to stifle any Shi radicalism or of a Safavid 
revival, or to advance his own imperial ambitions. 

Nadir Quli, while still nominally under the suzerainty of Tahmasp II, was 
entitled Tahmasp Quli (servant/slave of Tahmasp). Tahmasp II then assigned 
him the key governorships of Khurasan, Mazandaran, Kirman and Sistan on 
the strategically important northern and eastern frontiers. Nadir’s power 
increased, and he even minted coins in his own name, which undercut 
Tahmasp II’s legitimacy as ruler. Nevertheless, Nadir continued to serve 
Tahmasp with both military and diplomatic victories. The Ottomans were 
forced from western Iran and Azerbaijan in 1730, and two years later Nadir’s 
army reached Baghdad, despite continuing Iranian anarchy and opposition. 
After their Baghdad defeat, the Ottomans agreed to the boundary terms of the 
earlier 1639 Treaty of Zuhab. Subsequently, Nadir forced the Russians to 
withdraw from parts of northern Iran. With such military success and it was 
in 1732 that Nadir had deposed Tahmasp II for his infant son, ‘Abbas III he 
assembled tribal leaders, notables and ‘ulam@ who proclaimed him shah in 
1736 at a great assembly, quriltai, on the Mughan plain. This quriltai, that 
hearkens back to Mongol practice, legitimised Nadir’s rule and family that 
lacked actual Safavid descent. 

From 1737 to 1740, Nadir Shah gained his fame as an Asian conqueror. He 
first campaigned to take Kandahar and then continued on deep into India with 
its fabled wealth and infamously plundered Delhi in 1738, but seemingly 
without the intent of adding it to his realm. In 1740, however, he extended 
Iran’s boundary to the Amt Darya, which represented an extension of 
Khurasan. Importantly, after this defeat of the Uzbeks, they begin to disappear 
from Iran’s history, although not from Central Asia’s. Isfahan, with its Safavid 
past, was further marginalised when Nadir chose Mashhad, Khurasan’s major 
city and the location of the shrine of the imam Riza, the Ithna ‘Ashari’s eighth 
imam, as his capital. In Safavid and time honoured practice, Nadir relocated 
tribal populations such as the Kurds and Bakhtiyari in Khurasan and in the 
other eastern provinces. For the last time, Iran’s centre of power was shifted 
east towards Central Asia, and as a consequence a significant Sunni population 
was incorporated into what until then had been a largely Shi‘ state. Moreover, 
Nadir had potential rivals killed, including three Safavid pretenders, and in 
1741 had his own heir, Riza Quli, blinded. 

While Nadir’s military exploits and his political skill in forming an effective 
military force and in rallying his great quriltai are undoubted, yet his motives 
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and purpose continue to elude us. Even less explicable is the purpose behind 
his religious proposals to bring Shi‘ism more in accord with Sunnism. Nadir 
called for acceptance of Shi‘ism as a fifth Sunni school of law, to be called the 
Ja‘fari school, after the sixth imam, Ja‘far al Sadiq. In addition, the Shi‘a would 
abandon their practice of cursing the first three caliphs who had preceded ‘Alt, 
who, from the Shi perspective, was the rightful first caliph, or successor to 
the Prophet Muhammad following his death. Did Nadir’s proposed change 
represent some accommodation to the Sunnis newly added to the empire that 
now extended into Central Asia? Or accommodation to the Sunni Ottomans? 
Or the contrary, to appeal to the religiously mixed population of eastern 
Anatolia? Or did this attempted change represent an expression of Nadir’s own 
broader religious views? Possibly, Nadir was attempting to strengthen his own 
legitimacy, or to reassert government control over the ‘ulam@. 

Iran and Central Asia had a long, ancient tradition of universal, or simulta 
neous, rulership"’ regardless of religious tradition, and Islamicised after the 
Islamic conquests and conversions there as the basis for rulership; it was a 
rulership in which the sovereign represented himself as the equipoise between 
the cosmos and his realm. In this case, too, there were practical implications: 
in representing himself as that universal ruler, Nadir provided a new basis by 
appealing to Sunnis and as that universal ruler he was not only challenging 
the Ottoman sultan in particular, but also the Mughals of India or in 
abandoning that position, he could appeal to the Shi‘a. In drawing back 
from his proposed changes, he was recreating new constituencies, the ‘ulama@ 
and Iranians in general; Nadir Shah may have sought to placate the elites who 
were becoming alienated as a consequence of his increasingly arbitrary and 
oppressive rule. 

Elite alienation had appeared as early as 1741, when Nadir’s son, Riza Qult, 
was implicated in an attempt to assassinate his father; as a result, he was 
blinded. Indeed, in 1747 Nadir’s paranoia was borne out when he was assassi 
nated by Afshar and Qajar leaders. Nadir was immediately succeeded by two 
nephews, and then his grandson, Shah Rukh, who was able to maintain Afshar 
tule, but only over Khurasan, from 1748 to 1796. 

Nadir’s legacy, if in the short term, consisted in reunifying Safavid Iran 
and providing some continuity in its institutions, and in successfully 
defending Iran from the Ottomans and the Russians. While he commanded 


11 Garthwaite, The Persians, pp. 11 21; Pamela Kyle Crossley, “The rulerships of China’, 
American Historical Review, 97 (Dec. 1992), pp. 1468 83. In addition see Crossley, A trans 
lucent mirror (Berkeley, 1999), pp. 9 29. 
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Iran’s political culture from his own tribal base, he was also its victim with 
the continuing challenges to his legitimacy, disloyalty of those whom he 
had appointed to high positions, and widespread fragmentation and insta 

bility. He maintained his power through his military and political skills, 
ruthlessness and promise of booty from his many campaigns. His purpose, 
aside from maintaining his own power, continues to be unresolved, and if 
it was to be the world conqueror, he lacked the means and resources to 
achieve, let alone maintain, it. Here the collapse of the Safavids, critically 
its economy, contributed to Nadir’s problems, but these were exacerbated 
by his own maladministration. And even the central institution of rulership 
within his family would be short lived. Nadir’s contemporaries may have 
feared his ruthlessness, but had expectations that with it he could establish 
stability. His personality and even some of his idiosyncratic ideas and 
policies, including his notions regarding Shi‘ism, were critical in shaping 
assessment of his rule. Emphasis on his failures and continuing instability 
in Iran, however, would be recorded by those who valued order and 
continuity. 

Nadir’s immediate successors were two nephews, ‘Ali Quli Khan, who 
reigned as ‘Adil Shah (r. 1747) and then Ibrahim (r. 1748). ‘Ali Quli, folowing 
Nadir’s death, raced to Mashhad and eliminated all possible Afshar claimants, 
save for Shah Rukh, whose mother had descended from within the Safavid 
family. In addition to problems in Kurdistan and Hasan Khan Qajar’s rivalry, 
‘Adil Shah had to face an internecine challenge from his brother Ibrahim, who 
had support from dissident Afshars. And when Ibrahim declared himself shah, 
he was bested by Shah Rukh, who possessed greater legitimacy and power 
from his base in Khurasan, and his supporters there included Hasan Khan 
Qajar. Both ‘Adil Shah and Ibrahim were executed in Mashhad in 1750. Shah 
Rukh himself was deposed, blinded and then restored to a truncated kingdom 
as a consequence of Ahmad Shah Durrani’s need to protect his newly 
established Afghanistan formed immediately after Nadir’s death from his 
eastern holdings from any potential changes that might emanate from 
central Iran. 

Power and the capital of a continuingly fragmented Iran shifted from 
Khurasan back to the centre of the Iranian plateau under the leadership of 
yet two other tribal leaders, Karim Khan Zand and ‘Ali Mardan Khan 
Bakhtiyari. When this brief diarchy ended, another dynasty, the third in the 
eighteenth century the Zand would emerge. While both Zands and 
Bakhtiyari shared the Turkic tribal title of khan, their respective tribal con 
federations were Iranian, unlike the Turkic Afshars and Qajars. The Zand 
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originated from Luristan in the west central Zagros, and the Bakhtiyari lived 
further to the south west, in the central Zagros mountains and Khuzistan. 

Notably, too, the pattern of Iran’s political culture continued and the great 
tribal confederations notably, of course, the Qajars, but also the Bakhtiyari, 
Qashqai and Shahsavan’* played roles that presaged their growing impor 
tance in the nineteenth century. Some 3,000 Bakhtiyari families had been 
resettled in Khurasan by Nadir Shah for having threatened his rule _ other 
Bakhtiyari had participated in his Delhi campaign and after his death 2,000 of 
these families are recorded as having returned to the Bakhtiyari. In the 
anarchy following Nadir’s assassination, ‘Ali Mardan Khan initially supported 
‘Adil Shah, but then gave his support to Ibrahim. Finally, along with Karim 
Khan Zand, and in the face of Bakhtiyari factionalism, ‘Alt Mardan Khan and 
Karim Khan established joint suzerainty over central and western Iran in the 
name of Isma‘il III, yet another Safavid puppet. 

The continuing importance of Safavid legitimacy for ‘Ali Mardan Khan was 
demonstrated in coins that were struck with ‘bandah ye IsmaW (‘slave/servant 
of Isma‘Il’) and in his use of the title, Vakil i Isma‘Ql (regent of Isma‘l’) that had 
been used earlier by Nadir Quli before he had became shah. The diarchy 
ended in 1754 after only some four years when Karim Khan killed ‘Ali Mardan 
Khan, and defeated other former tribal commanders of Nadir’s army, includ 
ing Muhammad Hasan Khan Qajar and Azad Khan, a Ghilzai but whose 
power was now located in Azerbaijan. Then in 1759, Karim deposed Isma‘ll 
Ill, but did not assume the title of shah; instead he first assumed ‘Ali Mardan’s 
title Vakil i dawlat (‘regent/deputy of government’). Karim Khan moved his 
capital to Shiraz where in 1765 he took the unusual title of Vakili ra‘aya 
(regent/deputy of the people’). After this, Karim Khan is customarily 
known as Vakil, which suggests a kind of populism; moreover, Karim Khan 
in so doing inverted the notion of universal rulership of Nadir Shah, the 
Safavids, and earlier Iranian and Central Asian rulers in which the shah as the 
equipoise between the cosmos, or God, and their realm allowed for absolut 
ism. Karim’s rule, too, until his death in 1779 was more akin to earlier Islamic 
notions of the just ruler than the monarchical and arbitrary universal ruler. His 
period of rule was characterised by a kind of modesty that was reflected in the 
buildings he had constructed in Shiraz and, importantly, he patronised Shi‘ism 
there, although by now the ‘ulam@ were increasingly independent of the ruler. 


12 Lois Beck, The Qashqa’i of Iran (New Haven, 1986); G. R. Garthwaite, Khans and shahs: A 
documentary analysis of the Bakhtiyari in Iran (Cambridge, 1983); and Richard Tapper, 
Frontier nomads of Iran: A political and social history of the shahsevan (Cambridge, 1997). 

13 Perry, Karim Khan Zand, pp. 215 17. See also Lambton, “Tribal resurgence’, pp. 116 20. 
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Once Karim Khan had eliminated his rivals, atypically for an eighteenth 
century ruler he only once attacked the Ottomans and maintained a defensive 
military posture rather than an offensive one. And in that one instance 
against Basra the Vakil may have sought to develop trade in the Persian Gulf 
and to assure Bushire, with its close proximity to Shiraz, as its dominant port. 

Following Karim Khan’s death, the Zands competed among themselves for 
succession. His immediate successor was Sadiq (r. 1779 81), the Vakil’s young 
est brother; Sadiq was succeeded by his grandson, Lutf ‘Alt (r. 1789 94), the 
most competent of the Zand successors. In turn, Lutf ‘Ali was killed by 
Muhammad Khan Qajar, and with his death not only was the short lived 
Zand dynasty brought to its end, but with it the last link to Safavid Iran under 
the guise of puppet shahs. 

Until the advent of the Zands, the Qajars had been eclipsed by the Afshars, 
but they still counted as a significant tribal power and not only in Gurgan 
and Mazandaran. And the shifting alliances and power among rival mid 
century tribal groups including Afshars, competing Qajar federations of 
the Develi and Qayianli (Agha Muhammad’s tribe), Zand, Bakhtiyari and the 
Afghan Ghilzai and Durrani while often confusing, exemplify the nature of 
Iran’s political culture, especially in the absence of a strong centre. During the 
short reign of Tahmasp II, Fath ‘Alt Khan Qajar rivalled Nadir Khan Afshar 
and had been given the title of Vakil i dawlat, the same title assumed next by 
Nadir and then by ‘Ali Mardan Khan. Fath ‘Ali Khan Qajar was murdered in 
1726, and his Qajar branch continued support for the Safavid pretender and for 
Nadir. Qajar power shifted from the Quyinlt to the Develt’s Muhammad 
Husayn Khan, who was challenged for dominance over the whole of the Qajar 
confederation even before Nadir Shah’s assassination, by Fath ‘Ali’s son 
Muhammad Hasan Khan Qiyunli. 

Muhammad Hasan also fought against Nadir as the proponent of yet 
another Safavid pretender, Sam Mirza, and, during the Afshar internecine 
struggle for the throne, against ‘Alt Quli Khan (‘Adil Shah, Nadir’s nephew). In 
this mid century period, Muhammad Hasan was the dominant power in 
central and northern Iran, and played a role there, too, as a Safavid successor, 
including political and cultural patronage. Meanwhile, Muhammad Hasan had 
fathered (Agha) Muhammad in 1742, who was captured and castrated by ‘Adil 
Shah in c. 1748, but then returned to his family, where he participated in his 
father’s reconsolidation of Qajar power in the Caspian provinces during the 
early Zand period and would later emulate his father’s military and political 
leadership roles and consolidation of power in the north. In 1755, Muhammad 
Hasan Khan not only defeated the Abdali Afghans under Ahmad Khan, 
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subsequently Ahmad Shah Durrani, but continued south to occupy Isfahan 
where coins were even struck in his name and went north again. During the 
next two years, Muhammad Hasan re established control of Isfahan and 
proceeded to Shiraz to confront unsuccessfully Karim Khan, and in the 
ensuing aftermath lost the loyalty of key tribal allies and was killed in 1759. 
Agha Muhammad was eventually seized and taken to Shiraz along with his 
brother Husayn Quli Khan. 

When Karim Khan Zand died in 1779, Agha Muhammad escaped from 
Shiraz to Mazandaran to begin the process of consolidation of Qajar power 
hence the often cited date rather than his coronation date of 1796 for the 
beginning of his reign from its northern base, which he accomplished by 
1785, primarily against ‘Alt Murad Khan Zand, Karim Khan’s successor, and 
then against Ja‘far Khan Zand. 

Agha Muhammad’s military and political achievement in re establishing 
Safavid Iran in terms of institutions and approximate borders is overshadowed 
by his reputation for brutality and rapacity, but the shape of modern Iran owes 
much to him. He was born into a turbulent and fragmented Iran, learned 
military and political survival skills campaigning with his father, and had 
mastered tribal and regional politics. Husayn Qult’s appointment as governor 
of Damghan by Karim Khan, his captor and rival, and then Agha 
Muhammad’s ability to escape Shiraz were due to family alliances. Agha 
Muhammad established his always uneasy paramountcy within the 
Quyuinli and then over the Develt federation to consolidate the Qajar 
confederation. From his strengthened position within Mazandaran, he 
encountered and outwitted the Russians, who were intent on establishing a 
base at the south eastern corner of the Caspian Sea, and established control of 
Gilan. 

While Agha Muhammad was preoccupied in Gilan, an opposition emerged 
in Mazandaran, including a half brother who had thrown his support to ‘Ali 
Murad Khan Zand, and Agha Muhammad’s defeat of the Zands in 
Mazandaran in February 1785 opened west central Iran to him. He pursued 
Ja‘far Khan, who fled Isfahan, and after taking that city, Agha Muhammad 
turned north to seize Tehran, only to learn that Ja‘far had reoccupied Isfahan. 
A Qajar alliance with the Vali of Ardalan succeeded in forcing the Zands back 
to Shiraz, and this alliance would prove to be critical in maintaining Qajar 
control over north western Iran, and during 1786 7 Zanjan and Gilan would 
have to be rewon. Russia again was a destabilising factor here. Throughout 
the late 1780s tribal and regional leaders, often appointees, were able to assert 
their autonomy over against both Zands and the Qajars, and Agha 
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Muhammad was unable to establish Qajar control over the south even 
when Ja‘far was assassinated in January 1789, to be succeeded by Lutf ‘Alt 
Zand (r. 1789 94). 

Both the Zands and the Qajars, while competing with each other in the 
eighteenth century, also had to contend with challenges from within their 
respective families, which was especially acute for Agha Muhammad since he 
had no direct heir, although he had favoured his nephew Fath ‘Ali, even before 
Agha Muhammad’s brother, Husayn Quli Khan, died in 1779. In 1790, he had 
ordered the execution of another brother, Ja‘far Quli Khan. Had he expected 
to accede to Qajar leadership, or did Agha Muhammad fear for an internecine 
battle that might result in the loss of Qajar hegemony? Agha Muhammad Shah 
appointed Fath ‘Ali to important positions, and he co opted tribal leaders and 
potential rivals to the succession by assigning them to a variety of governor 
ships. Dynastic concern, issues of succession and legitimacy, and perhaps even 
piety were factors in Agha Muhammad’s decision to make pilgrimage to the 
Safavid Ardabil shrine and burial place. 

Lutf ‘Alt took advantage of Agha Muhammad’s absence in the north in 1790 
and attacked Fath ‘Ali in an attempt to retake Isfahan, but Lutf ‘Ali lost Shiraz 
in a coup to Hajji Ibrahim, of Fars, and faced insurrection in his own army. 
The coup instigators proffered support to Agha Muhammad, and Hajji 
Ibrahim’s willingness to hand over Shiraz allowed Agha Muhammad finally 
to seize the Zand family, their property and Fars itself. Lutf ‘Ali staged 
something of a comeback but in the end fled to Tabas. Agha Muhammad 
entered Shiraz in July 1792. Hajji Ibrahim was appointed beglerbegi (governor) 
of Fars, hostages were taken including members of Hajji Ibrahim’s family 
and Karim Khan Zand’s body was disinterred and taken to Tehran. Given the 
impregnable walls of Shiraz’s Arg (fortress) and the many Qajar attempts to 
breach them, Agha Muhammad had the outer ones destroyed along with the 
Arg itself. Lutf ‘Alt, from a base first in Tabas and then Kirman where he had 
coins struck as pddishah managed to elude Agha Muhammad for over two 
years. He was finally captured and tortured, and died in Tehran; the Zand 
threat to Qajar sovereignty was essentially ended. At the end of 1794/early 
1795, Agha Muhammad designated Fath ‘Ali beglerbegi of Fars and Kirman, for 
he had helped establish Qajar authority there. Hajji Ibrahim was made vizier 
and entitled Itimad al Dawla. 

The borders of Safavid Iran, save for the Caucasus, were basically 
re established at this point in time, and with that precedent in mind Agha 
Muhammad set out in 1795 with a large army of some 60,000 to take the region 
north of the Aras river, Qarabagh, Ganja, Shirwan and Georgia. Georgia was 
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not only a former Safavid dependency, but as Christian its reconquest allowed 
for jihdd and religious legitimacy in addition to the national one reportedly, 
the Shah nama was recited at the siege of Tiflis. 

The Caucasus, however, was a changing world and increasingly affected by 
an expansionist Russia. Iran and the Qajars would be irrevocably challenged 
by this powerful neighbour to the north. The Qajars had fruitlessly sought 
support from Georgia and Russia in the stand off against the Zands. Georgia, 
which had become a protectorate of Russia in 1783, could only be apprehen 
sive with Agha Muhammad’s military success and consolidation of Qajar 
power, particularly after his 1791 subjection of Azerbaijan. In 1795, Russia did 
not send support to Tiflis and dismissed the Qajar threat. Agha Muhammad 
advanced towards Georgia and reminded its ruler of Safavid precedent for 
Georgia’s dependency status. After suffering serious damage, the besieged 
Tiflis fell to Agha Muhammad’s forces in September. The city was sacked and 
its inhabitants were massacred, and some 15,000 Georgians were sent back to 
Iran as slaves. After several days, Agha Muhammad returned south to the 
Mughan plain for the winter and then to Tehran. In the spring of 1796 the 
other commonly accepted date for the beginning of his reign he accepted the 
crown pressed upon him by notables. 

From Hasan i Fasa’i’s contemporary account, Agha Muhammad clearly 
possessed a historical consciousness and a sense of destiny. His court 
reminded him, in proposing his coronation, of his determination and success 
in ridding Iran of all enemies and rebels save for Khurasan. He responded: ‘Tf, 
according to your desire, I put the crown on my head, this will cause you, in 
the beginning, toil and hardship, as I take no pleasure in bearing the title of 
king as long as I am not one of the greatest kings of Persia. This petition will 
not be granted but by toil and fatigue.’ The Kiyani crown was placed on his 
head, the great diamond studded armbands clasped to his arms and pearl 
necklaces were draped around his neck. These jewels had been part of Nadir 
Shah’s booty and treasury, but even more important in the legitimating 
coronation the Safavid sword ‘with the blessing of the shrine of Shah Safi at 
Ardabil’ was girt around his waist. Similarly, the next day he wore the sword 
once again at a banquet and as he distributed alms. 

Agha Muhammad pressed on to take Khurasan, whose titular and long 
term ruler was Shah Rukh, Nadir’s grandson. Power in this strategic province 
was held by a variety of autonomous and rival tribal leaders and magnates, 


14 Hasan i Fasa’i, History of Persia under Qajar rule (Farsndma ye Naseri), trans. Heribert 
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almost all of whom submitted, and Khurasan fell to the Qajars with almost no 
bloodshed in May 1796. When the army reached Mashhad, Shah Rukh and the 
leading mujtahid came to the Qajar camp to acknowledge Agha Muhammad’s 
suzerainty, and he himself entered this city of the shrine of the Imam Riza as a 
humble pilgrim on foot following the precedent of Shah ‘Abbas I: 


with pious intention and in pure faith, he dismounted, and walking a distance 
on foot entered the city ... displaying signs of weakness, poverty, humility, 
and submissiveness, and shedding tears, he walked to the shrine and kissed 
the blessed soil. For a space of twenty three days he was engaged on this 
sanctified soil in serving God, acting obediently, and offering prayers. During 
the time of his pilgrimage he served like a servant of the blessed shrine of the 
venerable Emam.” 


As he had done in Shiraz with Karim Khan Zand’s bones, Agha Muhammad 
had Nadir Shah’s bones disinterred to be reburied in Tehran. Shah Rukh died 
as he was being escorted from Mashhad to Mazandaran. Consequently, the 
primacy of the Qajar dynasty over the Afshars and the Zands was finally 
realised. 

With Khurasan now under Qajar control, the borders of Safavid Iran were 
re established save for Herat, disregarding the short period that Baghdad had 
been part of their realm. While in Mashhad, Agha Muhammad may have 
considered regaining Herat or even going further into Central Asia. Changes 
in Russia and the Caucasus, however, intervened once again. Catherine the 
Great died in November 1796, and her son and successor, Paul I, ended her 
expansionist policy and withdrew Russian forces sent there at her behest. 
Agha Muhammad, nonetheless, turned to the Caucasus determined to lead his 
troops into it, if, for nothing else, as a show of force to forestall its governors 
from closer Russian ties. Shisha capitulated to him and he entered the city; 
while there, Agha Muhammad was assassinated on 16 June 1797 by two 
servants, whose execution had been postponed, and by a third. 

Succession in the eighteenth century was always problematic, but espe 
cially so with assassination and without a designated successor, even though 
Agha Muhammad had favoured Fath ‘Ali. With the announcement of Agha 
Muhammad Khan Shah’s death, family claimants and others along with their 
supporters raced to Tehran to secure the capital, but its governor closed it off 
to await Fath ‘Ali from Shiraz. By the time of his arrival, he had won over most 
rivals, but had his uncle ‘Ali Quilt blinded, and then at Qazvin defeated Sadiq 
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Khan Shaqaqi, who was pardoned in return for the royal regalia that he had 
acquired. Agha Muhammad’s body was disinterred at Shisha, taken first to 
Tehran and then to Najaf for final burial at the shrine of ‘Alt, the first imam. 

Agha Muhammad’s contribution should not be underestimated nor should 
it be overshadowed by his brutality; the portrait of his beardless and wizened 
face has become emblematic of that cruelty. That he emerged triumphant 
from internecine rivalry and from all of his family’s enemies, especially the 
Afshars and the Zands, including his own traumatic treatment by them, 
represents no small achievement. First and foremost, his triumph was based 
on his ability to manoeuvre among and manipulate tribal and regional politics 
to lead in the process of confederation building. Second, he possessed com 
parable military skills and successfully dominated most of Iran. Out of neces 
sity and the nature of eighteenth century Iranian political culture, Agha 
Muhammad was on a permanent military footing. Even after his coronation 
and the institutionalisation of his rulership, Agha Muhammad’s personal 
political and military qualities commanded awe, if not fear, rather than 
authority derived from legitimacy. Aside from mounted Qajar tribesmen 
personally loyal to him, and the Turkic tribes of Azerbaijan,”° the key military 
units were made up of cavalry from Gurgan and infantry from Mazandaran, 
regions that supported Agha Muhammad throughout his life. Typically, too, 
these two provinces provided their forces in lieu of taxes. His personal 
leadership style as well as his confidence in the loyalty of his troops are evident 
in the report that he slept among his troops at critical points. 

At the height of his power in the Georgian campaigns, it is asserted that he 
could muster some 50,000 regular troops, largely cavalry. His army also 
included a small number of cannons and light artillery. These numbers 
could be augmented by irregular levies and requisition of tribal levies, but 
only when Agha Muhammad was successful. His military forces were most 
effective in what we know as guerrilla tactics: he avoided confronting directly 
troops of greater number, or better equipped, than his own. Above all his 
forces relied on mobility and speed and lived off the land. He exploited 
intertribal and regional rivalries in pursuit of particular military goals across 
northern and western Iran, just as he did not hesitate to compromise or even 
to entrust a specific responsibility to leaders whom he knew could not be 
trusted in the long run. Diplomatic skill and political and military judgement 
can be seen in forming tribal and marriage alliances, and in retaining hostages 
and removing whole peoples to new areas for strategic objectives. Agha 
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Muhammad’s tactics reflected his careful and pragmatic assessment of the 
capability of both his own forces and his enemies. His overall military strategy, 
if he had one, was to maintain and expand his own power, and in Iran’s 
political culture that was a zero sum game. After the defeat of the Zands, Agha 
Muhammad’s goal was the re establishment of Safavid Iran. 

Safavid Iran was re established in terms of borders and rulership. The 
monarchy was once again instituted, but in the Qajar line. The Qajars lacked 
spiritual descent from either Sufi leaders or the imams, but Agha Muhammad 
was raised in a sayyid family and was outwardly pious and observant. His 
legitimacy as an Islamic ruler was further strengthened by titles and symbols 
his name was linked with the imams on his coins. AsanIslamicruler and in the 
Safavid tradition he patronised the ‘ulam@, constructed mosques, patronised 
the arts and restored the shrine of the Imam Riza in Mashhad, where he 
demonstrated his piety after he secured its submission to him. That his body 
was reinterred at Najaf suggests, too, his successors’, and possibly even his own, 
concern for traditional religious legitimacy. Furthermore, he led his troops in 
jihad. And his national credentials were reinforced not just by the recreation of 
borders but also by utilisation of the Shah nama to rally his troops again, on the 
Safavid basis. Tehran replaced Isfahan and then Shiraz as the realm’s capital. 
Agha Muhammad initially relied on a most rudimentary bureaucracy of two 
officials whose primary responsibilities were two: to collect revenues and to 
dispense them for military maintenance. In the end, he re established a bureauc 
racy utilising Zand officials, in particular, and maintained the loyalty of such 
notables as Hajji Ibrahim Khan, I‘timad al Dawla, who functioned as prime 
minister. Administration across Iran followed Safavid practice, including 
regional and administrative divisions, each with its historic autonomy. After 
the turbulence and misrule of the eighteenth century, responsible, if at times 
ruthless, government was re established, which contributed to Qajar legiti 
macy. Modern Iran is as much a Qajar construction as a Safavid one. 

Agha Muhammad, of course, had no male issue. Even before the death of 
his only full brother, Husayn Quli Khan, Agha Muhammad seems to have 
preferred his first son, Fath ‘Ali, over him. Equally important and indicative of 
Agha Muhammad’s dynastic concern and for an unchallenged succession, he 
secured Fath ‘Ali’s marriage to a woman from the Develi clan, rivals of his 
own Qiytnlt one, in 1781. Similarly, in the next generation, another Develt 
bride was arranged for ‘Abbas Mirza. No sooner crowned, however, in March 
1797, Fath ‘Ali Shah (r. 1797 1834) was forced to deal with a challenge from his 
own brother, Husayn Quli Khan, beglerbegi of Fars, as well as another from the 
troublesome Sadiq Khan and from Kurdish leaders. 
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While Fath ‘Ali maintained his hold on the throne from family claimants, 
his greatest challenge would be from Europe and then from his own subjects, 
who would challenge his legitimacy as a consequence of lost territory and 
diminished sovereignty. The changed relationship with Europe was marked 
not only by an asymmetry in military and economic power but by the Qajar’s 
seeming inability to recognise this imbalance. Iran’s strategic location and its 
decentralisation meant that British, French and Russian governments could 
compete among themselves there at relatively low cost in terms of winning 
imperial gains in the Middle East and India. 

The impact of Europeans on Iran’s economy had begun to be felt in the 
Safavid era, but the force of Europe’s military and political power and rivalries, 
combined with European economic interests, took on ever greater impor 
tance at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Despite eventual Russian 
and then British support for succession within the Qajar ruling family, the 
Qajars would be forced to relinquish claims over the Caucasus and eastern 
Khurasan to suit Russian and British imperial aims. Moreover, Qajar impo 
tence and misrule coupled with territorial losses resulted in the emergence of 
a kind of cultural nationalism linked with Shi‘ Islam that included a significant 
role for religious leadership that had begun early in Fath ‘Ali Shah’s reign and 
would express itself throughout the nineteenth century. 

The asymmetry in power and inability to recognise it and the reliance on 
irregular troops and tribal levies resulted not just in permanent territorial 
losses but a crushing indemnity as a consequence of an ill conceived attempt 
to recover them that Iran’s economy could hardly afford. One significant and 
long standing consequence of the indemnity and territorial losses was the 
emergence of anti foreign populism that was ‘ulam@ led and motivated by the 
long standing tradition of jihdd, or ghazd, in the Caucasus. Territorial losses, 
the capitulations and increased European interference in Iranian domestic 
affairs reinforced through direct experience the symbolic aspects of jihdd and 
added the new psychological ones of national and religious humiliation anda 
role for the ‘ulama’ in rallying opposition to Iran’s losses. 

The roots for ‘ulam@ political activism go back to the Safavid era,” and was 
represented in their challenge to the shah, to Iran’s historic tradition of ruler 
ship, in which the ruler was God’s representative and responsible for main 
taining and protecting right religion Shi‘T Islam, in the case of the Safavids 
and subsequent rulers. The challenge operated both theoretically and 
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theologically as well as in actuality in reaction to government failure and 
politics, or the loss of legitimacy to rule. The eighteenth century, once again, 
provided for its transition. 

The anarchy and fragmentation of late eighteenth century Iran recalls the 
late fifteenth century, but Iran’s reunification would then be brought about by 
the Qajars, which would be the last dynasty in Iran’s history to be formed 
from a tribal base. While the Qajars were one of the Qizilbash tribal confed 
erations that early supported the Safavids, the Qajars, unlike the Safavids, had 
neither claim to religious authority nor to Safavid descent. Descent within the 
Qajar confederation and their political and military success were initially 
critical in establishing their dominance, but to rule the larger Iranian polity, 
the Qajars had to legitimise themselves as Islamic rulers in the eyes of their 
subjects, particularly the Shii ‘ulama@. And it was the ‘ulama@ that had under 
gone a transformation in the Safavid period. Essentially, competing schools of 
Shri thought had resulted in the domination of the Usili, or Mujtahidi, school 
that would increase its authority in the nineteenth century within the ‘ulama@ 
and with increasing tension with the monarch. 

The issue of religious versus royal authority would result in a weakening of 
the shah’s legitimacy in both the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In 
the eighteenth century, however, royal authority was further weakened by 
fragmentation and competition for power and authority, and incompetent 
government. In the nineteenth century, these factors would be compounded 
in the face of European domination, and the emergence of new ideas and 
identities. 

Eighteenth century fragmentation mirrored the sixteenth, but without the 
centralisation of government and institutionalisation of Shi‘ ‘ulama@ authority 
that followed in the seventeenth century. Shi‘ism, too, with its hierarchical 
nature and organisation allows for competing leadership. In addition, that 
leadership was further divided by legal, theological and philosophical differ 
ences over the nature of ‘ulam@ authority; such differences were accentuated 
by Sufism and popular religion. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century, high ranking Shi‘l ‘ulama@ 
enjoyed a mutually privileged position with the Safavids that reinforced their 
legitimacy. Government appointments were important forms of state patron 
age, a role not neglected by eighteenth century rulers, especially so since they 
individually lacked the legitimacy of the Safavids. In the Safavid period, the 
very basis of their rulership would even be questioned by some ‘ulama@: that 
the shah embodied both political and religious authority. Initially, too, in the 
Safavid period, the shah was seen in popular religion as representing the 
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infallible imam. Some rulers linked their dynastic descent with descent from 
the imams and with notions of just rule. ‘Ulamda’, too, took issue with popular 
Islamic expressions. Safavid shahs periodically stepped back from aggravating 
the ‘ulam@, who played important stabilising roles, especially in urban society. 

While ideas on authority were contested, the most significant theological 
legal dispute centred on sources and their interpretation between two emerg 
ing schools of thought: the Akhbaris and the Usilis/ Mujtahidis. Central were 
the interpretation of two principles of jurisprudence (figh): taqlid and ijtihad; 
the former articulated the authority of those most learned in jurisprudence, 
and the latter required the exercise of rational judgement, or disciplined 
reasoning, again of those most learned in jurisprudence.”* Both principles 
recognised the authority vested ultimately in those in the hierarchy who 
exercised ijtihdd, hence holders of the rank of mujtahid, or the most learned 
of jurists. 

The Akhbaris rejected the use of both principles and based their interpre 
tations and rulings only on the traditions akhbdr or hadith transmitted by 
the imams, and the Usilis usil, roots/principles (ofjurisprudence) allowed 
for reinterpretation of the traditions by mujtahids. Furthermore, the Akhbaris 
argued that ijtihdd was restricted to the imams. The Ustlis emerged as 
dominant in late Safavid history, and as an elite within the ‘ulam@ to reflect 
a hierarchical view of authority and of society. And the Usilis are the ones to 
challenge the shahs’ authority, although like the Akhbaris they historically 
acquiesced to the reality of the shah’s de facto power. Ustli domination was 
assured late in the Safavid period, although the role of the great mujtahid 
Muhammad Bagir Majlisi (d. 1700) in this process has been challenged by 
recent scholarship.” Majlisi’s writings and power within the establishment 
allowed for a frontal attack on the Akhbaris, philosophers, Sufis and popular 
Islam in general. 

A third ‘ulam@ group emerged in the Safavid period as well, and these were 
philosophers notably Mir Damad (d. 1631) and Mulla Sadra (d. 1640) whose 
mystical and philosophical bases could put them at odds with the Usilis in 
particular. Like the Akhbaris, the philosopher mystics were politically 


18 Andrew Newman, ‘The nature of the Akhbari/Usuli dispute in late Safawid Iran. Part 
One: ‘Abdallah al Sahahiji’s “Munyat al Mumirisin”,’ Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, 55, 1 (1992), pp. 22 51; Newman, ‘The nature of ... Part Two: The conflict 
reassessed’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 55, 2 (1992), pp. 250 61. 

19 Juan Cole, ‘Ideology, ethics and philosophical discourse in eighteenth century Iran’, 
Tranian Studies, 22, 1 (1989), pp. 7 34; Cole, “The world as text: Cosmologies of Shaykh 
Ahmad al Ahsa’i’, Studia Islamica, 80 (1994), pp. I 23. 
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quiescent, but were also given high religious offices. A philosopher mystical 
school in the mid eighteenth to early nineteenth century emerged as the result 
of the teachings of Shaykh Ahmad Ahsa‘I (1753 1826),”° who left Bahrayn to 
study in Najaf and Karbala’ and then travelled widely in Iran where he enjoyed 
acclaim, including royal and notable patronage. His followers became known 
as the Shaykhis, and during his lifetime he claimed direct communication with 
the imams through his mystical practice; after his death, his followers became 
increasingly radical in their dissent and activism. 

A case for political activism, however, was advocated as early as the 
reign of Shah Tahmasp (1524 76), by the important mujtahid Shaykh ‘Ali b. 
Husayn b. ‘Abd al ‘Ali al Karak’ (d. 1534), who was even given the authority to 
make key clerical appointments.*" This idea seems to have been expressed 
when Isma‘l II addressed the mujtahid at his coronation in 1576: “This kingship 
(saltanat) in truth belongs to the imam, the sahib al zaman [Lord of the Age] ... 
and you are the nd’ib [deputy] appointed in his place ... to put into operation 
the decrees of Islam and the shari’a. You spread the carpet for me and seat me 
on the throne ... so that I may sit on the throne of government and rule by 


] 922 


your decision and will.”** And the mujtahid was quoted as muttering that he 
was no one’s servant; if so, this underscores the tension between competing 
authorities. This tension was expressed by Sir John Chardin late in the 
seventeenth century: “The highest throne of the universe is only fit for a 
mouchtehed [mujtahid], someone who possesses more holiness and knowledge 
than common people. Since the mouchtehed is holy, and consequently a 
peaceable person, a king is needed who can wield the sword to exercise 
justice, but he can only be his [the mujtahid’s] minister and must be dependent 
on him.’ 

Moreover, the emergence of increased ‘ulam@ authority also meant greater 
political, economic and social power for them within Iran and without. For 
example, after the loss to the Ottomans of the shrine cities (‘Atabat) of Iraq, 
notably Najaf and Karbala’, they became vital centres of Shi‘ learning and 


authority independent of Iranian governments. In addition, the collection of 


20 Cole, “The world as text.’ 

21 Andrew Newman, “The myth of the clerical migration to Safawid Iran: Arab Shi'ite 
opposition to ‘Ali al Karaki and Safawid Shi’ism’, Die Welt des Islams, 33 (1993), pp. 66 112; 
Said Amir Arjomand, “Two decrees of Shah Tahmasp concerning statecraft and author 
ity of Shaykh ‘Ali al Karaki’, in Said Amir Arjomand (ed.), Authority and political culture in 
Sh?ism (Albany, 1988), pp. 250 62. 

22, Ann K.S. Lambton, State and government in medieval Islam: An introduction to the study of 
Islamic political theory: The jurists (Oxford, 1981), p. 277. 

23 Cited in Heinz Halm, Shiism (Edinburgh, 1991), p. 95. 
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khums (one fifth) by the ‘ulam@ helped to make them economically independ 
ent of government as well. 

As the Safavid state withered in the eighteenth century, the one institution 
that carried Iran into the nineteenth century was the ‘ulam@, who had become 
centralised and increasingly independent of government both in theory and 
out of necessity under the mujtahids. ‘Ulam@ continuity over that period was 
typified by the lifespan of the great mujtahid Agha Muhammad Baqir Wahid 
Bihbahani (c. 1705 91), who was responsible for the ultimate Usuli victory over 
the Akhbaris in the ‘Atabat. The Akhbaris virtually disappeared; however, 
something of an amalgam of Akhbari thought with Safavid mystical philoso 
phy would emerge in the early nineteenth century with the Shaykhis. Despite 
the ‘ulam@’s disapproval of Sufism and popular religion, most Iranians found 
comfort in their many forms.”* While the martyrdoms of the early imams had 
long been commemorated, dramatic expression of them, ta‘ziya,” emerged in 
this period of transition from the Safavids to the Qajars. The use of the various 
Safavid pretenders throughout most of the eighteenth century also repre 
sented the popular appeal of descent and of rulership legitimised by both 
religion and tradition. In this instance, too, Karim Khan Zand’s appropriation 
of the title, Vakil i ra‘ayd, ‘representative of the people’, possibly relates to the 
government's inherent responsibility to its populace. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, populism would express itself in religious terms, but at 
the end of the century nationalism would indicate a new direction for Iranian 
identities. In the end, continuity and transition in the eighteenth century were 
to be found in the land of Iran and its peoples and political culture. In the 
nineteenth, Iran’s political culture would undergo continuing change, but the 
most profound change would come in the twentieth century with the emer 
gence of the first non tribally based dynasty, the Pahlavis, who would ulti 
mately be confronted by revolution and by radical religious thought, whose 
origin goes back to the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


24 Juan Cole, ‘Shi’i clerics in Iraq and Iran, 1722 1780: The Akhbari Usuli conflict recon 
sidered’, Iranian Studies, 18, 1 (Winter 1985), pp. 3 34. 
25 Peter J. Chelkowski (ed.), Taz’iyeh, ritual and drama in Iran (New York, 1979). 
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Conversion to Islam 


RICHARD W. BULLIET 


Introduction 


Though it is self evident that over the centuries many millions of people have 
changed their religious identity from non Muslim to Muslim, a majority of them 
since the turn of the twelfth/sixth century in lands east of Iran, scholars under 
stand the word ‘conversion’ in a variety of ways and use differing approaches in 
their studies of these changes. One person considers conversion to involve a 
deeply felt personal change in religious belief; another simply counts the growth 
over time in the number of people who consider themselves, or are considered by 
others, to be Muslims and infers that conversion has taken place. One person 
collects stories or legends about conversion experiences; another analyses social 
and economic circumstances to explain the growth of the Muslim community. 
The method chosen sets limits on the conclusions that can be reached. Just as 
stories about individuals cannot be relied on to explain mass phenomena, eco 
nomic data and quantitative modelling say nothing about spiritual experience. 
Complicating the matter still further, studies of conversion often take it for 
granted that converts to Islam move from one known entity to another, while 
in fact both Islam and the religions from which new converts come change 
over time and in response to their relative position in society. A person who is 
among the first in a community to convert to Islam is in a very different 
position from the person who is the last in the community to change religions, 
and almost certainly acts from a different motivation. Furthermore, Islam 
itself, even with an unchanging scripture and a fairly constant theology, 
appears different when it has newly arrived in a locality from the way it 
appears when it has been a common social identity for several centuries. In the 
first instance, for example, it may be the religion of a conquering elite or of a 
wandering holy man, whereas in the second it is considered part of tradition.’ 


1 Richard W. Bulliet, ‘Process and status in conversion and continuity’, in Michael Gervers 
and Ramzi Jibran Bikhazi (eds.), Conversion and continuity: Indigenous Christian communities 
in Islamic lands, eighth to eighteenth centuries (Toronto, 1990), pp. I 12. 
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Finally, studies of conversion often assume that the religious identities of 
individuals and groups are clear cut and that change from one identity to 
another is as unambiguous as turning an electric switch on or off. Yet there is 
ample evidence that some people waver between religions, adopting one 
identity in one situation or at one moment in time and another when the 
situation changes. And it is similarly apparent that there are halfway houses 
between religions in which beliefs from more than one tradition mix together. 

In addition to all of these complications, the study of conversion to Islam is 
burdened by tales and assumptions that have little basis in fact. Fortunately, 
the ‘conversion by the sword’ stereotype has largely died away. But the notion 
that new converts are normally zealots, like the contradictory notion that new 
converts are insincere and not really Muslim, is still encountered. 

Given these problems, no general history of the whens, hows and whys of 
conversion is possible. In the place of such a history, an assessment of current 
analytical approaches and of the types of conclusions that can be reached 
through different methods quantitative, economic, literary and institutional 
must suffice. 


Quantitative analysis 


Despite modern censuses, no one knows today how many Muslims there are 
in the world, much less the demographic breakdown between Sunnis and 
Shi‘ites. How much more difficult it is for historians of earlier periods to find 
reliable census data. Thus quantitative approaches usually depend on analyt 
ical modelling rather than counting heads. Some models derive from patterns 
of growth that have been observed in modern studies of innovation diffusion.” 
S shaped curves portray conversion as beginning slowly and then accelerating 
into a bandwagon surge of conversion in the middle portion of the curve only 
to taper off as the number of people left to convert diminishes. The logic 
behind this model assumes that each individual makes a decision to change 
religion based on access to convincing information or persuasion by an 
influential personal contact. Early growth proceeds slowly because, in the 
absence of broad literacy and mass media, word of mouth is the primary 
source of information, and persuasion and informants are few. Language 
barriers slow diffusion yet further, a factor that accentuates the role of non 
Muslim women, whether wives or concubines, who have children with 


2 Richard W. Bulliet, Conversion to Islam in the medieval period (Cambridge, 1975) pioneered 


this approach. 
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Muslim men. The bilingual offspring of such unions are considered Muslim in 
Islamic law and are often better equipped than their fathers to explain the faith 
to potential converts. 

Historians who take this innovation diffusion model as a hypothesis rely on 
data that can be interpreted as fitting the slow early phase, the bandwagon middle 
phase or the tapering off phase of the curve.’ But data are seldom abundant or 
systematic enough over a long period of time to demonstrate the validity of the 
model directly. Moreover, the model’s assumptions that people decide individ 
ually on conversion, as opposed to changing religious identity as part of a 
community, and that conversion normally takes place in the definitive and 
unambiguous fashion of an off on switch, may not be valid for many societies. 

Another kind of diffusion model visualises conversion radiating outward 
from nodes of initial Muslim presence, such as royal courts, military camps, 
urban centres or Sufi shrines. The assumption behind this model is that 
people who live close to such nodes feel pressure to convert, see opportunities 
in conversion or gain access to information about the new faith sooner than 
people who live in more remote locales. The growth of the convert com 
munity can thus be modelled as a series of chronologically sequenced con 
centric circles emanating from each node until the circles from different nodes 
eventually overlap. Unfortunately, few bodies of data contain the chronolog 
ical and geographical specificity needed to demonstrate the validity of this 
model. Moreover, the model cannot easily accommodate collective change of 
religious identity by an entire community. Thus it is generally more useful for 
orienting the historian of conversion than for guiding empirical research. 


Economic analysis 


Traditional approaches to the economic dimension of conversion involved 
either the idea that economic opportunities available to new converts induce 
them to abandon their original faith, or that the head tax (jizya) collectible by 
Muslim governments from ‘people of the book’ primarily Jews and 
Christians, but sometimes including Zoroastrians, Hindus or others promp 
ted conversion as a form of tax avoidance. Biographical accounts of govern 
ment officials or military officers whose careers necessitated conversion to 


3 See, for example, Anton Minkov, Conversion to Islam in the Balkans: Kisve bahas1 petitions 
and Ottoman social life, 1670 1730 (Leiden, 2004). 

4 Richard W. Bulliet, “Conversion based patronage and onomastic evidence in early 
Islam’, in M. Bernards and J. Nawas, Patronate and patronage in early and classical Islam 
(Leiden, 2005), pp. 246 62. 
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Islam substantiate the first of these scenarios in particular cases, but it is 
difficult to prove a general link between conversion and economic opportu 
nity. As for the second scenario, concrete evidence is generally lacking, and 
there is no way of determining why some people remain steadfast in their 
ancestral religion while others in the same community are willing to renounce 
it for economic gain. A third scenario, in which the Muslim government, or 
local Muslim communities, offers financial rewards for conversion, does 
appear in the historical record;’ but it seems to be uncommon. 

A more sophisticated economic approach that has a strong foundation in 
quantifiable data involves the growth of the Muslim community in east 
Bengal.° Richard M. Eaton has demonstrated a link between religious con 
version and the spread of rice farming in that area. Zamindars, Mughal govern 
ment officials entitled to collect the revenues from specific tracts of land, 
engaged local religious figures to assemble workers, establish a village, clear 
the land of jungle and plant rice. A few of these entrepreneurs were Hindus, 
but most were Muslims, and they used religion to advance their activities. The 
locally available labourers typically worshipped gods and goddesses from their 
tribal traditions. Eaton found that the inhabitants of the new rice villages 
adopted the religion of the entrepreneur, even though their understanding of 
that religion included many features of their previous cults, such as viewing 
Muhammad as an incarnation of Vishnu. In this way, east Bengal became 
home to one of the largest populations of Muslims in India, but the content of 
the Islam practised there was initially quite eclectic. 

It is unlikely that east Bengal was the only place where agricultural develop 
ment, or some economic activity associated with Muslims, correlated directly 
with conversion to Islam; but examples of such developments cannot be 
expected to apply beyond specific subregions. 


Literary analysis 


The Islamisation of the Turkic societies of Central Asia has long been a 
historical conundrum. However, a detailed folkloristic analysis by Devin 
DeWeese has reframed the question in a stimulating new way.’ In 712/1313 
Uzbek Khan became the ruler of the Golden Horde, a Mongol state 


5 See for example the Ottoman practice of giving a sum of money (kisve baha) to new 
converts in Minkov, Conversion. 

6 Richard M. Eaton, The rise of Islam and the Bengal frontier, 1204 1760 (Berkeley, 1996). 

7 Devin DeWeese, Islamization and native religion in the Golden Horde: Baba Tiikles and 
conversion to Islam in historical and epic tradition (University Park, PA, 1994). 
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established in southern Russia by a grandson of Chinggis Khan. Tribal 
traditions among Central Asian peoples who trace their descent from the 
Golden Horde agree that Islamisation became common during Uzbek’s reign, 
even though the fourth Golden Horde ruler, Berke, had personally converted 
half a century earlier. Early literary sources attribute Uzbek’s conversion to a 
Sufi named Sayyid Ata, just as they say that Berke converted at the hands of a 
Sufi named Sayf al Din Bakharzi. Nothing substantial is known of either of 
these individuals, but their legends support the idea that Sufis were important 
agents of conversion in the Turkic world. At the time these events took place, 
Sufi brotherhoods had not yet formed, so these holy men, whose presence in 
Mongol camps is attested to by European Christian travel accounts, were 
presumably acting individually. 

DeWeese’s work concentrates not on these early tales, but on a more 
detailed legend of a person named Baba Tiikles that gradually gained enough 
popularity to become the dominant conversion story by the tenth/sixteenth 
century. In that story, four Muslims who had been inspired by God to convert 
Uzbek arrived at his coronation and disrupted the traditional rituals. Uzbek’s 
shamans and diviners urged him to kill the Muslim intruders, but he proposed a 
test instead. Two ovens would be stoked. A Muslim would enter one, and one 
of the diviners the other. Baba Tiikles volunteered for the test on the Muslim 
side while the diviners simply tossed in one of their fellows, who was promptly 
incinerated. Baba Tiikles put on his chain armour and entered the oven reciting 
his Sufi chant (dhikr). Then, according to the tenth/sixteenth century text: 


When it was presumed that the sheep’s flesh [suspended over the oven] was 
fully cooked, they opened the mouth of the oven; and Baba, wiping the sweat 
from his blessed face, came out of the oven, saying “Why did you hurry? If 
you had held off for a time, my business [of reciting the dhikr] would have 
been finished.’ They saw that the armor was blowing red hot, but by the 
power of God most high not a hair of the Baba’s body was burned. When all 
the people, beginning with the Khan, saw this situation, they at once grasped 
hold of the hems of the shaykhs’ [Muslim holy men’s] garments and became 
Muslims; praise be to God for the religion of Islam!* 


DeWeese recognises that these (and other) conversion narratives preserved 
in literary sources have little value as historical fact, but he finds them valuable 
objects of study nonetheless: 


We are thus not so much concerned with the extent to which the narrative 
elements ... ‘accurately’ reflect historical events or practices ... Rather, we will 


8 Ibid., pp. 155 8. 
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assume that the themes evoked in the narrative reflect religious counterpoints 
in the meeting of Islam and indigenous traditions, not ‘as they were,’ but as they 
were imagined among later generations. It is in light of this assumption that we 
may fully explore the religious meaning provided by the conversion narrative 
for Islamic, or Islamizing, communities in Inner Asia, without being inordin 
ately troubled by the lack of historical evidence ... In the final analysis, even 
though we may find signs of the ‘practical’ encounter of Islam and indigenous 
traditions, our chief concern is with the narrative response to that encounter. We 
want to know how the communities most directly affected by the simultaneous 
confrontation and assimilation of the two traditions talked about the process 
and made sense out of it, ... this, after all, was a substantial, though too little 
appreciated aspect of the ‘practical’ encounter of Islamic and Inner Asian 
traditions, with quite real historical consequences.” 


What this approach to conversion highlights is the importance of interac 
tion, in areas of large scale conversion, between Muslim and non Muslim 
communities and traditions, and of the way that interaction became inscribed 
in literary texts, sometimes long after the events. For eastern regions that 
experienced such waves of conversion between the fifth/eleventh and 
twelfth/eighteenth centuries Central and Inner Asia, China, India, peninsu 
lar and island South East Asia and the Philippines demographic and chrono 
logical questions, some of them long debated, pale beside the question of the 
way Islam accommodated local traditions, or vice versa. Thus this literary 
approach using manifestly legendary materials holds great promise for under 
standing the texture of conversion and community building. 


Institutional analysis 


Institutional analyses focus on networks of people who are believed to play a 
role in conversion. Travelling merchants, Sufis or scholars are the groups most 
commonly mentioned. With respect to the latter two, the character of the 
Islam communicated plays a role in many analyses. Inasmuch as the particular 
teachings or orientations of Sufi brotherhoods and scholarly networks are 
often known, looking at them as agents for changing religious belief some 

times involves the conversion of Muslims from one type of Islam to another, 
rather than non Muslims to Islam. In the Muslim heartland of the Middle East 
and North Africa, this type of activity would be treated as part of the history of 
sectarian development. But in more eastern lands where questions have been 


9 Ibid., p. 162. 
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raised by both Muslims and non Muslims about the genuineness of the Islam 
professed by new converts, the efforts of these networks to upgrade or purify 
Islam can be woven into the history of conversion. 

South East Asia serves as a microcosm for studying these approaches, 
though other regions offer parallel cases. Historians have speculated about 
the coming of Islam to Indonesia, where there is no history of conquest or of 
sharing a land border with a Muslim state. Scraps of information drawn from 
narrative sources, tombstones and rulers’ names, and inferences from the 
dominant position of the Shafid law school, have been interpreted to pinpoint 
Gujarat in north west India, Bengal in north east India or southern Arabia as 
the original source of Islam in the archipelago. But these scanty data do not 
explain how and why Islam spread from a few coastal locales. 

Since Muslim trade with South East Asia, like trade with southern China, is 
attested from very early in Islamic history, some analysts surmise that travel 
ling merchants spread Islam, persuading coastal rulers that their conversion to 
Islam would benefit their seaports and even intermarrying with the rulers’ 
families. Unfortunately, for the period prior to the tenth/sixteenth century, 
too little is known about the organisation of trade to flesh out these surmises; 
and there is little concrete evidence that Muslim merchants took a particular 
interest in spreading the faith. The early Muslim merchants who took up 
residence in southern China, for example, seem not to have triggered a wave 
of conversion, though they were part of the same commercial networks that 
traded with Indonesia. In Central Asia, where merchants have also been 
suggested as agents for the spread of Islam, no one has produced concrete 
evidence that proselytising was an important or systematic activity. 

The case for Sufi brotherhoods proselytising in Indonesia and elsewhere is 
much stronger because unlike merchants except when the merchants 
themselves were also Sufis the Sufis made religion their main calling and 
focused their efforts on building faith communities. However, fully devel 
oped Sufi brotherhoods did not appear in the Middle East until the seventh/ 
thirteenth century, and there must certainly have been a time lag before Sufi 
networks reached lands as far away as Indonesia or China. Once they arrived, 
their activities can sometimes be traced. But whether the followings they 
attracted were new converts to Islam, or people who already considered 
themselves Muslim, is difficult to determine. In the Muslim heartland, after 
all, the great preponderance of those who were attracted to the Sufi way of 
life were already Muslims, and in both China and Indonesia fragmentary 
evidence shows that some sort of Muslim community was already present 
several centuries before the eighth/fourteenth century. In addition, Sufism 
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cannot be considered a uniform phenomenon, for the brotherhoods differed 
substantially in their rituals, organisational complexity and interpretations of 
Islam. 

In his overview of the history of Islam in China, Joseph Fletcher identified 
three tides, the first two of which are relevant here.’° The first tide stretched 
from the first/seventh to the eighth/fourteenth century and consisted of 
small, independent communities clustered around a mosque. These commun 
ities descended from Muslim traders, military men and officials of various 
ethnicities, many of whom entered China during the Mongol Yuan dynasty in 
the seventh/thirteenth century. The degree to which conversion of the local 
population played a role in the establishment and survival of these commun 
ities is indeterminable. 

Fletcher’s second tide began with the activities of Sufi brotherhoods, 
probably in the eighth/fourteenth century, but did not make a major impact 
on Islam in China until the late eleventh/seventeenth century. Sources are 
available to study the spread of these Sufi networks from roots in the Middle 
East, but, as in Indonesia, it is hard to distinguish their proselytising activities 
from their reinvigoration of pre existing Muslim communities. Thus while the 
general role of Sufis in spreading Islam is unquestioned, data for making direct 
connections with conversion are seldom readily available. 

Turning to the role of scholarly networks, the work of Azyumardi Azra on 
the spread of reformist Islam to Indonesia stands out.” Samudera Pasai, a 
kingdom in northern Sumatra, became a centre for Muslim learning in the late 
seventh/thirteenth century, some 200 years after the dates on the earliest 
Muslim tombstones found in the archipelago. Despite the efforts of pious 
monarchs, however, formal religious learning did not spread widely. Azra 
demonstrates that Indonesia did not become fully integrated into the world of 
Islamic scholarship until the eleventh/seventeenth century when pilgrims 
returning from several years of study in Mecca, often involving initiation 
into a Sufi order, set about teaching Islam in a more authoritative fashion. The 
sources he draws upon are voluminous, but it is not clear how the activities of 
this network should be interpreted from the standpoint of conversion. Just as 


10 Joseph Fletcher, “Les voies (turug) soufites en Chines’, in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein 
(eds.), Ordres mystiques dans V’Islam: Cheminements et situation actuelle (Paris, 1986). An 
excellent discussion of Fletcher’s work is contained in Dru C. Gladney, Muslim Chinese: 
Ethnic nationalism in the People’s Republic (Cambridge, MA, 1991), pp. 36 59. 

1 Azyumardi Azra, The origins of Islamic reformism in Southeast Asia: Networks of Malay 
Indonesian and Middle Eastern ’ulama’ in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Crows 
Nest, NSW, 2004). 
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Conversion to Islam 


DeWeese argues that an analysis of how a community remembers the con 

version stories of bygone rulers can be used to diagnose the evolving relation 

ship between Islam and non Islam, as cultural traditions, if not demonstrably 
as faith communities, so Azra maintains that the propagation from Mecca of 
this more authoritative ‘reformist’ version of Islam relates significantly to how 
an earlier Islamic current that was more accommodating to local tradition 
evolved over time. 


Conclusion 


The original spread of Islam in the Middle East, North Africa and Andalusia 
took four to five centuries. Those who became Muslim in the first/seventh 
century clearly were joining a different religion from the one other converts 
joined three centuries later. However, because the elaboration of Sunni and 
Shr‘ite Islam, the Sunni law schools and a variety of sects is normally treated as 
a separate historical subject, it is usually taken for granted that the simple fact 
of a change in religious identity is the central question in the history of 
conversion. By the sixth/twelfth century, when this first wave of conversion 
had plateaued in the heartland, most of the major institutional and intellectual 
developments within Islam had become manifest, though the elaboration of 
Sufi mystical experiences into full blown brotherhoods was still on the hori 

zon, as was the revival of neo Platonist philosophy in Iranian Shi‘ism. Thus the 
Islam that spread far to the east from the sixth/twelfth century onward was no 
longer a ‘work in progress’ as it had been several centuries earlier. 

The sense that Islam was a known and fully developed entity during this 
later period has obscured the fact that the same sort of accommodation with 
local tradition that occurred when the legacy of Hellenistic culture entered 
and altered Islam during the early Islamic centuries was bound to be mirrored 
in the regions where Islam entered into its growth curve relatively late. The 
types of analysis summarised above tacitly recognise this. Even if the sources 
were available to determine the precise percentages of Muslims in the Central 
Asian, Chinese, Indian or south eastern populations at any point in time, the 
characteristics of the faith professed by those Muslims would be seen to 
change over time, to such an extent that modern observers sometimes 
disparage segments of the earlier (and even the present) Muslim communities 
as merely ‘nominal’ adherents to Islam. (The term ‘nominal’ might well have 
been applied to segments of the Middle Eastern, North African and 
Andalusian Muslim communities in the ninth/fifteenth century.) One of the 
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values of the approaches of Eaton, DeWeese, Fletcher and Azra is that 
conversion is seen not just as a demographic matter, but as an accommodation 
over time between Islam and the peoples it is drawing into its orbit. The 
process of accommodation, and the organisational forms by which accom 
modation comes about, represent the frontier of conversion studies in the 
lands of the east. 
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Armies and their economic basis in Iran 
and the surrounding lands, c. 1000 1500 


REUVEN AMITAI 


Who hath raised up one from the East, 

At whose steps victory attendeth? 

He giveth nations before him, 

And maketh him rule over kings; 

His sword maketh them as the dust, 

His bow as the driven stubble. Isaiah, 41:2 


One salient theme in the military, political and social history of the eastern 
Islamic world of the late Middle Ages and early modern period is the alteration 
and even tension between nomadic and standing armies. By the first men 
tioned, I am referring to armies that are based primarily on soldiers who 
normally live as pastoral nomads and can be called up to serve at need, as 
opposed to the latter, armies based in cities, composed of more or less pro 
fessional soldiers. The former mainly receive their livelihood from their 
pastoral occupations while the latter draw either salaries or revenues derived 
directly from land allocations under their control. This chapter will revolve 
around this alternating military situation in various regimes and territories, 
looking also at the way armies were paid or otherwise supported. 

Geographically, Iran more or less defined as the country within the 
boundaries of the present Islamic Republic, but also including a wide swathe 
of northern modern Afghanistan and all of Turkmenistan is at the heart of 
our discussion. At the same time, the effective influence (and thus the arena 
for the activities of the military) of these states based in Iran could extend 
much further to the east, north or west. Thus under the Saljugs and Mongols 
we must include most of Anatolia, al ‘Iraq, al Jazira (Upper Mesopotamia) and 
the southern Caucasus region as part of our canvas, and for the Timurids, we 
cannot forget their original stomping grounds, Transoxania. With the 
Safavids, however, we approach a territory enjoying something like the 
modern borders of Iran (see Map 5). 
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Even a casual student of Islamic history will note that the Turkish involve 
ment with the region’s history did not begin with the arrival of the Turcoman 
tribes under Saljugq leadership in the early eleventh century. Already from the 
first half of the ninth century the ‘Abbasid caliphs had employed Turkish slave 
troops, known generally then as ghilman (plural of ghulam, literally a ‘youth’. 
Modern scholars are far from holding a consensus about the origins and early 
development of military slavery in the Islamic world, but there is no denying 
its importance in the military, political, social and economic life of the caliph 
ate, and its contribution to the increasing crisis in these areas from the mid 
ninth century onward. Military slaves, again mostly Central Asian Turks (also 
referred to as mamalik, plural of mamlik, an ‘owned one’), also played an 
important role in the armies of the various successor ‘states’ to the united 
caliphate, from Egypt to the east. Without denying their significance and even 
prominence, however, mamliks (to which we will henceforth conveniently, if 
at times anachronistically, refer to these slave troops) were never alone in any 
army, composed also of other professional soldiers, civilian militias and other 
volunteers, and nomadic auxiliaries. Yet, we can state that a clear trend can 
already be discerned in the ninth and tenth centuries which would come to 
fruition in the subsequent eras: the increasing status and then predominance 
of troops of Central Asian provenance be they nomads or professional 
soldiers, the latter mostly of slave origin or status. 

The title of this chapter should be noted. There can be no discussion of the 
military without an examination of its financial basis: how were the officers 
and soldiers equipped and paid? At the same time, we should remember that 
probably the main recipient of the tax revenues of a pre modern state (and not 
just in the Middle East) was the army. Often, as will be seen below, the officers 
themselves directly managed the collection of taxes from land and elsewhere, 
which went straight into their coffers for the upkeep of their households and 
units. The subjects of military history and tax policy (and by extension the 
system of land tenure) are therefore inextricably connected. 


The Saljuqs 


Under the aegis of the Saljugq family, relatively large numbers of Turkish tribal 
groups crossed the Syr Darya (Jaxartes) river from the Eurasian steppe region 
from the early eleventh century onward, then spreading into Iran and adjacent 
regions. These tribal groups, mostly of the Oghuz (Arabic: Ghuzz) tribe, 
converted to Islam at some point (probably on the whole before entering 
the Muslim world), maintained their tribal framework and pastoral nomadic 
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lifestyle, and were known by the name of Turcoman (Arabic: turkumdan; often 
rendered in the plural tardkima; cf. modern Turkish: tiirkmen)." Like Inner 
Asian invaders and raiders before and after them, the early successes of the 
Saljuq princes were based on the use of disciplined masses of mounted 
archers, the hallmark of Inner Asian warfare for probably two millennia before 
the advent of this dynasty.” Before proceeding to examining the early Saljuq 
army, it would be instructive to cite one Muslim author who commented on 
the military abilities, especially the archery, of the Turkish nomads (although 
from almost two centuries before the arrival of the Turcomans in the Islamic 
world). The Baghdadi belletrist al Jahiz (d. 869) wrote in his essay on the 
‘Virtues of the Turks’, where inter alia, the Turkish warrior is compared to the 
Arab Kharijite rebel: 


[The Turk] shoots [with his bow], while he lets his mount go at full gallop, 
riding backwards and forwards, right and left, going up and down. He lets off 
ten arrows, before the Khariji can lift even one arrow [to his bow string]. The 
Turk rides his mount down off the hill or down into the valley better than the 
Kharijt can do on flat ground. The Turk has four eyes: two in the front and 
two in the back ... [The Turk] hits with his arrow when he faces backwards, as 
he does when he faces forward ... The Turk ona raid has with him everything 
that he will for himself, his armour, his beast and the apparatus of his beast. 
His endurance for riding and continuous travel, for night long journeys and 
crossing the country are truly amazing... Andif at the end ofa Turk’s life, 
one were to calculate his days, one would find that he sat on the back of his 
mount more than he had spent sitting on the earth.’ 


Of course, we should remember that this is from a polemical text, part of 
the discussion in mid ninth century Iraq about the role of the Turks, and there 


1 For the etymology of this term, see B. Kellner Heinkele, “Tiirkmen’, EI’, vol. X, p. 682; 
P.B. Golden, An introduction to the history of the Turkic peoples: Ethnogenesis and state 
formation in medieval and early modern Eurasia and the Middle East (Wiesbaden, 1992), 
pp. 212 13. 

2 On the military abilities of the Turks, as well as the Eurasian Steppe nomads in general, 
see D. Sinor, “The Inner Asian warriors’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, tor (1981), 
pp. 133 44; P.B. Golden, “War and warfare in the pre Cinggisid western steppes of 
Eurasia’, in N. Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian history (500 1800) (Leiden, 2002), 
Pp. 105 72, as well as the editor’s comments in the ‘Introduction’, pp. 1 12. 

3 Abi ‘Uthman b. Bahr al Jahiz, Talath rasa’il (Leiden, 1903), pp. 28 9; cf. the translation 
in C.T. Harley Walker, ‘Jahiz of Basra to al Fath ibn Khagan on the “Exploits of the 
Turks” and the army of the khalifate in general’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1915), 
pp. 666 7. See the discussion in M. V. McDonald, ‘Al Gahiz and his analysis of the Turks’, 
in U. Vermeulen and J. M. F. van Reeth (eds.), Law, Christianity and modernism in Islamic 
society (Leuven, 1998), pp. 27 38. The Khariji refers to a member of the revolutionary sect 
in early Islam, mainly composed of Arab tribesmen, known collectively as Khawarij. 
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is no question of the pro Turkish perspective of the author. But although there 
may have been questions about the contributions of the Turkish slave troops 
to the political instability of the capital (as well as resentment from other 
military elements at their power and prestige), there is no doubting their 
military abilities.* 

Composed of such hardy mobile fighters possessing great ‘firepower’, the 
Saljuq armies were able to advance virtually unimpeded, from the Oxus river 
across Iran to Baghdad in 447/1055. We have few exact figures for the size of 
these mostly Turcoman armies, but they probably numbered not much more 
than 10,000 at a given time, since it is unlikely that significantly more than 
several tens of thousands of nomadic families actually immigrated into 
the Muslim world in the first half of the eleventh century. At Dandagan in 
431/1040, the Saljuq army under the princes Toghril Beg and Chagri Beg 
reportedly contained about 16,000 men, which was able to outmanoeuvre the 
larger and better equipped (but exhausted) Ghaznavid force that included 
over a hundred elephants. The Ghaznavid force was led into the dry plain 
north of Marv, where it met its demise, thus sealing the fate of the Ghaznavid 
state in Khurasan.’ 

Virtually nothing is known of the organisation of the early Saljuq army, 
although it probably remained arranged according to earlier tribal organisa 
tion under traditional chiefs. The troops would have appeared to have main 
tained themselves by their own herds, supplemented by booty resulting from 
battle and raiding. There is no indication of any type of salary being paid to the 
common troops, but chiefs and senior officers surely were awarded presents 
of various types to tie them to the ruling house, and some of this wealth may 
have percolated down the ranks. There appears at first to have been little 
thought given to siege warfare. ‘[TJhe fortifications and walls of the towns of 
Iran, like Ray and Isfahan did not have to be directly stormed by the Turkmen 


4 For the positive characteristics of the Turks, as well as their perceived uncouthness and 
barbarity, see U. Haarmann, ‘Ideology and history, identity and alterity: The Arab image 
of the Turk from the ‘Abbasids to modern Egypt’, International Journal of Middle Eastern 
Studies, 20 (1988), pp. 175 96; Golden, “War and warfare in the pre Cinggisid western 
steppes of Eurasia’, pp. 123 8; Y. Frenkel, “The Turks of the Eurasian Steppes in medieval 
Arabic writing’, in R. Amitai and M. Biran (eds.), Mongols, Turks and others: Eurasian 
nomads and the sedentary world (Leiden, 2005), pp. 201 41. See also the discussion on the 
Mongols, below. 

For this battle and its importance, see D.S. Richards, The Annals of the Saljuq Turks: 
Selections from al Kamil ft Ta’rikh of ‘Izz al Din Ibn al Athir (London, 2002), pp. 39 40; 
W. Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol invasion, 3rd edn (London, 1968), p. 303; C. E. 
Bosworth, “The political and dynastic history of the Iranian world’, in J. A. Boyle (ed.), 
The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. V (Cambridge, 1968), pp. 21 2. 
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when the tramplings of their horses and the nibblings of their flocks 
could devastate the towns’ agricultural hinterlands and hamstring their 
commerce.”° 

But what worked for the Saljuq rulers in their Drang nach Westen was to 
become increasingly inappropriate and unwieldy as they found themselves at 
the head of a large, mainly sedentary empire. The Turcoman tribesmen and 
chiefs had increasingly different interests from the sovereign (perhaps as early 
as 1040 known as sultan) and his inner circle. The tribesmen were interested in 
pastureland, raids and booty, and did not take kindly to the restrictions placed 
on these by the central government, now concerned about trade, revenues 
from agriculture, and general political and economic stability. The growing 
crisis can also be seen as a disagreement over the nature and extent of the 
ruler’s authority. What had been acceptable in the steppe milieu and the 
period of conquest, where the ruler (beg or khan) was basically the leader of a 
war party with limited authority over other affairs, was seen to the chagrin 
of the nomads as inappropriate for the situation in which the sultan and his 
entourage found themselves, where a more centralised regime and powerful 
ruler was called for. In order to head off tension and potential conflict, a modus 
vivendi was worked out to the benefit of both sides: the majority of Turcoman 
nomads moved to the area of Azerbaijan (comprising much of north western 
Iran of today, the southern Caucasus and even some of eastern Turkey), 
where already some Turcoman had already taken up residence. There they 
found ample pastureland, a climate appropriate for their lifestyle, distance 
from the central authorities and ample opportunity to raid (against Georgians, 
Armenians and, most importantly, the Byzantines) in the name of Islam. The 
Saljuq authorities thus got their Turcomans out of their hair (but they were 
not too far if they were needed for a campaign), without having to resort to 
violence; they themselves, it should be remembered, were only a generation 
or two out of the steppe, and thus would have wanted to preserve a civil 
relationship with their nomadic ‘cousins’.” 

Of course, now that the Turcoman troops were somewhat far away, the 
Saljuqs needed a dependable force to preserve order from within, and wage 
warfare against enemies from without. Their solution was to resort to the now 
well entrenched institution in the Muslim world, military slavery. Thus a large 


6 C.E. Bosworth, ‘Army, ii. Islamic, to the Mongol period’, Elr, vol. II, p. 501. 

7 This is a summary of the discussion in C. Cahen, Pre Ottoman Turkey, trans. J. Jones 
Williams (London, 1968), pp. 22 7. See also D. Morgan, Medieval Persia, 1040 1797 
(London, 1988), pp. 28 9. 
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formation of Turkish military slaves (usually still called ghilman), was probably 
created already around the time of the taking of Baghdad. When exactly this 
force, which seemingly numbered between 10,000 and 15,000 troops, was 
established is uncertain; it would seem that the immediate precedent for 
this initiative was the Ghaznavid army, although as the Saljuqs moved west 
they would have encountered other Turkish slave units which should have 
strengthened their resolve to create and maintain such a force.* The role of 
Persian speaking bureaucrats in conveying this long established military tra 

dition and assisting in its re establishment under a Saljuq aegis should not be 
underestimated. Perhaps the greatest, and certainly the most famous, of these 
officials was Nizam al Mulk (d. 1092), the vizier of the sultans Alp Arslan and 
Malik Shah, who left explicit instructions on the matter in his famous mirror 
for princes, Siydsat ndma: military slaves (ghulaman, the Persian plural of 
ghulam) were to be taken from the Turcomans, and they ‘should be enrolled 
and maintained in the same way as military slaves of the palace. When they 
are in continuous employment they will learn the use of arms and become 
trained in service. Then they will settle down with other people and with 
growing devotion serve as military slaves, and cease to feel that aversion [to 
settled life] with which they are naturally imbued.” Of course, there is always 
the question when reading Nizam al Mulk’s work whether he is being 
descriptive or merely prescriptive, reflecting his own views as a senior bureau 

crat. But in this case, at least, his testimony is largely borne out by the 
historical record (see below). This author also states that the army should 
contain other ethnic elements (az har jins) besides Turks: Daylamis, 
Khurasanis, Georgians and Shabankara’is (from Fars). This reflects the reality 
of a mixed army of cavalry (predominantly Turcomans and Turkish ghilman) 
and infantry, primarily of Persian provenance. Kurdish and Arab tribesmen 
were also used as auxiliary forces; additional groups (Hindus, Ramis and 
others) were apparently found in smaller numbers." 


8 Cahen, Pre Ottoman Turkey, pp. 22 7; Morgan, Medieval Persia, pp. 28 9; Bosworth, “The 
Iranian world’, pp. 80 1; A. K.S. Lambton, “The internal structure of the Saljiiq empire’, 
in Cambridge history of Iran, vol. V, pp. 228 30 (with some details of weapons, logistics 
and tactics). 

9 Nizam al Mulk (Abi ‘Ali b. Hasan Tisi), Siyar al mulik ( Siydsat nama), ed. H. Darke 
(Tehran, 1962), p. 131; trans. taken, with some changes, from H. Darke, The book of 
government or rules for kings, 2nd edn (London, 1978), p. 102. Darke mistranslates the term 
ghulam as ‘page’, when it is clearly meant for military slave, ie. mamlik. Nizam al Mulk 
may well be mistaken when he states that the ghuldms were to be taken from among the 
Turcoman tribes, as opposed to Turkish tribes still out on the steppe. See the discus 
sions in the studies cited in the previous note, as well as Barthold, Turkestan, p. 309. 

10 Nizam al Mulk, p. 128 (trans. pp. 103 4). 
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The important role of Turkish military slaves in the Saljuq army is seen in 
the following citation from the chronicle of Sibt ibn al Jawzi (d. 654/1256), who 
describes the victory of Alp Arslan over the Byzantines at the battle of 
Manzikert/Malazgird in 463/1071, as follows: 


Alp Arslan’s army deserted him. Those who stayed were 4000 ghulams. An 
army of 10,000 Kurds also joined him, but he relied, after his reliance on God, 
may He be exalted, on those 4,000 who stayed with him.” 


The whole army was supervised, at least with regard to its income and 
equipment, by the diwdn i ‘ard (‘military inspection office’, also called diwan i 
jaysh: ‘army office’), headed by a bureaucrat, sahib al jaysh or “Grid. It is clear 
that this civilian official could not hope to oversee effectively training or 
preparedness for war, even if theoretically he was in charge of organising 
training sessions. The ‘commander in chief was a Turkish officer known as 
chief hajib (chamberlain) or ispdhsalar. The extent of his responsibility and 
authority is unclear, since at least up to the time of Sultan Malik Shah usually 
the ruler himself went out on major campaign at the head of his troops.” 

One important area overseen by the Army Office, which in modern terms 
would be understood as ‘the office for military payments and supplies’, was 
the iqta° system used to pay much of the army, certainly the ghulam troops. 
This system had been adopted most probably from the Biyids, who had ruled 
previously in Iraq and western Iran, and had developed out of the attempts to 
find solutions to pay the army in the chaotic times characterised by chronic 
financial crises in Iraq in the late ninth and early tenth centuries. Here, at 
least, the Saljugs did not look to the Ghaznavids as their institutional model.” 
The key concept behind this institution was that a senior commander would 
receive a large swathe of agricultural land over which he had the right to 
collect taxes, which he would use for the upkeep of himself, his household and 
his troops (the border between the last two not always clear). In theory, at 
least, the muqta‘ (a possessor of an igtd‘) did not have any fundamental 


uw Sibt ibn al Jawzi, Mir’at al zaman (Ankara, 1968), p. 148, cited and trans. (upon which this 
is based) in D. Ayalon, “The Mamliks of the Seljuks: Islam’s military might at the 
crossroads’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3rd ser., 6 (1996), p. 324. This article 
(pp. 305 33) contains other important information on the mamliks of the Saljugs, as well 
as a selection of citations regarding the appreciation in the Arabic sources of Turkish 
military qualities. 

12 C.E. Bosworth, ‘Recruitment, muster, review in medieval Islamic armies’, in V.J. Parry 
and M.E. Yapp (eds.), War, technology and society in the Middle East (London, 1975), 
pp. 69, 75 7; Bosworth; ‘Army’, pp. 501 2; Lambton, ‘Internal structure’, p. 226. 

13 See the comments by C.E. Bosworth, The Ghaznavids: Their empire in Afghanistan and 
eastern Iran 994 1040, 2nd edn (Beirut, 1973), pp. 66, 125. 
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administrative or governmental authority over this land, or the right to pass it 
on to his heirs. It was not private property (milk), but, essentially, the right to 
collect agricultural taxes (khardj) at source. As such, it certainly cannot be 
confused with medieval European feudalism, and the use of the term ‘fief’ to 
translate iqta‘ should be eschewed. Where, as in earlier times, it had been 
hoped that from the income that the muqta‘ received he would pay the ‘ushr 
(‘tithe’) to the state treasury (this type of iqta‘ being known as iqta‘ tamlik, “iqta‘ 
of possession’), in reality, in most cases the officer in question just kept all of 
the revenues for his own uses. Eventually, this usage was recognised by the 
bureaucrats, and received the name iqtd‘ istighal (‘iqta‘ of usufruct’). This latter 
form of the institution was that adopted in the Saljuq empire." We also find 
another form of the igta‘ institution, which became more pronounced with the 
weakening of the authority of the Saljuq state (starting at the end of the twelfth 
century, in the aftermath of the death of Nizam al Mulk and Malik Shah). This 
was what has been referred to in modern scholarship as ‘administrative’ iqta‘, 
whose holder received not only the right to collect taxes in a particular area 
but also governing powers as a representative of the central government. In 
times of weakening central authority, these governorships could even be 
transferred by inheritance. In one Saljuq successor state, the Zangid princi 

pality of Mosul and Aleppo, this right of inheritance was even institutionalised 
(although this was short lived, and under their Ayyubid successors there was a 
reversion to the non hereditary iqta‘).° 


The Mongol invasions and the Ilkhanate 


With the advent of the Mongol period in Iran, we again encounter an army of 
Inner Asian origin, with both similarities and differences between it and the 
original Turcoman army of the Saljuqs. The main similarity would have been 
the general character of the armies, based on masses of light horse archers. The 


14 A.K.S. Lambton, ‘Reflections on the iqta’, in G. Makdisi (ed.), Arabic and Islamic studies 
in honor of Hamilton A. R. Gibb (Leiden, 1965), pp. 358 76; Lambton, ‘Eqta®, Elr, vol. VIII, 
pp. 520 3; see Lambton, ‘Internal structure’, p. 234, for other albeit related uses of the 
term igtd under the Saljuqs; C. Cahen, ‘L’évolution de l’iqta‘ du IX® au XIII° siécle: 
Contribution a une histoire compare des sociétés médiévales’, in C. Cahen, Les peuples 
musulmans dans Vhistoire médiévale (Damascus, 1977), pp. 231 69 (originally published in 
Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations, 8 (1953), pp. 25 52); Cahen, ‘Ikta®, EI’, vol. II, 
Pp. 1088 ot. 

15 Lambton, ‘Reflections’, pp. 369 73; Cahen, ‘L’évolution de l’iqta’, pp. 247, 256 9; 
R. Amitai, “Turco Mongolian nomads and the igta‘ system in the Islamic Middle East’, 
in A.N. Khazanov and A. Wink (ed.), Nomads in the sedentary world (Richmond, 2001), 
pp. 156, and notes 17 19. 
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differences were the size of the armies (the Saljuq army numbering perhaps 
several tens of thousands of horsemen, the Mongols probably more than a 
hundred thousand), the superior discipline of the Mongol troops and their 
obedience to the central authorities, and the greater destruction wrought by 
the Mongols in the conquered lands, certainly during the campaigns of con 
quest, and in specific areas in their aftermath. The Mongols introduced a larger 
scale of armies and fighting, and this in turn influenced at least some of their 
enemies, not the least the Mamluks of Egypt and Syria, who were one of their 
main adversaries in the Middle East in the period after 1260. 

Two main subjects will be investigated in this chapter: the Mongol army as 
first formed in the Inner Asian steppes,’° and the Mongol army in the post 
Hiilegii period.” Brief comments will also be made regarding the size and 
nature of Hiilegii’s forces. 

We can start by citing some passages from contemporary notices as to the 
nature of the Mongol forces while still primarily an army of the steppe, 
although after a generation or two as a unified, conquering empire. Thus 
writes John of Plano Carpini, the papal envoy to the court of the Great Khan 
Giiytig in 1246: 


It should be known that when the [Mongols] come in sight of the enemy they 
attack at once, each one shooting three or four arrows at their adversaries; if 
they see that they are not going to be able to defeat them, they retire, going 
back to their own line. They do this as a blind to make the enemy follow them 
as far as the places where they have prepared ambushes ... When however 
they are going to join battle, they draw up all the battle lines just as they are to 
fight ... Other columns of stronger men they dispatch far off to the right and 
the left so that they are not seen by the enemy and in this way they surround 
them and close in and so the fight begins from all sides ... It should be known 
that if they can avoid it, the Tartars [=Mongols]"* do not like to fight hand to 
hand but they wound and kill men and horses with their arrow; they only 


16 See these previous studies: H. D. Martin, The rise of Chingis Khan and his conquest of north 
China (repr. New York, 1971, of Baltimore, 1950), pp. 11 47; S.R. Turnbull, The Mongols, 
Men at Arms Series, 105 (London, 1980); R. W. Reid, ‘Mongolian weaponry in The secret 
history of the Mongols’, Mongolian Studies, 15 (1992), pp. 85 96; W. Swietostawski, Arms 
and armour of the nomads of the great steppe in the times of the Mongol expansion (Lodz, 1999), 
Pp. 103 10. 

17 This topic has been explored systematically in B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran: Politik, 
Verwaltung und Kultur der IIchanzeit 1220 1350, 4th edn (Leiden, 1985), pp. 30 48; D.O. 
Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, Der Islam, 56 (1979), pp. 81 96. Other relevant 
studies are mentioned below. 

18 For the equivalence of the names Mongols and Tatars, in spite of the fact that the latter 
were originally a separate tribe, see the comments of J. A. Boyle, in The history of the 
world conqueror by ‘Ald ad Din ‘Ata Malik Juvaini (Manchester, 1958), vol. I, p. 20, n. 4. 
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come to close quarters when men and horses have been weakened by 

arrows.” 

The mass nature of the Mongol army is noted by the Persian historian 
Juwayni (d. 1283), who served the Mongols as governor of Baghdad. He writes: 
‘It is also a peasantry in the guise of an army, all of them, great and small, 
noble and base, in time of battle becoming swordsmen, archers and lancers 
and advancing in whatever manner the occasion requires.””° The discipline of 
the Mongol soldiers is also vaunted: ‘On the day of review, also, they display 
their equipment, and if only a little be missing, those responsible are severely 
punished ... Their obedience and submissiveness is such that if there be a 
commander of a hundred thousand between whom and the Khan there is a 
distance of sunrise and sunset, and if he but commit some fault, the Khan 
dispatches a single horseman to punish him after the manner prescribed: if his 
head has been demanded, he cuts it off, and if gold be required, he takes it 
from him.’ 

The vast majority of the Mongol army at this stage was clearly composed of 
light cavalry, meaning horsemen who were lightly armoured (with armour 
mainly composed of cloth and leather, but sometimes with iron components, 
with partially metal helmets; some had iron armour), carrying bow and 
arrows and some basic weapons for hand to hand warfare,*” and mounted 
on small, but sturdy steppe ponies.” The Mongol trooper would set off on 
campaign with a string of such ponies, apparently around five, in order to 
change mounts during both long distance travel and battle (and perhaps 
provide meat also for himself and his fellow soldiers).** The tactic of choice 
was wave after wave of cavalrymen advancing while firing, and then wheeling 
around to permit the advance of another wave of similar troops.” This might 


19 John of Plano Carpini [Giovanni di Pian di Carpine], “History of the Mongols’, in 
C. Dawson (ed.), The mission to Asia (London, 1980), pp. 36 7. 

20 Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. I, p. 30. 

21 Ibid., pp. 30 1. This information, derived from Juwayni, is also found in the section on 
the Mongols by Ibn Fadl Allah al ‘Umari, Das Mongolische Weltreich: Al ‘Umaris 
Darstellung der mongolischen Reiche in seinem Werk Masalik al absdr ft ’l mamélik al amsar, 
ed. and trans. K. Lech (Wiesbaden, 1968), pp. 10 11 (Arabic text), where there is more on 
the army’s discipline. See also Carpini, “History of the Mongols’, ed. Dawson, p. 33. 

22 See Carpini, ‘History of the Mongols’, ed. Dawson, pp. 33 5, for their armour (and that 
of their horses) and weapons. 

23 For these horses, see J. M. Smith, Jr, “Ayn Jaliit: Mamlik success or Mongol failure’, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 44 (1984), pp. 336 40. 

24 Morgan, ‘The Mongol armies in Persia’, pp. 85 6. 

25 Timothy May usefully compares this to the caracole (‘charge and shoot’) manoeuvre of 
sixteenth century European pistol wielding cavalry; see his “The training of an Inner 
Asian nomad army in the pre modern period’, Journal of Military History, 70 (2006), 
Pp. 627 8. 
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be accompanied by an attempt to encircle the enemy, facilitated by both the 
large numbers and the mobility of the Mongols.*® The aim was to break the 
will and formation of the enemy by these repeated attacks, and only then to 
engage in hand to hand combat or to chase after them if they fled, in either 
case probably inflicting greater casualties than the previously mentioned 
barrages. Related to this technique was permitting encircled enemy troops 
to ‘escape’ their predicament and then pursuing them to kill and capture.” 
Another favourite tactic was the feigned retreat, during which the Mongol 
troops would turn around on their saddles, shooting behind them as they 
rode. Here the aim was to draw the enemy into an ambush, meanwhile 
exhausting their mounts and breaking up their formations.**There is nothing 
especially Mongol in these formations, but just a use of classic Inner Asian 
tactics, refined through practice,” efficient command and communications, 
discipline and large numbers. In fact, the size of the Mongol armies is noted by 
the sources,*° and was certainly an important factor in their successes in the 
Middle East and elsewhere.* Certainly in the aftermath of the Mongol 
invasion of the region, armies tended to get larger, surely to meet the 
challenge of the Mongols. The Mamliks of Egypt and Syria, in any event, 
had a significantly bigger army than their Ayyubid predecessors.” 

One adoption of a traditional Inner Asian military institution” was the 
decimal system of organisation, starting from units of 10, who were subsumed 
in companies of 100, which in turn were part of ‘brigades’ of 1,000 and these 
finally were part of divisions of 10,000, known as a tiimen (in the singular).** 


26 See the passage from John of Plano Carpini, cited above. 

27 The Mongols used this tactic at the siege of Bukhara in 1220; al Nasawi, Sirat al sultan 
jalal al din mankubirti (Cairo, 1953), pp. 100 1; cf. Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. I, p. 103. For 
this incident and additional similar ones, see May, “Training’, p. 620 and n. 5. 

28 This was done at the battle of Kése Dagh in Anatolia against the Saljuqs; C. Cahen, 
‘Kose Dagh’, EI’, vol. V, p. 271. 

29 Including the use of the massive, long distant hunting circle (nerge); see Juwayni, trans. 
Boyle, vol. I, pp. 27 9; May, ‘Training’, pp. 620 1; D. Morgan, The Mongols, 2nd edn 
(Oxford, 2007), pp. 74 5. 

30 See, e.g. al ‘Umari, ed. Lech, p. ro. 

31 See the comments in Smith, “Ayn Jalit’, p. 345; John M. Smith, Jr, ‘Mongol manpower 
and Persian population’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 18 (1975), 
pp. 271 99; also Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, pp. 82 8. 

32 R. Amitai Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks: The Mamluk Ilkhanid war, 1260 1281 (Cambridge, 
1995), Pp. 71 2. 

33 See the comments in Smith, ‘Mongol manpower’, p. 298 n. 86; I. de Rachewiltz (trans. and 
ed.), The secret history of the Mongols (Leiden, 2004), vol. I, pp. 409 10, vol. II, pp. 689 90. 

34 Carpini, “History of the Mongols’, ed. Dawson, pp. 32 3; Juwayni, trans. Boyle, p. 30; al 
‘Umari, ed. Lech, p. 11. See the discussion in Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, 
pp. 88 9. 
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Unlike earlier Inner Asian states, however, in the case of the Mongols this 
structure entailed the breaking up of many tribes, and men (and thus their 
families) were moved hither and fro. The idea behind this reorganisation was 
that the traditional system of loyalty and leadership was largely disrupted, 
permitting the erection of a framework guaranteeing more obedience to 
Chinggis Khan, his family and his officers.” Here and there, however, some 
tribes appear to have survived this exercise in social engineering, and con 
tinued to exist both in the period of the united empire and even during the 
rule of the successor states and beyond (the Oirats are the notable example, in 
both East and West Asia).°° The decimal organisation of course greatly 
facilitated logistics, communications, and the strategic and tactical control of 
the troops. Whether the tiimens actually were able to maintain their strength 
around 10,000 men over time remains an open question.” The attrition of a 
long term campaign would certainly have taken its toll. Commanders of 
tiimens were known, at least from the mid thirteenth century, as noyad (plural 
of noyan),?* a term which in an earlier period appears to have referred to chiefs, 
and later to princes. 

An interesting and effective military institution of the Mongols, perhaps 
even their innovation, is the tamma system, which was used for both long 
term occupation duty and long distance campaigning. Basically, the idea was 
to create expeditionary forces composed of contingents from the armies of the 
different branches of the Chinggisid family. The concept behind this institu 
tion was twofold: first, to provide sufficient manpower for the military needs 
of the empire, and to spread this burden throughout the various princely 
appanages (uluses); and, second, to guarantee the unity of the imperial family 
by involving princes and forces from all branches in these campaigns (and, 
perhaps, these princes would function as would be hostages to forestall 
disloyalty in the future). The forces in the Middle East commanded by the 


35 Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 79 80. 

36 De Rachewiltz, The secret history, vol. I, pp. 164 (sec. 239), 519; vol. II, pp. 849, 852. For the 
later Oirats in the Ilkhanate, see D. Ayalon, “The Wafidiyya in the Mamluk kingdom’, 
Islamic Culture (1951), pp. 99 101. 

37 Smith, “Ayn Jalit’, p. 310, believes so, but cf. Hsiao Ch’i ch’ing, The military establishment 
of the Yuan dynasty (Cambridge, MA, 1978), pp. 170 1, n. 27, as well as the remark by de 
Rachewiltz, in his commentary to The secret history, vol. I, p. 409. 

38 This is the way that the term is defined by al ‘Umari, ed. Lech, p. 93; see the discussion in 
R. Amitai, “An Arabic biographical notice of Kitbugha, the Mongol general defeated at 
‘Ayn Jaluat’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 33 (2007), p. 227 n. 35. 

39 Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 82 3; P. D. Buell, ‘Kalmyk Tanggaci people: Thoughts on the 
mechanics and impact of Mongol expansion’, Mongolian Studies, 9 (1980), pp. 41 59; cf. 
D. Ostrowski, “The tamma and the dual administrative structure of the Mongol empire’, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 61 (1998), pp. 262 77. 
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Mongol viceroys Chormaghun (1229 42) and Baiju (1242 c. 1256) are referred 
to by the later pro Mongol historian (and vizier) Rashid al Din (d. 1318) as 
tamma forces, both based in the environs of Azerbaijan.*° 

Essentially such an army, albeit a much larger one, was sent by the Great 
Khan Méngke with his brother Hiilegti to the lands of Islam in the early 1250s. 
Juwayni writes that he was sent with two out of every ten Mongol soldiers,” a 
statement which perhaps does not have to be taken literally but does clearly 
imply a very big army and also hints at its composition from different parts of 
the army. Rashid al Din gives us the name of certain princes from various 
uluses, perhaps most importantly that of the Jochids (the so called Golden 
Horde).** The army, which was probably composed also of many Turkish 
nomads, may have included non nomadic troops such as Alans from the 
northern Caucasus,” as well as 1,000 households of Chinese military techni 
cians.** No less important, the officers and troops were accompanied by their 
families and herds.” Unlike Chinggis Khan’s campaign of 1219 to Transoxania 
and north east Iran, Hiilegii’s march entailed the migration of a significant 
section of the Mongols, as well as other steppe peoples. 

Once Hiilegii crossed the Syr Darya, and began campaigning in the Muslim 
world, first against the Nizari Isma‘ilis (the so called Assassins), then against 


40 W.M. Thackston (trans. and ed.), Rashiduddin Fazlullah’s Jami‘u’t tawarikh (Compendium 
of chronicles) (Cambridge, MA, 1999), vol. II, p. 478. Rashid al Din does not mention here 
the command of Eljigidei (1248 51), who had replaced Baiju at the order of the Great 
Khan Giiyiig (r. 1246 8) and continued into the following interregnum. With the arrival 
of Hiilegii on the scene in the mid 1250s, Baiju and his troops vacated Azerbaijan and 
moved into Anatolia; P. Jackson, ‘Bayji’, Elr, vol. IX, p. 1. 

41 Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. II, p. 607; this information appears in Rashid al Din, trans. 
Thackston, p. 478. For a discussion of the size and composition of Hiilegii’s army, see 
T. T. Allsen, Mongol imperialism: The policies of the Grand Qan Méngke in China, Russia, 
and the Islamic lands, 1251 1259 (Berkeley, 1987), pp. 203 7. 

42. Juwani, trans. Boyle, vol. II, p. 608; cf. Rashid al Din, trans. Thackston, pp. 487, 793; for 
the untimely end of these princes, see ibid., pp. 506, 511. 

43 Allsen, Mongol imperialism, p. 208. 

44 Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. II, p. 608: ‘[Méngke] sent to Cathay [khita@y] to bring 
mangonel [majaniq] experts and naphta [naft Greek fire] throwers.’ A thousand of 
these households (khdna) of such specialists were dispatched. Cf. Rashid al Din, trans. 
Thackston, p. 478, who adds__ probably gratuitously ‘crossbow men’ to this list. See 
the discussion in T. T. Allsen, “The circulation of military technology in the Mongolian 
empire’, in Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian history, p. 278, for a discussion of this 
passage. The ‘Cathay’ referred to here must be northern China and not the Khitan 
people, its former rulers. 

45 This statement has recently been called into question by J. M. Smith, Jr, “Hiilegii moves 
west: High living and heartbreak on the road to Baghdad’, in L. Komaroff (ed.), Beyond 
the legacy of Genghis Khan (Leiden, 2006), pp. 111 34, who sees a much smaller Mongol 
army setting out with Hiilegii, without herds and families, some of whom joined up 
with their menfolk at a later date. 
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the caliph in Baghdad as well as recalcitrant vassals and finally in Syria, his 
army was swelled by the addition of two important elements: first, the 
Mongol troops who had already been serving in the area, be it in north 
eastern or north western Iran; and, second, by a substantial number of 
auxiliaries from subservient rulers. These included Armenians, Georgians, 
Iranians (tdjik or al ‘ajam) and troops from al Jazira (northern Mesopotamia) 
and nearby Saljuq Rim (Anatolia).*° Those from al Jazira and Rim, at 
least, appear to have been largely professional soldiers of Turkish origin, i.e. 
mamliks, and thus cavalrymen. The Armenians and Georgians, who usually 
accompanied the Mongols in their campaigns into Syria, were probably a mixed 
force of cavalry and infantry.” If not professional soldiers, they were certainly 
highly trained militiamen. As for the ‘Iranians’, many of these were surely the 
professional soldiers of the local vassal rulers but they may have included 
militiamen of some type. Tajik infantrymen were ordered to be used, at least 
during the reign of Ghazan (1295 1304), in guarding mountain passes and 
‘difficult places on the frontiers’.** 

Some idea of the composition of the army is seen in two examples from the 
campaigns against the Mamltks of Egypt and Syria, during the war which 
began with the Mongol defeat at ‘Ayn Jalit in 1260 and lasted for some sixty 
years.*? In 1281, the Mamluk sultan Qalawun received intelligence reports of 
an advancing Mongol army that numbered 80,000 soldiers and was composed 
of 50,000 Mongols (al mughul), the remainder being Georgians, Saljuq Rimi 
troops, Armenians, Franks and renegades (al murtadda).”° The Armenians, 
from Cilicia, and the Georgians were led by their kings. The ‘renegades’ 
may well be Muslim troops from al Jazira or elsewhere, even Iran (some 


46 See the discussion in Allsen, Mongol imperialism, pp. 203 7. 

47 For the role of the Armenian troops from Cilicia in Syria, sometimes even acting alone, 
as well as Georgians, see Amitai Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, pp. 26, 40, 54, 183, 189 
(Saljuq and Iranian troops also mentioned in this campaign), pp. 195 6. On the army of 
Saljuq Rim, see the comments in Cahen, Pre Ottoman Turkey, pp. 230 4; for more on the 
Armenians, see Allsen, Mongol imperialism, pp. 205 6. 

48 Rashid al Din, trans. Thackston, vol. II, p. 735; these troops were to be organised in units 
of 100 and 1,000, and were supposedly to be supported by igta‘s. For a discussion of local 
Iranian dynasties and their armies, see B. F. Manz, ‘Military manpower in late Mongol 
and Timurid Iran’, in M. Szuppe (ed.), L’héritage timouride: Iran Asie centrale Inde XVe 
XVIIle siécles, published as Cahiers d’Asie Centrale, 3 4 (1997), pp. 43 6. See also below. 

49 See Amitai Preiss, Mongols and Mamlitks, passim; Amitai Preiss, “Ayn Jalit revisited’, 
Tarih, 2 (1992), pp. 119 50; R. Amitai, “The resolution of the Mongol Mamluk war’, in 
R. Amitai and M. Biran (eds.), Mongols, Turks and others (Leiden, 2005), pp. 359 90. 

50 Ibn al Furat, Ta’rikh, vol. VII, ed. Q. Zurayk (Beirut, 1942), p. 215; Baybars al Mansiri, 
Zubdat al fikra, ed. D.S. Richards (Beirut, 1998), pp. 195 6. Rashid al Din, trans. 
Thackston, vol. II, p. 544, does not mention any of these non Mongol forces, only the 
names of several Mongol officers, evidently tiimen commanders. 
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sources mention soldiers from al ‘ajam), who would have been traitors in the 
Mamluks’ mind. The Franks are of unknown provenance, but could have 
been mercenaries, or troops from the castles of the military orders in north 
Syria and Cilicia. Unfortunately, there are no details of how these different 
contingents were used on the battlefield or subsequently behaved. The 
impression from the sources is that the actual fighting was mainly, if not 
exclusively, a cavalry affair.” 

The second example is the battle of Wadi al Khaznadar north of Homs in 
Syria, in December 1299, the one major field battle in which the Mongols were 
successful. We do not have here any information regarding non Mongol (or 
rather, non Mongol or Turkish) contingents. Only the names of Mongol 
commanders (certainly of tiimens) are given by the contemporary Rashid al 
Din, who was present and provides a detailed order of battle.” In addition, 
another contemporary, Wassaf, states that for this campaign, five out of every 
ten Mongols had been ordered out, and each of them was required to bring 
five mounts.” This is compelling testimony that the Mongols were still 
functioning as light cavalry, maintaining the fighting methods of their fore 
fathers who had entered the Middle East two or three generations before.** 
Other information from this battle strengthens the view that there was a great 
deal of continuity in Mongol fighting methods. Originally, the Mongol troops 
in the centre had met the initial Mamlik attack dismounted, apparently to 
improve the accuracy of their archery, but also perhaps to take cover behind 
their horses. Thereupon they remounted, and attacked the Mamluks ‘in the 
Turkish fashion’ (bar ishdn turk taz kardan), which should probably be under 
stood to mean the traditional steppe tactic of a unified cavalry assault, with the 


51 For the battle, which ended in a Mongol defeat, see Amitai Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, 
pp. 187 201; cf. Smith, “‘Ayn Jalit’, p. 329 n. 63; A. P. Martinez, ‘Some notes on the Il 
Xanid army’, Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aeivi, 6 (1986), pp. 159 65. 

52 Rashid al Din, trans. Thackston, vol. II, pp. 645 6. This is, however, incomplete 
evidence. As we have just seen above, Rashid al Din provides no evidence on the 
various non Mongol unit contingents that the Mamluk sources mention for the battle of 
Homs in 1281. 

53 Wassaf, Ta’rikh (Bombay, 1269/1852 3), p. 373. 

54 The battle is discussed, as are the implications for the nature of the Mongol army in Iran, 
in R. Amitai, “Whither the IIkhanid army? Ghazan’s first campaign into Syria (1299 1300)’, 
in Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian history, pp. 220 64. A different view, holding that 
indeed the Mongols deliberately made a transition from ‘light’ to ‘medium’ cavalry in the 
first decades of their rule, is presented in Martinez, ‘Some notes,’ pp. 129 242, esp. p. 176. 
Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, pp. 90 6, also discusses the changing nature of 
the Mongol army c. 1300. Smith, “Ayn Jali’, tacitly assumes a continuity of the basic 
nature of the Mongol and then Ilkhanid army, its equipment and fighting methods. 
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troops letting off barrages of arrows.” Apparently at a later stage, when fresh 
Mongol troops approached, archery was effectively employed against the 
Mamlik horses,”° indicating the ongoing importance of this traditional noma 
dic weapon. We thus see that c. 1300, it appears on the whole that the Mongol 
armies in Iran and the surrounding countries were still based on the tactics 
derived from the preponderance of light cavalry.” While there is no explicit 
evidence that this is the case in the following decades, there is also no clear 
information that anything of substance had changed in the nature of the 
Mongol army. We can assume, therefore, that until the break up of the 
Ilkhanate state in the 1330s, the mainstay of its army was the light cavalryman 
of Eurasian steppe provenance. 

Originally, following the classical steppe pattern, the Mongol officers and 
troops in Iran did not receive salaries or other payments, except booty and 
occasional gifts. Perhaps even more surprisingly to those used to standing 
armies, the Mongol soldiers were expected to pay taxes; for the Mongol, 
military service was just another obligation towards the ruler. Juwayni writes: 
‘It is an army after the fashion of a peasantry, being liable to all manner of 
contributions (mu’an), and rendering without complaint whatever is enjoined 
upon it, whether qubchur, occasional taxes (‘awaridat), the maintenance (ikh 
rajat) of travellers or the upkeep of the post system (yam) with the provisions 
of mounts (ulagh) and fodder (‘ulafat).’*° 
to a yearly tax of a certain number of livestock that the Turco Mongolian 
nomad cum soldier would pay to the authorities.” 

Of course, the vast majority of the population was settled, and these 
continued to pay the land tax (khardj) as before. Apparently, at least as long 
as the khans had yet to convert to Islam, the jizya tax paid by dhimmis was 
abolished.” In its place, however, was a bewildering array of taxes, duties and 
payments, often demanded on a capricious schedule, exacerbated by different 


I will just note here that qubchur refers 


55 Rashid al Din, Geschichte Gazan Han’s aus dem Ta’rth i Mubarak i Gazani ..., ed. K. Jahn 
(London, 1940), p. 128; cf. the translation by Thackston, vol. II, p. 646, where this phrase 
is not rendered. 

56 Baybars al Mansiiri, Zubda, p. 331. 

57 Certainly, this was what has been found for the IIkhanid and Chaghadayid armies of a 
generation before. See M. Biran, “The battle of Herat (1270): A case of inter Mongol 
warfare’, in Di Cosmo (ed.), Warfare in Inner Asian history, pp. 175 219, esp. pp. 205 12. 

58 Juwayni, trans. Boyle, vol. I, p. 30, with slight changes. 

59 Morgan, The Mongols, p. 80; cf. Boyle, in his translation of Juwayni, vol. I, p. 30 n. 12. 
Later on qubchur is used as a general term for tax or payment. 

60 For the temporary reversal of this abolition during the short reign of Tegiider Ahmad, 
see R. Amitai, “The conversion of Tegiider Ikhan to Islam’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic 
and Islam, 25 (2001), pp. 26 7. 
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authorities calling for various taxes. In general, it appears that the demands of 
the Mongol administration were quite onerous, and contributed in many 
places to a decline in the economy, agricultural and urban." 

For the Mongols, there is an often cited piece of evidence that appears to 
show that radical changes were in the offing towards the end of the thirteenth 
century in the realm of payment and land tenure, indicative perhaps of the 
substantial transformation of Mongol society and with significant implications 
for the future. This is the passage found in the chapters devoted to the reforms 


enacted by his patron, the IIkhan Ghazan Rashid al Din writes: 


At this time [c. 1300], most of the soldiers had the desire for estates (amlak) and 
[the practice of ?] agriculture. Upon acquiring igta‘ land (milki iqta‘), they will 
have reached their goal. 


Several scholars have accorded this passage much credence and seen it as 
unequivocal evidence for the sedentarisation process of the Mongols.® It is my 
opinion, however, that the evidence is problematic.” To start with, the edict 
regarding the igta‘ was promulgated late in Ghazan’s reign, leading one to 
wonder how much it was actually carried out by this khan and then by his 
successors. Second, the mention of actual igtd‘at in the sources is few and far 
between, to put it mildly. Third, this institution, which is somewhat different 
from the iqta‘ of the Saljuqs (e.g. Ghazan’s ‘neo igtd’ was to be allocated to 
common soldiers, not only officers, and could be passed on by inheritance), 
would not, even if implemented, have entailed the sedentarisation of the 
Mongols. Officers and soldiers could enjoy the fruits of agriculture without 
settling down and practising it. One of the most important pieces of evidence 
regarding land use by the Mongols and their continued practice of the pastoral 


61 For Mongol taxation, see: A.K.S. Lambton, Continuity and change in medieval Persia 
(New York, 1988), pp. 199 220; I. P. Petrushevsky, “The socio economic condition of 
Iran under the Il Khans’, in Cambridge history of Iran, vol. V, pp. 529 37. 

62 Rashid al Din, ed. Jahn, Geschichte Gdzan Han’s, p. 302. The addition within the square 
brackets is from Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, p. 93. Cf. the translation in 
Thackston, vol. III, p. 731: “since in this era most of the soldiers have a desire to own land 
and farm, when they get land in fief, they will have what they want’. For the text of 
Ghazan’s farmdn (royal order), see ibid., pp. 731 5. 

63 Morgan, “The Mongol armies in Persia’, pp. 91 6; but see Morgan, The Mongols, p. 148; 
A.M. Khazanov, Nomads and the outside world, 2nd edn (Madison, WI, 1994), pp. 251 5; 
J. Aubin, ‘Le temoignage d’Ebn e Bazzaz sur la turquisation de |’Azerbaydjan’, in C. H. 
de Fouchécour and Ph. Gignoux (eds.), Etudes Irano Aryennes offertes a Gilbert Lazard 
(Paris, 1989), pp. 5 17 (esp. pp. 8 9). 

64 The following paragraph is a summary of the argument in Amitai, “Turco Mongolian 
nomads and the igta system’, pp. 156 65. 
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nomadic lifestyle is provided by al ‘Umari, writing towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century: 


Every tribe has land to reside in and the descendants inherit it from the 
forefathers since Hiilegii conquered the country. Their abodes (mandziluhum) 
are in it. They have in it crops for their substance, but they do not live by 
tilling and sowing.” 


It appears, then, that there was nothing new in Mongol tribes having control 
over large swathes of agricultural land, from which they enjoyed at least some 
of its produce. This had thus nothing to do with a desire for agriculture, 
before, during or after Ghazan’s time, and we should be wary of seeing a 
desire for sedentarisation in Rashid al Din’s famous passage. The above 
parenthetical ‘the desire for ... [practice of] agriculture’ could probably be 
better replaced by ‘the desire for ... [the fruits and revenues of] agriculture’. 
The corollary of this evidence is that if the Mongols remained nomads, there is 
little reason to assume that they changed their methods of warfare which were 
directly derived from their nomadic pastoral lifestyle. This conclusion fits the 
evidence presented above to this effect. 

Three issues related to the Mongols remain to be briefly discussed. The first 
of these is the question of employment of gunpowder by the Mongols in the 
Middle East. While there is some evidence that the Mongols had brought some 
knowledge of gunpowder technology (probably as a means of causing a rapid 
combustion, not so much as a way to send a projectile)°° with them into south 
west Asia, it may be going too far to see this as an effective “weapons system’ at 
this stage.°” In fact, a careful analysis of a series of Mongol sieges against Mamlik 
fortifications along the Euphrates and in Syria shows that there is absolutely no 
evidence of anything resembling gunpowder being used, and the major siege 
weapon of the Mongols was the manjaniq, literally mangonel, but surely in this 
context a trebuchet, both of the traction and counterweight variety. 

A second matter relates to the logistic difficulties and limitations of the 
Ilkhanid army, a point independently raised and discussed by D. O. Morgan®* 
and J.M. Smith, je in the framework of their analyses of the Mongol 


65 al ‘Umari, ed. Lech, p. 95. 

66 Allsen, “The circulation of military technology’, p. 281. 

67 Cf. Iqtadar Alam Khan, “The coming of gunpowder to the Islamic world and India: 
Spotlight on the role of the Mongols’, Journal of Asian History, 30 (1996), pp. 27 45. 

68 “The Mongols in Syria, 1260 1300’, in P. W. Edbury (ed.), Crusade and settlement (Cardiff, 
1985), Pp. 229 35. 

69 “Ayn Jalit’, passim; John M. Smith, Jr, “Nomads on ponies vs. slaves on horses’, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 118 (1998), pp. 154 62. 
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invasions of Syria. The main thrust of their argument was that the Mongols 
were repeatedly stymied by the difficulties of feeding and watering their large 
number of horses whenever they entered Syria with a big army, particularly as 
they drew close to the summer, and thus had no choice but withdraw most of 
their forces after just a few months in the country. Related to this issue is 
Smith’s suggestion that the Mongols were basically inferior soldiers (at least 
compared to their Mamluk enemy), amateurs who made up for small horses, 
home made weapons and haphazard training by mobility (facilitated by each 
trooper having several mounts), ‘firepower’ and numbers. Thus, if Syria put 
logistical limitations on the Mongols, they had no choice but to leave small 
armies (composed of inferior troops) there, after withdrawing their larger 
forces. The Mongols were thus doomed in their war with the Mamluks over 
control of Syria. This is a compelling argument, but I feel that it is too 
deterministic and reductionist. Without going here into a detailed comparison 
of Mongols and Mamluks, one should note that it is doubtful that with 
mediocre soldiers Chinggis Khan and his descendants would have conquered 
much of the known world. Second, logistical difficulties, while presenting real 
problems, were not necessarily insurmountable: the grasslands and fields of 
greater Syria were far from being exploited during any of the Mongol 
campaigns into Syria. Third, the Mongols kept coming back, so either they 
were unaware of these logistical difficulties, or they thought that they could be 
dealt with. Finally, the Mongols were not alone: the Mamliiks themselves had 
their own logistical problems, which could contribute as in the battle of 
Wadi al Khaznadar near Homs in 1299 to a Mongol victory.”° 

Finally, it is worth noting that unlike the Saljuqs, and some other dynasties 
of Eurasian nomadic provenance (what some have called ‘post nomads’), the 
Ilkhans never adopted the institution of military slavery, that is, they had no 
regiments of mamliks or anything that resembled them. Rather, they pre 
ferred to maintain large armies of mounted horse archers (supplemented by 
infantry and cavalry auxiliaries that included some mamlik units of local 
tulers). This military tradition was to be basically continued by the 
Turcoman federations that rose in north western Iran and the surrounding 
regions and also by Temiir (Tamerlane) and his successors, to which we will 
now briefly turn. 


7o See Amitai Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, pp. 214 29; R. Amitai, ‘Some more thoughts on 
the logistics of the Mongol Mamluk war (with special reference to the battle of Wadi al 
Khaznadar)’, in J. Pryor (ed.), Logistics of war in the age of the Crusades (Aldershot, 2006), 
pp. 25 42. 
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Armies in post-Mongol Iran 


The Qara Qoyunlu (1380 1468) and the Aq Qoyunlu (1378 1508) states were 
based on the masses of Turcoman tribesmen in Azerbaijan and the surround 
ing areas. Many of these “Turcomans’ were probably Islamised and Turkified 
Mongols. These tribesmen appear almost completely to have continued the 
military traditions of the Mongols, that is, the army was composed primarily 
of masses of disciplined light cavalry. Much more is known about the military 
organisation of the Aq Qoyunlu.” There, the ongoing use of Mongol military 
terminology appears to indicate that the institutions that they described also 
continued, although the possibility exists of changes in the essence of these 
structures. The Turcoman armies, however, were smaller than their Mongol 
predecessors.”* One difference, natural enough, was that the Aq Qoyunlu 
rulers introduced firearms, which in the fifteenth century became increasingly 
more available and acceptable (and thus desirable) in the eastern 
Mediterranean and further east. Towards the end of the fifteenth century 
the Aq Qoyunlu used captured Ottoman cannons, as well as having some 
locally cast ones for sieges. In addition, the Venetian allies of Uzun Hasan 
(r. 1452 78) ‘supplied him with cannons and arquebuses and artillerymen to 
operate them and advise on their use’.” The ruler’s personal guard also had 
handguns of some type at this time. The overall impression is, however, that 
Aq Qoyunlu gunpowder weapons (or their use) were inferior to those of their 
Ottoman rivals to the west, and certainly did not bring about a breakthrough 
on that front. Little is known about the payment of the Aq Qoyunlu army, 
beyond the granting to tribal leaders of lands over which they held fiscal and 
administrative control. These lands were known as tiyal or ulka, and this 
usage, or at least the terms, may have continued into the Safavid period.”* 


71 This is due mainly to the excellent monograph by J. E. Woods, The Aqquyunlu: Clan, 
confederation, empire, 2nd edn (Salt Lake City, 1999), as well as the important study by 
V. Minorsky, ‘A civil and military review in Fars in 881/1476’, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, 10 (1940 2), pp. 141 78. 

72 Morgan, Medieval Persia, p. 106, suggests that the Aq Qoyunlu army in total would have 
numbered maybe 100,000 men, including a sizeable contingent of infantry. Of course, a 
force of this size was never actually gathered, and thus a Turcoman army on a given 
campaign would have been smaller than many of the armies that the Ilkhans sent (or 
led) against the Mamluks. 

73 Bosworth, ‘Army’, Elr, vol. II, p. 503. Cf. the wording in Woods, Aqquyunlu, p. 114; see on 

p. 138 for an example of the effectiveness of Aq Qoyunlu artillery. 

Woods, Aqquyunlu, p. 12. The tiyil seems to have been similar to the soyurghal of the 

Jalayirids, another post Mongol state in Iraq and the surrounding areas that is not 

discussed here, as well as that of the Timurids (see below). For these terms, see the 

comments of A. K. S. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in Persia (London, 1953), pp. 101 3; 
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The armies of Temiir and his successors also come under our purview, 
albeit briefly, since they were active in much of Iran for many years, and 
controlled parts of the country for generations. Here, too, we also see a 
general continuation of the Mongol military tradition, the primary importance 
of masses of light cavalry, based on the Turco Mongolian nomadic population 
of Chaghadayid Transoxania (Ma Wara’ al Nahr) and surrounding areas, 
especially eastern Khurasan (including modern northern Afghanistan). As 
in Azerbaijan, in the eastern parts of the Iranian world the tribesmen 
had undergone the double transformation of conversion to Islam and 
Turkification. Temtir himself was an embodiment of these changes. Mongol 
memories remained strong among the elite and tribesmen alike, and there is 
evidence that he himself had the model of Chinggis Khan before him. The 
traditional tribal leadership of Transoxania was replaced by Temtir with men 
that he himself could trust, but the tribal structure was left more or less in 
place, unlike the example of Chinggis Khan. The unity of the state and 
discipline of the tribes were facilitated by their frequent campaigning outside 
the Chaghadayid homeland and the resulting booty. There is ample evidence 
for the importance of Iranian military and civilian elites and soldiers (including 
infantry) during Timurid times, in the conflicts between the Timurid scions 
and also involving local leaders, siege warfare and perhaps also on far flung 
campaign (although the role of such formations in the campaign in Syria in 
1400 is unclear).” Again with the Timurids, little is known of how their armies 
were paid. On one hand, the nomads would have maintained themselves 
through their pastoral economy; on the other hand, commanders and tribal 
leaders were granted soyurghals, similar to the above mentioned tiyils, which 
entailed administrative and financial control over a region. Few details are 
available of how this actually worked.”° 


Lambton, Continuity and change in medieval Persia, p. 129 and n. 90; Petrushevsky, “The 
socio economic conditions of Iran’, p. 520; see the examples and discussion in 
G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen (Wiesbaden, 1963 75), 
vol. I, pp. 351 3 (no. 228); vol. II, pp. 667 9 (no. 1014). V. Minorsky, “A soyurghal of Qasim 
b. Jahangir Aq qoyunlu (903/1498)’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 9 
(1939), pp. 927 60, esp. p. 960, suggests that there is a fundamental difference between 
the tiyal and soyurghal, the former being temporary, and the latter for perpetuity. 

75 For the Timurid army, see: Morgan, Medieval Persia, pp. 84 93; B. F. Manz, “The ulus 
Chaghatay before and after Temiir’s rise to power: The transformation from tribal 
confederation to army of conquest’, Central Asiatic Journal, 27 (1983), pp. 79 100; Manz, 
‘Military manpower in late Mongol and Timurid Iran’, pp. 43 55; Manz, “Nomad and 
settled in the Timurid military’, in R. Amitai and M. Biran, Mongols, Turks and others 
(Leiden, 2005), pp. 425 57. 

76 B.F. Manz, The rise and rule of Tamerlane (Cambridge, 1989), p. 140; H.R. Roemer, 
“Timur in Iran’, in P. Jackson and L. Lockhart (eds.), The Cambridge history of Iran, vol. 
VI: The Timurid and Safavid periods (Cambridge, 1986), pp. 94 5. 
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In many ways, the Timurid armies represent another example for the 
continuing overall superiority of tribal armies based on masses of mounted 
archers vis d vis traditional (i.e. pre gunpowder) standing armies with large 
components of infantry. When Temitir met the Ottoman sultan Bayezid near 
Ankara in 1402, the latter was completely defeated in spite of the general high 
quality of his army. But this was in retrospect the swansong of Inner Asian 
style warfare: a century later, the tables would be turned, as the resurgent 
Ottomans would show at Chaldiran in 1514. 
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Commercial structures 


SCOTT C. LEVI 


From ancient times, the eastward movement of precious metals in 
exchange for merchandise has been a defining feature of the commercial 
structure of the eastern Islamic world. Sources suggest that this pattern 
was well established already in the first century of the Common Era, and 
that it continued even into the nineteenth century. For example, in his 
Natural History, the Roman author and adviser to the emperor Vespasian 
(r. 69 79), Pliny the Elder (23 79), complained that ‘in no year does India 
drain our empire of less than five hundred and fifty millions of sesterces, 
giving back her own wares in exchange, which are sold among us at fully 
one hundred times their prime cost’." Pliny may have been guilty of 
exaggerating the effluence of Roman specie to India for effect, but his 
assertion nevertheless suggests that Rome suffered a substantial deficit in 
its eastward trade. Also writing in the first century, the anonymous author 
of a handbook for Roman travellers in the Indian Ocean indicated that 
much Roman specie was exchanged for Indian textiles, available in abun 

dance in the port of Baryagaza, in modern Gujarat.” 

Numerous accounts report a similar pattern of trade in the early modern 
era. Focusing on the growing European trade with Mughal India in the 
seventeenth century, the Italian physician Niccolao Manucci (1639 1717) 
observed that the Indian export commodities in greatest demand at the 
time cotton textiles, indigo, opium and silk were all agricultural in nature. 
Echoing his ancient Roman predecessor, Manucci concluded that, ‘for the 
export of all this merchandise, European and other traders bring much silver 


1 John Bostock and H. T. Riley (trans.), The natural history of Pliny, 2 vols. (London, 1855), 
vol. II, p. 63. A difficulty in interpreting the notation Pliny used to identify the monetary 
figure has resulted in discrepancies in the various translations of this passage. Rather than 
550 million, some translators have interpreted it to mean either 100 million or 50 million. 
The citation is found in Book 6, Chapter 26. 

2 L. Casson (trans.), The Periplus Maris Erythraei (Princeton, 1989), p. 16. 
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to India’? The French traveller Francois Bernier (1625 88) emphasised the 
magnitude of this trade deficit even further, asserting that ‘gold and silver, 
after circulating in every other quarter of the globe, come at length to be 
swallowed up, lost in some measure, in Hindoustan’.* And while there has 
been a tendency to privilege the early modern maritime trade over that 
conducted along the caravan routes, more recent work has demonstrated 
considerable vitality in the overland trade as well. This is supported by the 
report of the French monk Raphaél du Mans (d. 1696), who compared Persia 
to a great caravanserai with two doors: silver entered through one in the west, 
only to exit through another in the east and pass into India, ‘where all the 
money in the Universe is unloaded as if into an abyss’. 

Much of the Indo Islamic commerce in the period under consideration 
represents a continuation of earlier trade patterns. Economic historians have 
tended to agree that, in general, the value of India’s exports has greatly 
exceeded the value of its imports; that merchant groups have made up for 
this trade imbalance by importing significant amounts of precious metals, 
especially silver, to Indian markets; and that the sustained Indian demand for 
specie is at least partly attributable to a lack of significant precious metal 
reserves in Indian soil, a deficit that has provided foreign merchants equipped 
with gold or silver increased purchasing power in Indian markets. This 
chapter will elaborate upon this defining feature with the aim of introducing 
some of the more important factors that constituted the commercial relations 
of the eastern Islamic world and investigating the ways in which the commer 
cial structures in this region developed in the period from the eleventh 
through the eighteenth century. While some attention is directed to impor 
tant developments in the oceanic trade, for the sake of expediency, and 
because the vicissitudes of the Indian Ocean commercial history receive 
sufficient attention elsewhere in this volume, the discussion here focuses on 
the region consisting of India, Afghanistan, Iran and Central Asia. 

Readers will note that the role of India looms large in the discussion below. 
This can be attributed to three factors of primary importance. First is that India 
was by far the most populous region under consideration. It boasted a 
considerably larger agrarian civilisation and, by comparison, a highly devel 
oped commercial culture. This contributed to India’s roles as both the largest 
producer of many commodities that enjoyed high demand, and the largest 


3 Niccolao Manucci, Storia do Mogor, or Mogul India 1653 1708, 4 vols., trans. W. Irvine 
(London, 1907 8), vol. II, p. 418. 

4 Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul empire, AD 1656 1668 (Westminster, 1891), p. 202. 

5 Raphaél du Mans, Estat de la Perse en 1660 (Paris, 1890), p. 192. 
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consumer of others. Second is that India was situated at the fulcrum of the 
Indian Ocean trade, which was significant well before the eleventh century 
and became substantially more active following the arrival of European 
commercial interests and their rise to a position of maritime dominance in 
the sixteenth century.° The role that Europeans played in the changing 
commercial structures of the eastern Islamic world through both their 
own trade and their injection of vast amounts of precious metals originally 
extracted from the Americas is an important component of our discussion 
and it will be addressed below. Third, especially from the rise of Turco 
Afghan political authority in north India in the eleventh century, regional 
powers across the eastern Islamic world worked to encourage overland 
commerce and keep the trade routes secure and vibrant. Sustained efforts 
under the Delhi sultanate (1206 1555) and the Mughal empire (1526 1707) 
ensured that the considerably larger Indian economy remained connected to 
the markets of Afghanistan, Central Asia and Iran, and, through those 
regions, to more distant markets in northern Eurasia, the Near East and 
Europe. This subject is central to an understanding of the general commer 
cial structure of the eastern Islamic world and it merits our present 
consideration. 

State investment in the maintenance and improvement of trade routes 
connecting India with its neighbours to the north and west was a cornerstone 
of the Delhi sultans’ economic policies. This is demonstrated quite early on by 
the deliberate efforts of sultans Iltutmish (r. 1211 36) and Balaban (r. 1266 87) 
to suppress frontier tribal groups that had been obstructing commercial 
traffic.’ In northern India, state investment in trade routes involved such 
initiatives as building new roads by clearing paths through forests, improving 
roads by widening them to enable the use of wheeled vehicles, planting trees 
alongside roads to provide shade for travellers, digging wells, constructing 
caravanserais at regular intervals, providing military patrols to offer travellers 
protection from highway robbers and even forcing local government admin 
istrators to provide restitution to caravan traders whose goods were stolen 


6 See Michael Pearson’s Chapter 9 in this volume. The literature on this subject is 
abundant. For several recent studies, see esp. Michael Pearson, The Indian Ocean 
(London, 2003); Sugata Bose, A hundred horizons: The Indian Ocean in the age of global 
empire (Cambridge, MA, 2006); Om Prakash, Bullion for goods: European and Indian 
merchants in the Indian Ocean trade, 1500 1800 (New Delhi, 2004); Prakash, European 
commercial enterprise in pre colonial India (Cambridge, 1998); Ashin Das Gupta, The 
world of the Indian Ocean merchant, 1500 1800 (New Delhi, 2001). 

7 André Wink, Al Hind: The making of the Indo Islamic world, vol. II: The slave kings and the 
Islamic conquest of India, 11th 13th centuries (Leiden, 1997), p. 216. 
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under their watch. Successful merchants augmented state efforts by financing 
the construction of bridges, wells, caravanserais and more. And Muslim rulers 
in north India were not alone in these efforts; ruling administrators in Central 
Asia and Persia also appreciated the benefits to be derived from maintaining 
regular transregional trade with their neighbours. The high esteem for trans 
regional traders in the fifteenth century Timurid era is perhaps most clearly 
expressed by the celebrated poet, author and father of the modern Uzbek 
language, ‘Alishir Nawal (1441 1501). In his work, Mahbib al qulub (‘The 
beloved of hearts’), Nawa’1 differentiates merchants into three categories: 
first were the transregional traders, whom he respectfully designates ‘real 
men’; these were followed by retail merchants, whom he derogatorily char 
acterises as ‘housewives’; and finally were the market sellers, whom he 
dismisses as ‘godless liars’. 

There were, naturally, periods of marked decline in commercial relations. 
Transregional trade networks were dislocated for periods lasting even several 
decades by such events as the early thirteenth century Mongol conquest of 
Central Asia and Iran and the mid fourteenth century Eurasian plague pan 
demic. The disruptive effects of such events cannot be overstated, and in some 
cases they served as catalysts for permanent structural transformations. Still, 
considered over the longue durée, such traumas appear as temporary dis 
ruptions followed by lengthy periods of recovery. Although it would have 
provided no solace to those unfortunate enough to have suffered such 
profound devastations, in the years following the Mongol conquests those 
areas of the eastern Islamic world under Mongol rule benefited from a 
dramatic increase in the movement of people and goods.’ A century and a 
half later, the armies of the Central Asian conqueror Temiir (1336 1405) also 
proved to be an incredibly destructive force but, as had been the case under 
the Mongols, trade flourished where there was peace. For example, Temtir’s 
campaigns against the Golden Horde dealt a crushing blow to the trans 
Eurasian trade routes of the north, but they added considerable value to 
Temiir’s own commercial centres in the south, especially his capital of 
Samarqand. Thus, at the very beginning of the fifteenth century, the 
Spanish envoy Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo described Samarqand as a magnificent 


8 Alisher Navoiy, Mahbib al qulib, ed. A. N. Kononov (Moscow, 1948), pp. 42. 3. See also Roziia 
G. Mukminova, Sotsial’naia differentsiatsiia naseleniia gorodov Uzbekistana v XV XVI w. 
(Tashkent, 1985), pp. 114 15. 

9 See Thomas T. Allsen, Commodity and exchange in the Mongol empire: A cultural history of 
Islamic textiles (Cambridge, 1997); George Lane, Early Mongol rule in thirteenth century Iran: 
A Persian renaissance (London, 2003). 
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city and vibrant commercial centre, overflowing with people, merchants and 
merchandise from across Asia."° 

The evidence has generally been interpreted to suggest that the overland 
‘Silk Road’ trade of Central Asia remained active and relatively stable through 
the fifteenth century. The continuity of such patterns in subsequent centuries, 
however, has been perceived as less certain. The interpretation most com 
monly embraced was summarised in a contribution to The Cambridge history of 
Islam, published in 1970, in which Bertold Spuler argued that, from the early 
sixteenth century, Central Asia became isolated ‘and therefore led an existence 
on the margin of world history’. Spuler concluded, as have others writing 
before him and since, that the Europeans’ ‘discovery of the sea route to East 
Asia rendered the Silk Road increasingly superfluous [and] from the threshold 
of modern times Central Asian history becomes provincial history’.” 

More recently, the relationship between the rising European activities in 
the Indian Ocean and the overland caravan trade in the eastern Islamic world 
has received more attention and some much needed revision. An abundance 
of evidence has been produced to support the argument that the Mughal, 
Safavid and Uzbek rulers all exhibited a keen appreciation for the role of 
commerce in maintaining a healthy state. Throughout the early modern era, 
transregional trade among these regions continued at an escalated level, and 
even during times of military conflict government administrators attached to 
states that were otherwise hostile welcomed caravans into their territory and 
regularly communicated to each other information regarding commerce.” 
According to Muzaffar Alam, from the early Mughal era the overall successes 
in these efforts contributed to a process of urbanisation in the Punjab, Multan, 
Sind and the areas north of Delhi, which spurred agricultural and industrial 
production and the emergence of a quite impressive commercial culture in 


1o Ruy Gonzalez, Narrative of the embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the court of Timour in 

Samarcand, AD 1403 6, trans. Clements R. Markham (London, 1858), p. 171. 

Bertold Spuler, ‘Central Asia from the sixteenth century to the Russian conquests’, in 

P. M. Holt, Ann K. S. Lambton and Bernard Lewis (eds.), The Cambridge history of Islam, 

vol. 1:, The central Islamic lands (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 470, 483. For a critical analysis of 

this scholarly trend, see Scott Levi, ‘India, Russia and the eighteenth century trans 

formation of the Central Asian caravan trade’, Journal of the Social and Economic History of 

the Orient, 42, 4 (1999), pp. 519 48. 

12 Muzaffar Alam, “Trade, state policy and regional change: Aspects of Mughal Uzbek 
commercial relations, c. 1500 1750’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
37, 3 (1994), pp. 214 19; see also Audrey Burton, The Bukharans: A dynastic, diplomatic and 
commercial history, 1yy0 1702 (New York, 1997); Rudolf Matthee, The politics of trade in 
Safavid Iran: Silk for silver, 1600 1730 (Cambridge, 1999); Willem Floor, The economy of 
Safavid Persia (Wiesbaden, 2000); and Scott C. Levi, The Indian diaspora in Central Asia and 
its trade, 1550 1900 (Leiden, 2000). 
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north west India.” In an effort to explore the general structures of this trade, 
the following discussion surveys a number of the more important commod 
ities involved in the commercial exchanges across the eastern Islamic world in 
our period. 


Commodities and commercial flows 


Countless goods have been transported along the Eurasian trade routes. Still, 
it is possible to identify several commodities that, when considered together, 
constituted the major part of this commercial exchange in markets across the 
eastern Islamic world. Perhaps most notable are a select few agricultural 
products that for reasons having to do with climate and other ecological 
conditions were produced exclusively in India or South East Asia. Spices, 
including especially pepper, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg and mace, represent 
the most obvious examples. The structure of the spice trade is discussed in 
sufficient detail elsewhere in these volumes. It is worth stressing, however, 
that the European trade in spices represented only a small fraction of the 
commercial economy in the eastern Islamic world as a whole, and even under 
the Portuguese the trade in spices appears to have been substantially less 
valuable than the trade in other commodities, especially textiles. 

The large scale exportation of Indian cotton textiles to the ancient 
Mediterranean has been mentioned above, and considerable evidence 
demonstrates that Indian textile production and its westward trade con 
tinued at considerable levels in later centuries. At least insofar as it relates 
to Egyptian trade in Indian cotton, the continuity of this pattern is sup 
ported by S.D. Goitein’s conclusion that, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Egyptian cotton production ‘was of no great consequence’ and 
much of the Egyptian supply was acquired from India.” K.N. Chaudhuri 
emphasises the importance of the Indian textile trade even further, assert 
ing that, ‘before the discovery of machine spinning and weaving in Britain 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, the Indian subcontinent was 
probably the world’s greatest producer of cotton textiles’."° 


13 Alam, “Trade, state policy and regional change’, pp. 202 27. 

14 James C. Boyajian, The Portuguese trade in Asia under the Habsburgs, 1580 1640 (Baltimore, 
1992). 

15 S.D. Goitein, A Mediterranean society: The Jewish communities of the Arab world as portrayed 
in the documents of the Cairo Geniza, 6 vols. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967 93), vol. I, 
Pp. 105. 

16 K.N. Chaudhuri, “The structure of Indian textile industry in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 11, 2 3 (1974), P. 127. 
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India’s cotton textile exports enjoyed a dominant position in many Eurasian 
markets, and this appears to have become considerably more pronounced 
during the early modern era as several factors contributed to a general 
increase in India’s textile production. These included technological improve 
ments, a substantial increase in India’s population and, especially, the delib 
erate efforts on the part of the Mughal administration to promote the textile 
industry by providing incentives to farmers who produced valuable ‘cash 
crops’ such as cotton.” This provided Indian textiles a significant commercial 
advantage in foreign markets. Thus, although cotton had been grown since 
antiquity in Iran and the sedentary stretches of Central Asia, and both of these 
regions boasted their own cotton textile industries, neither could compete 
with Indian producers in terms of quantity, quality, variety and price. In the 
seventeenth century, the French traveller Jean Chardin reported that, 
although Iranians produced some cheap calico, they lacked the motivation 
to invest in finer varieties as they would be unable to compete with Indian 
suppliers.”® 

European demand for Indian textiles grew significantly in the sixteenth 
century, and already from the early seventeenth century the Dutch and 
English East India Companies became increasingly active participants in the 
textile trade. Still, the European share in this trade constituted only a small 
fraction of the total exchange. In the seventeenth century, Dutch East India 
Company employees estimated that annual Iranian imports of Indian cotton 
textiles amounted to some 25 30,000 camel loads.’”? While a portion of this was 
destined for the Iranian markets, much of it was a part of a long established 
transit trade that moved Indian textiles to markets in Central Asia, Russia, the 
Ottoman empire and other areas further afield. The magnitude of the Asian 
trade is illustrated by John Richards’s observation that, even as the Dutch 
and English demand for Indian textiles increased dramatically at the end of 
the seventeenth century with English East India Company imports reaching 
26.9 million square metres in 1684 the English and Dutch together still 


17 Irfan Habib, “The technology and economy of Mughal India’, The Indian Economic and 
Social History Review, 17, 1 (1980), pp. 6 10; Tapan Raychaudhuri and Irfan Habib (eds.), 
The Cambridge economic history of India, vol. 1: c.1200 c.1750 (repr. Hyderabad, 1984), 
pp. 167 9; John Richards, The Mughal empire (Cambridge, 1993), p. 190; B. R. Grover, 
‘An integrated pattern of commercial life in the rural society of north India during the 
17th 18th centuries’, in Indian historical records commission: Proceedings of the thirty seventh 
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employed less than 1o per cent of the ‘full time weavers and other workers in 
the textile sector of Bengal’.*° Indian cloth remained widely available in 
markets throughout East Africa and much of Eurasia even into the nineteenth 
century, when global markets were flooded with the less expensive fabrics 
produced in Europe’s industrial factories. This trade was complemented by 
the large scale production and exportation of other agricultural products, 
including dyes, especially indigo, and sugar. Much as they did with cotton, 
the Mughal rulers deliberately encouraged sugar and indigo production, and 
both were exported in bulk to Iran, Central Asia and other Asian markets. 

Indian exports were not restricted to agricultural goods, as is evidenced by 
the movement of large numbers of Indian slaves to markets in Afghanistan, 
Iran and Central Asia.*" The early Ghaznavid and Ghirid invasions of north 
India are reported to have included the exportation of tens of thousands of 
enslaved Indians, or more.” The Tarikh i Firishta, a later chronicle based on 
earlier sources, reports that, following the Ghaznavid capture of the Indian 
city of Thanesar in the year 1014, ‘the army of Islam brought to Ghazna about 
200,000 captives (garib do sit hazar banda), and much wealth, so that the capital 
appeared like an Indian city, no soldier of the camp being without wealth, or 
without many slaves’. The same source also mentions that the Ghaznavid 
ruler Sultan Ibrahim (r. 1059 99) led a raid into Multan and returned to 
Ghazna with 100,000 captives.” While it is prudent to question the reliability 
of such later sources, it is important to note that Firishta’s assertions are 
supported by the reports of contemporary observers. For example, al ‘Utbi, 
author of the early eleventh century Ghaznavid chronicle, the Tarikh al 
Yamini, records that, following his raids of 1018 19, Mahmid of Ghazna 
(r. 998 1030) returned to his capital with such a large number of slaves that 
their value plummeted to between just 2 and 10 dirhams each. This price was 
apparently quite affordable and ‘merchants came from distant cities to pur 
chase them, so that the countries of Ma wara’ al nahr (Central Asia), Iraq and 
Khurasan were filled with them, and the fair and the dark, the rich and the 
poor, mingled in one common slavery’. 
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Indian slaves in Afghanistan, Central Asia and Iran were used for a wide 
variety of purposes. These included housework, soldiering, maintaining irri 
gation canals, working in brick factories, serving as concubines and labouring 
on plantation style farms; many others were taken into slavery precisely 
because they had received valuable training as construction engineers.” 
Skilled slaves were especially valuable, accounting for the common practice 
of conquering forces enslaving and relocating skilled artisans.*° During 
Temiir’s sack of Delhi, for example, several thousand skilled artisans were 
reportedly put into bondage and taken to Central Asia. Many of these were 
given away as gifts, but Temtir is reported to have reserved all of the Indian 
masons for his own construction projects in his capital of Samarqand.” 

The exportation of enslaved Indians appears to have persisted throughout 
the Mughal era. Indeed, the Mughal emperor Akbar (r. 1556 1605) attempted 
to prohibit the practice, but his efforts met with only limited success.”* Thus, a 
survey of seventy seven entries in the Majmi‘a yi wath@iq, the register of a 
gadi in Samargand dating from 1588 92, regarding the manumission or sale of 
slaves reveals that slaves of Indian origin (hindi al dsl) accounted for over 
58 per cent of those whose region of origin is mentioned.” Several decades 
later, the Dutch traveller Francisco Pelsaert (d. 1630) observed that, while in 
the process of suppressing a rebellion, ‘Abdallah Khan Firtiz Jang, an Uzbek 
noble at the Mughal court during the 1620s and 1630s, ‘beheaded the leaders 
and enslaved their women, daughters and children, who were more than 
2 lacks [200,000] in number’.*° It was common practice to send such captives to 
markets beyond India’s north west frontier, far from their family support 
systems. Even accepting that the figures presented in the chronicles and 
other accounts are likely to be exaggerated, it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, over the years, at least several hundred thousand slaves were exported to 
markets in Afghanistan, Iran and, especially, Central Asia. 

The Central Asian slave trade continued even to the late nineteenth 
century, although, during the course of the eighteenth century, Iranians 
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appear to have replaced Indians as the dominant population. This transforma 
tion in the structure of the slave trade seems to have been precipitated by a 
dramatic decrease in the supply of Indian slaves from the early eighteenth 
century, as the Mughal empire decentralised and considerably fewer Indians 
were exported to foreign markets under the Mughal successor states. The 
general decline in the availability of Indian slaves motivated Central Asian 
slave traders to look elsewhere for a viable source to satisfy the substantial 
demand. From the early eighteenth century, this, along with the decline of 
Safavid defensive capabilities, motivated the infamous Turkmen slave raiders 
to look to the numerous comparatively close, and poorly defended, Iranian 
cities and villages for their unfortunate victims. 

It was noted above that India enjoyed a generally favourable trade balance, 
receiving large amounts of precious metals in exchange for exports that 
included a vast surplus of agricultural products and other merchandise. 
Willem Floor’s detailed analysis of the Safavid economy similarly recognises 
that Iranians enjoyed bilateral commercial relations with virtually all of their 
neighbours, but that Iran suffered a substantial trade deficit with India result 
ing in a persistent effluence of silver from Safavid markets.” By and large, the 
Iranians managed to offset this deficit by exporting the larger part of their 
Indian imports and maintaining an overall positive trade balance with other 
neighbours, including especially the Ottoman territories. It should also not be 
overlooked that the Safavids made a concerted effort to bolster their economic 
position vis d vis India by developing a sizeable silk industry, the products of 
which were largely exported to foreign markets mostly to the west, but also in 
India.” 

India did import Iranian silk and some other commodities, but, with the 
exception of precious metals, no commodity enjoyed greater sustained 
demand in Indian markets than horses. The magnitude of the horse trade 
was remarkable. Unless, that is, one considers that the Inner Asian steppe was 
home to several million pastoral nomads whose primary economic activity 
included the breeding and raising of horses and other livestock, both for their 
own use and to trade with sedentary states in exchange for foodstuffs, 
manufactured goods and other necessities of life. Because of their availability 
in large numbers and their reputation for strength and stamina, horses bred in 
Inner Asia enjoyed widespread demand throughout much of Eurasia. 
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The few first hand observations of the Indo Islamic horse trade provide 
some insight into the structures of this trade. In the mid fourteenth century, 
the Moroccan traveller Ibn Battitta visited southern Russia, the territory of the 
Mongol Golden Horde at the time, where he observed pastoral nomadic 
peoples who made their living by raising large numbers of horses, many of 
which were transported to India. Although his account makes no mention of 
the mediatory merchants responsible for moving the animals between the 
steppe and India, it does provide a sense of the value of this trade. According to 
Ibn Batttita, horses were available for purchase in the steppe for 50 or 
60 dirhams each, equal to about 1 Moroccan dinar.” He further reported that: 


These horses are exported to India [in droves], each one numbering six 
thousand or more or less ... When they reach the land of Sind with their 
horses, they feed them with forage, because the vegetation of the land of Sind 
does not take the place of barley, and the greater part of the horses die or are 
stolen. They are taxed on them in the land of Sind [at the rate of] seven silver 
dinars a horse, at a place called Shashnaqar, and pay a further tax at Multan, 
the capital of the land of Sind ... In spite of this, there remains a handsome 
profit for the traders in these horses, for they sell the cheapest of them in the 
land of India for a hundred silver dinars (the exchange value of which in 
Moroccan gold is twenty five dinars), and often sell them for twice or three 
times as much. The good horses are worth five hundred [silver] dinars or 
more.*4 


Inner Asian horses were in demand throughout the subcontinent, and they 
reached South Asian markets both by overland routes traversing Afghanistan 
and by the maritime routes of the Persian Gulf. Already in the thirteenth 
century, Marco Polo observed that each year the rulers of Malabar received as 
many as 10,000 horses by sea, for which they reportedly spent some 2.2 million 
dinars. Shedding some light on the reasons behind the sustained demand for 
this commodity, Polo reported that, of the total number of horses that reached 
Indian ports by sea, ‘by the end of the year there shall not be one hundred of 
them remaining, for they all die off. And this arises from mismanagement, for 
those people do not know in the least how to treat a horse.”’ Some two 
centuries later, in 1466, the Russian traveller Afanasi Nikitin made his way to 
India by ship, embarking at the Persian Gulf port of Hormuz, which he 
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described as ‘a vast emporium of all the world’.*° Nikitin was in central India 
for four years, much of which he spent in Bidar, the capital of the Bahmani 
sultanate, where he was surprised to find that the markets of the Deccan were 
full of horses, and that, although ‘horses are not born in that country’, they 
were widely available, having been imported in large numbers from Arabia, 
Khurasan and Turkistan.” These numbers must have been very large indeed 
as Sultan Muhammad III (r. 1463 82) was reportedly able to raise military 
forces that included half a million cavalry soldiers.** Again, even appreciating 
that such figures may have been gross exaggerations, the evidence suggests a 
lengthy commercial relationship that included: Indian consumers throughout 
the subcontinent; pastoral nomadic horse breeders in Afghanistan, Iran and, 
especially, the Inner Asian steppe; and mediatory pastoral nomadic tribesmen 
who moved the herds between regions. 

Later accounts suggest that India’s demand for horses increased significantly 
during the early modern period. Writing in the mid seventeenth century, 
Francois Bernier reported that over 25,000 horses were brought to India 
annually from Uzbek territory, with additional numbers coming overland 
from Iran through Kandahar and from Iran and Africa by sea.” Jean Baptiste 
Tavernier and Jean de Thevenot both independently place the figure higher, 
each suggesting that Uzbek mediatory merchants brought over 60,000 horses 
per year to Kabul.*° Writing in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
Manucci asserted that every year over 100,000 horses were imported to India 
from Balkh, Bukhara and Kabul, of which 12,000 went directly into the stables of 
the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb (r. 1658 1707).*" 

Several factors contributed to India’s apparently insatiable demand for 
this commodity. Most obviously, from the eleventh century Ghaznavid 
invasions to the nineteenth century British Raj, horses played an important 
role in Indian warfare.** However, because of inadequate pasture land 
and India’s tropical climate, efforts to breed horses in India were largely 
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unsuccessful.” Not only did horses suffer in the severe heat, but, instead of 
hay or the nutritious broad leaf grasses found in the Inner Asian steppe, 
horses in India were fed mostly grains. The combination of poor diet, lack of 
adequate pasture and insufficient exercise during India’s hot season caused 
Indian horse breeds to suffer dwarfing, and mares in India quickly became 
infertile, further decreasing the ability of Indian breeders to maintain their 
own stock.** The available evidence has led Jos Gommans to advance the 
rather conservative estimate that, on average, during the eighteenth century 
India’s entire horse population of between 400,000 and 800,000 needed to be 
replaced every seven to ten years, depending on the intensity of military 
conflict in the subcontinent.” Extrapolating from this, Gommans suggests 
that the overland horse trade was valued at around 20 million rupees each 
year, amounting to ‘more than three times the total of Bengal exports to 
Europe by the English and Dutch East India Companies together’ .*° 


Shifting commercial structures from the 
sixteenth century 


Focusing on the rising European commercial activities in the Indian Ocean has 
led some scholars to conclude that certain organisational structures gave the 
European companies an advantage over their Asian competitors. Many 
authors have presumed that, as European traders grew undeniably more 
active in the Indian Ocean commercial arena, the overland caravan trade 
operated by disadvantaged Asian pedlars fell into a corresponding decline, 
leaving large parts of the eastern Islamic world disconnected from larger 
global economic processes. In recent years, these views have been contested 
and substantially revised. Sushil Chaudhury and Michel Morineau have con 
cluded that, during the “Age of Competition’ between European and Asian 
merchants (sixteenth to eighteenth centuries), neither enjoyed an inherent 
advantage and the vast majority of Asian trade remained in the hands of Asian 
merchants.” A considerable amount of evidence has been produced to sup 
port this thesis and suggests that, throughout our period, indigenous com 
mercial enterprises across the eastern Islamic world remained substantially 
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larger than European commercial interests in those markets. That is not to say 
that the rise in European commercial activities was in any way irrelevant. Quite 
to the contrary, one might also argue that no single development exerted a 
greater influence on commercial trends in the eastern Islamic world than the 
Europeans’ rising demand for commodities produced in Asia, and their ability to 
purchase these goods with vast supplies of silver.** Recent scholarship indicates, 
however, that the increase in Europeans’ commercial activities contributed to a 
corresponding rise in indigenous merchant networks as well. 

The vast majority of the specie that European merchants brought to the 
Indian Ocean economy originated in the New World, where the Spanish 
colonisers aggressively accumulated the gold and silver that was in circulation 
and established an elaborate network of mining settlements to extract more. 
Even considering the superior value of gold, the total value of the silver was 
monumentally higher. There is some debate regarding the amount of 
American silver put into circulation from the early sixteenth century, but 
even conservative estimates suggest that it totalled tens of thousands of tons.” 
Others place the figure much higher, suggesting that it reached even into the 
tens of thousands of tons each year.”° There is general agreement, however, 
that as ships loaded with specie sailed both east and west from the Americas, 
much of this wealth circulated around the globe and found its way into the 
European, Chinese and Indian Ocean economies. Contrary to the assertions 
by Manucci, Bernier and du Mans cited above, India was not the terminal 
destination for all of the specie in circulation around the globe. Indeed, the 
Chinese economy appears to have absorbed at least as much as India, and 
perhaps substantially more. But neither was the New World the sole source of 
silver put in circulation during this period. Japan retained an earlier position as 
a major silver producer and, from the early eighteenth century, the global 
supply was augmented by a dramatic increase in the productivity of silver 
mining in various locations across Russia.” The injection of vast amounts of 
precious metals over an extended period beginning in the mid sixteenth 
century had profound ramifications for the economy of the eastern Islamic 
world and the commercial structures connecting its various regions. 
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One product of the dramatic increase in the circulation of precious metals in 
this era was the development in north India of what Sanjay Subrahmanyam 
and C. A. Bayly have termed a ‘portfolio capitalist’ economy.” These authors 
argue that, from the sixteenth century, Indian capitalists began to invest 
heavily in agricultural production, labour and trade and, functioning in con 
junction with heavily capitalised Indian banking firms, these commercial 
organisations became more visible in state and military finance.” Other 
authors have argued alongside this notion, adding that the increased mone 
tisation of the Indian economy in this period a direct product of European 
trade in the Indian Ocean contributed greatly to the growth of Indian 
commercial firms, their ability to diversify their portfolios by expanding into 
new areas of the Indian economy and, from the mid sixteenth century, their 
willingness to diversify geographically by seeking out lucrative commercial 
opportunities in under exploited markets beyond the boundaries of the sub 
continent.** It was noted above that the overland caravan trade appears to 
have grown significantly from the eleventh century. Some five centuries later, 
the emergence and development of several sizeable indigenous merchants 
networks, or trading diasporas, represent an even greater strengthening of the 
commercial structures of the eastern Islamic world. It should be stressed that, 
contrary to triggering its decline, in some important ways the rise of European 
commercial activities in the Indian Ocean appears to have actually spurred a 
corresponding increase in the overland caravan trade as well. 

During the second half of the sixteenth century, heavily capitalised, caste 
based Indian firms established a commercial network with diversified interests 
across this region. They were not, however, the only network in operation at 
that time. Indians worked alongside, competed against and occasionally 
established partnerships with agents attached to Armenian, Iranian, Central 
Asian, Chinese, Russian and other commercial organisations. Armenian mer 
chants especially are known to have operated an impressive merchant dia 
spora from their newly adopted (1604 5) home of New Julfa, a suburb of the 
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Safavid capital of Isfahan.” By the middle of the seventeenth century, however, 
the Indian merchant diaspora had grown to become the most expansive 
commercial network in the region, with some 35,000 merchants living in a 
vast, interconnected network of communities that stretched across Afghanistan, 
Central Asia, Iran and even into Russia. The largest Indian merchant commun 
ity was by far the one in Isfahan, which numbered more than 10,000 Indian 
merchants. Other sizeable Indian communities were located in Kabul and 
Kandahar in Afghanistan, Bandar ‘Abbas in the Persian Gulf, Bukhara in 
Central Asia and the Russian port city of Astrakhan at the mouth of the 
Volga, on the Caspian Sea. In addition to being the largest merchant network, 
these merchants were also arguably the most influential ones of the region. 
They were widely known for their large scale transregional trade in a number of 
commodities, especially Indian textiles, and also for their deliberate and wide 
spread moneylending activities in both urban and rural markets. A brief survey 
of the Indians’ commercial system provides some important insights into the 
commercial structures that connected the various regional economies across 
much of the eastern Islamic world. 

Even before Indian firms began dispatching agents to markets in 
Afghanistan, Iran and Central Asia in the mid sixteenth century, north 
Indian portfolio capitalist firms had developed a reliable system to enlist 
agents (gumdshta) and prepare them to work in distant locations. Firm direc 
tors enlisted agents and put them through a lengthy period of apprenticeship, 
after which they advanced their agents a certain amount of capital, generally in 
the form of a commodity for export. Because of their established role as 
creditors to farmers and weavers in the subcontinent, to whom they advanced 
raw cotton in exchange for a portion of the finished cloth, cotton textiles were 
available to the firms in large quantities at below market prices. For that 
reason, and because Indian cottons enjoyed considerable demand in foreign 
markets, cloth constituted an especially important commodity in the Indians’ 
export trade. The agents then arranged to transport their merchandise by 
caravan and, after a period of travel that might last even several months, they 
would take up residence in a caravanserai, a hostel for merchants, where they 
would begin to sell their goods. 

During their time abroad, the agents were trained to put their capital to 
work by reinvesting it in other commercial activities, most commonly in 
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interest earning moneylending ventures in both urban and rural markets. 
Because many farmers were dependent on credit to get their crops planted, 
agricultural loans constituted an especially important and very lucrative 
venture. To be sure, Indian merchants operated alongside local institutions 
that also provided rural credit to farmers. However, because of their training 
and their access to substantial capital reserves, the Indians generally proved 
quite competitive in rural markets. Indians also commonly purchased for cash 
the remainder of the harvest and arranged for its sale in regional or urban 
markets. The Indian merchants therefore operated at a critical juncture 
between urban and rural markets. They served their host societies by provid 
ing investment capital to facilitate agricultural production even when local 
peoples could not afford the initial investment, and also by extending a 
monetised economy into the countryside, which greatly facilitated the collec 
tion of taxes in cash. 

As was the case for many foreign merchant groups, Indian merchants 
provided a number of other valuable services to their host societies. Most 
obviously, they are known to have purchased and arranged for the export of 
local production. It was observed already in the mid sixteenth century that, 
rather than exporting Indian specie to Central Asia in order to purchase 
horses, it was common for Indian merchants to sell their Indian merchandise 
in Central Asia and, after settling their accounts, transport their wealth back to 
India in the form of horses, or another commodity (such as silver) available in 
Central Asia and in demand in Indian markets.°° In various locations, Indian 
merchants are also known to have offered numerous other financial services 
to the state. These include: collecting revenue, extending credit to the nobil 
ity, financing military campaigns, managing trade routes and even serving in 
high posts in the states’ financial administrations. The combination of these 
factors at least partly explains the motivation of Muslim administrators to 
protect the Indian merchants and ensure that they could conduct their busi 
ness in a safe, predictable and reasonably agreeable social climate. For more 
than three centuries, tens of thousands of Indian merchants employed the vast 
resources of India’s agrarian economy as an engine for investment in distant 
markets and alongside their Bukharan, Armenian, Iranian and other 
merchant colleagues they served as a structural bond connecting various 
regional economies of the eastern Islamic world. 
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The eighteenth century 


In the first decades of the eighteenth century, imperial authority rapidly 
deteriorated in both Safavid Iran and Mughal India. The factors behind the 
series of invasions, rebellions and civil wars that precipitated the political 
decentralisation of these two empires lie beyond the parameters of our 
present discussion. The period of crisis itself is germane, however, insofar as 
it had a significant impact on commercial structures across the region. This is 
especially so as the turmoil was extended by the rise to leadership in Iran of 
Nadir Shah Afshar (r. 1736 47), a Turkmen military commander who had 
earlier served under the Safavid emperor Shah Tahmasp II (r. 1722 32). During 
his short reign as ruler of Iran, Nadir Shah extinguished the Safavid dynasty, 
ran an extremely destructive campaign into India that culminated with his 
infamous sack of Delhi in 1739, and forced into submission the ruler of 
Bukhara, Abw’l Fayd Khan (r. 1711 47), directly contributing to the collapse 
of his Ashtarkhanid dynasty (1599 1747) and the end of Chinggisid rule in the 
region. These invasions resulted in the temporary economic dislocation of 
regional economies across Iran, north India and Central Asia. The economic 
downturn was most severely felt in north India, as the Iranian victory over the 
Mughal defenders brought an abrupt and acute reversal in monetary flows; in 
addition to killing some 30,000 people, the Iranian invaders departed with an 
amount of wealth estimated to have been between 500 million and 1 billion 
rupees. 

While terribly traumatic for the north Indian economy, these events appear 
to have contributed to economic growth elsewhere. Upon his return to Iran, 
Nadir Shah declared a three year tax moratorium, and de thesaurised rupees 
were put in circulation across much of the eastern Islamic world. Within just a 
few years, Central Asian traders are reported to have arrived at the newly 
established Russian trading fortresses in the southern parts of the empire with 
‘bags full of Indian Rupees’.” And in 1750, a new regional market was opened 
in Troitsk, located between the earlier markets at Orenburg and Omsk, at 
which prices were listed in both rubles and rupees.” Even in Iran, however, 
economic growth was muted and perhaps even reversed by the shortsighted 
and predatory policies that Nadir Shah imposed on foreign merchant com 
munities in his territory, especially the Indians. Reports indicate that Nadir 
Shah used the Hindus’ unprotected status as a pretence to confiscate much of 


57 Gommans, The rise of the Indo Afghan empire, p. 29. 
58 E. Ia. Liusternik, Russko indiiskie ekonomicheskie sviazi v XIX v. (Moscow, 1958), p. 12. 
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their wealth and property. By the time Nadir Shah was assassinated in 1747, the 
Indian presence in Iran had dwindled almost out of existence. 

Focusing their attention on India, Subrahmanyam and Bayly have argued 
that in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, the earlier portfolio 
capitalist economy was ‘swept away’ by the imposition of a colonial economy. 
Transformations in the commercial structures in Iran in the second half of the 
eighteenth century suggest that much the same could be said for the larger 
region. The revival of Indo Iranian commercial relations began under 
Muhammad Karim Khan Zand (r. 1751 79), who reinstated a policy of toler 
ance towards foreign merchant communities in southern Iran. Soon thereafter 
significant numbers of Indian merchants began to return to Iranian markets 
and, along with Parsis and New Julfa Armenians, they resumed an active role 
in the mediation of Indo Iranian transregional trade. But the most notable 
development in this period was the rise of British commercial activity in the 
Persian Gulf. British merchants benefited from their state’s mercantilistic 
policies in both India and southern Iran, and, although they never established 
a monopoly on the trade between these two regions, they did manage to 
coerce Asian merchants Indians, Armenians and Parsis to use British ships 
to transport merchandise between the two countries. As this further devel 
oped over the course of the nineteenth century, the overland caravan trade 
through Afghanistan gave way to the maritime trade, fully under European 
dominance. 

Further to the north, the disruptive effects of Nadir Shah’s invasions were 
less pronounced than they had been in Iran and north India and, by and large, 
earlier commercial structures continued unimpeded through the eighteenth 
century. In fact, the rise of the Indo Afghan Durrani state in Afghanistan 
facilitated Indo Central Asian trade as the Durrani administration welcomed 
Indian merchant communities, and encouraged caravan traffic and the horse 
trade through Afghan territory.” Even as late as the 1770s, the French traveller 
Comte de Modave reported that some 45,000 to 50,000 horses were still 
imported to India from Central Asia and Iran each year.®° During the eight 
eenth century, Indians’ commercial activities in Central Asia continued much 
as they had during the previous two centuries, and they demonstrated con 
siderable financial agility by expanding their activities into emerging markets, 
such as those in the Farghana valley. 


59 Gommans, The rise of the Indo Afghan empire, passim. 
60 Comte de Modave, Voyage en Inde du Comte de Modave, 1773 1776, ed. J. Deloche (Paris, 
1971), Pp. 327. 
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In the eighteenth century, as European interests continued to expand in the 
Indian Ocean and the Bukharan khanate weakened and toppled, the Central 
Asian caravan trade remained active and in some ways grew along both 
latitudinal and longitudinal routes. It should be noted that this was a period of 
transition and that economic growth was inconsistent. Thus, substantial and 
irrefutable evidence suggests that some areas, such as Samarqand, suffered 
economic hardship, de urbanisation and decline. But just as shifting commer 
cial patterns pushed some parts of Central Asia to the periphery, other parts 
became linked more closely to the larger economies of India, China and 
Russia, and these regions enjoyed growth in commercial activity, agricultural 
production, population size and military strength. This is perhaps most 
notable in the Farghana valley, which, from the early eighteenth century, 
began to benefit from its position on trade routes leading across the Tien Shan 
mountains and on to the markets of Qing China (1644 1911). This position 
became considerably more important after the Qing conquest of the province 
later known as Xinjiang in 1758 9 brought the frontier of the Chinese empire 
to the borders of the Farghana valley.*' Soon thereafter, the Uzbek Ming ruler 
of Khoqand, Irdana Biy (r. 1751 63), accepted a nominally subordinate position 
to the Qian Long emperor (r. 1736 95), and the Farghana valley was poised to 
become a crossroads of Eurasian trade. 

Irdana Biy and his successors strategically exploited their relationship with 
the Qing to improve Khoqand’s access to Chinese markets and reap the 
benefits of taxing a more active commercial exchange between China and 
other Eurasian markets. Within a few decades, merchants from the Farghana 
valley developed a sizeable network of commercial communities in urban 
centres across Xinjiang. Rulers of Khogand used the resources retrieved 
from their eastward trade with China to improve their military power and 
political position in the Farghana valley, to expand their agricultural tax base 
by sponsoring several sizeable irrigation projects, and also to challenge 
Bukhara’s commercial and regional dominance. While some corners of 
Central Asia were suffering decline and de urbanisation, by the first decades 
of the nineteenth century, the khanate of Khoqand, centred in the Farghana 
valley, boasted a vibrant commercial economy and had grown to rival 
Bukhara in population and exceed it in size. 


61 L.J. Newby, The empire and the khanate: A political history of Qing relations with Khogand 
c. 1760 1860 (Leiden, 2005). 

62 Ibid., pp. 45 50, 64 6; Saguchi Toru, “The eastern trade of the Khoqand khanate’, 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo Bunko (The Oriental Library), 24 (1965), 
Pp. 47 114. 
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These processes were greatly advanced as Tsarist Russia pushed its frontier 
southward into the steppe and, from the late eighteenth century, emerged as 
an even greater commercial presence in the region than China. Central Asian 
merchant communities from Bukhara, Khiva, Khogand and elsewhere were 
eager to take advantage of the growing opportunities offered by the emerging 
Russian markets in the north, the trade with which was mediated through a 
network of frontier fortresses. Omsk was established in 1716 and followed by 
Semipalatinsk, “‘Ust Kamenogorsk, Orsk, Troitsk, Uralsk and others. Already 
by 1743, this “‘Orenburg Line’ of militarised commercial outposts stretched 
across the steppe, protecting Russian political and commercial interests from 
nomadic tribes and significantly advancing Russia’s trade. In the early nine 
teenth century, as the merchants of Khoqand directed their attention to the 
growing trade with Russia, rulers redirected their territorial ambitions to the 
north and west, where they conquered Tashkent and reached even as far as Aq 
Masjid (modern Kyzyl Orda, in Kazakhstan), a trading post settlement where, 
a few years later, Khoqand would build a fortress to protect its quickly 
growing trade with Russia. Drawn by Russian silver, furs and manufactured 
goods, merchants came from as far away as India and the Ottoman empire 
leading hundreds of camels loaded with spices, bricks of tea, cotton and silk 
textiles, Kashmiri shawls and other commodities in great demand in the 
markets of Moscow, St Petersburg and elsewhere in Europe. In some ways, 
these commercial structures remained in place even to the end of the nine 
teenth century, when the expansion of Russian colonial authority across 
Central Asia brought that region too under a colonial economy. 
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Transmitters of authority and ideas across 
cultural boundaries, eleventh to 
eighteenth centuries 


MUHAMMAD QASIM ZAMAN 


There is much that the ‘ulam@ of the eastern Islamic lands shared, in terms of 
their conceptions of the scholarly tradition and of the practices constitutive of 
it, with religious scholars elsewhere and, despite the transformations they 
have undergone since the nineteenth century, many of these conceptions and 
practices have continued to characterise their scholarly culture.’ What are 
these practices? In what directions did they evolve during the centuries and in 
some of the regions with which this volume is concerned? How was the sense 
of a tradition, and of religious authority, articulated through them? These are 
among the questions this broad overview of the Islamic scholarly culture, and 
of those contributing to it, seeks to address.* 

The ‘ulama@’s scholarly endeavours during much of the period which is the 
subject of this volume have often been viewed as a ‘sterile commentarial literature’; 
and it is not just Western scholars of an earlier generation but also Muslim 
modernists and Islamists of colonial and post colonial Muslim societies who have 
often concurred with this judgement.’ The ‘ulam@’s own rhetoric during these 


1 Cf. Muhammad Qasim Zaman, The ulama in contemporary Islam: Custodians of change 
(Princeton, 2002). 
2 ‘Ulam@”’ refers here, primarily though not exclusively, to scholars of hadith and law as 
well as exegetes of the Qur'an, grammarians and lexicographers, and theologians. It was 
common for the ‘ulam@ during these centuries to have Sufi affiliations but, though we 
will touch upon this aspect of the ‘ulama@’s culture, it is not central to the discussion here. 
The primary focus of this chapter is, moreover, on the Sunni rather than the Shi 
religious scholars. 
The phrase quoted here is that of Fazlur Rahman (d. 1408/1988), one of the most 
sophisticated Muslim modernists of the twentieth century and himself a scholar of 
medieval Islamic philosophy and law. See his Islam and modernity: Transformation of an 
intellectual tradition (Chicago, 1982), p. 63. And cf. Louis Gardet, ‘Religion and culture’, in 
P.M. Holt, Ann K. S. Lambton and B. Lewis (eds)., The Cambridge history of Islam, 2 vols. 
(Cambridge, 1970), vol. II, pp. 569 603, for an overview of the ‘extremely rich and 
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centuries often did much to lend credence to the view that members of this 
scholarly culture were but a pale reflection of incomparably superior predeces 

sors. The comment of Mulla ‘Afi al Qari (d. 1014/1605) a scholar of hadith and 
law from Herat who later settled in Mecca concerning a famous hadith report 
which promises a religious revival every hundred years was not atypical. 
‘Knowledge is continually in decline from year to year, just as ignorance is 
constantly making progress,’ he noted, and then went on to observe: ‘indeed, the 
advancement of the scholars of our time is only a function of the decline of 
knowledge in our age’.* 

Not all ‘ulam@ were equally reticent, however, in denying that they 
might compare favourably with earlier figures. As Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi 
(d. 1176/1762), one of the most important Indian thinkers of the twelfth/eight 
eenth century, had remarked in concluding his best known book, Hujjat Allah al 
bdligha, the generality of people living in an earlier age, namely one closer to the 
emergence of Islam, are better than those of later generations, but not all are 
inferior to their forebears, whose generations were not lacking in their sinners 
and their hypocrites; and, in any case, as the Prophet had said, his ‘community is 
like rain, whose first drops cannot be said to be better than its last’. Even ‘Ali al 
Qari, in the same context in which he had made his caustic remarks about the 
inadequacy of his contemporaries, had also observed that the periodic revival 
promised by the Prophet did not necessarily refer to the work of a single 
individual. As ‘Afi al Qari understood it, this renewal was a ‘cumulative matter’ 
(amr idaf7) and one that consisted of the activities of a group of people. ‘Each 
member of the group helps, in a particular land, to revive one or more of the 
religious sciences through his speech and writing, thus becoming the cause of 
their preservation, of saving them from extinction until God so decrees.”® 

Despite professions to the contrary, ‘Ali al Qari’s view does not signal any 
lack of confidence in the ‘ulama’’s abilities to combat an allegedly chronic 
decline. The period with which this volume is concerned and not just its 
earlier but also its later centuries was an age of rich scholarly activity, of the 
emergence and diffusion of new institutions, of the expansion of Islam in, inter 


complex collection of disciplines’ in medieval Islam which concludes, however, with the 
observation that ‘[f]rom the ninth/fifteenth century onwards, the “religious sciences” 
scarcely developed at all’ (ibid., pp. 600, 603). 

4 Mulla ‘Ali b. Sultan al Qari, Mirgat al mafatth sharh Mishkat al masabih, ed. S. M.J. al ‘Attar, 
10 vols. (Beirut, 1992), vol. I, p. 507. On the hadith in question, see Ella Landau Tasseron, “The 
“cyclical” reform: A study of the mujaddid tradition’, Studia Islamica, 70 (1989), pp. 79 117. 

5 Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi, Hujjat Allah al baligha, ed. S. Sabiq, 2 vols. (Cairo, 1964), vol. II, 
pp. 885 6. On this hadith, see A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musul 
man, 8 vols., 2nd edn (Leiden, 1992), vol. VI, p. 241 (s.v. mt 1). 

6 ‘Ali al Qari, Mirgat, vol. I, p. 507. 
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alia, South and South East Asia, and of multifaceted interaction between these 
new lands and older centres of Islamic learning. This chapter does not seek to 
provide any comprehensive account of these developments, let alone to assess the 
relative ‘originality’ of particular scholars or to evaluate their own or later claims 
about a pervasive intellectual decline. And though the examples cited primarily 
relate to the scholars of hadith and of law, this is not a survey of developments in 
these areas either.” The concern here is, rather, to examine some of the discourses 
and practices through which, and the contexts in which, the scholarly tradition 
was cultivated in what ‘ulam@ like ‘Ali al Qari clearly recognised as a ‘cumulative’ 
endeavour. How religious authority was asserted through these discourses and 
practices is among the central questions we would address in this chapter. 


Hadith scholarship in the eastern Islamic lands 


All six of the collections of hadith that carry the greatest authority in Sunni 
Islam were compiled by third fourth/ninth tenth century scholars from 
north east Iran and Central Asia.* There were many paths along which 
scholarship in hadith had already developed by this time, and it would con 
tinue to do so. It took several centuries for the works compiled by al Bukhari 
(d. 256/870), Muslim (d. 261/875), Ibn Maja (d. 273/887), Abu Dawud 
(d. 275/889), al Tirmidhi (d. 279/892) and al Nasa’7i (d. 303/915) to themselves 
be recognised as the authoritative ‘Six Books’,? and other collections of hadith 
continued to be produced long after they had come to be so accepted. In a 
traditional scholarly culture, the very act of reordering well recognised and 
authoritative materials was itself no small accomplishment, for the result, if 
accepted, could signify new connections among well established themes, 
topics and disciplines, new foci of debate, changed emphases in scholarly 
discourse and, not least, different ways of addressing new pedagogical needs 
and styles; it also served, of course, to reaffirm and extend the authority of the 
work(s) in which this new scholarship was anchored. The Mashdarigq al anwar of 


7 For an overview of developments in the history of Islamic law, see The new Cambridge 
history of Islam, vol. 4, Chapter 4. 

8 Roy Mottahedeh, “The transmission of learning: The role of the Islamic north east’, in 
N. Grandin and M. Gaborieau (eds.), Madrasa: La transmission du savoir dans le monde 
musilman (Paris, 1997), pp. 63 72. 

9 Ignaz Goldziher dates the general, though hardly unqualified, recognition of the Six 
Books to the seventh/thirteenth century. See his Muslim studies, trans. C. R. Barber and 
S. M. Stern, 2 vols. (London, 1971), vol. II, pp. 240 3. The works of al Bukhari and Muslim 
had come to be widely recognised as authoritative in Sunni circles by the beginning of 
the fifth/eleventh century. See Jonathan Brown, The canonization of al Bukhari and 
Muslim: The formation and function of the Sunni hadith canon (Leiden, 2007). 
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al Saghani (d. 650/1252) ascholar who was born in Lahore, in northern India, and 
died in Baghdad is based, for instance, on hadith reports contained in the 
collections of al Bukhari and Muslim. Unlike these collections, it is a highly 
concise work which would have lent itself to easy memorisation and would 
have found its way in places where the larger collections might simply be 
inaccessible. The Hanafis had lagged far behind the Shafits in recognising the 
canonical authority of al Bukhari and Muslim and, with his Mashariq al anwar, al 
Saghani was among the first Hanafis to contribute significantly in that direction.” 
But al Saghani’s work performed other functions, too. He was an eminent 
lexicographer,”" and the Mashdriq al anwar is a veritable manual of instruction in 
the Arabic linguistic sciences, illustrated with well chosen examples from the two 
authoritative collections of hadith.” These linguistic sciences occupied an impor 
tant place in the pedagogical concerns of the madrasas that had begun to emerge 
in Muslim societies from the late fourth/tenth century; and it is not difficult to 
understand the tremendous popularity of this work in the milieu of the madrasa, 
to which the numerous commentaries on it bear ample testimony.” 

For all their skill in straddling several disciplines and their assistance in the 
acquisition of an essential grounding in key disciplines, compendia like al 
Saghani’s would, however, have done little to satisfy those who saw the study 
of hadith as more than a crucial milestone on the path to a juristic training, and 
who sought, rather, to anchor their scholarly endeavours, their piety and their 
authority in hadith itself. Their scholarship, in turn, produced new and, in 
some cases, extremely large collections of hadith, new commentaries on 
standard collections and, not least, further contributions to well worn genres 
concerned with evaluating the credentials of the transmitters of hadith. There 
were times when such multifaceted hadith scholarship was especially vibrant. 
Some modern observers have examined instances of a renewed attention to 
hadith, especially in scholarly circles in the Hijaz, during the eleventh/seven 
teenth and twelfth/eighteenth centuries, and have professed to see in them 
the early origins of modern and global Islamic ‘reform’ and ‘revival’."* Our 


10 Brown, Canonization, p. 226. 

i El’ ‘al Saghani’ (R. Baalbakki). 

12 Radial din al Hasan b. Muhammad al Saghani, Mashdariq al anwar (Constantinople, AH 1329). 

13 Hajjt Khalifa, Kashf al zunin, ed. §. Yaltkaya and R. Bilge, 2 vols. (Istanbul, 1972), 
Pp. 1688 90. 

14 See, for example, John O. Voll, ‘Hadith scholars and tariqahs: An ulama group in the 18th 
century Haramayn and their impact in the Islamic world’, Journal of Asian and African Studies, 
25 (1980), pp. 264 73; Voll, “Abdallah ibn Salim al Basri and 18th century hadith scholarship’, 
Die Welt des Islams, 42 (2002), pp. 356 72; Azyumardi Azra, The origins of Islamic reformism in 
Southeast Asia: Networks of Malay Indonesian and Middle Eastern ‘ulam@ in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (Honolulu, 2004). For a critique of the hypothesis that posits the shared 
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interest here is not in the genealogy of such revivalism, however, but rather in 
considering how hadith scholarship was a major site on which religious 
authority was constituted and put on display. This is best illustrated, as are 
changing orientations within such scholarship, with reference to the work ofa 
number of South Asian scholars. 

Among the figures who came to exercise a major influence on the 
development of hadith studies in India was Shaykh ‘Ali al Muttaqi (d. 975/ 
1567), a Chishti Sufi from Burhanpur in the Deccan who had grown up in 
Gujarat in western India but spent much of his scholarly career in Mecca.” 
Chishti Sufis of India were often viewed with considerable misgivings for 
certain practices notably a pronounced attachment to devotional music 
(sama) that some other Sufis and many jurists saw as only tenuously 
sanctioned by Islamic norms. Al Muttaqi never relinquished the Sufi path, 
but he devoted considerable energy to firmly anchoring Sufi thought and 
practice in what he viewed as authoritative sharTa norms. Hadith scholarship 
was, to him, the principal means of doing so. His best known work is the 
Kanz al ‘ummal, a monumental collection of hadith reports that condenses 
and reorganises three collections of hadith produced by the famous Egyptian 
scholar al Suyiti (d. 911/ 1505)."° Unlike al Suytti’s alphabetical listing of 
hadith, but like the compilers of the Six Books, al Muttaqi compiled his 
hadith reports by juridical topic,” subsequently producing an abridged 
version of this collection to further facilitate its use.” The larger concern 
in all this was to reinvigorate the study of hadith in both Sufi and juristic 
circles, and thereby to reorient both towards a firmer grounding in hadith. 
The normative example of the Prophet was the yardstick by which the 
claims and practices of the Sufis were to be measured; and Sufi practices 
such as sama‘, as well as the extravagant claims of not a few of his Sufi 
contemporaries, were found unacceptable by this measure." 


origins of modern Islamic revivalism in twelfth/ eighteenth century Hijazi study circles, cf. 
Ahmad Dallal, “The origins and objectives of Islamic revivalist thought, 1750 1850’, Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 113, 3 (1993), pp. 341 59. 

15 For a detailed discussion of the life and thought of ‘Ali al Muttaqi, see Scott Kugle, ‘In 
search of the centre: Authenticity, reform and critique in early modern Islamic saint 
hood’, Ph.D. dissertation (Duke University, 2000), esp. pp. 336 584. 

16 The three collections are: Jam‘ al jawami‘; al Jami‘ al saghir; and Zaw@ id al jami‘ al saghir. 
All three are included in Jalal al din al Suyiiti, Jami‘ al ahadith, ed. ‘A. A. Saqr and A. ‘Abd 
al Jawwad, 21 vols. (Beirut, 1994). 

17 See ‘Ala’ al din ‘Ali al Muttaqi, Kanz al ‘ummal fi sunan al aqwal wa’laf‘al, 18 vols. 
(Aleppo, 1969), vol. I, p. 3. 

18 ‘Ali al Muttaqi, Muntakhab Kanz al ‘ummal, 8 vols. (Beirut, 1990). 

19 On al Muttaqi’s rejection of sama‘, see Kugle, ‘In search of the centre’, pp. 415 19; for 
daring efforts to counter the claims of other Sufis, see ibid., pp. 467 501. 
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But there were other targets as well. Al Muttaqi lived at a time when the 
Islamic calendar was close to completing its first millennium, and this had given 
rise to messianic expectations in India and elsewhere and to those claiming to 
fulfil them. It was hadith scholarship that offered him the resources with which 
to deflate such claims, for instance by showing that they were either entirely 
lacking a basis in the reported teachings of the Prophet or, at least, that reports 
to that effect failed to withstand critical scrutiny.*® Significantly, however, such 
sober scholarship did not deny him opportunities for his own, alternative, 
claims to authority; and these claims, like those of al Suyiiti before him, were 
not modest. Al Muttaqi argued, for instance, that, unlike the jurists, scholars of 
hadith could plausibly claim to have improved upon the work of otherwise 
authoritative predecessors.” He is also reported to have seen Muhammad in a 
dream, in which the Prophet informed him that he al Muttaqi was, in fact, 
the most virtuous person of his age.” 

‘Ali al Muttaqi’s circle of students and disciples counted many distinguished 
figures. He was himself a student of the noted Egyptian hadith scholar Ibn Hajar 
al Haytami (d. 974/1567), though the latter acknowledged al Muttaqi as his own 
Safi master.” The aforementioned ‘Afi al Qari was also a student of al Muttaqi, as 
was Muhammad b. Tahir Patani (d. 986/1578) of Gujarat, the ‘king of the scholars 
of hadith’ best known for works on transmitters of hadith reports and especially on 
fabrications in hadith.™ So far as hadith scholarship in India is concerned, however, 
the most prominent scholar to emerge from this circle was ‘Abd al Haqq 
Muhaddith (d. 1052/1642), a student of one of al Muttaqi’s disciples in Mecca. 

Among many other works, ‘Abd al Haqq is the author of two commentaries 
on the Mishkat al masabth, a highly popular collection of hadith compiled by Wali 
al din of Tabriz (d. 737/1336). The Preface to the Arabic commentary illustrates 
well some of the many overlapping ways in which religious authority might be 
articulated through hadith and especially through the discursive medium of the 
commentary. ‘Abd al Haqq notes at the outset that the most noble of the 
religious sciences are Qur’anic exegesis and hadith ‘for they are ends in them 
selves, whereas all other forms of knowledge are only means to them’.” This 


20 Ibid., esp. pp. 343 6, 517 59. 

21 Ibid., p. 549. 

22, ‘Abd al Qadir al ‘Aydariis, al Nir al sdfir ‘an akhbar al qarn al ‘ashir, ed. A. Halt, M. al 
Arnaut and A. al Bashi (Beirut, 2001), pp. 421 2. 

23 Kugle, ‘In search of the centre’, pp. 381 2, 385 6. 

24 On Muhammad Tahir, see al ‘Aydaris, al Nir al sdfir, pp. 475 6; Kugle, ‘In search of the 
centre’, pp. 561 73. 

25 ‘Abd al Haqq Dihlawi, Lama‘at al tangih fi sharh Mishkat al masabih, ed. M. Ubayd Allah, 
4 vols. (Lahore, 1970), vol. I, p. 12. 
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would seem to be an unproblematic assertion, given that the Qur’an and the 
hadith are the foundational sources of Islamic law. In the Indian context, however, 
the systematic study of hadith was anything but well established in Islamic higher 
learning. It was Islamic law and the rational sciences (al ‘uliim al ‘agliyya) that held 
pride of place there (on this, see below).”° The importance of the study of hadith 
needed to be argued rather than taken for granted, and ‘Abd al Haqq saw it as his 
calling to do so. Indeed, as he notes in this Preface, he had been sent back to India 
by his teacher in Mecca, ‘Abd al Wahhab al Makki (himself a student of ‘Ali 
al Muttaqj), precisely ‘to serve this noble science [sc. hadith) .”” 

Once back in India, ‘Abd al Haqq embarked on a commentary on the 
Mishkat al masabth in the Persian language in order to make this work broadly 
accessible.** He soon realised, he says, that many topics were unsuited to 
being expressed in a Persian commentary, and therefore simultaneously 
began an Arabic commentary on the Mishkat for a more select audience: 


The two proceeded parallel to each other, but also in competition with each 
other. At times, the Persian [commentary] would lead because it had been 
commenced earlier; but at others, the Arabic [commentary] would catch up 
by virtue of [its importance as] encompassing principles of legal theory and 
matters of substantive law (al usil wa’l furi‘). At yet other times, [the Arabic 
commentary] would dominate [the Persian] on account of its exalted status, 
and because of my own partiality towards it in view of its suitability to the 
intellect of many among [my] companions.” 


Needless to say, this is not merely an explanation of why he needed to write 
two commentaries or why the Arabic commentary was completed before its 
Persian counterpart; it also illustrates the importance of language to articu 
lations of authority. Arabic and Persian were both cosmopolitan languages, of 
course, and major works of religious scholarship were produced not just in 
Arabic but also in Persian. During the centuries with which this volume is 
concerned, mystical, literary, ethical and scientific works had increasingly 
come to be written in Persian.*° Yet even when particular works showed 


26 Cf. ‘Abd al Hayy al Hasani, al Thagafa al Islamiyya fil Hind (Damascus, 1958), pp. II 17. 

27 ‘Abd al Haqq, Lama‘at al tanqih, vol. I, p. 13. On ‘Abd al Haqgq and his relationship with 
‘Abd al Wahhab, see Scott Kugle, “Abd al Haqq Dihlawi, an accidental revivalist: 
Knowledge and power in the passage from Delhi to Makka’, Journal of Islamic Studies, 
19 (2008), pp. 196 246. 

28 ‘Abd al Haqq Dihlawi, Ashi“at al lama‘Gt, 4 vols. (Sukkar, Pakistan, 1976). 

29 ‘Abd al Haqq, Lama‘at al tangih, vol. I, p. 14. 

30 On scientific writings in Persian, cf. Ekmeleddin Ihsanoglu, ‘Ottoman science: The last 
episode in Islamic scientific tradition and the beginning of European scientific tradition’, 
in Ekmeleddin thsanoglu, Science, technology and learning in the Ottoman empire 
(Aldershot, 2004 [repr. as article no. 3, original pagination]), pp. 11 48, at 20 7; on the 
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unmistakable signs of having been produced in the eastern Islamic lands,” 
Arabic remained (and, among the ‘ulamd@ of South Asia and Iran, has often 
continued to be) the language through which one’s scholarly credentials were 
established, the language that offered as it clearly did to ‘Abd al Haqq the 
best prospects for recognition beyond one’s own region and for participation 
in the trans cultural scholarly tradition. Conversely, the Persian commentary 
was a means not only of trying to reach a larger audience within the Indian 
Muslim circles, but also of making a work like the Mishkdt part of local Islamic 
knowledge in India.” 

A century later, Shah Wali Allah of Delhi would continue to build on earlier 
advances in the study of hadith; like ‘Abd al Haqq, he, too, had acquired some 
of his scholarly learning in the Hijaz and he, too, wrote his major works in 
both Arabic and Persian. But if he shared much with ‘Abd al Haqq and, 
indeed, with ‘Ali al Muttaqi in his scholarly orientation and in the effort to 
anchor legal norms and Sufi doctrines in the study of hadith, his work again 
reveals distinctive emphases. These are of interest, of course, for what they tell 
us about Wali Allah’s thought, but their primary significance in the present 
context lies in illustrating continuing shifts in otherwise highly formalised 
styles of discourse and constructions of authority attached to such shifts. 

‘Abd al Haqq had sought not only to promote the study of hadith in India but 
also to defend the norms of the Hanafi school of law (madhhab) in its terms.” 
Walk Allah, for his part, was unusual among the north Indian scholars of his age 
in the lack of his attachment to the Hanafi school of law and, indeed for what 
might be characterised as a juristic ecumenism. He continued to adhere to the 
Hanafi madhhab, but he expressed great admiration for the norms of the Shafi 
school for what he saw as their close concordance with hadith, and he was an 
avid admirer of the Muwatta@ of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795), the eponymous 
founder of the Maliki madhhab. To Wali Allah, hadith scholarship was a means 
not of defending a particular madhhab, but of trying to reconcile their sometimes 


importance of Persian as the language of ethical discourses and of administration in 
Mughal India, see Muzaffar Alam, The languages of political Islam: India, 1200 1800 
(Chicago, 2004). 

31 For instance, references to the scholars of Samarqand, Balkh and Bukhara are ubiquitous 
in the Fatawa ‘Alamgiriyya commonly known as al Fatawa al Hindiyya a monumental 
juridical work produced under royal patronage in India in the seventeenth century. 
Words and sentences in Persian are also liberally strewn throughout the work. Yet the 
language of this work remains Arabic. See al Fatdwa al Hindiyya fi madhhab al imam al 
a‘zam Abi Hanifa al Nu‘man, 6 vols. (Beirut, n.d. (1973; repr. of the Bulaq edn, AH 1310)). 

32. For a similar point, though in the context of Islamic scholarship in seventeenth century 
eastern China, see Zvi Ben Dor Benite, The Dao of Muhammad: A cultural history of 
Muslims in late imperial China (Cambridge, MA, 2005), pp. 79 82. 

33 ‘Abd al Haqq, Lama‘at al tanqih, vol. I, pp. 17 18. 
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acrimonious differences. And it was in the Muwatta’, a collection of legal reports 
predating the Six Books and reflecting the views and practices of the early jurists 
of the Prophet’s adopted home, Medina, that he found the best prospects for 
doing so. Wali Allah considered the Muwatt? on which he wrote commen 
taries in both Arabic and Persian as the single most authoritative work after 
the Qur'an,” as well as the earliest extant work with a continuous chain of 
transmission.” The Six Books of hadith were, to him, in the nature of commen 
taries on the Muwatta®° and the same was true of the four Sunni schools of 
law.” Indeed, to the degree that particular forms of ijtihdd in the sense of 
‘ascertaining the rulings of the sharia from its detailed proofs and the deriving 
and rearranging of these rulings ... if only according to the instructions of the 
founder of [one’s own] school of law’ were still possible in his day, the 
resources of the Muwatt@ were the means of undertaking them.*® 

Neither Wali Allah’s concern to keep paths to ijtihdd open nor his juristic 
ecumenism suffices as an explanation of his devotion to the Muwattd. For the 
viability of ijtihdd was scarcely contingent upon this, or any other, work in 
particular, as Wali Allah’s own discussion of ijtihad elsewhere makes clear;*” 
and privileging the authority of Malik’s famous work in a land where few 
Malikis were to be found would not have struck his Indian contemporaries as 
an ecumenical gesture.*° The Muwatta@, however, is the foundational text of a 
madhhab which accords especial importance to considerations of public inter 
est or the common good (maslaha). It is likely that such considerations, which 
are central to Wali Allah’s religious thought, had drawn him to Malik’s 
work.*" But Wali Allah’s invocation of the authority of the Muwatt@ in a 
non Maliki, Indian, context may also be seen as an assertion of his own 
authority. He was not content to rearrange the contents of an earlier work, 
or to write elaborate commentaries on it, as he did in the case of the 


34 Wali Allah al Dihlawi, Musawwa Musaffa, sharh Muwatta@ imam Malik, 2 vols. (Karachi, 
n.d.; repr. of the Delhi AH 1346 edn), p. 6. The top section of each page in this edition 
contains Wali Allah’s Arabic commentary, al Musawwa, and the bottom page comprises 
the more expansive Persian commentary, Musaffa. All references are to the Musaffa 
unless otherwise noted. 

35 Ibid., p. 8. 

36 Ibid., p. 7. 

37 Ibid., p. 8 (al Musawwa). 

38 Ibid., pp. 10 1. 

39 Cf. Shah Wali Allah, ‘Iqd al jid fi ahkam al ijtihad wa’l taqlid (Cairo, AH 1385). 

40 There was a renewed interest in the Muwatt@ in the Hijaz as well, where Wali Allah had 
continued his studies. Cf. Voll, ““Abdallah ibn Salim al Basri’, p. 361. But even this does 
not quite explain his zealous invocation of the Muwatt@ in the Indian context. 

4t See, in particular, Wali Allah, Hujjat Allah al baligha; also cf. Marcia K. Hermansen, The 
conclusive argument from God (Leiden, 1996), pp. xvi xvii. 
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Muwatta@’.* In a move that would have astonished the more conservative among 
his fellow ‘ulam@ in India, Wali Allah sought, in effect, to go beyond the Six 
Books, and thereby to transcend the long history of commentary and debate tied 
to them as well as to the school of law dominant in India. The task of reorienting 
legal norms in the light of the Prophet’s normative example required a new 
beginning, with the Muwatt@ both as resource and as an example of how hadith 
and law ought to work in tandem. That Wali Allah continued to profess his 
devotion to the Hanafi school of law meant that his was an internal challenge to 
the other Hanafi scholars.” Yet his project sought more than a reorientation of 
law in terms of hadith; it was also a venture in the reorientation of hadith scholar 

ship itself: This, in turn, was accompanied by an effort to train a new generation of 
scholars along lines, and in texts, different from those most commonly encoun 

tered in Indian madrasas of Wali Allah’s times. The study of the Muwatt@ never 
really caught on in Indian madrasas. But it did allow Wali Allah the opportunity to 
base his own claims to authority on a new and distinctive basis, as other facets of 
hadith scholarship had allowed his predecessors to do as well. 


Constructions of authority in the discourses 
of the jurists 


As in the study of hadith, compendia of legal doctrines, agreements and 
disagreements as well as commentaries on such works were central to the 
articulation, preservation and transmission of the ‘ulama’’s discursive tradi 
tion. Here, too, certain texts gradually came to be invested with compelling 
authority within particular madhhabs, giving coherence and stability to the 
legal tradition and guiding the further evolution of legal thought.“ 

There is much creativity that continued to find expression in scholarly 
engagement with authoritative texts, in law as in other areas. Yet the authority 


42 Wali Allah, Musawwa Musaffa. He also wrote on the Sahih of al Bukhari: see Wali Allah, 
Risdla sharh abwab sahih al Bukhari, 3rd edn (Haydarabad, 1949). 

43 For his criticism of his fellow scholars, see Wali Allah, Musawwd Musaffa, pp. 11, 21; also 
cf. Dallal, ‘Origins and objectives’, pp. 347, 349. 

44 See Baber Johansen, Contingency in a sacred law: Legal and ethical norms in the Muslim figh 
(Leiden, 1999); Wael B. Hallaq, Authority, continuity and change in Islamic law (Cambridge, 
2001). Some of the issues relating to juristic authority that I touch upon in this section are 
also considered in Wael B. Hallaq’s review of the history of Islamic law in The new Cambridge 
history of Islam, vol. 4, Chapter 4. The focus of the relevant sections of that chapter is, 
however, on the construction of the authority of the classical Sunni schools of law, as 
embodied in their eponymous founders and the legal doctrines attributed to them; my 
concern here is with the opportunities and the techniques a well developed legal system as 
it existed during the centuries with which this volume is concerned _ afforded to its jurists, 
as well as to other scholars, for continuing articulations of their authority. 
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of a commentator, or of the compiler of a collection of legal opinions and 
doctrines, did not necessarily depend only on what was ‘innovative’ about his 
enterprise. To transmit learning in accordance with recognised scholarly 
standards, to write in the established genres and styles, and to train students 
in them was to continue an ongoing conversation with forebears and con 
temporaries. The skill with which one was seen to do so was a sufficient 
marker of one’s scholarly eminence, though this hardly precluded critical 
engagement with the texts and traditions being passed on. Such critical 
engagement could create the space within which the authoritative positions 
handed down by forebears could be adapted to new or newly felt needs, 
received opinions might be supplemented with other, more recent views, and 
the latter put into circulation. 

It was not just the credentials of the individual scholar writing the com 
mentary or preparing a new compendium of law that were affirmed through 
such works; so, too, was the continuing tradition of the school as a whole. 
Mahmid b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al ‘Aziz al Bukhart’s (d. 616/1219) Preface to his 
compendium of Hanafi law, al Muhit al Burhani fil figh al Nu‘mani, illustrates 
some of these concerns: 


Knowledge of the rulings of religion is among the noblest and highest of 
ranks, and understanding religion is the most beneficial, and the purest, of 
activities. It is to the scholars and the jurists that things taking place among the 
[ordinary] servants of God are best directed, in order to ascertain their thoughts 
on these matters. As God has said, *... if they had referred it to the Messenger 
and those in authority among them, those seeking its meaning would have 
found it out from them’ [Q 4.83] ... The Companions of the Prophet of God had 
persevered in seeking the knowledge and understanding of religion, and they 
had thereby become models to be emulated by everyone ... After the gener 

ation of the Companions and their Followers had become extinct, the great 
imam ... Abt Hanifa, and his companions stood up to aid this religion. They are 
the ones who have delineated the preamble of the sharia and set forth the 
principles of this radiant religion ... After them, the scholars of this religion have 
done their utmost in explicating difficulties, ... knowledge being ... transmitted 
from one elder to another until it reached the seven ancestors [of this author. 
These ancestors have, in turn,] ... expounded on what had still remained 
condensed in the law and opened what had hitherto been left locked. Their 
writings circulate among the people, and are relied on in judicial decisions and 
fatwads ... It occurred to me to become like them by compiling a work that 
brings together matters to which legal rulings pertain ... so that such a work 
assists me during my lifetime and results in [divine] recompense after my 
death ... The idea [of compiling such a work] was strengthened by the request 
of some brothers, which I have answered by gathering legal problems (mas@il) 
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from al Mabsit, the two Jami‘s, the Siyar and the Ziyadat [all by Muhammad 
b. al Hasan al Shaybani (d. 189/805)]. To these [sources of the school’s author 
itative doctrine], I added the less authoritative legal problems (al nawadir) and 
the fatwas ..., further adding to these the useful lessons I had received from my 
father ... and the subtle matters I had committed to memory from the scholars 
of my own time. I have written a detailed work, explicated the problems in it to 
the full, and supplied them with proofs relied upon by the ancients as well as 
those of the latter day scholars (al muta’akhkhirin).” 


This is as good an illustration as any of the self conscious sense of an 
ongoing, discursive tradition from which the scholars derived their identity 
and their authority while striving to preserve, adapt and further develop it in 
their local contexts. Some of the authority in question came not only from 
inserting oneself into a long standing genealogy of learning, but also from the 
ability acquired on the path to a scholarly career to navigate through the 
multiplicity of discourse, the variety of texts and their frequently competing 
claims and implications. That jurists often professed strict adherence to the 
established doctrines of their school of law (taqlid), rather than presuming to 
engage in efforts towards arriving at new legal rulings (ijtihad), had little 
bearing on such authority, for the very effort to sort out the complexities of 
a rich, multi layered tradition as it existed at a particular time and place was 
itself not a small measure of legal acumen and of the recognition that went 
with it. 

The range of doctrines that the Fat@wa ‘Alamgiriyya (produced in elev 
enth/seventeenth century India at the instance of the Mughal emperor 
Aurungzeb (r. 1069 1118/1658 1707)) presents in its ‘Book of the Judge’s 
Etiquette’ (Kitab adab al qddi)*° leaves no doubt, for instance, that some of 
the options are only for a judge who is a mujtahid, one qualified to undertake 
ijtihdd. But while most jurists of the age in which this compilation was 
produced would have insisted that their qualifications entitled them only 
to taqlid, the latter is hardly the ‘blind imitation’ that many modern com 
mentators have often taken it to be.*” Important efforts to adjust legal 


45 Mahmiid b. Ahmad b. ‘Abd al Aziz al Bukhari, al Muhit al Burhani fil figh al Nu‘mani, ed. 
A. ‘A. ‘Inaya, 11 vols. (Beirut, 2003), vol. I, pp. 21 3. On the author of this work, see 
Muhammad ‘Abd al Hayy al Laknawi, al Faw@id al bahiyya fi tardjim al Hanafiyya 
(Karachi, AH 1393), pp. 205 7. 

46 al Fatawa al Hindiyya, vol. Ill, pp. 306 450. 

47 For recent re evaluations of taqlid, see Sherman Jackson, Islamic law and the state: The 
constitutional jurisprudence of Shihab al Din al Qarafi (Leiden, 1996); Hallaq, Authority, 
continuity and change; Mohammad Fadel, “The social logic of taqlid and the rise of the 
Mukhtasar’, Islamic Law and Society, 3 (1996), pp. 193 233. 
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doctrine to changing needs long continued to take place within the overall 
framework of taqlid, and the rhetoric of taqlid sometimes also served to mask 
and, in a largely conservative society, thereby to justify important depar 

tures from traditional norms and practices. Tagqlid, like ijtihad itself, admitted 
of many degrees, moreover, which means that the manner in which a 
learned judge or jurist might adhere to the doctrines of the school could 
scarcely be the same as that of a less sophisticated colleague. For all the 
proliferation of madrasas in medieval Muslim societies, the transmission of 
learning was characterised by considerable informality (see below), so that 
deciding what sort of taqlid a particular judge was bound to in view of his 
specific intellectual accomplishments could not have been a matter of 
objective assessment. Merely to decide which of the existing legal doctrines 
to follow in a particular case required considerable skill, just as the very 
availability of this range of positions could allow considerable manoeuvrabil 

ity even to judges otherwise bound to taqlid. The Fatawa ‘Alamgiriyya had, in 
fact, been envisioned as a way of limiting some of this manoeuvrability, of 
rationalising judicial practice in India,** though it is unlikely that it did much 
to curb the range of choices the tradition itself had made available to the 
judges.” 

Debates among the Shit ‘ulam@ in the eleventh twelfth/seventeenth 
eighteenth centuries likewise demonstrate that a disavowal of ijtihdd scarcely 
signified relinquishing strong claims to religious authority. It has often been 
supposed that the ‘Akhbari’ ‘ulama@, who insisted on firmly adhering to the 
reported teachings (akhbdar) of their Shi imams rather than undertaking ijtihad 
on the basis of the foundational texts, were thereby abandoning their own 
claims to authority. But, as Robert Gleave has observed, opposition to ijtihad 
does not compromise claims to authority; it merely relocates those claims.” 
The ‘Usili’ Shi jurists claimed the prerogative of ijtihdd and argued that, 


48 al Fatdwa al Hindiyya, vol. I, pp. 2 3; also cf. Saqi Musta‘idd Khan, M@athir i ‘Alamgiri, 
ed. A. A. ‘Ali (Osnabriick, 1985; repr. of the Calcutta 1870 3 edn), pp. 529 30. 
49 Nor was taqlid itself unrelenting in all instances. In a discussion of the “sequence of 
proofs according to which [the judge is] to act’, the Fatawa ‘Alamgiriyya stipulates 
recourse to the views of Abi Hanifa and his principal disciples, Abi Yusuf and 
Muhammad al Shaybani. Should no guidance be available in their teachings, and if 
atter day scholars are themselves in disagreement on the matter, the judge was to 
choose from among the variant views of these scholars. But ‘in case even the latter day 
scholars have nothing to say on the matter, [the judge] exercises ijtihdd in accordance 
with his considered opinion, provided that he understands the precepts of the law and 
has consulted on the matter with [other] jurists’. al Fatawa al Hindiyya, vol. III, p. 312. 
50 My understanding of the Akhbari position and of the Akhbari claims to religious 
authority is based on Robert Gleave, Inevitable doubt: Two theories of Shit jurisprudence 
(Leiden, 2000), esp. pp. 220 53. For another insightful discussion, see Etan Kohlberg, 
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while the results of this ijtihdd were at best probable (zanni) rather than certain 
(qat‘D), the probable nature of these results need not have any bearing on the 
authority they ought to carry for the lay believer following the guidance of the 
master jurist, the mujtahid. The Akhbaris, on the other hand, located authority 
not in the person of the mujtahid but rather in the textual tradition comprising 
the teachings of the imams. These teachings led to certainty rather than to 
mere conjecture and probability, and they obviated the need for ijtihad. But it 
is the scholars who arrived at an authoritative understanding of these teach 
ings, articulated the legal norms on their basis and guided their followers 
accordingly. And a formal disavowal of ijtihad did not undermine their 
religious authority or their claims to it. 


The cosmopolitanism of the ‘ulam@? 


Debates about ijtihdd and taqlid, the writing of commentaries and the issuing of 
fatwas were all constitutive of religious authority in the eastern Islamic lands just 
as they were elsewhere in the Muslim world. These were activities of the 
distinguished scholars, however, and many of those who had acquired only a 
modicum of religious learning would not have had very much of a share in 
them. Yet the significance of this learning consisted not only in sustaining and 
developing a scholarly tradition but also in helping create the conditions for an 
Islamic cosmopolitanism. There were important limits to this cosmopolitanism, 
as we would observe later. Even so, and for all the differences of the natural 
languages people spoke, the geographical and cultural distances that separated 
them, the different schools of law to which they adhered and the varied societies 
they inhabited, there was a language of discourse that those schooled in the 
religious sciences could, with some plausibility, claim to share. 

There is no better illustration of this cosmopolitanism than the famous 
North African traveller Ibn Batttita (d. 770/1368f.) who, by the end of his 
travels, had ‘visited territories equivalent to about 44 modern countries’.” 
Besides major cities in the Arab Middle East, he travelled to Anatolia, India, 
the Maldive islands in the Indian Ocean, the island of Sumatra and possibly 
also to China.” Ibn Battita’s account of his travels is of interest not only for 


“Aspects of Akhbari thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries’, in Nehemia 
Levtzion and John O. Voll, (eds.), Eighteenth century renewal and reform in Islam 
(Syracuse, 1987), pp. 133 60. 

51 Ross E. Dunn, The adventures of Ibn Battuta: A Muslim traveler of the 14th century (Berkeley, 
1986), pp. 3, 12 Nn. 2. 

52 On doubts about whether he did, in fact, go to China, cf. D. O. Morgan, ‘Ibn Battiita and 
the Mongols’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 3rd ser., 11 (2001), pp. I II. 
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what he tells us about the places he visited, however, but also for the company 
he kept. He had acquired a religious and specifically a juristic training in his 
native North Africa, though, by all accounts, his scholarly credentials were at 
best modest. Even so, he was never oblivious of these credentials, and it is to 
the presence of the religious scholars and Sufis in the lands he visited that he 
remained most attentive. 

Ibn Battiita was clearly a most unusual figure. Scholars did travel considerable 
distances in search of knowledge (talab al ‘ilm) but not on the scale he did, nor 
was he primarily travelling in search of knowledge. And as his Rihla makes clear, 
he was exceptionally fortunate both in finding patrons almost everywhere he 
went and in eluding the mishaps that accompanied the not always predictable 
relations of patronage. Yet, such as they were, it is his scholarly claims that 
facilitated his entry into circles of scholars and into royal courts where religious 
scholarship was ostentatiously celebrated. Muhammad b. Tughlug, the sultan of 
Delhi (r. 724 52/1324 51), made him a judge in the imperial city, for all that Ibn 
Batttita did not know the local languages and in fact belonged to the Maliki 
school of law when most inhabitants of northern India were Hanafis. Nor was 
Muhammad b. Tughlug deterred, some years later, from sending Ibn Battita as 
his ambassador to China. Some of the scholars and Sufis he came across for 
instance the ‘pious jurist from Mogadishu [whom he met on the Malabar coast 
of India] ... who had studied at Mecca fourteen years and for the same length of 
time at Medina ... and had travelled in [northern] India and China’ were 
comparable to him in their cosmopolitanism.” The latter may, indeed, have had 
a better grasp of the religious sciences, but Ibn Battiita clearly had sufficient 
grounding in a shared language of discourse to find himself at home in scholarly 
circles everywhere he went, and to feel entitled to the sort of positions and 
patronage often reserved for religious scholars. Indeed, he professes an inability 
to remain inconspicuous even when he had wanted to, as when he was 
appointed as a qadi while passing through the Maldives.”* Whether this appoint 
ment owed itself to the prestige, in local circles, of being an Arab scholar or to 
the fact that he was travelling at this time as an emissary of the Delhi sultan, a 
sense exaggerated, perhaps of shared norms in otherwise disparate Muslim 
communities may also have had something to do with it. Four centuries later, 


53 Ibn Battiita, Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, ed. C. Defrémery and B.R. Sanguinetti, 2nd edn, 4 
vols. (Paris, 1877 9), vol. IV, p. 82; trans. H. A. R. Gibb, The travels of Ibn Battiita, AD 1325 
1354, 5 vols. (Cambridge, 1958 2000), vol. IV, p. 809. 

54 Ibn Batttita, Voyages, vol. IV, pp. 137, 150 2; Gibb, Travels, vol. IV, pp. 834 5, 840. His 
public rebuke of the incumbent judge who ‘did nothing right’ could scarcely have 
helped his desire for anonymity on this occasion. On this, see below, p. 599. 
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Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin Lahiji (d. 1180/1766), an Iranian scholar who had fled 
to India to escape a period of great political turmoil in Iran, likewise 
complained and no more convincingly of not being able to maintain 
his anonymity when he arrived in the town of Thatta, in Sind, in 1146/1734: ‘I 
did not wish that any person should know me in that country. But it was 
almost impossible for it to be so; and the very same day that I arrived ... a 
company of merchants of that town, who had seen me in Fars, become 
informed of my visit. A number of Persians were also residing there, most of 
whom were among my acquaintance. In short, this idea of remaining 
incognito was not realized in any city of that empire.” 

The Iranians living in Thatta when Hazin arrived in that town were, no 
doubt, part and product of a long standing movement of merchants and 
scholars from Iran who had sought their fortunes in South Asia, with not a 
few also coming to play some role in local Indian politics.*° Networks of 
Iranian merchants and scholars were not the only ones facilitating the move 
ment of people, merchandise and ideas, however. One of the most remarkable 
networks during the centuries with which this volume is concerned was that 
of the Hadramis _ tracing their origins to Hadramawt in Yemen which hada 
major presence in Gujarat and elsewhere on the western coast of India and 
which extended from East Africa to the Malay Indonesian archipelago.” 
Besides a shared origin, the Hadramis were tied to one another as transmitters 
of hadith, jurists, Sufis and, not least, as merchants. Local elites across the 
Indian Ocean saw the Hadramis as the carriers of an uninterrupted Islamic 
scholarly tradition and were often eager to offer rich patronage to them. And 
as the Nir al sdfir, a biographical dictionary composed by ‘Abd al Qadir al 
‘Aydariis (d. 1038/1638) a Hadrami Sufi living in Ahmadabad in Gujarat and 
devoted to the scholars and notables of the tenth/sixteenth century amply 
attests, the Hadramis were not reticent in putting their scholarly claims and 
accomplishments on display.** 


55 Muhammad ‘Ali Hazin Lahiji, Ta’rikh wa safarnama i Hazin, ed. ‘A. Dawwani (n.p., 
AH 1375), p. 259; trans. as in The life of Sheikh Mohammad ‘Ali Hazin, written by himself, 
trans. F.C. Belfour (London, 1830), p. 252. On him, see Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam, Indo Persian travels in the age of discoveries, 1400 1800 (Cambridge, 2007), 
pp. 229 40. 

56 Cf. Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians abroad: Intra Asian elite migration and early 
modern state formation’, Journal of Asian Studies, 51, 2 (1992), pp. 340 63. 

57 Engseng Ho, The graves of Tarim: Genealogy and mobility across the Indian Ocean (Berkeley, 
2006). 

58 See al ‘Aydaris, al Nir al sdfir, pp. 444 53, for the author’s account of his own career and 
accomplishments. On this work, see Ho, Graves of Tarim, pp. 118 37. 
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Like the Iranians, Hadramis of the diaspora rose, on occasion, to political 
prominence and some, like Nur al din al Raniri (d. c. 1068/1658), left a major 
impact on religious developments in their host communities.” Nir al din, a 
student and disciple of Abii Hafs ‘Umar Ba Shayban al Hadrami a prominent 
member of the ‘Aydariis clan in India and the nephew of the author of al Nar al 
sdfir was born in Ranir (present day Rander) in Gujarat and educated in 
Gujarat and Hadramawt. Al Raniri’s uncle had taught in Aceh in the late 
tenth/ sixteenth century;°° and, in 1047/1637, al Raniri came not only to live in 
Aceh but soon also to occupy a position of great influence there, that of the 
Shaykh al Islam, with close ties to the Acehnese court. He remained in this 
position for seven years, before being forced to retire in 1054/1644 to his native 
Ranir, but not before he had played a highly prominent, but also polarising, role 
in trying to suppress what he regarded as wayward mystical ideas associated 
with the teachings of the Andalusian mystic Ibn al ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240). 

Al Raniri’s career illustrates something about the scope but also about 
the limits of the ‘ulama@’’s cosmopolitanism. For scholars like him, it was 
evidently possible to move freely between South Asia, the Arab Middle 
East and South East Asia in what they would have seen as an intercon 
nected world of fellow scholars and their revered forebears. But this 
cosmopolitanism also had its limits, and al Raniri seems to have reached 
them after seven years in Aceh. He apparently lost his influential position 
in Aceh in competition with a rival with deeper local roots, one Sayf al 
Rijal, who professed precisely the sort of beliefs that al Raniri had all along 
been branding as heretical. Milder expressions of the views al Raniri had 
tried to implement in Aceh did not lose influence or proponents after his 
departure, however; and the Malay Indonesian archipelago long remained 
a fertile territory for scholars from elsewhere, not least for subsequent 
generations of Hadramis.™ It is also worth noting that the rival mystical 
beliefs, associated with the teachings of Ibn al ‘Arabi, that al Raniri wanted 
to see erased were themselves an expression of a cosmopolitan world; and 
Sayf al Rijal, a Minangkabau, had travelled to Surat in Gujarat to establish 
his own scholarly credentials before returning to challenge al Raniri.® 
Conversely, al Raniri’s roots in Aceh were by no means shallow: he wrote 


59 For an informative overview of al Raniri’s career, on which I draw here, see Azra, 
Islamic reformism, pp. 52 69. 

60 Azra, Islamic reformism, pp. 55 6. 

61 Cf. ibid., p. 112. 

62 Ibid., pp. 60 2; Takeshi Ito, “Why did Nuruddin ar Raniri leave Aceh in 1054 AH’, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal, Land en Volkenkunde, 1344, (1978), pp. 489 91. 
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not only in Arabic but also in Malay and, indeed, some of his most 
influential works were written in the latter language. Even so, contem 
poraries would not have mistaken al Raniri’s cosmopolitan orientation, 
the paradox of which was, of course, that it could bring influence and 
prestige just as easily as it might become a liability for the cosmopolitan 
and for his local hosts. 

In a different context, and with much less of a grounding in the local 
cultures, Ibn Batttita too had also come up against the limits of his 
cosmopolitanism. Having publicly rebuked a local qddi in the Maldives 
for doing ‘nothing right’ he had assumed the position in his stead and 
proceeded to make his presence felt: 


When I was appointed, I strove my utmost to establish the prescriptions of 
the Sacred Law. Lawsuits there are not like those in our land. The first bad 
custom I changed was the practice of divorced wives of staying in the houses 
of their former husbands. I put a stop to that. About twenty five men who had 
acted thus were brought before me; I had them beaten and paraded in the 
bazaars, and the women put away from them. Afterwards I gave strict 
injunctions that the prayers were to be observed, and ordered men to go 
swiftly to the streets and bazaars after the Friday service; anyone whom they 
found not having prayed I had beaten and paraded. 


The local people professed to belong to the same, Maliki, school of law as Ibn 
Battiita did, but the manner in which he proceeded to implement his under 
standing of the legal norms was clearly foreign to them. Elsewhere, Ibn 
Battiita speaks of how people in his presence fainted when he once ordered 
the hand of a thief to be cut off. He attributes this reaction to the ‘physical 
weakness’ of the people, but it may have had more to do with the fact that 
local customary practices were not quite what he wanted to see implemented. 
There is no indication in his account that he made any effort to bridge this 
distance. Qddis were, by definition, required to uphold sharia norms, but they 
also needed to be attentive to local social and religious configurations. The 
qadt who ‘did nothing right’ may yet have had a firmer grasp of these local 
norms than did Ibn Battiita, whose tenure in this position was, in any case, 
soon terminated on account of the political rivalries in which he found himself 
entangled. 


63 Azra, Islamic reformism, pp. 66 9. 
64 Ibn Battiita, Voyages, vol. IV, pp. 151 2; Gibb, Travels, vol. IV, pp. 840 1. 
65 Ibn Battiita, Voyages, vol. IV, pp. 114 15; Gibb, Travels, vol. IV, p. 824. 
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Medieval cosmopolitanism had its constraints, but scholarly learning remained, 
by far, its most important basis.°° This learning was typically transmitted from 
one person to another, with the particular site where such activity took place 
being incidental to it. Ibn al Najjar (d. 643/1245), the author of a biographical 
dictionary devoted to the scholars who had some connection with Baghdad,” is 
said to have travelled, inter alia, in the Hijaz, Syria, Mesopotamia and Khurasan 
for twenty eight years before returning to Baghdad with a list of 3000 men and 
400 women from whom he claimed to have acquired his knowledge. It usually 
did not take either that long or this many people to establish one’s scholarly 
credentials. But Ibn al Najjar’s claim to do so, despite its hyperbole, suggests at 
least that there were varied and often informal ways in which learning was 
transmitted from one person to another. Yet his was also an age of major 
developments in the institutionalisation of Islamic education. Debates about the 
origins and diffusion of the madrasas, and the purposes they may have been 
meant to serve, need not occupy us here,” though it is worth noting that this 
institution first emerged in Khurasan in the fourth/tenth century and that 
madrasas had begun to spread elsewhere in the Muslim world, in both the 
east and the west, from the late fifth/eleventh century.”° The most famous of 
the early madrasas were the Nizamiyyas, founded in more than ten cities in Iran 
and Iraq under the patronage of the Saljuq vizier Nizam al Mulk (d. 485/1092).”" 
Later madrasas had their own claims to distinction. The Mustansiriyya, estab 

lished by the ‘Abbasid caliph al Mustansir in Baghdad in 631/1234, was, for 
instance, the first to be endowed by a caliph and the first to have professorships 


66 Cf. Carl F. Petry, “Travel patterns of medieval notables in the Near East’, Studia 
Islamica, 63 (1985), pp. 53 87, esp. 75. 

67 This large work, itself a sequel to the History of Baghdad by al Khatib al Baghdadi 
(d. 463/1072), was abridged by Shihab al din al Dimyati (d. 749/1348) as al Mustafad 
min dhayl ta’rikh Baghdad, ed. M. M. Khalaf (Beirut, 1986). 

68 Kitab al hawadith, ed. B. ‘A. Ma‘rif and ‘I. ‘Abd al Salam Ra if (Beirut, 1997), pp. 245 6. 

69 On madrasas in Iran and the Arab Middle East, see, inter alia, George Makdisi, The rise of 
colleges (Edinburgh, 1981); Jonathan Berkey, The transmission of learning in medieval Cairo 
(Princeton, 1992); Michael Chamberlain, Knowledge and practice in medieval Damascus, 
1190 1350 (Cambridge, 1994); Richard W. Bulliet, Islam: The view from the edge (New York, 
1994); Said Amir Arjomand, “The law, agency, and policy in medieval Islamic society: 
Development of the institutions of learning from the tenth to the fifteenth century’, 
Comparative Studies in Society and History, 41 (1999), pp. 263 93. On madrasas in medieval 
India, see Abi’l Hasanat Nadwi, Hindustan ki qadim Islami darsgahen (A‘zamgarh, 1971); 
Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, ‘Muslim intellectual life in India’, in Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui (ed.), 
Medieval India: Essays in intellectual thought and culture (Delhi, 2003), vol. I, pp. 81 94. 

7o Cf. Bulliet, Islam, pp. 148 51. 

71 Arjomand, ‘Law’, p. 270. 
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in all four of the Sunni schools of law that had emerged as pre eminent by that 
time.”* And madrasas established in Iran in the age of the IIkhanids (c. 658 735/ 
1260 1335) and the Timurids (771 913/1370 1507) were often part of what Said 
Amir Arjomand has characterised as ‘educational charitable complexes’ that 
included not only mosques but also Sufi convents and hospitals and, as such, 
represented a vast increase in scope and function over even the grandest of the 
earlier madrasas.” 

Madrasas, large and small, were supported through pious endowments 
(awgéf, singular: wagf), specifically allocated, and in perpetuity, by the founder 
for the upkeep of the institution and the maintenance of all those the founder 
envisioned as being associated with it. The endowment often also specified the 
subjects that were to be taught, the madhhab(s) to which the professors and the 
students were to belong, and the other pious activities (e.g. the recitation of 
the Qur’an) that were to be financed through the endowment. Ideally, the 
endowment was created from the resources belonging to the individual in 
question. Yet, as Arjomand has argued, it is not clear that the sultans, viziers 
and other members of the ruling elite who created lavish madrasas through 
out Muslim societies made any firm distinctions between their ‘private’ 
property and the resources of the state that they controlled, any more than 
they did between founding madrasas as a matter of personal piety and doing 
so as a facet of public policy.”* 

The study of law was typically at the centre of a madrasa’s concerns, as the 
work of George Makdisi has demonstrated,” and the rich history of Islamic 
law no doubt has much to do with the financial resources made available for 
its study through the madrasa and its endowments. But law was scarcely 
the only concern of the madrasas. Expertise in the other ‘transmitted’ or 
sharia sciences (al ‘ulm al naqliyyay’° was essential to the training of a jurist, 
though many of these sciences were also studied for their intrinsic interest. 


72 EP ‘al Mustansir bi’'llah’, (C. Hillenbrand). For an account of the founding of this 
madrasa, see Kitab al hawadith, pp. 80 6. 

73 Arjomand, ‘Law’, pp. 271 6, esp. 272. 

74 Ibid., pp. 281 5, 290. On the legal manoeuvres whereby state land was converted into 
private property as a prelude to being turned into waqf endowments, see Maria 
E. Subtelny, Timurids in transition: Turko Persian politics and acculturation in medieval 
Tran (Leiden, 2007), pp. 220 7. 

75 See, especially, Makdisi, Colleges. 

76 It is common to render al ‘uliim al nagliyya (‘the transmitted sciences’) as the ‘religious 
sciences’. But the ‘rational sciences’ (al ‘uliim al ‘aqliyya), from which they are distin 
guished were, arguably, also ‘religious’ sciences. I therefore prefer ‘shari‘a sciences’ as 
the characterisation for al ‘ulim al nagliyya a characterisation that is occasionally used 
by the ‘ulam@ themselves. Cf. ‘Abd al Hayy al Laknawi, al Faw@ id, pp. 209, 213, 228, etc. 
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The Mustansiriyya’s deed of endowment provided, for instance, for a Dar al 
hadith, headed by a scholar with a ‘superior [literally: ‘high’] chain of trans 
mission’ linking him to earlier transmitters of hadith. It was to this position that 
the aforementioned Ibn al Najjar had been appointed on returning from his 
long travels.” The rational sciences including not just philosophy but also 
astronomy, mathematics and medicine were also taught in many madrasas, 
however.”* The Mustansiriyya’s endowment deed itself provided for a physi 
cian not only for the wellbeing of others attached to the madrasa but also to 
train medical students.”” Nor was it unusual for royal patrons of madrasas_ for 
example those founded by the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II (r. 848 50/1444 6 
and 855 86/1451 81) as part of his educational complex in Istanbul to 
specifically require competence in the rational sciences as part of the profes 
sors’ qualifications.*° And the madrasa founded in Samarqand by the Timurid 
prince Ulugh Beg (d. 853/1449) was headed by a distinguished mathematician, 
and drew many others to it.*” 

That madrasas could serve as sites for the pursuit of various transmitted and 
rational sciences was due not only to the interests and commitments of those 
founding these institutions (Ulugh Beg, for instance, was himself an accom 
plished mathematician), but also to the fact that a scholar’s work often 
encompassed varied disciplines. Sonja Brentjes has shown that the rational 
and the sharTa sciences had begun to draw increasingly close to one another 
from the fifth/eleventh century onwards: works on law also contained dis 
cussions on logic, for instance, and biographical dictionaries routinely praise 
the same scholar as a master of the rational and the sharta sciences even as 
they testify to their training of students in each.** Indeed, the rational sciences 
had gradually themselves come to be studied in the manner of the sharia 
sciences: ‘the same modes of writing epitomes, paraphrases, commentaries 
and supercommentaries applied to all of the [rational and transmitted] scien 
ces, as did the same modes of learning, whether by heart, with a tutor, 
through serving a master, or by reading authoritative texts’.** Brentjes has 
argued that these practices may have contributed to the decline of the rational 


77 Kitab al hawadith, p. 246. 

78 Sonja Brentjes, ‘On the location of the ancient or “rational” sciences in Muslim educa 
tional landscapes (AH 500 1100)’, Bulletin of the Royal Institute for Inter Faith Studies, 4 
(2002), pp. 47 71. 

79 Kitab al hawadith, p. 85. 

80 ihsanoéglu, “Ottoman science’, p. 16. The same was true of the madrasas established by 
sultan Siileyman the Magnificent: cf. ibid., p. 17. 

81 Cf. EI’ ‘Ulugh Beg’ (B. F. Manz); Arjomand, ‘Law’, p. 275. 

82 Brentjes, “On the location’. 

83 Ibid., p. 65. 
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sciences in the later Middle Ages, for these sciences were not always amenable 
to such modes of discourse. The case for any such decline has come to appear 
increasingly tenuous, however, in the light of recent scholarship on late 
medieval and early modern Islamic societies.** The overlap and fluidity of 
genres are nonetheless readily discernible in the scholarly culture of the 
period, which means that no firm barriers separated the scholars rooted in 
the sharta sciences from those excelling in other disciplines. 

Yet, for all this interpenetration of genres, there remained important differ 
ences of emphasis within this scholarly universe. Some of these surely had to 
do with individual predilections. Muhammad b. Tughluq, the Delhi sultan 
who had patronised Ibn Battiita, was known for an especially keen interest in 
the rational sciences, with Diya’ al din Barani (d. c. 758/1357), a contemporary 
historian, going so far as to attribute the much dreaded brutality of this sultan 
to the hard heartedness that came with these rational sciences.** Emphasis on 
particular disciplines also varied from one time or place to another. Hadith and 
law were at the forefront of scholarly learning during the ‘Sunni revival’ in the 
reign of the Timurid ruler Shah Rukh (r. 807 50/1405 47).°° Conversely, and 
for all the overlap between the transmitted and the rational sciences, the latter 
would long remain a primary focus of scholarly interest in India. Important 
advances were made in tenth/sixteenth century Gujarat and eleventh 
twelfth/seventeenth eighteenth century Delhi in the study of hadith, to 
which, as observed earlier, the authority of several generations of scholars 
was intimately tied. Yet it would have been difficult to find many madrasas in 
India whose ‘curriculum’ included a dozen works in the genre of Quranic 
exegesis (tafsir) and another twelve relating to hadith as was apparently the 
case with a curriculum for advanced studies in Ottoman madrasas, issued in 
973/1565 on the authority of the Ottoman sultan Siileyman the Magnificent 
(r. 926 74/1520 66).°” 

Scholars were mobile, as we have seen, and it was typically through their 
movement that new trends, new topics and new books were introduced into a 


84 Khaled El Rouayheb, ‘Opening the gate of verification: The forgotten Arab Islamic 
florescence of the 17th Century’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 38 (2006), 
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85 Diya’ al din Barani, Ta rikhi Firtizshahi, ed. Sayyid Ahmad Khan (Calcutta, 1862), 
PP. 464 7. 


86 Maria Eva Subtelny and Anas B. Khalidov, “The curriculum of Islamic higher learning in 
Timurid Iran in the light of the Sunni revival under Shah Rukh’, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 115 (1995), pp. 210 36. 

87 See Shahab Ahmed and Nenad Filipovic, “The sultan’s syllabus: A curriculum for the 
Ottoman imperial medreses prescribed in a ferman of Qanini I Siileyman, dated 973 
(1565), Studia Islamica, 98 9 (2004), pp. 183 218. 
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community’s intellectual circles.°* Mir Fath Allah (d. 977/1569), a distin 
guished rationalist scholar from Shiraz who eventually came to serve as 
head of the religious establishment (sadr al sudir) under the Mughal emperor 
Akbar (r. 963 1014/1556 1605), is credited with having introduced the works of 
Jalal al din Dawani (d. 908/1502) and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640) into north 
Indian study circles and to have further strengthened the rationalist tradition 
in India.*° Contemporary observers likewise credited Kurdish and Persian 
scholars with having introduced new books into seventeenth century study 
circles in the Arab Middle East along with new methods of critically examining 
texts (tahgiq).°° As al Muhibbi (d. 1111/1699) wrote of one such scholar, Mulla 
Mahmid al Kurdi (d. 1074/1663f.), ‘he mostly taught the books of the non 
Arabs (kutub al a‘djim), and he was the first to acquaint the Syrian students 
with these books ... It is with him that the gate of tahqiq in Damascus was 
opened.’** 

Commentaries and glosses on well established earlier works assured their 
longevity and helped launch the career of new generations of scholars even as 
new works and new discursive methods continued to be introduced into 
particular scholarly circles. Needless to say, many books also regularly con 
tinued to fall out of circulation. The vicissitudes of a manuscript culture had as 
much to do with this as, of course, did the competition with new books. Some 
jurists specifically required that the texts a mufit relied upon in issuing his 
fatwds ought to be in broad circulation for his legal pronouncements to be 
credible.** Thus a scholar who might, in one locale, have easily drawn on a 
well recognised work would not be able to invoke it in his fatwds in another, 


88 Cf. the stories about the introduction of particular texts in the Muslim scholarly circles 
of eastern China in the seventeenth century: Ben Dor Benite, The Dao of Muhammad, 
pp. 82 8. 

89 Ghulam ‘Alt Azad Bilgrami, Ma’athir al kiram, ed. Muhammad ‘Abduh Lyallpuri 
(Lahore, 1971), pp. 228 9. 

90 El Rouayheb, “Opening the gate of verification’. 

91 Muhammad Amin al Muhibbi, Khuldsat al athar fi a‘yan al qarn al hadi ‘ashar (Beirut, n.d.), 
vol. IV, pp. 329 30; quoted (with some changes) from El Rouayheb, ‘Opening the gate of 
verification’, p. 265. For an explication of how a teacher ought to elucidate a text in all its 
complexity to his students, see Shah Wali Allah, ‘Risalai danishmandi’, published 
together with Shah Rafi‘ aldin, Takmil aladhhan, ed. ‘Abd al Hamid al Sawati 
(Gujaranwala, n.d.), pp. 179 83. What Wali Allah characterises as ‘danishmandr’ in this 
work seems similar to what al Muhibbi means by ‘tahqiq’ here. Note also that the isnad 
Wali Allah gives for his reception of this discursive method from his father includes many 
rationalist luminaries, including Mir Muhammad Zahid Harawi (d. 1111/1699), the afore 
mentioned Jalal al din Dawani, and Sa‘d al din Taftazani (d. 793/1390) (ibid., p. 179). 

92 Cf. Ibn al Humam, Sharh fath al qadir, 10 vols. (Cairo, 1970), vol. VII, p. 256; Wali Allah, 
‘Iqd al jid, p. 35. 
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where it might simply be unavailable.” It would be recalled that the Central 
Asian compiler of the Muhit al Burhant had noted in the Preface to his own 
work that the legal writings of his ancestors were all in circulation, that 
they were relied upon by judges and muftis and that he had compiled his 
Muhit in order to join their scholarly company. Ironically, however, the 
Muhtt itself fell out of circulation, and some scholars notably the Egyptian 
Hanafi jurist Ibn Nujaym (d. 970/1563) disallowed fatwds with reference 
to it.°* The late nineteenth century Indian scholar Muhammad ‘Abd al 

Hayy (d. 1304/1886) notes that, like some others before him, he had 
assumed the disallowing of fatwds on the basis of the Muhit to have been 
a function of the book’s poor quality. But, having chanced upon a copy of 
the manuscript, he found it to be a generally sound work. ‘It then became 
clear to me,’ he writes, ‘that [Ibn Nujaym’s] interdiction of fatwds on its 
basis had to do, not with the intrinsic qualities of this work or [the 
credentials] of its author, but only with the fact that the book had become 
inaccessible. This is a matter that varies from one age or region to another. 
Many a book is extinct in one place but available in another, hard to find at 
one time and plentiful at another.’” 

This is a sensible view of the matter, though it may also reflect an age 
when the technology of print was making long forgotten works available 
afresh to scholars. Applied to an earlier age, however, ‘Abd al Hayy’s 
comment may suggest yet another limit on the cosmopolitanism of the 
‘ulama@’: an acquaintance with scholarly modes of discourse allowed entry 
into the circles of the ‘ulam@ and could open doors to the patronage of the 
ruling elite, but further recognition would have required deeper immer 
sion in the scholarly culture of the localcommunity a mastery of the texts 
available, and authoritative, in that community. Even the ‘authorisation’ 
(ijdza) ‘to teach and issue fatwds’, which some have taken to be the 
equivalent of a medieval ‘doctorate in Islamic law’, would probably have 


93 They could always be introduced by him there, of course, but it is unlikely that they 
would acquire sufficient currency rapidly enough for him to then base his juristic 
responsa on them. Being in possession of a chain of transmission through which one 
claimed to have acquired the right to teach and transmit a text was likewise an accept 
able way of putting it to use, but even this may have worked better with, say, hadith 
reports than with large works of substantive law in a milieu where they were previously 
unknown. 

94 Ibn Nujaym, ‘Fi stra wagqfiyya ikhtalafat al ajwiba fiha’, in Ibn Nujaym, Ras@il Ibn 
Nujaym al igtisadiyya, al musammdat al Ras@il al Zayniyya ft madhhab al Hanafiyya, ed. 
M.A. Siraj and ‘A. J. Muhammad (Beirut, 1998), pp. 287 93, at 291. 

95 ‘Abd al Hayy al Laknawi, al Fawa’id, p. 206. 
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resonated most in circles where the scholars issuing it were themselves 
6 
well known.’ 


The ‘ulam@ and the state 


Many of the scholars we have encountered in the preceding pages were the 
beneficiaries, in one form or another, of royal patronage. Al Saghani, the 
celebrated lexicographer and compiler of the Mashdriq al anwar, was sent on 
caliphal missions from Baghdad, his adopted home, to his native India by the 
‘Abbasid caliphs al Nasir (r.575 622/1180 1225) and al Mustansir (r. 623 40/1226 

42); and he was later appointed by the caliph al Musta‘sim (r. 640 56/1242 58) to 
the Tutushiyya madrasa in Baghdad.” Though the purpose of al Saghani’s trips 
to India remains uncertain, they may have had to do with al Nasir’s innovative 
efforts to extend the caliphate’s moral authority over other Muslim rulers and, 
specifically perhaps, with the investiture of the Delhi sultans as the deputies of 
the caliphs in Baghdad a highly symbolic but politically not insignificant 
initiative that promised a much cherished facet of legitimacy to the sultans in 
exchange for a formal recognition of their subservience to the caliph.°* Even the 
usually reclusive Gujarati scholar ‘Ali al Muttaqi, who spent much of his later 
life in Mecca, briefly returned to Gujarat in 955/1548 to oversee the implemen 

tation of the sharia in the polity of the young sultan Mahmiad II (d. 961/1554).”? 
The networks of Hadrami scholars were, for their part, made possible not only 
by their dexterously orchestrated scholarly credentials but also by the patronage 
of local rulers around the Indian Ocean which these credentials helped secure. 
And as long as it lasted, al Raniri’s campaign against wayward beliefs had the full 
force of the Acehnese royal court behind it. If ‘Abd al Haqq Dihlawi had 
misgivings about the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan (r. 1037 68/1628 57), to 
whom he presented his Arabic commentary on the Mishkat al masabih, he did 
not express them in his preface to this work. Instead, he characterised the 


96 Devin Stewart, “The doctorate of Islamic law in Mamluk Egypt and Syria’, in J. E. 
Lowry, D.J. Stewart and S.M. Toorawa (eds.), Law and education in medieval Islam: 
Studies in memory of Professor George Makdisi (Chippenham, 2004), pp. 45 90. Makdisi 
too, on occasion, acknowledged the limits of geography on a scholar’s ijaza. Cf. Colleges, 
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himself a disputant’ (emphasis added). 
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emperor as ‘the manifestation of the virtues of religion, the devoted adherent of 
the firm sharia, oriented towards God and His prophet in all basic and 
subsidiary matters’."°° All this is stylised rhetoric, of course, yet it illustrates a 
scholar’s vision of what a ruler should be like even as it testifies to his own 
willingness to associate with him. 

It was royal patronage that enabled many scholars to not only pursue well 
trodden paths but also areas of enquiry that were unpopular in some circles. 
Fakhr al Din Razi (d. 606/1210), the noted exegete and Ash‘ari theologian, 
enjoyed the favour of both the Khwarazm Shahs and the Ghirids, for all that 
these dynasties were engaged in a bitter conflict with each other. Ghiyath al 
Din Muhammad (r. 558 99/1163 1202f.), his Ghirid patron, had built a 
madrasa for him in Herat as a way of ‘shield[ing] Fakhr al Din’s teaching 
activity from the criticism of his peers inside and outside the Ash‘ari school’."™ 
As Frank Griffel has argued, such patronage seems to have played an impor 
tant role in the development and spread of the rational sciences in the eastern 
Islamic lands."°* 

Mughal emperors in India tended to allocate revenue grants (madad i 
ma‘sh) to scholars and Sufis more often than they established pious endow 
ments (wagfs).°? But the patronage of the ruling elite was crucial just the same 
for the continuation of scholarly endeavours and for attracting streams of 
scholars from outside India, as well as from different parts of India to the royal 
court. A monumental work such as the Fatawa ‘Alamgiriyya, compiled during 
the reign of the Mughal emperor Aurungzeb ‘Alamgir and named after 
him, likewise underscores the significance of royal patronage: the project, 
on which a team of leading Hanafi jurists worked, is said to have cost a 
large sum, and it was the scholarly resources of the imperial library that 
had made this venture possible in the first place."°4 
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Illustrations such as these are not meant to deny that some scholars and Sufis 
would have been far more eager to keep their distance from the governing elite 
than to frequent their circles. The existence of such scholars should not, 
however, lead us to reify what some medieval observers rhetorically charac 
terised as the ‘worldly’ and the ‘otherworldly’ ‘ulam@."” As Sunil Kumar has 
argued, the discourses of Sufis like the much revered Nizam al din Awliya’ 
(d. 725/1325) point, instead, to a considerably more fluid distinction between, on 
the one hand, those ‘worldly’ figures who were prone to using their religious 
and scholarly pretensions to curry favour with the rulers and, on the other, 
those whose piety and learning entitled them to a share in the royal patronage, 
which they were able to use for the good of others. It was the former sort of 
people who were most likely to be objects of derision in scholarly and Sufi 


106 


circles.” It is worth noting, finally, that the ruling elite were crucial to the 
scholarly culture even when many of those who were part of that culture 
wished to have no personal contact with the rulers. More important than any 
direct patronage of scholarly circles was, after all, the creation and maintenance 
of the conditions in which scholars could travel and engage in the pursuit and 
transmission of learning and in which they could hope to see the fundamental 
norms of the sharva at least publicly affirmed. The legitimacy of the rulers itself 


7 and few 


depended on the creation and preservation of such conditions;"° 
among the religious and the political elite disputed that their institutions 


were, in fact, interdependent. 


Tradition, identity and authority 


The period with which this volume is concerned saw major developments in 
law, Qur’anic exegesis and the study of hadith, as well as in the rational 
sciences. Scholars, texts and ideas moved not just eastward, from the Arab 
Middle East and Iran to India and South East Asia, but also in the other 
direction, with Kurdish and Iranian scholars introducing seventeenth century 
Damascene study circles to new texts and approaches, as we have observed, 
and eighteenth century figures like the north Indian Murtada al Zabidi 
(d. 1205/1791) achieving great recognition in the Arab Middle East and 


105 For such reified formulations in modern scholarship, cf. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Some 
aspects of religion and politics in India during the thirteenth century (Bombay, 1961), 152; for 
a critique, see Sunil Kumar, The emergence of the Delhi sultanate (Delhi, 2007), pp. 219 24, 
esp. 219 20 Nn. OI. 

106 See Kumar, Emergence, pp. 219 24. 

107 Cf. Petry, “Travel patterns’, pp. 81 5. 
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beyond.’** Many, though by no means all, scholars of the later Middle Ages 
were reluctant to claim that their ideas diverged significantly from those of 
their forebears. Yet, as we have observed, such rhetoric, and the well worn 
genres in which they typically chose to express themselves, should not 
obscure the ingenuity of these scholars and their resourcefulness in adapting 
earlier ideas to changing needs. 

Nor, however, should we place a premium only on what appears to us 
novel in the scholarly culture of the ‘ulama@. For even when it was largely a 
matter of the transmission, translation and repackaging of an existing body of 
knowledge, it continued to serve important purposes. As Zvi Ben Dor Benite 
has shown with reference to eastern China during the eleventh twelfth/seven 
teenth eighteenth centuries, Muslim scholarly practices in this region usually 
consisted in the translation into Chinese of Arabic and Persian texts, the 
dissemination of such texts as well as of many others produced in dialogue 
with them in the scholarly circles inhabited by Muslims of eastern China, the 
establishment of a vast but closely knit network of schools, and discursive 
techniques informed not only by a sense of affinity with scholars elsewhere in 
the Muslim world but also with China’s Confucian literati."°° In the eleventh 
twelfth/seventeenth eighteenth centuries, “Chinese Muslims, like their non 
Muslim Confucian counterparts, were active producers of bibliographies, cata 
logues, genealogies, anthologies, and the like,’"° all of which both helped 
constitute a distinctive Chinese Islamic scholarly tradition and came to be 
among its most characteristic expressions. Even when not viewing Chinese 
Islam as peripheral to a history of Muslim intellectual practices, it might be 
tempting to consider such cultural production and the practices that made it 
possible as illustrative, above all, of an age of intellectual decline in the history of 
Islam anage dominated by ‘mere’ genealogies and commentaries. But as Ben 
Dor Benite has persuasively demonstrated, it was precisely through a painstak 
ing preservation and memorialising of the work of their forebears and contem 
poraries that the sense of a self conscious and closely knit scholarly community 
was fostered which, in turn, was central to the construction and the preservation 
of a distinctive Muslim identity in China. 

Whether particular ‘ulam@ made claims to reshaping facets of the scholarly 
tradition, to reviving the path of the forebears, or simply to continuing 
inherited practices and passing them on through their books and their 


108 Stefan Reichmuth, ‘Murtada az Zabidi (d. 1791) in biographical and autobiographical 
accounts’, Die Welt des Islams, 39 (1999), pp. 64 102. 

109 Ben Dor Benite, Dao of Muhammad. 

110 Ibid., p. 121. 
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students, their discursive practices were crucial as much to the articulation of 
their own authority as they were to the preservation of their scholarly 
tradition. As the Chinese example suggests, the ‘ulamda’’s scholarly practices 
were equally central to the sense of a stable Islamic identity in the larger 
community they inhabited. The contexts in which the ‘ulam@ have lived and 
worked in the modern world have often been radically different from those 
with which this volume, and this chapter, are concerned. Yet the sense of a 
stable religious identity has not ceased to be intertwined with their scholarly 
tradition, which has continued to be an important site both for new articu 

lations of authority and for ongoing explorations of ways to adapt their 
practices to change. 
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Glossary 


All terms are Arabic except where designated as Bg = Bugis; Ch = Chinese; H = 
Hindi/Urdu; I = modern Indonesian; J = Javanese; M = Malay; Mg = Mongolian; 
P = Persian; Po = Portuguese; S = Sanskrit; T = Turkish 


‘ada, adat (M/I, from Ar ‘ddat) custom 


ahl al kitab ‘People of the Book’, i.e. Jews and 
Christians (extended de facto to 
Zoroastrians) 

‘ajam non Arabs, usually referring to Persians 

Akhbari Shri theological school, opposed to the 
use of ijtihdd 

‘Alawiyya The most influential brotherhood in 
the colonial period whose main shrine 
was at Inat 

‘Alids descendants of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 


‘alim, pl. ‘ulam@? 
amir 
amir al mwminin 


anda (Mg) 
Ash‘arism 


‘Ashura 


atabeg (T) 


notably the Shi imams 

religious scholar 

commander, ruler 

Commander of the Faithful, a title of 
the caliph 

sworn brother, in Mongol society 
school of theology, the foundation of 
which is attributed to al Ash‘ari (d. 935) 
Shi‘ religious festival on the tenth day 
of Muharram, commemorating the 
death of the third imam Husayn at 
Karbala’ in 680 

‘father of the prince’; guardian of a 
Saljuq prince; later a ruler of a Saljuq 
successor state 
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ba’in 
Bania (H) 


baraka 
batin 


baya 

beg (T) 
berhala (M) 
bid‘a 

Bildd al fulful 
bismillah 


bissu (Bg) 
bléncong (J) 
caciz (Po) 


caliph (Ar khalifi) 


Chettyars (H) 
dat 

dalang (J) 

dar al harb 


dar al islam 


dargah 

da‘wa (M. dakwah) 
dawla 

dharma (J) 

dharma (S) 

dhikr 


dhimmti 


dhow (Anglo Indian) 


Glossary 


tank 

Commercially oriented caste, chiefly 
in northern India 

prestige, blessing 

hidden, esoteric meaning of the 
Qur’an 

oath of allegiance 

prince, chieftain 

idols, idolatry 

doctrinal innovation 

Malabar, lit. ‘land of pepper’ 
expression of faith in the supremacy of 
Allah 

priest of old Bugis religion 

oil lamp 

Muslim religious specialists (from 
qadi) 

‘successor’, ‘representative’ of the 
Prophet Muhammad, title of the head 
of the Sunni community and other 
rulers 

Hindu commercial caste 

missionary, propagandist 

puppeteer 

‘abode of war’, lands not yet under 
Muslim rule and Islamic law 

‘abode of Islam’, lands under Muslim 
rule and Islamic law 

the court 

mission, proselytisation 

dynasty, state 

pre Muslim hermitages 

right behaviour 

‘remembrance’ of God, often in the 
form of a ritual recitation 

protected person, member of the ahl 
al kitab 

Asian ships sailing in the Indian Ocean 
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din 
dinar 


diwan 


fanke (Ch) 
fagth, pl. fuqah? 
faq 

fatwa 


figh 
firman 


fitna 


gamelan (J) 
gedimu (Ch) 


ghayba 
ghazi 
ghulam 


ghulat 
hadith 


hafiz 

hajj 

halal 
Han (Ch) 
Hanafi 


Hanbali 


haram 


Glossary 


religion, especially of Islam 

unit of coinage 

eclectic religious movement created 
by the Mughal emperor Akbar 

(r. 1556 1605) 

‘register’, administration, esp. 
financial; department of government 
foreign guests 

jurist 

poor; a religious mendicant 

opinion on a legal matter provided by a 
muftt 

jurisprudence 

decree 

disorder, anarchy: used as a term for 
civil war 

Javanese orchestra 

lit. old teachings (from Ar qadim); 
traditionalist Muslims 

‘occultation’, of the twelfth Shi imam, 
who disappeared in 874 

fighter in the holy war (jihad) 
military slave (see also mamlik) 
‘extremist’ Shi‘s 

a tradition attributed to the 

Prophet Muhammad or his 
Companions 

one who knows the Qur’4n by heart 
the pilgrimage to Mecca 

permitted, in Islamic law 

‘Chinese’, though in pre modern usage 
including Koreans and others and 
excluding many southerners 

one of the four schools (madhhab) of 
Sunni Islamic law 

one of the four schools of Sunni 
Islamic law 

forbidden, in Islamic law 
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hijra 


hikayat (M, from Ar) 
Hui, Huihui (Ch) 
hujiao (Ch) 

ijaza 

ijma‘ 

ijtihad 

ilchi (Mg) 

“ilm (M ilmu), pl. ‘ulim 
imam 


imam 


igta‘® 


Isma ‘ilis 


isra 


Ithnd ‘Asharit 


jahr 
jami‘ masjid 
jihad 


jimat (M) 
jinn 


Glossary 


the emigration of the Prophet 
Muhammad from Mecca to Medina in 
622 CE, which marks the beginning of 
the Muslim era and calendar 

chronicle 

Muslim 

hui teaching: Islam 

document certifying one’s authority to 
teach classical Islamic texts 

consensus of the Muslim community 
on a matter of Islamic law 

use of individual reasoning in 
interpreting Islamic law 

envoy (from the Mongol period) 
‘science’, esp. of religion 

prayer leader 

title of the heads of Shi Islam 
following ‘Alt 

an assignment of land or its revenue; 
provincial government; held by a 
muqta‘ 

Shit sect founded in 765, which split off 
from what was to become the 
Twelvers 

Muhammad’s ascension through the 
various levels of Heaven 

“‘Twelver’, the largest Shi sect, which 
believed in the succession of twelve 
imams: made the official religion of 
Iran under the Safavids 

vocal dhikr 

‘congregational’ or Friday mosque 
‘struggle’, either internal, against one’s 
own faults, or external, warfare against 
the infidel; holy war 

talisman, often in form of sacred formula 
airy or fiery being(s), the third intelligent 
form of life beside humans and angels 
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jizya 
juan (Ch) 
kafir 
kalam 
katib 


kaum (M/I, from Ar qawm) 


Ke (Ch) 

kerajaan (M) 
Khadim al Haramayn 
khalifa 

khan (T) 


khdnaga (P) 
khardj 


khassa (P) 
khutba 


kitab 
kitab kuning/jawi (M) 


kraton (J) 
kufr 
kunya 


lontarak (Bg) 
madhhab 
madrasa 
maesan (J) 
mahdi 
Maliki 


mamluk 
maqulat 
masjid 


Glossary 


poll tax paid by non Muslims 
chapter 

unbeliever 

Muslim theology 

scribe, secretary 

group, but often referring specifically 
to pious Muslims 

guests 

kingdom 

servitor of the Holy Cities 

head of a Muslim state; see caliph 
sovereign, ruler, head of a tribe: title 
used by Turks and Mongols 
building for Sufi gatherings 

land tax paid on conquered 
territories 

lands in the personal domain of the 
shah (Safavid period) 

sermon given in a mosque at Friday 
prayer 

book 

books in Arabic script, usually 

in the Islamic religious 

sciences 

palace 

unbelief 

an honorific component of an Arabic 
name 

palm leaf manuscript 

school of religious law 

religious school or college 
gravestone 

messianic figure 

one of the four schools of Sunni 
Islamic law 

military slave (see also ghulam) 
inferential theology 

mosque 
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mazalim 


mihrab 


mila (Swahili) 
minbar 
mira; 


mu‘allim (M. mualim) 


mufit 


mujtahid 
mulla (P) 
murid 
murshid 
murtad 
mustawft 
Nan (Ch) 
nass 


ngelmu (J) 
nisba 


Nizaris 
nobat (M) 


noker (Mg) 
Pardesi (H) 
pécat tanda (J) 
peranakan (M) 


perang sabil (1) 
pertapaan (J) 
pesantren (J) 
pesisir (J) 

pir (P) 


Glossary 


court exercising jurisdiction 
supplementary to that of the qadi, for 
the redress of grievances 

niche in a mosque to indicate the 
direction (qibla) of Mecca and therefore 
of prayer 

custom 

pulpit in a mosque 

Muhammad’s ‘night journey’ 

expert, especially in mysticism; 
navigator 

jurist with authority to issue legal 
opinions (fatwa) 

‘alim competent to exercise ijtihad 
Muslim cleric 

disciple of a Sufi master 

Sufi master 

apostasy 

revenue accountant 

southern (people) 

designation of a Shit imam by his 
predecessor 

(esoteric) knowledge (cf. ‘ilm) 

Arabic name affixations indicating 
relation to place, tribe or person 
Isma‘ili sect, esp. in Persia, from 1094 
drums used in installing rulers; 
enthronement 

comrade, follower, in Mongol society 
Malabar Muslims of Arab ancestry 
head of the market 

locally born persons, usually of foreign 
descent 

war in the way (of God) 

hermitages 

Islamic school (for santri) 

coast, shoreline 

master of a Sufi brotherhood 
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prabu pandita (J) 
prajurit estri (J) 
qadt 

Qadiriyya 


galan (Mg) 
qanat 
giyama 
Qizilbash (T) 


qubchur (Mg) 
qullar (P) 
qurchi (P) 


quriltai (Mg) 
ratu adil (J/M) 
ribat 

sahib diwan 
Saka (J) 


sangha (S) 
santri (J) 


sart 
sayyid 


semu (Ch) 


senapang (I) 
Shafit 


shahdda 
shahbandar (P/M) 
shahid 

shahna 


Glossary 


king priest 

sultan’s elite female guard 

judge of Islamic law 

Sufi brotherhood following tradition of 
‘Abd al Qadir 

a Mongol tax 

underground irrigation channel 

the Resurrection 

‘red heads’, the Turkmen tribal 
followers of the Safavid order 

tax on flocks and herds; poll tax 
members of the Safavid ghuldm cavalry 
members of the permanent military 
force of the early Safavids 

Mongol assembly of notables 

just king 

fortress on the frontiers of the dar 

al islam; a Sufi monastery 

minister of finance; chief minister in 
Mongol Persia 

Indic calendrical system, also in Java, 
beginning 78 CE 

Buddhist monkhood 

adept, disciple, pupil in a pesantren 
(madrasa) 

caravaneer 

descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad 

lit. coloured eyes; foreigners, including 
Central Asians, Europeans and 
Muslims 

rifle 

one of the four schools of Sunni 
Islamic law 

confession of faith 

port superintendent 

martyr 

military governor 
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sharva 
shanif 


shaykh 
Shi‘a 


Sufi 
sultan (sultan) 


suluk (J) 


sunna 


Sunni 
suyurghal 
syair (M) 
tabaqat 


tafsir 
tamgha (T) 
tapa (J) 
taqiyya 


tvrikh 
Ta@rikh 
tariqa 
tayungan (J) 


ta‘ziya 
tian (Ch) 


Tian Fang (Ch) 
tiyul 


Glossary 


God's law, interpreted by the fugaha@ 
of noble lineage, especially from the 
Prophet 

‘old man’; leader of a tribe; head of a 
Sufi fraternity 

one of the two main branches of Islam, 
the other being the Sunni 

a Muslim mystic 

‘power’; title used by Muslim rulers, 
Saljuq period and after 

verse genre, of Sufi literature in 
Javanese 

the example of the Prophet 
Muhammad: one of the sources of 
Islamic law 

one of the two main branches of Islam, 
the other being the Shi‘a 

an assignment of land or its revenue, a 
form of iqta‘ 

verse form of traditional Malay 
literature 

an Arabic genre of biographical 
dictionary 

Qur‘anic exegesis 

tax on commercial transactions 
ascetic/ mystic 

tactical dissimulation, esp. among the 
Shi‘a 

history, date 

Maldivian state chronicle 

Sufi fraternity 

dance performed by ornately 
costumed archers 

Shii passion play, commemorating the 
death of the Imam Husayn 

Heaven 

Mecca; the Ka‘ba 

a form of igta‘ 
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tusheng fanke (Ch) 


‘ulam@ 


umma 

undang undang (M) 
ouf 

Usalt 


Vanias (H) 

vizier 

wahdat al wujud 
wahy (M/J wahyu) 


wali (J) 
wali sanga (J) 


wagf (pl. awgaf) 
wayang (J) 

wayang golek (J) 
wayang kulit (J/M) 


wayang topeng (J) 
Xinjiang (Ch) 
yam (Mg) 

yasa (Mg) 

zahir 


zakat 
Zay di 


Glossary 


autochthonous or native born foreign 
guests 

plural of ‘alim; more commonly used 
(Malay ulama) than the singular to 
designate a religious scholar in 

South East Asia 

the Muslim community 

digest of customary law 

customary law 

Shi theological school which 
favoured the use of ijtihad 

Hindu commercial caste 

minister, often chief minister 

Sufi doctrine of ‘the oneness of Being’ 
divine revelation; in Java, the divine 
charisma of kings 

apostle, holy man (from Ar wali, saint) 
‘nine saints’ to whom Islamisation of 
Java is attributed 

Muslim religious endowment 

theatre, especially of shadow puppetry 
three dimensional rod puppets 
shadow puppet theatre (lit. leather 
theatre) 

masked theatre 

new dominion, ‘New Territory’ 
Mongol postal courier system 

decree, law, custom 

the obvious meaning of the Qur’an, as 
opposed to its hidden meaning (batin) 
alms tax 

a Shi sect 
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